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I>  H  E  IT  A.  C  E  . 


The  Lectures  comprised  in  the  present  Volume  form 
the  fleomd  end  condnding  portion  of  tiiie  Biennial 
Course  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  which  was  com- 
*  menced  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  on  his  election  to 
the  Professorial  Chair  in  1836,  and  repeated,  with  but 
slight  alterationa,  till  his  ddtease  in  1856w  The  Ap- 
pendix contains  various  papers,  composed  for  the  most 
part  during  this  period,  which,  though  portions  of 
their  contents  were  publicly  taught  at  least  as  early 
as  1840,  were  only  to  a  yery  small  extent  incorporated 
into  the  text  of  the  Lectures. 

The  Lectures  on  Logic,  like  those  on  Metaphysics, 
were  chiefly  composed  during .  the  session  in  which  they 
were  first  deliyered  (1837-8);  and  the  statements  made 
in  the  Preface  to  the  previous  volume,  as  regards  the 
ciicumstaaces  and  manner  of  their  composition,  ate 
equally  applicable  to  the  present  course.  In  this,  as 
in  the  preceding  series,  the  Author  has  largely  ayailed 
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▼I  PREFACE. 

himfldif  of  the  labors  of  pzevions  writers,  many  of 

whom  arc  but  little  kiiowu  in  this  country.  To  the 
works  of  the  Germaa  logicians  of  the  prese&t  century, 
particularly  to  those  of  Krug  and  Esser,  these  Lectures 
are  under  special  obligations. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  Appendix,  some  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  Editors ;  and  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation  muy  be  necessary  as  regards  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  attempted  to  perform  this  portion  of 
their  task.  In  publishing  the  papers  of  a  deceased 
writer,  composed  at  •various  intervals  during  a  long 
period  of  yean,  and  treating  of  difficult  and  contro* 
verted  questions,  there  are  two  opposite  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  compromising  the  Author's  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  documents  which  his  maturer  judgment 
might  not  have  sanctioned;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  i»  the  danger  of  committing  an  opposite  injury 
to  him  and  to  the  public,  by  withholding  writings  of 
interest  and  value.  Had  Sir  William  Hamilton,  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  published  a  systematic  treati&e  on 
Logic,  or  had  his  projected  New  Anafytic  qf  Logical 
Forms  been  left  in  a  state  at  all  approaching  to  com- 
pleteness, the  Editors  might  probably  have  obtained  a 
criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  between  those  specu- 
lations which  would  have  received  the  final  tmprimatur 
of  their  Author,  and  those  which  would  not.    In  the 
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abeenise  of  any  luch  criterion,  they  have  thought  it 

better  to  ruu  the  risk  of  giviug  too  much  thaii  too 
little ;  — ^  to  publish  whatever  appeared  to  have  any 
philosophical  or  historical  interest,  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  its  coincidence  with  their  own  opinions,  or 
by  its  coherence  with  other  parts  of  the  Author*8  writ- 
ings. It  is  possible  that,  among  the  papers  thus  pab- 
liihed,  may  be  found  some  which  are  to  be  considered 
rather  as  expeximentai  exercises  than  as  approved  re- 
«  salts;  bnt  no  papers  haye  been  intentionally  omitted, 
except  such  as  were  either  too  ^agmcntary  to  be  inteLi 
ligible,-  or  manifestly  imperfect  sketches  of  what  has 
been  published  here  or  elsewhere  in  a  more  matured 

The  ^otes,  in  this  as  in  the  previous  volume,  are 
dinded  into  three  classes.  Those  printed  from  the 
manuscript  of  the  Lectures  appear  without  any  dis* 
tinetive  mark;  those  supplied  from  the  Anthofs  Com- 
monplace-Book  and  other  papers  are  endosed  within 
sqnare  brackets  without  signature ;  and  those  added  by 
the  Editors  ai*e  marked  by  the  signature  "  En."  These 
last,  as  in  the  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  are  chiefly  con- 
hued  to  occassional  explanations  of  the  text  and  verifi- 
caftiona  of  references. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editors  desire  to  express  their  ac- 
knowledgments to  those  friends  from  whom  they  hare 

received  a^bibtance  in  tracing  the  numerous  quotations 
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ond  aUuflioiiB  seattered  through  this  and  the  pveoeding 

Tolume.  In  particular,  tbdr  thanks  are  due  to  Hubert 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  whose  researches  among  his  isJ(he£% 
books  and  papers  hare  fmppHed  them  with  many  val- 
uable materiAls ;  and  to  £L  W.  Chandler,  Esq.,  i^'elloj^ 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  who  has  aided  them  from 
the  resources  of  a  philosophical  leamiog  cognate  in 
many  lespects  to  that  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  himadi 
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LECTURES  ON  LOGIC. 


LEG TUBE  I* 
mxRODVcnos, 

LOGIC— I.  ITS  DEFINITION. 

GaJrauaCBS ;  — Wo  nro  now  about  to  enter  on  the  considerntion 
of  one  of  tlu'  uioiit  important  branches  of  ]Men- 
I-ogte proper,— mode     tal  Phi!  >j]iliy,  —  the  gciencc  which  is  conver- 


^  Bai  t  all  >ut  the  Laws  of  Thouirbt.    But,  before 

to  M  MM*  , 

conijiieuciug  the  (ii:scussiou,  I  would  premise  a 
word  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  oondneted,  iritb  a  view  to  your  inftcmatioii  and  improvemeat. 
iMofMnoiioa.     The  great  mdwbidi  every  iDStraofeor  ought  to 
propose  in  the  oommunieation  of  a  fldenoe,  is,  to 
affi>rd  tbe  ttadent  dear  and  distinct  notions  of  its  several  parts,  of 
tbeir  rdations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  wbole  of  wbioh  they  are 
the  constituents.    For  unless  he  accomplish  this,  it  is  of  eompara- 
tively  little  moment  that  bis  information  bo  in  itself  either  new  or 
important;  for  of  what  conseqaenoe  are  all  the  qualities  of  a  doc- 
trine, if  that  doctrine  be  not  commnnioated? — and  commnnioated 
it  h  not,  if  it  bo  not  understooil. 

But  in  the  communication  of  a  doctrine,  the  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  instruc  tor  who  writes,  and  by  an 


«f«ilim     instructor  who  speaks,  are  not  the  same.  They 


aod  oral  

arc,  in  tact,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessarUy  dif- 
ferent :  for,  while  the  reader  of  the  one  can  nl- 
wajv  be  refrared  back  or  forward,  can  always  coiupaie  one  part  of  a 

*  The  flrit  aeren  loctnreB  of  the  Metaphjwlefll  Ooniw  {Lttium  m  Wcftipiliytioi,  pp, 
1  -901  wpTc  riciivT-mi  T)v  Sir  WiniMn  Huttllloft  M  ft  Gciienl  LntrodQcdoa  to  dio 

Course  of  Logic  proper.  —  £i>. 
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book  with  another,  and  oan  always  meditale  at  kiiiiTe  on  eaeh  step 
of  the  evolution ;  the  hearer  of  the  other,  on  the  oontiaiy,  moat  at 
erery  moment  be  prepaied,  hy  wbnt  has  preceded,  to  oomprebend 
at  onoe  what  is  to  ensue.  The  oral  mstrtictor  has  t)ms  a  much  more 
ardaous  problem  to  solve,  in  accomplishing  the  end  which  he  pro- 
poses. For  if^  on  the  one  liund,  he  avoid  obscurity  by  comniiinicnt- 
in^  only  what  can  easily  be  uiulerslood  as  isolated  IVagitients,  he  is 
intclliiriblc  only  because  he  coniniuuieates  notliiuij  wortli  learning: 
an<l  itj  i)n  the  other,  he  be  unintelligible  iu  projioition  as  his  doc- 
trine is  concatenated  and  systematic,  he  equally  lails  in  his  attempt; 
fur  as,  in  the  one  case,  there  is  nothing  to  teach,  so,  in  the  other, 
there  is  uulhing  taught.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  oral  in- 
structor must  accommodate  hta  mode  of  tMching  to  the  dream- 
ttanoea  under  which  he  acta.  He  maat  endeavor  to  make  his  aadi- 
enoe  iblly  ondentaod  each  step  of  his  movement  before  another  is 
attempted ;  and  he  must  prepare  them  for  details  by  a  previoas  sur- 
vey of  generals.  In  short,  what  follows  shonld  always  be  seen  to 
•evolve  Itself  ont  of  what  precedes.  It  is  in  conseqoenoe  of  this 
condition  of  oral  instruction,  that,  where  the  development  of  a  sys* 

tematic  doctrine  is  attempted  in  a  course  of  Leo- 
of  Textbook  la  ug^j^j  foj.  ^he  lecturer  to  facilitate  the 


ft^e«a»ti«MMU«t«f     jjj^Qj.     i^ig  pj,pi]<;  nnd  himselfj  by  exhibiting  in 


a  Manual  or  Text-book  the  order  of  his  doctrine 
and  a  summnry  its  contents.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  prepare 
this  uset'ul  subsidiary,  T  fhall  endeavor,  as  far  as  [lossible,  to  supply 
its  want.    I  shall,  iji  the  first  place,  endeavor  always  to  present  you 

with  a  general  statement  of  e\  orv  dr>ctrine  to 
A      ■  nramra  hi  explained,  before  descending  to  the  details 

of  explanation ;  and  m  order  that  you  may  be 
insared  in  distincter  and  more  comprehensive  notions,  I  shall,  whero 
it  is  possible^  comprise  the  general  statements  in  Propositions  or 
Pai-agraphs^  whidi  I  shall  slowly  dictate  to  yon,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  fully  taken  down  in  writing.  This  being  done,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  analyse  these  propositions  or  paragraphs,  and  to  explain 
their  daoaes  in  detail  This,  I  may  observe,  is  -the  method  followed 
in  those  conntries  where  instruction  by  prelection  1'^  turned  to  the 
best  account ;  —  it  is  the  one  prevalent  on  the  Continent,  mofC  es- 
pecially in  the  universities  of  Germany  and  Holland. 

In  pursuant^  of  this  plan,  I  at  once  commence  by  giving  you, 
*as  the  first  proposition  or  paragraph,  the  following.    I  may  notice, 
however,  by  parenthesis,  that,      wc  tnay  have  sometimes  occasion 
to  retrr  articulately  to  these  ]>ro])osition8,  it  would  be  proper  for 
you  to  distinguish  them  by  sign  and  number. 
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Th«  Hffit  pBitgniili,  thMi,  is  iiut: 

TI*  A  Byslem  of  Logical  Insiniction  condftt  of  Two  PartSf 
—  1^  Of  an  Iiitio.luction  to  the  science; 
Of  wtat .  Of  a  Body  of  Doctrine  oonatitatuig  Oia 


ofLo«lo< 

Soienoe  itael£ 

TlH»e,  of  coarse^  are  to  be  considered  in  their  order. 

^  H.  The  Inlrod notion  to  Logic  sliould  afford  answers  to  tlie 
followinjj  questions:    i.  Whnt  is  Logic ?  ii. 


jl!^^l^^J!!^     What  is  its  N'aluc'.-'    in.  \\  liat  are  its  iJivis- 

ions?  iv.  What  is  its*  History?  and,  v. 
What  is  its  Bibliography,  that  is,  what  aie  the  best  booka  upon 
the  8a1]»{eokf 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  qnettionfly  it  It  evident  that  its 
aouwer  is  given  in  a  definition  <^  Logle.  I  thenlbre  dictate  to 
yott  the  third  paragraph. 


f  IIL  Wliat  IB  Logic?  Ansff)'  —  Logie 
'•f  ^iei*****"    is  the  Science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as 
Thought. 

This  definition,  however,  cannot  be  understood  without  an  ar- 
ticulate exposition  of  its  soveral  parts.  I  there- 
fore proceetl  to  this  aimlysis  and  explnnation, 
and  shall  consiiler  it  un<ler  the  three  following  heads.  In  tlu-  first, 
I  shall  consider  the  iiR'.uiinir,  and  history,  and  pynoiiyms  of  the 
word  Lof/ic.  In  the  second,  I  nhall  consider  tlic  Genus  of  Logic,  • 
tliat  is,  explain  why  it  is  lined  as  a  Science.  In  the  third,  I  shall 
consider  the  Object-matter  of  Logic,  that  is,  explain  to  you  what 
is  mcaut  by  saying,  that  it  ia  (K>nver8ant  about  the  Laws  of  Thought 
as  Thooght 

Fint,  then,  in  regard  to  the  signifioanos  of  the  word*  Zogic^  yon 
are  aware,  is  a  Greek  word,  AoyuoJ;  and  AoyuciJ, 

W  JutotolJ.^"'     ^ -jW^wmw^ *««fn«i,  I  need 

hardly  tell  yon,  is  an  adjective,  one  or  other  of 
the  sahetantivea  hnar^^  wiimo6y  r^^nj^  a/rt^  or  tc^Kf^asr^  wtud^f  or 
rather  matter  af  §tudff^  being  understood.  The  term  Xvyuc^  in  this* 
spedal  signification,  and  as  distinctly  narking  out  a  particular  sol* 
ence,  is  not  so  old  as  the  constitution  of  that  science  itselfi  Aris- 
totle did  not  designate  by  the  term  XofycK^  the  science  whose  do^ 
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trine  be  fixvt  iblly  derdoped.  He  uses,  indeed,  the  •Q^^®  XeyuAt 

^  in  Tarious  combinations  with  other  substantives. 

Thus  I  find  in  his  Physics^  Xioyuai  i-iropLa^  —  in 
his  JRhetoric^  Aoyucot  Su(rx<peiai,-  —  in  his  Metajyhysica^  Xoyucac  mmUi^ 
tWt* — in  his  Posterior  Analytics^  o'ta  Xoytxa',*  —  in  his  Topicsy  Xoytr 
icbv  irpo^XTjixa.*  ITo,  likewise,  not  iinfrc'<iueiitly  iiiak»  s  ti'-o  of  the 
adverb  XoyfAf>.*^  ]5y  \vht>m  the  temi  Xoyuoj  waa  fii-st  ajiplied,  as  the 
word  t'xj)i\SNive  of  the  scieacu,  does  not  appear.  Boetbius,  who 
flourishetl  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  and  comiiicncemcnt  of  the  sixth 
century,  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Topics  of  Cicero^  that  the 

name  of  Logic  was  first  given  by  the  ancieut 
Peripatetics.  In  the  works  of  Alexander  of  Apk- 
^i^oLuOm Apb*    i^Uas,  the  oldest  eotnmentator  ve  possess  on 

the  works  of  Aristotle  ^e  ikinrished  towards 
the  end  of  the  seeond  eentnry),  the  term  hcffie^  both  aheolntely 
•nd  in  oombination  with  i^ar^^md^  etc,  is  fleqnMitly  employed 
■nd  the  word  is  fimiiliar  in  the  writings  of  all  the  snbseqnent  Aris- 
totelians.  Pl^vionsly,  however,  to  Alexander,  it  is  evident  that 

Aayimf  had  become  a  eonmMm  designation  of  the 
Pf  it  iicc;  for  it  is  once  and  again  thus  applied 
by  Clcoro*    So  much  lor  tlio  histon,'  of  the  word  Logic^  in  so  far 
as  rei^ards  its  iutroUiu-tion  and  otirlier  employmMBt*    We  hare  noW 
to  consider  its  derivation  and  nicaninc^. 

It  is  dcrivcil  from  Aoyo?,  and  it  had  primarily 
(blteMrttlMtiid     the  same  latitude  and  varicly  of  signification  as 

its  original.    What  then  did  Xoyov  sijrtiify  ?  In 


Twofold  :  ^  „ 

^j^^  Greek  this  word  had  a  twofold  mcanin-^.  It 

denoted  both  thought  and  its  expression ;  it  was 
equivalent  both  to  the  ntfio  and  to  the  Oftrtio  of  the  Letina.  The 


I  B.  It.  e.  a  lExti  IT  tpiyfar  AaTorir. 

"  Dabitationeni qu»  ncti  e  reruni  ^ini^'ulariiim 
(jpbyicTW)  <imit«nml»Uooe,  sed  c  ratiociua- 
tloM  Mte  oria  wt**  Walts,  wt  AM.  Ory., 

Tol.  Ji.  p  STrt.  L^-^ical  and  ilicilretirnl  r»'n«oii- 
tng  in  Amtotle  mean  tJie  tame  thing, — rit., 
fwwoulflg  flMAded  oiilf  oBganand  priadidM 
of  probability,  not  on  MoaMlf  tntki  or  M 
^aeial  sxpcrienees.  —  £a. 

•  TMt  miiBwIuii  ooeni  not  In  th»  RMor*, 
but  iti  the  M'ltThMs'irf.  B.  Hi.  (iv.)o.  .1.  and  tJ. 
Xiil.  (xiir.)c  1.  In  tiM  JUfMrte  we  Sod  Uw 

—  Ed. 

8  R.  xlii.  (xir.)  «.  1.  Cf.  I>»  Ommt. 

U.8.-ED. 

«B.L«.1I<-Bd. 
<B.  Id. 


•  ■.S^iliMt.  ffMt^  L  tl,0i  Jlfi-ViiLSt 

Jff/apA.,  vJ.  4, 17:  xl.  l.—BP. 

'  L.  L       i  n  a.  —  El). 

8  See,  especially,  his  ooBTiBMPtary  «■  Ihi 

T^ifr    Jn^^/l^rtV,«,  f  2  ( .*rAflli«,  ed,  HrHT1fH«,  p. 

141}.  whurv  hu  divides  }/  kayuc^  Tt  Koi  <rwA< 
Ao7iffTut^  WftayfAcertUi  into  flMr  braMbM, 
4»o3fi»rTHc/),  SioXtKriKV,  vttpaffrtK^,  aad 
ao^iffrucff.  llere  Lo^te  !■  iu<«d  tn  a  wider 
HMO  (hn  tho  >4MiT0  ud  •drcrti  bcor  te 

Arii^totlp,  •vrhllt"  the  cnjrnatr  trnn  rfftUtttien^ 
tains  iu  original  signiflcation.  —  Ed. 

•  Sao  Jlto  JMNa,  L  T|  Itee.  QwAt  ir.lL 
Clocro  probably  borroxrwl  thii  ii«c  of  ibo 
term  from  the  Htoic*.  to  whora  founder, Zeno, 
iJWtWot  <vll.  m  aMrflwa  the  oriffn  of  the 
division  of  nUlnoophr  Info  I^ojilc,  riiysu'*, 
and  tittitoa,  Mmetimes  erroneoualy  attributed 
lOrilSQw— BS. 
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Greeks,  in  order  to  obvinte  the  ambig:nity  thus  arising  from  the 

confusion  of  two  <liireroiit  things  under  one  expression,  were  eom- 
Jjciled  to  add  a  dilierential  (■j)ithet  to  llio  common  tomi.  Aristo- 
tle, to  eontradiatinmiisli  Aoyos,  nicaiiiucr  thouffJd^ 

Bow  cxpirMNd  Iflr  from  Am«>?,  nicaninLf  ■■^pvcc/i,  calls  the  Ibrnu  r  toi- 
Ariktotku  ,  ;    .     ,       7  .  . 

to-to,  —  Tuy  iv  7y  —  that  icithin^  —  that  in  t]i6 

mind;  and  the  latter,  tw      —  Uiat  icit/u^ut}   The  same  distiuo- 
^  ^^^^  tkm  oaaie  ftttbseqaeotly  to  be  expreaaed  by  tbe 

^  h^t&^tnt,  lor  tkonyht^  the  vtrbum  mentis; 

and  by  \Sy09  •wpo^t^uAtt  ^or  language^  tbe  neirbum  oris.*  It  vae  oeo- 
essary  to  gfve  yon  this  aoooant  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Xoyos, 
beoaoee  the  game  pawed  into  ita  derivative  kayut^;  and  it  alao  waa 
jieoeasary  that  yon  ahoold  be  made  aware  of  the  ambiguity  in  tbe 
name  of  the  aclenoeb  because  this  again  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
views  adopted  in  regard  to  the  object-matter  of  the  science. 
Bot  what)  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  appellation  of  the  science 
before  it  had  obtained  the  name  of  Logic  /  for, 
AppeUaUoM  of  tbe     y^^,  j  the  doctiino  had  been  discrimi- 

«dM£i|fc.  nated,  :nul  evon  cari  icd  to  a  very  high  perfection, 

before  it  received  the  designation  by  which  it  is 
EoAv  r'cnorally  known.  The  most  ancient  nam*'  for  wliat  was  sub- 
stHjucntly  dejiomiuntcd  Iaujic^  was  Dial* '•(if.  i>\xi  this  must  be 
undcifetuod  with  certain  limitations.  JJy  Plato,  the  term  diakctic  is 
frequently  employed  to  mark  out  a  particular  section  of  philosophy. 
Bnt  this  saotion  is,  with  Plato,  not  coextensive  with  the  domain  of 
Logic ;  it  indnder^  indeed.  Logic,  bat  it  does  not  exclude  Metaphy sic, 
ftr  it  ia  oonveraant  not  only  about  the  form,  bnt  about  the  matter 
of  onr  knowledge.  (The  meaning  of  these  expreaaiona  you  are 
Boon  to  learn.) 

Thia  wordf  ftoXamit^  i^^^XPh  ^  knrr^e^  or^  njgay/iarafiR,  being 
understood)  ia  derived,  yon  are  aware,  from 

Au^MCTui^-^ta  e^y-     JidX^yar-Jot,  to  hold  conversation  or  J/'.-^'-nnrse 

toffcthery  dialectic,  therefore,  literally  signifies, 
of  a  eowcermHon^  colloquy^  confroversy^  dispvte.  But  Plato,  wlio 
<!efincd  tlioiii^lit  nn  internal  disconrfo  of  the  sonl  with  itself'  and 
who  explained  to  &aAey«r<3«u  by  the  ambiguous  expression  Aoyf 

I  i^iui/.  Pn;i/.,  i.  10.  — Eo.  originated  with  the  Stoics.    See  Wyttcn- 

:  E.  g.,  rriUo,  Df  r;t<t  Matk^  p,  ass,  edit  huW»  note  on  Plutarch's  Moraiia,  p.  44  A 

I'arii',  1040;  riutanh,  PfiiloM.  tm  mm  printipi-  (ton.  vl.  fm  1,  p,  8*8,  adit  Oauw,  181Qj.«- 

bta,  e.  2  ( vol.  ii.  p.  777,  C,  ed.  Tmneof,  1Q20);  Ed.  • 

Sextus  Kmplricut,  Pyir*.  i/jp.,  1.  «5;  SlmpJi-  8  Fishaber,  p.  10.  \T^hh„rh  thr  T.<:::ik\  Einld- 

«faH,  fil  ai»*g.  AriM.t  P-  7i  IHiittKNenus,  FH.  tung.  &m  TlumUtm  p.        Scfhiita^  Jh 

«Mk«^t  ^  ^  At  cxpnaloiii  probftb^jr  — B».) 
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jffi^9$m^  did  not  certainly  <lo  violence  either  to  the  Greek  lan- 

p^nnfje  or   to  his  own  ojunions,  in  pivin<x  the 


Iirffr by riito  iiiiiue  oi  (/tu/rctic  to  the  ]»rocess,  not  inert'ly  oi 

locrical  inli  rence,  hut  of  mcLapiiysicnl  siteeula- 
tion.     In  our  own  times,  tlie  Platonic  signiiicatiun  of  the  word 

haa  been  revived,  and  Uegel  has  applied  it,  in 
^  Hcgai.  ^  more  restticted  meanuig^  to  metaphymMl 

■pecnbtioii  alono.*    Bat  if  Plato  employed  the  term  JHaheHe 

to  deoote  more  than  Logie,  Ariatotle  employed 

'  '    f'!   employ.  ^  ^  j^.       J^ifOtCHC  k  BOt 

vaaai  of  Dtalectu.  ^       ,  .... 

%  term  for  the  pure  eeienoe^  or  the  seienoe  in 


general,  bat  for  a  partioiilar  and  an  applied  part.  It 

merely  tbe  Logic  of  Probable  Matter,  and  ia  thna  convertible 
iHth  what  he  otherwise  denominates  Topics  (rotunj).*  This,  I 
may  obaerve,  haa  been  very  generally  misunderstood,  and  it  ia 
oommonly  anppoeed  tliat  Aristotle  uses  the  term  Dialectic  in  two 
meaninflrf,  —  in  one  menninf*  for  the  science  of  Lof^ic  in  general, 
in  another  for  the  Loiric  of  Prohnbilities,  This  is,  however,  a 
mistnke.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  a  smijle  passage  in  his  writings, 
on  tlic  ground  of  which  it  cm  possibly  be  maintained  that  he  ever 
employs  Dialectic  in  the  more  extensive  meaning.  This  is  in  his 
H/tetoric  i.  1  ;*  but  the  passage  is  not  stringent,  and  JJiakctic  may 
there  be  plausibly  interpreted  in  the  more  limited  signification. 
Bnt  at  any  rate  it  ia  of  no  anthority,  Ibr  it  ia  an  evident  Interpol** 
lk«,«a  mere  gloss  whioh  baa  erept  in  from  the  margin  into  the 
text'  Thna  it  appears  thait  Ariatotle  possessed  no  single  term  by 
which  to  designate  the  general  aeienee  of  whieh  he  waa  the  prin- 
cipal author  and  finisher.  Ana^jfUCt  and  Apfh 
»»c?r^**'^'*^    dWc^fe  with  Topio  (cqnivalent  to  JHahcHc, 

and  melnding  JSopkUtie)^  were  so  many  special 
names  by  wliich  he  denoted  particular  parts,  or  particular  applica^ 
tiona  of  Logic.  I  say  nothing  of  the  vacillating  and  varions  em* 
ployment  of  the  terms  Loffic  and  Dialectic  by  the  Stoics,  Epiou- 
reans,  an()  other  ancient  seliools  of  philosopliy;  and  now  proceed 
to  explain  to  yon  the  second  head  of  the  definition,  —  viZi,  the 
Genus,  —  class,  of  Logic,  which  I  gave  as  Science. 
It  was  a  point  long  keenly  mooted  by  the  old  logicians,  whether 


AA.  niw  yt.  €£.  Qmmmii, Ufita,  Vnmm.  fitpovt  Tivlt.  _  Kn. 

Opera,  1. 1,  p.  a.  —  to.  a       baJfonsiM.  iR.  Baifimi  Comm^tariiu  m 

i  See  Cuff  i?  ;  i      ^1  -  F.n,  (kgmmm  Ltgitmm  ArhuUKt,  Bmidiff^  1018. 

»  Topua,  1.1.   AtakfKTutbi  Si  ffvXKoyur-  Qn.  II.  ^  n.  p  10    ^^•^^rUl<'-.       h\»  version, 

fihs  i  ii  Milim  avXXoyt(4fUW9S.  —  hn.  omit*  this  poseagc  an  &u  UiUrpoialiou. — Eo.J 
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Logia  were  a  scieDce,  or  uq  ait,  or  neiihci-,  or  both ;  and  if  a  si  lence, 

whether  a  science  practical,  or  a  sciciici'  specu- 
lative,  or  at  oiioe   ?jH'«Mil.itivo  aiiJ  jnactical. 
Pinto  anil  the  I'latonisls  \  it  wcd  it  as  a  seieuce;' 
bill  with  tlii'iu  Dialectic,  as  T  Ijave  noticed, 
was  coextensive  with  the  Logic  aud  Metaphysics  uf  the  Peripatetics 
taken  together.   By  Aristotle  himself  Logic  is  not  defined.  The 
Groek  Aristoteliatu,  and  maoy  philosophers  mnoe  the  revival  of 
letters,  deny  it  to  be  either  soienoe  or  art.*  The  Stoi(»,  in  general, 
viewed  it  as  a  toienoe and  the  same  was  done  by  the  Arabian  and 
Latin  scfaodmen.*    In  more  modem  timee,  however,  many  Aris- 
totelians, all  the  IUmist%  and  a  mi\jority  oi  the  Cartesians,  main- 
tained it  to  be  an  art;'  bat  a  oonsiderable  party  were  found  who 
defined  it  as  both  art  and  science.^   In  Germany,  since  the  titnc  of 
Lttboits,  liOgic  has  been  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  science. 
_  ,  „      The  controversy  which  has  been  wnwd  on  this 

pomt  IS  pcrhfips  one  of  the  most  futile  in  the 
history  of  speculation.  In  so  far  as  Logic  is  concerned,  the  decis- 
ion of  tlie  qnc<!tion  is  not  of  tlie  very  sinallest  i:nport.  It  was  not 
in  cousetjueiice  of  any  ilivurbity  of  opinion  in  lejrard  to  the  scope 
and  nature  of  this  doctrine,  that  philosophers  <lis[»uted  by  what 
name  it  shouhi  be  called.  The  controver&y  was,  in  fact,  only  about 
what  w  us  jiropcrly  an  art,  and  what  was  properly  a  science  ;  and  as 
men  attaobed  one  meaning  or  another  to  these  terms,  so  did  they 
affirm  Logio  to  be  an  art,  or  a  sdenoe,  or  both,  or  neither.  I  should 
not,  in  fiurt,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  gay  anything  on  this  head, 
were  it  not  to  goard  yon  against  some  mistakes  of  the  rsspectable 
author,  whose  work  on  Logie  I  have  reooromended  to  your  atten- 
tion,^! mean  Dr.  Whately.    In  the  opening  sentence  of  his 

JStemoKUt  it  is  said  :  **L(MaoL  in  the  most  exten- 

Whaitily  quoted.  ,  i  •  t  .^t 

sive  sense  winch  the  name  can  with  propriety 
be  made  to  besr, maybe  considered  as  the  Science,  m  <1  also  the 
Art  of  Iteasoning.  It  investigates  the  principles  on  which  argumen- 
tation is  conducted,  and  famishes  rules  to  secure  the  mind  from 


1  (CainenuioJ,  Difputationa  PkUofophiem,  p. 
«)  rite  i  4|«.  S,  cd.  FSfMli,  IfllOL  Sea 

•l»r)(^i  I.  J)  44  -  Ed.) 

i  (See  Tlienuetitv,  U  AmaL  Pott.,  1.  1.  o.  24, 
le^,  |k  Sk  1Mi.>S».1  AmBonlM 

Henniv,  Im  CfUfs  .  Vn-r.  [\>.  3.  <  <1  A)d.  1508. 
—  £d.1  Simplici  if.  in  Catfg.,  Vrwt.  H  25,  p. 
S,  «d.  Daaileio.  1551.  — So]  Ziburella,  D» 
Jfatvm  Lnfiea!,  [I.  !  c  5,  »f  »ff.  —  Fr>  1  Smi- 
f  l««iniH  Lagieth  1>'«P  il-  qu-  4.  [p  m,  ed.  Ox- 


i.  {  1.  subs.  4.  H  Mff.,  p.  8,  ed.  1711.  —  Ed  J 
Gcnrd  Jobn  Voaiaf,  n»  Mtt.  JM*m^  tim  A 

4  [Seotos.  riMrffMiiiwrw,  qa.  s.  Altertat 

Ma^n*,  Tn  Tit  Pr/rrfimbilifmf,  C.  I  j 

<  [Kamus,  Jiutit.  Dmltct.^  1.  1.  e.  1.  Bar. 
gmdleliM,  Mi.  lag.,  1.  L  e.  1,  ff  4. — Zow] 

I  Bm  Sai%1ectnS)  M  •bo?»« — £». 
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error  in  its  dedaotiona.  Its  most  appropriate  office,  however,  la 
that  of  iBStttuting  an  analyaia  of  the  proooaa  of  the  mind  in  leaaon- 
ing;  and  in  thia  point  of  view  it  is,  aa  has  been  stated,  strictly  a 

science;  while  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  practical  rules  abore 
mentioned,  it  may  be  called  the  art  of  reasoning.  This  distinction, 
as  Avill  hereafter  appear,  has  been  overlooked,  or  not  clearly  pointed 
out,  by  most  writers  on  the  subject;  Lope  having  been  in  general 
regarded  as  merely  an  art,  aii<l  its  claim  to  hold  a  place  among  the 
sciences  having  been  expressly  denied." 

All  this  is,  Irom  firfit  to  last,  erroneous.  In  the  fii'^i  place,  it  is 
crroiK'ous  in  what  it  savs  of  the  opinion  itrev- 
iilenL  among  philosophers,  in  regard  to  llie  genus 
of  Logic.  Logic  was  not,  as  is  assorted,  in  general  ixjgardcd  as  au 
art,  and  its  chum  to  hold  a  plaoe  among  the  aeienoea  expready 
denied.  The  contrary  would  bare  been  correct;  for  the  immense 
majority  of  logicians,  ancient  and  modem,  have  regarded  Logio  as 
a  Bctence,  and  expressly  denied  it  to  be  an  art  In  the  seoond  place, 
supposing  Br.  Wbate1y*s  acceptation  of  the  terms  art  and  tcience 
to  bo  correct,  there  is  not  a  previous  logician  who  would  have 
dreamt  of  denying  that,  on  such  an  nccc  ] it ation,  Logic  was  both  a 
science  and  an  art.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  discrimination 
itself  of  art  and  science  is  wrong.  Dr.  Whately  considers  science 
to  be  any  knowlerliro  viewed  nbsolntely,  and  not  in  relation  to  prac- 
tice,—a  i-i^^niification  in  which  every  art  would,  in  its  doctrinal 
part,  be  a  science;  and  ho  defines  art  to  be  llie  npplicitinn  of 
IcnowloflLre  to  practice,  in  which  sense  Ethics,  Politics,  Kcligion, 
and  all  practical  sciences,  would  be  arts.  The  distinction  of  arts 
and  sciences  is  thus  wrong.'  l>u(,  in  the  fouiLli  plaoe,  were  the 
distinction  correct,  it  would  bo  of  no  value,  for  it  would  distinguish 
nothing,  since  art  and  science  would  mark  out  no  real  diflbrenoe 
between  the  varions  branches  of  knowledge,  but  only  different 
points  of  view  under  which  the  same  branch  might  be  contemplated 
by  us,  ~  each  being  in  diiferent  relations  at  onoe  a  sdence  and  an 
art.  In  fiiot.  Dr.  Whately  eonlbses  the  distinction  of  sclenoe  theo- 
retical and  sdence  practical  with  the  distinction  of  science  and  art. 
I  am  well  aware  that  it  would  be  no  ea.sy  matter  to  give  a  general 
definition  of  science,  as  oontiadistingnished  from  art,  and  of  art,  SB 
contradistinguished  from  science;  but  if  the  words  themselves  can- 
iif^t  validly  be  di.«criminntpd,  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate nnythinir  by  them.  When  I,  therefore,  define  Logic  by 
the  gi  'i'i'^  .I'  i'  ii'-f  .,  I  do  not  attempt  to  gi\  e  it  more  than  the  fjcncral 
denomiuatiun  of  a  bmnoh  of  knowledge ;  for  I  reserve  the  dibcrimi- 
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nation  of  its  peculiar  character  to  the  differential  quality  affoi^ed 
hj  ita  objeet-matter.  Ton  will  Und,  when  we  have  diaeoBBed  the 
third  head  of  the  definition,  that  Logo  la  not  only  a  scienoe,  bat  a 

demonstrative  or  apodictic  science ;  but  so  to  have  defined  it,  would 
have  been  tautological ;  for  a  science  conversant  abont  laws  is  con* 
Tenant  about  necessary  matter,  and  a  science  converBant  about 

necessary  matter  is  demonstrative. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  third  and  Inst  lu';i<l  of  tlie  defini- 
^      tion, —  to  explain  to  you  what  is  luoaiit  by  the 
obji'ct-inntler  <»i    l."pri<',  —  viz.,  tlic   J^aws  ol 


Thought  as  Thought.     The  consideratiuu  of 
this  1k  :i<1  iialiirally  divides  itself  into  tlirt'c  (juestion-*:  1,  Wliat  is 
Thought y  2,  What  is  Tiiought  as  Thought?  ii,  What  are  the  Laws 
of. Thought  as  Thought? 
In  the  first  plaoe^  then,  in  saying  that  Logic  is  convei:8ant  about 

•  Ti»    tk  —wM.    ^^^^^^      mean  to  say  that  it  is  conversant 

*  *  about  thought  strictly  so  called.  The  term 
thoughi  is  used  in  two  significationa  of  different  extent.    In  the 

wider  meaning,*  it  denotes  every  cognitive  act 
In  it,  wider  and whatcvor;  by  some  pbflosophera,  aa  Descartes 

and  his  disciples,  it  is  even  used  for  evety  mental 
modification  of  which  we  are  conscinns,  and  thus  includes  the  Feel* 
ing?.  the  VolitioDB,  and  the  Desires.'  In  the  more  limited  meaninj^ 
it  denotes  only  the  nets  of  the  T^ndoislaiidlng  properly  so  called, 
that  is  of  the  Faculty  of  Comparison,  or  tliat  which  is  distinp^uishcd 
as  the  Eiaborative  or  Diiseur.sivc  Faeulty.-  It  is  in  this  more  re- 
stricted siguilication  that  thought  is  said  to  be 
^*f*^ii*'iiniiift  ^  object^raatter  of  Logic.    Thus  Logic  does 

yo^th*  ijfhm  courjider  the  laws  which  regulate  the  other 

powers  of  mind.  It  takes  no  immediate  account 
of  the  fiicnlties  by  which  we  acquire  the  rude  materials  of  knowl- 
edge ;  it  supposea  these  materials  in  possesiion,  and  considers  only 
the  manner  of  their  ehiboration.  It  takes  no  account,  at  least  in 
the  department  of  Pnre  X«ogic,  of  Memory  and  Ima^nation,  or  of 
the  blind  laws  of  Assodation,  but  confines  its  attention  to  connec- 
tions regulated  by  the  laws  of  intelligence.  FinaUy,  it  does  not 
consider  the  laws  themselves  of  Intelligence  aa  given  in  the  R^n- 
lative  Faculty,  —  Intelligence,  — Common  Sense ;  for  in  that  faculty 
these  laws  are  data,  fiiets,  ultimate  and,  consequently,  inconceivabk; 

1  OwMtte*.  Prineipia,  p.  1.  i  9.    "Cogita-  intelUgere,ir«U«,ima|{iii«ri,«»d«tiftmMUtil«, 

liaait  MHOiM  intalHfo  flta  «nnlt  4|m»  noMi  idta  wt  bio  q«od  flO|^t«ra.>*— Kft. 

eoD<<ciH  in  nobi<«  Hit  ii,     i.it<  nti«  eonioi  In  tt  Sec  Leciure§  m  llftfBpflfri'fl,  tWIf  TfllT , 

nobkt  contckBtia  cat.  AU^ue  ita  non  modo  p.  Mi.  —  £i>. 
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but  whatever  transcends  the  sphere  of  the  conceivable,  traasoeada 
the  spljere  of  Loirio- 

Such  are  the  functions  about  which  Logic  is  not  convenant,  and 
such,  in  the  limited  slgnificiftion  of  the  word,  are  the  acts  which  are 
not  denominated  TLoughi.  We  have  hitherto  famd  what  thought 
ia  Bot ;  we  most  now  eodearor  to  determine  generaDj  what  it  is. 
The  eontempUtion  of  the  world  preaenta  to  onr  aabeidiaty  fiicnl- 
ties  a  multitude  of  olgeota.  These  objoeu  are 
Thoagbt  propw.  matoriala  aabmitted  to  ehboration  by  a 

higher  and  aelf-aotiTe  fteulty,  whieh  operatea  upon  them  in  obedi- 
ence to  certain  laws,  and  in  confonnity  to  certain  ends.  The  optttt- 
tion  of  this  faculty  is  Thought.  Ali  thought  ia  a  oomparison,  a 
recognition  of  similarity  or  difference ;  a  <M>njanction  or  dii|jnno* 
tion  ;  —  in  other  words,  a  synthesis  or  nnalysis  of  its  objects.  In 
Conecittion,  tliat  is,  in  the  fonnation  of  concepts  (or  general  notion<»), 
it  compares,  disjoins,  or  eoiijoins  attributes;  iu  nn  net  of  Jnrl<^inent, 
it  compares,  disjoins,  or  conjoins  conecjits;  in  Heasoning,  it  com- 
pares, disjoins,  or  conjoins  judgments.  In  eacli  step  of  this  process 
there  is  one  essential  element;  to  ihiuk,  to  t  uai]>are,  to  conjoin,  or 
disjoin,  it  ia  necessary  to  recognize  one  thing  through  or  under 
another ;  and  therefor^  in  defining  Thought  proper,  we  may  either 
define  it  aa  an  act  of  Compariaon,  or  aa  a  recognition  of  one  notion 
aa  in  or  under  another.  It  ia  in  peiformhig  thia  act  of  thinldng  a 
thing  under  a  geoend  notion,  that  we  aie  aaid  to  understand  or 
comprehend  it.  For  example :  an  otgect  ia  presented,  aay  a  book ; 
tliia  otgect  determineB  an  impreadon,  and  I  am  even  oonacioua  of  the 
impression,  but  without  reo<^nizing  to  myself  what  the  thing  is; 
in  that  cas^  there  is  only  a  perception,  and  not  properly  a  thou^t. 
But  suppose  I  do  recognize  it  for  what  it  is,  in  oUicr  words,  com* 
pare  it  witli,  ami  reduce  it  under,  a  certnin  concept,  cla^  or  com- 
plement of  attribntes,  which  I  call  book;  in  that  oase,  there  is  more 
than  a  perccf>tion,  —  there  is  n  thonjrht. 

All  this  will,  however,  be  fully  cxi>lained  to  you  in  the  s(  (piel ;  at 
present  I  only  attempt  to  privo  you  a  rude  notion  of  what  thinking 
is,  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  able  vaguely  to  comprehend  the  lin)- 
itation  of  Logic  to  a  certain  department  of  our  cognitive  fum  tious, 
and  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  Logic  is  a  science  of  thouglit. 
But  Thought  simply  is  still  too  undetermined;  the  proper  object 
of  Logic  is  something  still  more  definite ;  it  is 


i^r^um^m^    BOt  thought  iu  general,  but  thought 

merely  aa  thought,  of  which  this  science  takes 
oc^gnimice,  Thia  exprsssion  requirsi  eqihnMtion}  w*  come  there- 
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f >re  to  the  sooond  qnettioo,  —  What  iB  meant  bjr  Thought  as 

Thought  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  let  us  reiiK  Tiibcr  what  has  juisL  been  said 
of  llie  act  constitutive  of  thought,  —  Viz.,  lliat  it  is  the  recoirnition 
of  a  thing  im  comiug  under  a  coucfpt;  iu  otlicr  words,  the  marking 
aa  object  by  an  attribute  or  attiibutes  previously  known  as  common 
to  anndry  objects,  and  to  whioh  we  bava  acoordingly  given  a  general 
name.  ^'In  this  prooeia  we  are  able,  by  abstraotion,  to  distinguish 

from  each  other»^l*^  The  olject  thought  of; 
Thllgh"*"*'*^''    and,      The  kind  and  manner  of  thinking  it 

Let  us,  employing  the  old  and  eataUiahed  teoh- 
meal  expressions,  call  the  first  of  theae  the  matter,  the  second  the 
fornix  of  the  thought.  For  example,  when  I  think  that  the  book 
before  me  is  a  folio,  the  matter  of  this  thowj^ht  is  book  and  folio ; 
the  form  of  it  is  a  judgment.  Now,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
this  nnnlvsis  of  thoiiiiht  into  two  iihasfjj  or  sides  is  onlv  the  work 
of  a  scicnlifjc  discrimination  and  contrast;  for  a^,  on  the  one  hand, 
tlie  matter  of  which  we  think  is  onlv  cocrltahlu  through  a  certain 
form,  BO,  on  the  otlier,  the  form  under  \\  liich  we  think  cannot  be 
realized  in  consciousness,  unless  in  actual  apjdication  to  an  objoct.*" 

Xovv,  when  I  said  that  Logic  wiis  conversant 
L(«le  properij  eoD-     about  thought  considefed  merely  aa  thought,  I 

vrrsant  only  with  tlM  ^     •      ^^      a.  ^t^.T"-  ^ 

Form  Of  Tbouf ht        meant  simjdy  to  say,  that  Logio  la  oonverBaat 

with  the  fbrm  of  thooghti  to  the  ezelosion  of 
the  matter.  Thia  being  nnderatood,  I  now  proceed  to  show  how 
liogic  only  propoaea — how  Logio  only  can  propoie — the  form  of 
thoaght  for  ite  object  of  considention.  It  la  indeed  tme,  that  thia 
limitation  of  Lo^c  to  the  form  of  thought  has  not  always  been 
k^t  ateadily  in  view  by  logicians;  that  it  is  only  gradually  that 
proper  viewa  of  the  science  have  been  speculatively  adopted,  and 
still  more  gradually  that  they  liave  been  cnrricd  practically  into 
effect,  infsomnch  that  to  the  present  hmir,  as  I  sliall  hereafter  show 
yon,  there  are  sundry  doctrines  still  taught  l')'jfical.  whicli,  as 
relative  to  the  matter  of  thought,  are  in  £u:t  foreign  to  tlio  science 
of  its  form. 

"But  although  it  is  impossible  to  sliow  by  the  history  of  the 
science,  that  Logic  ia  conversant  with  the  form, 
lutdumn    ftMii-     iq  the  ezdusion  of  the  matter,  of  thought ;  this 
't^"!Ii  coodiL^  of    ^  lioweTer,  be  latia&ctorUy  done  by  a  conaid- 
tt»  tbing  itaei£         wation  of  the  nattre  and  eonditiona  of  the 

thing  itseK  For,  if  it  be  maintained  that  Logio 
taken  not  merely  the  fornix  bnt  the  .matter  of  thought  into  acoonnt 

>,£«(«k,|a,p.4,td«da.  ]fautcr,1880.— Ed. 
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(the  matter,  yon  will  recollect,  is  a  cotteotiye  expression  for  tlie 

several  olti^-'cts  about  which  thought  is  conversant),  in  timt  eaae, 

Logic  must  cither  consMcr  all  those  objects  without  •listinction,  or 

make  a  nelpotion  of  some  alone.    Now  the  fornu-r  of  tlicsc  nltcrna- 

tivo?j  h  manifestly  impossible;  for  if  it  were  rcMjuind  ili.-it  Logic 

shou!<l  comprise  a  full  discussion  of  all  cogilahle  objects,  —  in  other 

woi  'ls,  if  Logic  must  dmw  within  its  spheio  all  other  sciences,  and 

-    thus  constitute  itself  in  laut  the  one  universal  science,  —  every  one  :it 

once  perreiN  es  the  absurdity  of  the  requisition,  and  the  impossibility 

of  itij  fullilnn  nt.   But  is  the  second  alternative  more  reasonable? 

Can  it  be  proposed  to  Logic  to  take  eognisance  of  certain  oljecta 

of  thought  to  the  exclusion  of  otheni?   On  this  snppoeition,  it 

must  be  shown  whj  Logic  should  consider  this  particular  ohjecti 

and  not  also  that;  but  as  none  but  an  arbitrary  answer » that  i8» 

no  answer  at  all — can  be  given  to  this  interrogation,  the  absurdity 

of  this  alternative  is  no  less  manifest  than  tbat  of  the  other.  The 

particular  objects^  or  the  matter  of  thought*  being  thus  excluded, 

the  fbmi  of  human  thought  alone  remains  as  the  objoct-mnttcr  of 

our  science;  in  other  words,  Logic  has  only  to  do  with  thinking  as 

thinking,  and  has  no,  at  least  no  immediate,  concernment  with  that 

which  is  thonixht  n>»m5t.    Lo^ic  thus  obtains,  in  common  parlance, 

the  appellation  of  a  formal  science,  not  indeed  in  the  sense  as  if 

Logic  had  only  a  form  and  not  an  object,  but  simply  because  the 

form  of  human  thonLrljt  is  the  ohjoet  of  Logic;  so  that  the  title 

formal  science  is  properly  only  an  abbreviated  expression."' 

I  proceed  now  to  the  question  under  this  head,  —  viz.,  What  is 

meant  bj  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thonght  ?  in 

tJ'^  ^Zf^  otherwords,What  is  meant  b/ the Fonnal Laws 
xboogM  M  iiuHVM.         Thought  f 

We  have  already  limited  the  object  of  Logic  to  the  form  of 
thought.  But  there  is  still  required  a  last  and  final  limitation ;  for 
this  totm  contains  more  than  Logic  can  le^timately  consider.  Hu- 
man thought)  re  j  inlc  (1  merely  in  its  formal  relation,  mny  be  consid* 
ered  in  a  twofold  poiiit  of  view;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  cither 
known  to  us  merely  from  experience  or  observation,  —  we  are 
merely  aware  of  its  plienomcna  liistorically  or  empirically,  or,  on  the 
other,  by  a  reflective  sjiecnl.ition,  —  by  analysis  and  abstraction,  we 
sock  out  and  discriminate  in  the  manifestations  of  thouprht  what  is 
contaitied  of  necessary  and  universal.  The  empirical  or  historie;d 
coniiiderati<»n  of  our  thinkinir  faculty  does  not  belong  to  LoltIc,  V>nt 
to  the  I'liuiuomenology  of  Mind, — to  Psychology.   The  empirical 

lUm,Uglhti%vp.i,t.  C£Xtqg,AiiMilf««lrI«t<Kf  8,9.]|«Mf^SA«dll.18tt 
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observatiim  of  the  phenomena  neoeMufly,  indeed,  preoedes  their 
qieealasiTe  analjris.  But,  notwHhstendiiig  thu,  Logie  poMcwco  a 
peooliar  pfovinee  of  iti  own,  and  oonstitatea  an  independent  and 
OKolnttve  ooienoe.  For  wfaeie  our  empirioal  oondderation  of  the 
mind  terminatee,  there  oar  specniative  oondderatioii  eommeneee; 
the  neoeseary  elements  which  the  latter  eocnros  from  the  contingent 
materials  of  observation,— >the0e  are  What  oonetitnte  the  laws  of 
thoni^t  as  thoogfat."^ 

1  Of.  £««r,  Lagikt  f  ^  PP»  ^  7.->Sn. 
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LOQIC->L  ITSDEF]]nTI0N*HI8TORICAL]irOTICE8  0T0FIKI05S 
BEOABDING  ITS  OBISCT  AMD  DOMAIN— IL  ITS  UTIUTT. 

Ix  my  last  Lecture  I  commenced  the  consideration  of  Logic,— 
of  Logic  properly  80.  denominated, — a  acienoe 
for  the  coltiTatioii  of  whidi  erery  Enropean 
nnlrenity  has  provided  a  special  chair,  hat  which,  in  thia  ooontajyin 
oonsequenee  of  the  iiiiBeoncq>tion8  which  haye  latterly  arisen  in  re- 
gard to  its  nature  and  its  end,  has  heen  Yery  generally  sopeneded ; 
insomach  that,  for  a  oonndenMe  period,  the  chalra  of  Logic  in  oar 
Scottish  uniTcrsities  have  in  foct  taught  almost  everything  except 
the  doctrine  which  they  were  established  to  tench.  After  some  pre- 
cursory observations  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  coruumiiication  Avhich 
I  should  follow  in  my  Lectures  on  this  subject,  I  entered  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  science  itself,  and  stated  to  you  tliat  a  sx'stemntic  view 
of  Logic  would  consist  of  two  parts,  tlie  one  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  doctrine,  the  other  a  body  of  tlie  Doctrine  itself.  Tn  the  in- 
troduction were  considered  certain  preparatory  points,  necessary  to 
])C  understood  before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  science  itself; 
auJ  I  stated  that  these  preparatory  points  were,  in  relation  to  our 
science,  exhausted  in  five  questions  and  their  answers \%  What  is 
Logic?  2«,  WhatisitaTslaeY  8«,  How  is  it  distrihnted  ¥  4*,  What 
is  its  history  ?  0%  What  are  its  sabeidiaries? 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  <iaes> 
tions ;  and  as  the  answer  to  the  qnestion, — what  is  Logic, — is  given 
in  its  definition,  I  defined  Logic  to  be  the  science  conversant  abont 
the  laws  of  thought  considered  merely  as  thought;  warning  yon, 
however,  that  this  definition  could  only  be  understood  after  an  aitic^ 
nlate  explanation  of  its  contents.  Now  this  definition,  I  showed 
you,  naturally  fell  into  three  parts,  and  each  of  these  parts  it  be- 
hooved to  consider  and  illustrate  by  itself.  The  first  wa«;  tlie  ^vord 
gigniticant  of  the  thing  defined,  —  Logic.  The  second  w:is  tlio 
genus  by  which  Logic  was  defined, — science.   The  third  was  the 
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•bfeot-matter  oonstitiitiDg  the  diflbrential  qtiallty  of  Lpg^ — the 
la  VB  of  thought  as  thought.  Each  of  these  I  ootiaidered  in  ite  order. 
I,  first  of  ell,  explained  the  origina]  meaning  of  the  term  Zogie,  and 
gs?e  yoa  b  hri^  history  of  its  spplicetioo.  I  then  stated  M-hat  wns 
IK  I  c^snry^  in  regard  to  the  genna,  —  science ;  and,  lastly,  what  is  of 
princiijal  importance,  I  endeavored  to  make  you  vaguely  aware  of 
that  wliich  you  cannot  as  yot  ho  supposed  competent  distinctly  to 
comprehend  ;  I  menu  tlio  peculiar  character  of  the  ohjoct, — ^ohject- 
matter,  —  about  Avliich  I^opc  is  conversant.  The  object  of  J.nrr\(*^ 
as  stated  in  tlic  d.  finitioii,  is  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought.  "^I'liis 
ro-iuirLd  an  aiticulate  explauution ;  and  such  an  explanation  I  ca- 
dc.ivoicd  to  affoixl  you  under  three  distinct  heads;  expounding, 
r,  What  was  meant  by  thought;  2%  AVhat  was  meant  l)y  thought 
as  thought ;  3%  What  was  meant  by  the  laws  of^honght  us  thought. 

la  reference  to  the  first  head,  I  stated  that  Logic  is  oonTenant 
about  thought  taken  in  its  stricter  signification,  that  is,  aboat  tbonght 
considered  as  the  operation  of  the  Understanding  Proper,  of  of  that 
fiusalty  which  I  distingnisbed  as  the  Elaborative  or  DiscnrsiTe,  — 
the  Faculty  of  Relations,  or  Comparison.  I  attempted  to  make  yon 
vaguely  apprehend  what  is  the  essential  characteristio  of  thought* 
~  via.,  the  comprehension  of  a  thing  under  a  general  notion  or  attrl- 
hnte.  For  such  a  comprehension  enters  into  every  act  of  the  dis- 
earsiYe  faculty,  in  its  different  gradations  of  Conception,  Judgment, 
and  Reasoning.  But  by  saying  that  Logic  is  conversant  about 
thon^rht  proper,  Logic  is  not  yet  discriniinatcil  as  a  peculiar  science, 
for  there  ;ire  many  .sciences,  likewise,  infer  xli'i,  conversant  alxjut  the 
operations  an  i  <  1  ects  of  the  Klaboi-ative  F.aculty,  Ihere  is  re- 
quired li  furtlier  <leterminatiou  of  its  object-matter.  Tbis  is  done 
by  the  limitation,  that  Logic  is  conversant  not  merely  about  thought, 
but  about  thought  as  thought.  The  explanation  of  this  constituted 
the  second  head  of  oar  exposition  of  the  object-matter.  Thought,  I 
showed,  eonld  be  viewed,  by  an  analytic  abstraction,  on  two  sides 
or  phases.  We  could  either  oonsider  the  oljeet  thought)  or  the 
manner  of  thinking  it;  in  other  words,  we  oonld  edentifically  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other  the  matter  and  the  form  of  thought.  Not 
that  the  matter  and  form  have  any  separate  existence ;  no  object 
being  cogitable  except  under  some  form  of  though^  and  no  form  of 
thought  having  any  existence  in  consciousness  except  some  object 
be  thoncrht  under  it.  Tliis,  however,  formed  no  impediment  to  our 
analysis  of  these  elements,  throncjli  a  mental  abstraction.  This  is  in 
fact  only  one  of  a  thousand  similar  abstractions  wc  are  in  the  habit 
of  makinc:;  and  if  such  were  impossible,  all  Inimaii  sciewce  Avould. 
be  impossible.   For  example :  extension  is  only  presented  to  senae^ 
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under  some  modification  of  color,  and  even  imagination  cannot  rep- 
resent ejiteusiou  except  as  colored.  "We  may  view  it  in  jdiantasy 
as  black  or  whito,  m  translucent  or  oiKKjue  ;  but  represent  it  we  can- 
not, except  either  under  some  j)Ositive  variety  of  light,  or  under  the 
negation  of  light,  wliicli  is  darkness.  ]Jut,  psychologically  consid- 
ered, darkncb:}  or  bhickue&s  i&  im  much  a  color,  that  i^  a  positive 
eeusatioD,  as  whiteness  or  redue&i ;  and  thus  we  o^toaot  image  to 
onnelveg  aught  extended,  not  even  apaoe  itself  out  of  relatioa  Uk 
eolor.  But  b  this  iiiebilit7  even  to  imngiue  exteuaioo,  apart  firom 
•ome  oolor,  any  bindenmee  to  ovr  coaaidering  it  sdentifieally  apart 
fiom  all  oolor  ?  Kot  in  the  aaiaUeat ;  nor  do  Mathematics  and  the 
other  soienoes  find  any  diilootty  in  treating  of  extension,  withont 
even  a  single  reference  to  this  oondition  of  its  actual  manifestation* 
case  of  Logio  is  precisely  the  same.  Logic  considers  the  form 
apart  from  the  matter  of  thought ;  and  it  ia  able  io  do  this  without 
any  trouble ;  for  though  the  form  is  only  an  actual  pbienowenozi 
when  applied  to  some  matter,  —  object,  —  yet,  as  it  is  not  neeesfa- 
rily  astricted  to  any  object,  we  can  always  consider  it  abstract  from 
oil  ol)i('cts  ;  in  other  words,  from  all  matter.  For  as  the  matliema- 
ticiaii,  \i  iio  cannot  l  uit-lruct  liis  diagrams,  either  to  sense  or  to  im- 
aginatioa,  apart  from  some  particular  color,  is  still  able  to  consider 
tho  properties  of  exteusiou  apart  from  all  color ;  so  the  logician, 
though  ho  cannot  concretely  I'epreseut  the  forms  of  thought  except 
in  examples  of  some  partienlar  matter,  is  still  aUe  to  conrider  the 
properties  of  theae  fi>nns  spart  from  sll  mattw.  Tho  possibility  be- 
ing thns  apparent  of  a  eoosideration  of  the  Ibrm  abstractly  fiom 
the  matter  of  tbongbt,  I  showed  yon  that  snoh  sn  abstraction  was 
necetaary.  The  olgeets  (the  matter)  of  thought  are  infinite ;  no 
one  adenoe  can  embrace  them  all,  and  therefiire^  to  suppose  Logio 
conversant  about  the  matter  of  thought  in  genttsl}  is  to  say  thai 
hofpo  is  another  name  for  the  encyclopaedia  —  the  omne  8c0(k  — 
of  human  knowledge.  The  abstirdlty  of  this  supposition  is  appar- 
ent. But  if  it  be  impossible  for  Logic  to  treat  of  all  the  objects 
of  thought,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  treats  of  any  ;  for  no  rea- 
son can  be  iriven  why  it  should  limit  \in  consideration  to  some,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  As  Loiric  cannot,  therefore,  j)ossil3ly  include  all 
objects,  and  as  it  cannot  ]))>88ibly  bo  shown  why  it  shouM  include 
only  some,  it  ibllows  that  it  must- exclude  from  its  domaiu  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  of  thought  altogether;  and  as,  apail  from 
the  matter  of  thought,  there  only  remains  the  Ibrm,  it  fellows  that 
Logic,  as  a  spedal  adenoe  of  thought,  must  be  viewed  as  conTenant 
(delusively  about  the  lonn  of  thought. 
But  the  limitation  of  the  olject-matter  of  Logic  to  the  form  of 
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tlioQ^  (and  the  expfenkm  ^broi  o/  thought  is  convertible  with 

the  expression  thought  aa  tktniffht)^  is  not  y^t 
ThoMnlii  M TTuiHltt  ^     enough  to  discriminate  its  province  from  thnt  of 

other  science?;  for  Psychology,  or  the  Euipir- 
icnl  Science  of  Mind,  is  likewise,  nmonij  the  other  mental  phaniom- 
onri.  f-  niversnnt  about  tlip  |>lueuonieiia  of  fornial  thou<j;iU,  A  still 
further  liinitatioa  is  thetx-iore  refjuisite;  and  t!ii-  is  tjivcn  in  say- 
ing that  Logic  is  the  science  not  nuMvly  of  l  iiought  as  Thonn-ht, 
bnt  of  llie  Laws  of  Thoutrht  as  Thouglit.  It  is  this  deterrniuaLujn 
which  affords  the  proximate  and  peculiar  difference  of  Logic,  iu 
contradistinctioD  from  all  other  Mt€noes ;  and  the  explanation  of  iti 
rneming  oonstHnted  tk«  third  hetd  of  fbnstntlDii,  wbidi  the  ol^ee^ 
matter  in- the  definition  demanded. 
The  phenomena  of  the  ibrraal,  or  rabjeetire  phases  of  thoiight» 

are  of  two  lands*  They  are  either  such  as  are 
"""^  rtiTHomcna  of    oontingoDt,  that  is,  sndi  as  may  or  may  not 

pear ;  or  they  are  each  as  a»  neoesMry,  that  it, 
aadMOMMiy.  su^h  OS  oannot  bnt  appear.  TSiese  two  ctasBss 

of  phtenomena  are,  however,  only  manllcgted  in 
conjunction;  they  are  not  diaonminnted  in  the  actual  operations  of 
thought;  and  it  requires  a  speculative  analysis  to  separate  them^ 
into  their  several  classes.  In  so  far  as  these  phnenomena  are  con- 
sidered merely  as  ])ha^nomena,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  philosophy  is 
merely  o) (servant  of  them  as  mnnifestations  in  general,  they  belong 
to  the  science  of  Kmpirical  or  Historical  Psychology.  But  when 
philosophy,  by  a  reflective  abstraction,  nnnlyzes  the  necessary  from 
the  contingent  forms  of  thonirlit,  there  results  a  science,  which  is 
distinguished  from  all  othern  by  taking  for  its  object-iuatter  the 
frrmer  of  tiieae  classes ;  and  this  science  is  Logic.  Logic,  there* 
fore,  is  at  last  fUly  and  finally  defined  as  the  science  of  the  neees- 
sary  forms  of  thought.  Here  terminated  onr  last  Leotnre.  But 
though  fhll  and  final,  this  definitioii  Is  not  explicit;  and  it  still 
lemdns  to  erolTe  it  into  a  more  precbe  exprsssion. 

Kow,  when  we  say  that  Logie  Is  the  science  of  the  necessary 
fi>ini8  of  thought,  what  does  the  quality  of  necessity  here  imply  t 

''In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  in  so  far 
f^M^l^MM^tti     ^  ^  thought-  is  necessary,  this  foim 

weemttr.  must  be  determined  or  necessitated  by  the  na- 

1.  Deterroincdbytbe  turo  of  the  thinking  subject  itself;  for  if  it 
M^M^tte thinking     ^ere  determined  by  anything  external  to  the 

mind,  then  would  it  nnt  be  a  necessary,  but  a 
merely  contingent  determination.    The  tirst  condition,  therefore, 
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of  the  necessity  of  a  form  of  thought  is,  UiAt  i%  m  vulgeotivftly,  not 
objectively,  determined. 
**In  the  second  pluco,  if  a  form  of  thought     subjectively  tieoe«- 
^  sary,  it  must  be  original  aud  not  acquired.  For 

S.  OriglML  were  acquired,  there  must  have  been  a  time 

when  it  did  not  exist ;  but  if  it  did  ever  actually  not  exi^t,  we  muat 
be  able  a\  least  to  eonoeive  the  possibility  of  ita  not  eadstiug  now. 
But  if  we  an  ao  able,  then  ia  the  form  not  neeenaiy;  &r  the  crite- 
rion of  a  oontmgeat  cognition  la,  that  we  can  lepreunt  to  ooraelTea 
the  posaibiUty  of  ita  non-eziateBoeb  The  aaeond  ooodition,  there- 
fore,  of  the  neoeMity  c£  a  faaa  of  thoni^t  i%  that  it  ia  original,  and 
not  acquired. 

"In  the  thiid  place,  if  a  form  of  thought  be  neceasary  and  origin 
nal,  it  most  be  univenal;  that  ia,  it  cannot  be 

S«  XJnJTttMl*  •       ■  •  All 

tiiat  It  necessitates  on  some  occasions,  aud  does 
not  neccssitfitc  on  othci-s.  For  if  it  did  not  necessitate  imiTcrsfilly, 
then  would  its  necessitation  be  contingent,  and  it  would  consc- 
qnontly  not  be  an  orii;inal  and  necessary  principle  of  mind.  Tlio 
tiiird  condition,  tbereloi^  oi  the  neoessitiy  of  aibrm  of  thought  ia, 
that  it  is  universal. 

"In  the  lourLii  place,  if  a  form  of  tliouglit  be  necessary  and  nni- 
vei'sal,  it  must  be  a  law ;  for  a  law  is  that  which 
applies  to  all  cases  without  exception,  and  from 
which  a  deviation  ia  ever,  and  eveiywherc,  impossible,  or,  at  leasti 
unallowed.  The  £>urth  and  laat  condition,  therefore,  of  the  necea- 
aity  of  a  form  of  thought  i%  that  it  ia  a  law.** '  This  laat  condition, 
Ukewiaa^  enablea  ua  to  give  the  moat  explicit  enunciation  of  the 

o^jeot^natter  of  Logic,  in  saying  that  Logic  ia 
TT.0  of  joct-matter     ^  adeuce  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought, 
or  tlie  science  of  the  Formal  Laws  of  Tnonrrht,  or 


the  science  of  the  Laws  of  the  Form  of  Thought ; 
£ur  all  these  are  merely  various  expreesiona  of  the  same  thing. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  mny  be  proper 
(icncrti  hiMorical     iq  t-ike  a  very  general  ix»trosjject  of  the  views 

.      that  have  prevailed  in  resfnrd  to  the  object  uud 
regard  to  Uie  ottjcct  ....  . 

«Ml  aoMki of  Lflgto.     domain  ol  ivOgic,  from  the  era  when  the  science 

received  its  lirst  grand  and  di.<tinctive  develop- 
ment from  the  gemus  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  time. 

I  may  say,  in  general,  that  the  view  wldch  I 
^ItL^"'^     have  now  presented  to  you  of  the  object  and 

domain  of  Logic,  is  the  one  which  oonoentrates, 
ooizects^  and  completes  the  views  which  have  beoi  generally  hdd 

lEaer,  L(va;,|0,pi^9,liO,withaftworifiiMlliitwpolatioQt.— Ed  * 
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hy  logicians  of  the  peoialiar  provinoe  ni  their  aeioiioe.  It  k  the  one 

to  which  they  all  gravitate. 
It  is  vofbrtanate,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  logical 
writins;'^  of  Aristotle  have  pcrishccl,  and  that 
those  whicii  remain  to  us  cxliibit  only  his  view? 
of  the  science  cunsiileix'd  in  its  parts,  or  in  certain  special  rulations. 
None  of  the  treatises  which  aix?  now  collected  in  the  Oi-ganon^^ 
considers  the  science  from  a  central  jioiiit;  and  we  do  not  even 
possess  a  general  definition  of  Losrie  by  its  illuetrions  founder.  Tt 
would,  therefore,  be  unjust  to  the  mighty  master,  if,  as  has  u.su;iliy 
heen  done,  we  estimated  hie  oonoepUon  of  the  aoienoe  only  by  the 
partiAl  Tiewaeontained  in  thefragziientar}*  or  speeial  treatiaei  which 
baTe  ohaaoed  to  float  ashore  from  the  general  wieek  of  his  logical 
writings.  These  by  themsdves  are  eertainlj  enongh  to  place  the 
Stagirite  high  above  comparison  with  any  sttbseqnent  logieum ;  hat 
skin,  if  he  has  done  so  mneh  in  the  balf-doeen  treatises  that  still 
remain,  what  may  we  not  conceive  him  to  have  aooompUshed  in 
the  forty  wliiok  are  recorded  and  seem  to  have  been  lost?  It 
therelbre,  not  to  he  attribnted  to  Aristotle,  that  subsequent  logi- 
cians, mistaking  his  surviving  treatises  of  a  logical  nature— >few  in 
number,  and  written,  in  gcncrnl,  not  in  exposition  of  the  pure  sci- 
ence, but  only  of  the  science  in  certain  nuHlilied  applications  —  for 
a  systematic  body  ol  !•  aical  doctrine,  should  have  allowed  his  views 
of  its  partial  relations  to  influence  their  conceptions  of  the  geience 
ab*»olutely  and  as  a  whole.  By  this  iuflueneo  of  tho  Aristotclic 
treatises,  wo  may  explain  the  singular  circumstauce,  that,  while 
many,  indeed  most,  of  the  subsequent  logicians  speculatively  held 
the  floimdest  views  in  regard  to  the  proper  object  and  end  of  Logic, 
lew  or  none  of  them  have  attempted  l>y  these  views  to  punfy  the 
science  of  those  extraneons  doctrines,  to  which  the  anthority  o( 
Arialotle  seemed  to  have  given  a  right  of  oocnpaney  within  its 

domain.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  show  yon,  w 
^u^tin^l^^^l  ^^"^  correct,  in  geneni,  were  the  noUons 

entertained  by  the  Ch^lc  Aristotelians,  and  even 
by  the  Latin  schoolmen,  for  this  would  require  an  explanation  c  t' 
the  signification  of  the  terms  in  which  their  opinions  were  embo*l- 
ied,  which  would  lead  me  into  details  which  the  importance  of  the 
matter  would  hnnlly  warrant.  I  shall  only  say,  in  general,  that,  in 
their  mullifarions  coulrovensies  under  this  head,  the  diversity  of 
their  opinions  on  snbonlinnte  points  is  not  moi*e  remarkable  than 
their  unaiumity  on  principal.   L<^c  tliey  all  disorimiuated  as  a  sci- 

1  Sm  baloir,  p.  24.  — SOb 
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ence  of  tbe  form  ntid  not  of  the  matter  of  thoaght'  Thoie  of  the 
school  men  who  held  the  object  of  Iiogic  to  be  things  in  genend, 
lielil  till:*,  however,  tmrler  the  qnalification  that  things  in  general 
■w  ere  not  immediately  and  in  themselves  considered  by  the  loi^ieian, 
hut  only  ns  they  8too<l  under  the  general  fon:i^  in  [  nsed  on  them 
l»y  the  intellect  ("qnatenus  secuiidis  intentiomhus  hubstahant"), — 
a  mode  of  <!j»c'aking  which  is  only  a  periphrasis  of  onr  assertion,  that 
Logic  h  conversant  about  the  forms  of  thought.-  The  other  pchool- 
mcn,  again,  who  maintained  that  tbe  object  of  Lo^c  was  thought 
ia  itfl  prooeiMes  of  nmple  apprehention,  judgment,  tnd  reaaoniog 
(tbree,  two,  or  one),  oarefiiUy  ezplabed  thst  theio  oporatioiMi  wero 
not  in  their  own  nature  propoeed  to  the  logician^  for  as  tnch  they 
belonged  to  Animastic^  aa.thej  ealled  it,  or  Paycbology,  bat  onlf  In 
to  &r  as  they  were  dirigible  or  aalgeot  to  Unra, — a  atatement  which 
is  only  a  leas  simple  expression  of  the  &ot,  that  Logic  is  the  seience 
of  the  laws  of  thought.'  Finally,  those  schoolmon  who  held  that 
the  object-matter  of  Logic  was  found  ui  second  notions  as  ^plied 
to  first,  only  meant  to  say  that  Logic  wag  oonvcr^  iTit  with  concep- 
tions, judgments  and  reasonings,  not  in  theniselveb,  but  only  as  reg- 
ulators of  tlionght,*  —  a  statement  which  merely  varies  and  per- 
plex e<)  the  expression,  that  the  object  of  Logic  is  the  fonual  Uws 
of  thought. 

The  same  views,  varions  in  appearance,  but,  when  analyzed,  es- 
sentinlly  the  same,  and  esjt»entially  coiTect,  may 
Mnltio-Wotflm         uacea  through  the  Leibnitio-\Vollian  school 
into  the  Kanliiiu;  so  that,  wh'dc  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  were  never  adequately  carried  out  into  practical 
application,  it  cannot  b«  ' denied  that  they  were  theoretically  not 
unsound. 

The  conntiy  in  wlddi,  perhaps,  the  nature  of 

Logic  has  been  meet  completely  and  generally 
misunderstood,  is  Great  Britain.   Bacon  wholly  misooncelved 


1    Logicof"  soIm  coofiilcrnt  fbrmns  !nten- 
tiooHm  cuuunuuet."    Alberttu  MaxnuSi 
Ar  JitiM*,  Is.  I.  tTM.  L  «.  8.  F«r  vaitoas 

gch<)la>flo  tliPorifS  on  the  obj<?rt-in«ttPr  of 
Logic,  t«e  Scotus,  *KP<r  Univ.  rttrpii^n,  Qu. 
Mi;  fiilMmlta,  Di  MM  Logttv,  lib.  i.  cap. 
19;  SmiglcciUB,  T^gka,  Disp.  ii.  qu.  1;  Came- 
rariiu,  IHtputatioiut  PUilotapKiccr ,  V%X%.  L  qu. 
V  |K  1,  «i  MV.  Conpm  JtewMiwn,  p>  ISB. 

» [G.  J.  TomIb*,  D€  Nat.  Artium  ihm  Tk 
Lngita.  c  Iv  ]  Compare  Alex,  de  A\t*,  I» 
iiftapk  1  iv .  t  ■  6.  "  D(«l«otlMi  Mt  iSTeiiU  ad 
wgttlandumdii«uwMalaldlMtW<tllUonii; 


l<!«»n  qii.Tdnm  pccntida?  intentionefl  Invenho 
BQUt  ad  regulaiidum  di»euntim,  de  quibM 
praprle  «at  LoRkft.**  SeealM  Zitanllftaad 
CmmcrmriuB  a«  above.  —  Ed. 

3  (Camorariua,  Ditp.  Phil.,  V.  i.  qa.  1,  p. 
8.  —  Ed.)  Schnler,  I^ilotopkia,  p.  SOT,  [L.  v., 
Logica,  Exer.  I.,  cd.  Ilagae  Comitia,  ITfiS  — 
£t>.]  D'Abra  de  Raconi*,  [Tratiaiio  Totim 
Fkii»»opkimf  PrmittdM  Logim,  Foat.,  o.  i.  Jk  4^ 
«d.FUMIi,16iO.— B».l 

4  See  Znhan  lla  and  riiinrrariii*,  as  iilxn  C, 
—  Et».  [Compare  Toncias,  Cwrsiu  I'fiiloiophi- 
cut,  Disp.  L  qs.  Wlttp.  18,  M  «S.  Pkrii^  1M».J 
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its  ohaiMter  in  ««rCaiii  iMpeets;  bot  his  errors  are  !iittgDifieaiit» 
when  oompar^  with  tils  total  miBapprebension  of  its  nature  by 
Looks.  The  charaolor  of  these  mistakes  I  shall  have  ooeaMon  to 

iUnstmte  in  the  sequel;  at  present  I  need  only  say,  that,  wlule 
those  vhok  tiU  lately^  attempted  to  write  od  Loirlc  in  the  Englisli 
langnnge  were  otherwise  wholly  incompetent  to  tlie  task,  tliey,  at 
the  same  time,  citlier  shared  tlie  mi-conceptions  of  its  nature  with 
Locke,  or  only  contributed,  by  their  own  hapless  attempts,  to  jns- 
tity  the  prejudices  i)revalent  against  the  science  which  they  protessed 
to  cultivate  and  iiuprove. 
It  would  be  uigust  to  confonnd  with  other  attempts  of  onr  country- 
men in  logical  science  the  work  of  Dr.  Whately. 


r,— fMMmi     t£i^  author,  if  not  endowed  with  any  high  tal» 

character  «f  hii  B»  i^. 

ent  ibr  philosophical  speenlation,  possesses  at 
leasi  a  soond  and  Tigocons  nnderatanding.  He 
wforlimatdj)  howsrer,  wrote  his  JSIemmtt  of  Zogie  in  singular 
naaeqnaintanee  with  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  solence  in 
andsot  and  in  modem  time%  with  the  ezoeption,  apparently,  of  two 
woiks  of  two  Oxford  logteians, — the  TnsHtuHo  of  Wallis,  and  the 

CbfwpsmKtim  of  Aldrich,  —  both  written  above 
JJMdl.  ^  cenfnry  tigo,  neither  of  them  rising  above  a 

bumble  mediocrity,  even  at  the  date  of  its  com- 
pojsition ;  and  Aldrich,  whom  Whatcdy  unfortunately  regards  ns  a 
safe  and  leanied  guide,  had  himself  written  his  l)ook  iti  ijjnorauce 
of  Aristotle  and  of  all  the  principal  authors  on  the  science,  —  an 
ignorance  manifested  by  the  grossest  errors  in  the  most  eK  nientary 
parts  of  the  science.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  l^lttnenta  of  Whately,  though  the  production  of  an  able  man, 
are  80  ftr  behind  the  adTanoement  of  the  scienoe  of  which  they 
treat;  that  they  are  defiirmed  with  nnrnerom  and  serions  errors; 
and  that  the  only  reoommendation  they  powess,  Is  that  of  being  the 
best  hook  on  th«  saljeet  In  a  language  which  has  abaolotely  no 
oth|Nr  deswving  of  notioe  I  ^ 
I  have  now,  thefSffore,  to  call  your  attention  to  Dr.  Whatel/s 
account  of  the  object-matter  and  domain  of 
Wh.teiy'«  Hew  of  Logic.  "The  treatise  of  Dr.  Whately,**  says  his 
the  oi4}«ct  maiier  and     Vios-Frincipal  and  epitomator  Dr.  Hinds,^  "dis- 


i«Hiill4)f  LogfcL   .  . 

^wAafWeM.         pl&ys>  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  cleariy 

done  so,  the  true  nature  and  use  of  Loi}:ic;  so 
that  it  may  be  approached  no  longer  as  a  dark,  curious,  and  merely 

I  9m  Dbami»H3,  p.  128,  ■eeond  edition,      t  Barod»«tum  to  Logie^  rreflbce,  p.  viii  Ox- 
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speealatiTd  vtoAj^  mch  u  one  Ib  q»t  in  flmcf  to  eltas  with  attrokigj* 
snd  alchemy.** 

Let  ns  try  whether  this  eulogy  be  as  merited  as  it  ia  nnineasated. 
Now,  Dr.  Whatdy  cainiot  ti'uly  be  said  oleariy  to  display  the  na- 

tnre  of  Logic,  because  in  dini'rt'nt  ]ins6age8  he 
WhateijrpropowBto     proposes  to  it  diftbrent  and  contradictor v  ob- 
logic  di^ntaud     .         ^j^^^      cannot  bo  said  to  displnv  tlie  true 
nnf^fr  nature  uf  J^ogic,  for  ot  these  dittereut  objects 

there  is  not  one  which  is  the  true. 
In  several  passages/ he  says  that  "the  prm-ess  or  operation  of 
rea8onin[r  is  alone  the  appropriate  province  of  Logic."  Kow,  this 
btatcinont  is  incorrect  iu  two  respects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in- 
correct, iuasiuuch  as  it  limits  the  object-matter  of  Logic  to  that 
part  of  the  Diseonive  Fseolty  wUdh  is  espedalty  denominated 
Reanning.  In  this  view  Logio  is  made  eoayertible  with  Syllogis- 
tic. This  is  an  old  error,  which  has  been  fl«qnently  refiitedf  and 
into  whieh  Whateiy  seems  to  haye  been  led  by  his  guide  Dr.  Wallis. 
In  the  seoood  place,  this  statement  is  inconreet,  inasmnch  as  it 

makes  the  process^  or,  as  he  also  oalls  it,  the  op- 
The  operation  of  Re«-    emtiott,  of  reasoning  the  olgect-matter  of  Logic 
vMtu^^^lAt^ii^    Now,  a  definition  which  merely  affirms  that 
WteMjiflnM.  Lcgio  is  the  science  %v1iich  has  the  process  of 

reasoning  for  its  ohjocl,  is  not  a  definition  of 
this  science  at  all ;  it  docs  not  contain  the  diftercntial  quality  by 
which  Lo^ic  is  discriminate*!  fnnn  other  sciences ;  and  it  does  not 
prevent  the  most  erroneous  opinions  (it  even  suirgests  them)  from 
being  taken  up  in  regrnd  to  its  nature.  Other  sciences,  as  Psychol- 
ogy and  ^Xctaphysie,  propose  for  their  object  (among  the  other  fac- 
ulties) tbe  operation  of  reasoning,  but  this  considered  in  its  real 
nsfture:  Logic,  on  the  oontrary,  lias  the  same  for  its  object,  but  only 
in  its  Ibrmal  capacity;  in  ftcl^  it  has  in  propriety  of  speech  nothing 
to  do  with  the  process  or  operation,  bat  is  converaant  only  with  its 
laws.  Dr.  Whalelyli  definition  is  therefiire  not  only  inoorapet^t, 
but  delosive;  it  would  cooiband  Logic  and  Plsychology  and  Meti^ 
phyric,  and  tend  to  pmpetnate  the  misooncepdons  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  Logic  which  have  been  so  long  prsTalent  In  this  country. 
_   ,  But  Dr.  Whateiy  is  not  only  wrong  ss  mes»- 

ly  and  otmtnMtbutBr  ^  ^MToign  Standard,  he  is  wrong  as  meas- 

niake*  Lflnpinpp  the  urcd  by  his  own  J  ho  is  himself  contradictory, 
adequate  obj|«ct^mat<  Yon  liave  just  seen  that,  in  some  places,  he 
ttroflA^e,  makes  the  operation  of  reason! ui^  not  only  the 

priooipal  bat  the  adequate  object  of  Logic.    Well,  iu  others  he 

I  Bw  Iff.  X,     HObttltd  ««l|lo«. 
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makes  tUs  toial  or  adcquntc  object  to  be  language.  But  m  tbere 
cannot  be  two  adequate  objects,  and  as  language  and  the  oper»* 
tion  of  reasoning  are  not  the  same,  there  ia,  tberefinef  *  contiadio- 
tion*  **In  introdneing,"  he  says,** the  mention  of  laognage  previ- 

onaijr  to  the  definition  of  logic,  I  have  depart^  firom  established 
praetioe,  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  thnt  logio  is 
entirely  conversant  about  language ;  a  truth  which  most  writers  on 
tile  subject,  if  indeed  tliey  were  fully  aware  of  it  themselves,  have 
certainly  not  taken  clue  cnrc  to  impress  on  thoir  rca<ici's."*  And 
airnin :  "T^oiric  is  whollv  concerned  in  the  use  of  l;miruai;o.''' 

In  our  last  Lecture,  1  called  your  attention  to  the  anibiijuity  of 
the  term  Aoyo«,  iu  Greek,  meaning  ambiguously  either  tliouLrht  or  its 
expre<!sion  ;  and  this  ambiguity  favored  the  rise  of  two  count er- 
opiniou^  ill  regard  to  the  object  of  logic;  for  while  it  was  generally 
and  cuirectly  held  to  be  immediately  conversant  about  the  internal 
XSyos,  tkoughU  some,  Itowerer,  on  the  oaBtrary,  maintained  that  it 
was  immediatdj  eonTCvsant  abont  the  external  X^yo9,  language. 
How,  by  some  unacoonntable  illusion^  ]>r.  Whately,  in  different 
plaoBi^  adopts  these  opfKisite  opinions,  and  ennndates  them  without 
a  word  of  ezphmation,  or  wtUiovt  eren  s  snspicion  that  they  are 
contradictory  of  each  other.* 

From  what  I  have  now  saicl,  yon  may,  in  some  degree,  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  credit  is  to  be  accorded  to  the 
The  tni*  nature  of  assertion,  that  Dr.  Whately  is  the  only  Icgiciaa 
LcgwjMore  •ometly  ^y^j.  elcarly  displayed  the  tnio  nature  and 

"^^T****  ^.ji^^HL  of  Loixic.     In  fact,  so  far  is  this  assertion 


ftea iv  Wiwtvli'.         from  the  truth,  that  the  objeot^m alter  and  scope 

of  Lo!*ie  was  far  more  correctly  understood 
even  by  tlie  scholastic  logicians  than  by  Dr.  Whately  ;  and  I  may 
eatition  you,  by  the  way,  that  what  you  may  fiml  staled  iu  the  JSVti- 
hu,hU  of  the  views  of  the  schoolmen  touching  the  nature  and  end 
of  Lo^c,  is  in  general  wrong;  in  particular,  I  may  notice  one 
meet  erromoos  aHegation,  thai  the  sohoolmen  **  attempted  to  employ 
logic  Ibr  the  purpose  of  phyaioal  diaooTory.'' 

Bnt  i^  compared  only  with  the  older  logioums,  the  assertion  of 
Br.  Hinds  is  ibwid  nntenable,  what  will  it  be  found,  if  we  compare 
Whately  with  the  logidans  of  the  Kantian  and  Leibnitian  schools, 
of  whose  writings  neither  the  Arohbishop  nor  his  abbreviator  seems 
ever  to  havo  heard  ?  And  here  I  may  observe,  that  Great  Britain  is, 
I  believe^  the  only  conntiy  of  Kurope  in  which  boolcs  are  written 
by  nspeetable  authors  upon  sotences,  of  the  progress  of  which,  fi>r 

1  ragv  '  Page  74.  *  Baaidea  moat  vague.  —Joumg, 
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above  &  century,  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  iufbrm 

tUumsclves. 

The  second  qneitloii,  to  wbioh  ia  the  IfrtrodMliQti  to  Logie  m 
aniwer  is  veqiilrad,  is, — What  is  the  Valad  or 
The  uiiiiir  «f  xTtiKty  ofthMfldaiieet  Before  proeeedSng  to 
a  spedal  oonaidevKtioii  of  thu  qiieedon,  it  may 
be  proper  to  obeerTe,  in  general,  that  the  veal  utility  of  Lo^e  haa 
been  obeeofed  and  diapanged  by  the  falae  vtititiea  wMeh  have  too 
frequently  been  arrogated  to  it;  liar  when  logic  was  found  nnable 
to  aooompliBh  what  its  unwise  encomiaste  had  promised^  the  recoil 
was  natural,  and  as  it  failed  in  performing  everything,  it  was  lightly 
inferred  that  it  could  perform  nothing.  Both  of  these  extremes  aro 
equally  erroneous.  There  is  that  which  Logic  can,  and  t^iore  is  thsit 
■which  Logic  cannot,  perform ;  and,  therefore,  before  attempting  to 
show  what  it  is  that  we  ought  to  expect  from  the  ftn<1y  of*  this 
science,  it  will  be  proper  to  show  what  it  is  that  we  ought  not.  I 
ahull  tlierel'ore,  in  the  lirst  place,  consider  iia  false  utilities,  and,  in 
the  second,  its  true. 

The  attribution  of  every  false  utility  to  Logic  lias  aiisen  from  er- 
roneous oi)iiUons  held  in  ren-ard  to  the  obioct  of 
tribiited  to  Lofio.  Science.    £50  long  as  it  was  supposed  that 

.lo^e  took  any  cognizance  of  the  matter  of 
thought,  — >  80  long  as  it  was  not  distinetty  imderatood  that  the  form 
of  tbongfat  waa  the  exdnatTe  object  of  this  adence,  and  ao  long  aa 
it  waa  not  diaeneambeied  of  ita  extraneona  lamber,  ^  so  long  mast 
erroneooa  opmions  liave  been  preralent  aa  to  the  natnro  and  oom* 
ptehension  of  ita  end. 
It  waa  aoeofdingly,  in  the  first  place,  fieqnently  supposed  that 
Lo^c  was,  in  a  oertiun  sort,  an  instrument  of 
scientific  discovery.  The  title  of  Qrf/anon^^ 
i/isfntmentj  —  bestowed  on  the  colleetion  we 
possess  of  the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle,  contributed  to  this  er- 
ror. These  treatises,  na  I  observed,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  wnt- 
in^^s  of  the  Stagirite  on  Logic,  and  to  hitu  we  owe  neither  the  order 
in  whicli  they  stand  arranged,  nor  tli  '  ueral  name  nndcr  which 
they  are  now  coniprehended.*  In  later  times,  these  treatises  were 
supposed  to  contain  a  couiplete  system  of  Logic,  and  Logic  was 
viewed  as  the  organ  not  only  of  Philosojdiy,  but  of  the  sciences  in 
general.  Thus  it  was  tliat  Logic  obtained  not  only  the  name  of  t»- 
anantnif  or  in$trttnmUal  philoaqpht/,  but  many  other  high-eonnd- 


A«  an  inntrumeiit  of  ° 


1  See  Rrandls  AriitottUn,  finf  nhademiukm    l¥\    Troii(Ieinlmi|^  Wmtntn  JbOttit 
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rag  tlUea.  It  wit  Icmg  gencfally  styled  tbe  Jri  nf  arU  olid  M> 
mee  of  scimoet,  ^^Loc^**  wyv  8oo(ii8»  <*«0t  an  artiom  et  sde^ 
tift  Mientianiin,  qua  aperta,  omiMt  tXim  aperitmtiir}  fit  qua  clausa, 
onmes  ali®  clauduntur;  cum  qua  qtuelibet,  sine  qua  nulla."  ^  la 

modern  times?,  we  have  systems  of  this  science  under  the  titles  of 
Via  ad  YcritcUem^ —  Cynosura  ^  'eritatht  ^  —  Caput  et  Apex  PhUos- 
ophicB*  —  JfmriMticfT,  swe  Introductio  ad  Artem  Invcuiendi^'  etc. 
Btt(  it  was  not  only  viewed  as  an  instrument  of  discovery,  it  was 

likewise  held  to  be  the  infallible  corrector  of  our 
j^J^I^JJJJ^JJ^         intellectual  vices,  tlie  iiivigorator  of  our  intel- 
lectual imbecility.    Ileuce  some  entitled  their 
Logics,  The  Medicine  of  the  Mnd,''  The  Art  of  Thinking,'  The 
Zighthauee  of  the  MBedt*  Tke  Mmm  Uitching  the  Might  Ve$ 
qf  Bmtwm^  eCo^  ete.  Now,  In  all  tlus  Uiera  k  a  mixtnre  of  trnth 
and  error.  To  a  oeitdn  «ztoiit»  and  in  eeatain  points  of  view,  Logic 
la  the  oigan  of  philoaopbf  ,  tho  criterion  of  trath,  and  the  coitootor 
of        and  in  othen  it  is  not* 
In  reference  to  the  dispute,  whether  logic  maj  with  profmety  be 
called  the  instirumanl^  the  orgtmon  of  the  other 
lawbtre^caLoi^    gcience6,.the  question  may  bo  at  once  solved  by 
f^^g^gg^  a  distinction.   One  science  may  be  styled  the 

instrument  of  another,  either  in  a  material  or  in 
a  formal  point  of  view.  In  the  former  point  of  view,  one  pcicTice  ia 
the  ovixan  of  another  when  one  science  determines  lur  anoilicr  its 
contents  or  objects.  Thus  Mathematics  may  be  called  the  material 
instrument  of  the  various  branches  of  physical  science ;  Philology  — 
or  study  of  the  languages,  Latin>  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  etc., 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  relative  history  —  constitutes  a  material 
instrument  Xo  Christian  Theology ;  aad  the  jurist,  in  like  manner, 
finds  a  material  in^jfcniment  in  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
conntiy  whose  laws  he  ezpdnnds.*  Thoe^  alKs  Physiology,  in  a 

1  Mmrritil  Krposlit'o  Qi(rrstirmum  Dottoria  5  Gunner,  An  H*urifti>a  TntfUcrttuiKs,  LI|>» 
SHkilis  m  qumque  UnhtruUia  PcnpAgtiiy  Qu«at  1 750.    TfaUato  di  Meutr  Sttxitluvto  Erixxo, 


I.  f  aeatf  <Vm,  Liigd.  IMS,  «imi.  L  i».  4SI.)  edP  hmnmaifm  mtrnMimiu  dt  gfimukld 

Mauri! Iti«  n  ffertto  St.  Aii^tiftiii  a>i  hlf^  anthor-  nrl'r  sn'j  ntit,  Venice,  IfiM.  —  Kn. 

ity  for  the  abov«  quotntion.   It  slightly  re-  «  i«ctiinib«UMii,  iStditma  AUnlU,  sir*  Artia 

iiBtiMj)»«hMw,l.iLe.lS.  Stvudmit  Ampm  OmmMb,  Amtt  INT. 


—  Kn.  Lsnge,  Mf^fkina  Mmtis,  Ualie,  1703  —  Rn. 

X  Uandtiof ,  Via  ad  Ytritatim  MoruUm,  Ua-      J  L'Att  de  Pmur,  coramODly  known  aa  Um 


Is,  ms.    DttriM,  fb  Ml  fWMMM,  JCBM,  Fwt  Bo3«]  Lf^lle.  8«v«nl  Other  woHb  iMT* 

ITR!  r2i1  f^it).  —Ed.  appcnrcd  uiirlcr  the  rame  tffte.  —  Kr>. 

V .  LMUtvmhergim,  Cynontra  Bona  Mtrntis  (jronaom*,  Pkarus  itutikiius,  itv«  Logica 

$.  Logiea  Kontoch,  1GS3.   R.  iMmm,  C|MMMi  Skeiiva,  Lifis.,  MBT.  —  Ed. 


Mationis,  Arataem,  1067.  —  Ed.  9  WattI,  JU«Ai,  trttu  Mtgkt  0*  ^Bm$$m.-^ 

*  8ee  Krag,  Logik,  |  9,  p.  23.  ft-om  wtiom  £i>. 

K>vi-rat  of  the  ritOf  d^SnHkMHWWpifOlwMy  to  See  Genovefi,  p  41.  [  EUmentontm 

.—So.  Lvka'Critim  Ukri  K.,  1.  i.  0.111.— KdO 
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material  point  of  view,  is  the  organon  of  medicine;  Aristotle  has 
indeed  well  said,  that  medicine  begins  where  t]ie  pbiloeophy  of 

nature  leaves  off.'  Iti  tlic  latter  point  of  view,  one  science  is  the 
oi'gfinon  of  another,  when  one  science  detenu iiics  the  scientific 
form  of  anotlu:r.  Now,  as  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Logic 
8tan«1s  in  tliis  relation  to  the  other  sactenc^^  as  it  appertains  to 
Logic  to  consider  the  genei*nl  doctrine  of  Method  and  of  sys- 
tematic construction,  in  this  respect  Logic  may  be  ]iroperly 
allowed  la  be  lo  the  bei(;uces  au  itislruuieut)  hul  only  a  formal 
iostrnment.* 

lo  regard  to  the  other  titles  of  honor,  Logio  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  denominated  a  [Henretio  or]  Art 
Lo.ic  nnt  properly    <^  DiBCOTOiy.  ^'For  diaooTeTT  OT  inveutiou  U 

ku  art  of  aweovarf,  "  * 

not  to  be  taogbt  by  mlea,  bnt  is  either  the 
fc9»  act  of  an  original  genins,  or  the  oonveqoence  of  a  Indcy  aein- 

dent,  which  either  conducts  the  finder  to  something  unknown,  or 
gives  him  the  impulse  to  seek  it  out.  Logio  can  at  best  only  analyt- 
ically teach  h(nv  to  <liscovcr,  that  is,  by  the  development  and  dis- 
memberment of  what  is  already  discovered.  By  this  |irocpss  there 
is  nothing  new  evolved,  and  our  knowledge  iu  iioi  ;mi]flitied;  all 
that  is  ncconi]  li^ticd  is  a  clearer  and  distincter  comj  i  i  liciision  of 
the  old;  o\ir  knowledge  is  purified  and  systematized."'  It  is 
well  observed  by  Antonius,  in  Cicero:  "Nullum  est  piieeeptum 
iti  hac  arle  quomodo  verum  inveniatur,  sed  Uuilum  est,  quoinodo 
judicetor.*'^  Logio  is  thus  not  creative;  it  is  only  plastic,  only 
formative,  in  relation  to  onr  knowledge. 
Again :   Logio  cannot  with  propriety  be  styled  the  medicine  of  ^ 

the  mind,  at  leaat  without  some  qualifying  ad- 
invrbatwnae  Logic    jeotivc,  to  show  that  thc  onlv  ramedy  it  can 
Mm  of  uw  iiiiDd.        ^V^7  ^  to  ^tt'  rormnl  erron,  while  onr  material 

errors  lie  beyond  its  reach.  This  is  evident. 
Logic  is  the  science  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought.  But  we  cannot^ 
in  limiting  our  consideration  to  the  laws  of  formal  thinking»  investi- 
gate the  contents,  —  the  matter  of  our  thought.  Logic  can,  there- 
fore, only  propose  to  piir-jfo  the  understanding  of  those  errore  which 
lie  in  the  confusion  and  perplexities  of  an  inconsequent  thinking. 
This,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  no  radical  cure,  but  rnei cly  a 
purification  of  the  understand ing.  In  this  respect,  however,  an<l  to 
this  extent,  Logic  may  Justly  pretend  to  be  the  medicine  of  the 


I  IhammitamM,  c  I.  •  »  Krng,  Lngik,  ♦  9,  p.  24.  — £o.  Ct  (Btob* 

8  K  rug.  Lagik,  i  9,  p.  23 :  Cf.  Plainer,  Pfti/o-    tar,  Lngik,  p.B8ft  v^.j 
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mind,  and  maj  iberefbre*  in  a  Ibimal  retation,  be  atyled^  as  by  aoma 

togicians  it  haa  in  iGiot  been,  Oatkartiotm  intdlectua. 

**By  tbeae  obeeirations  tbe  valae  of  Logic  is  not  depredated; 
tbey  only  pi-epare  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  real  amount.  Pre- 
citti']}%  ill  fnct^  as  too  mwch  wns  promised  and  ezpeoted  from  this 
study,  did  it  lose  in  credit  and  esteem*''  ^ 

1  Krog,  Logik^  I  9,  pp.  24-0.  —        Cf.  CKicbter,  Logik^  p.  8&J 
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LEOTUEE  III. 

INTRODUCTION. 

* 

lOGIO— n.  ITB  UTHITT— IIL  ITS  DIYISIOKS — flVBJSCTlVK 
AND  OBJSCTITB— QENS&AL  ASD  SPECIAL. 

Thb  last  Leotnre  was  oeoapied  with  tJie  oonBtderataon  of  the 
lattef  paH  of  the  mtrodactcny  qnestioOf — -What 
Beoapitaiauoii.       ^  Logio?  and  with  that  of  the  first  part  of  tho 

ieoond,— Whai  is  its  XTlility?  In  the  Lecture  preceding  the  last, 
I  had  given  the  definition  of  Logic,  as  the  iK^iencc  of  the  laws  of 
thought  as  thought,  and,  taking  tlic  several  parts  of  this  definition, 
had  articulately  explained,  P,  Wliat  was  tho  meaning  and  history 
of  the  word  Logics  2",  Wlmt  was  tho  import  of  tho  term  science^ 
the  gonns  of  Logic;  and,  3°,  Wliat  was  signified  by  laws  of  thought 
as  tliouglit,  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  This  last  I  had  considered 
under  lliree  Iieadij,  explaining,  1",  What  is  moniit  by  thouffhf :  2", 
What  is  meant  by  thought  as  tJumr/ht ;  and,  o"",  W  hat  is  meant  by 
lav38  of  thought  as  thought.  It  was  uiiUor  the  last  of  these  heads 
that  tho  last  Lecture  commenced.  I  had,  in  the  jneccding,  shown 
that  the  form  of  thought  comprises  two  kinds  of  phienomena,  given 
always  in  conjunction,  but  that  we  are  able  by  abstraotion  and 
analysis  to  dlsoriminate  them  from  eaoh  other.  The  one  of  these 
daases  oomprehends  what  is  contingent,  the  other  what  is  necessary, 
in  the  manifiastations  of  thought.  The  necessaiy  element  is  the 
peeoliar  and  ezdlnnve  object  of  L<^o;  whereas  the  pha9nomena  of 
thought  and  of  mfaid  in  general  are  indiserlminately  proposed  to 
Psychology.  Logic,  therefore,  I  said,  is  distbgtushed  from  the 
other  philosophical  sdences  by  its  definition,  as  the  sdenoe  of  tlio 
necessary  fonu  of  thought.  This,  however,  though  a  full  and  final 
definition,  is  capable  bf  a  still  more  explicit  enunciation;  and  I 
showed  how  we  are  entitled  to  convert  the  term  liecessary  into  the 
term  Inwi^ ;  and,  in  doing  55o,  T  took  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
how,  the  necessity  of  a  mental  element  being  given,  there  is  also 
implicitly  given  the  four  conditions,  1=*,  That  it  is  subjective;  2% 
That  it  is  original ;  S*,  That  it  is  universal ;  and,  4%  That  it  is  a 
law*   The  full  and  explicit  definition  of  Logic,  therefore,  is,  —  the 
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science  of  the  Laws  of  Tlioughi  as  Thooght;  or,  tlie  science  of  Uio 
Laws  of  the  Fonn  of  Tboaght ;  or,  the  tcieooe  of  the  Formal  La^-s 
of  Thought ;  —  these  being  only  three  yarioos  ezpreinona  of  what 
is  rcnlly  the  same. 

Logic  IteiiiL;  thus  <k'fme<1,  T  gave  a  brief  :m«l  general  retrospect 
of  tlx'  liistory  of  ojiinioii  in  n-gard  to  the  projn  r  object  an<l  <lt)innin 
of  L<)-j;ic,  ami  showed  It  u  ,  thouc^h  most  loguinns  had  taken,  8j>eeu- 
lativclv  atnl  in  coiienil,  .i  wrv  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  their 
science,  they  had  not  carried  tliis  view  out  into  application,  by 
excluding  from  the  gphere  of  Pure  and  Abstract  Logic  all  not 
atrictly  relattiver  to  the  fctrm  of  thought,  but  had  allowed  many 
doctrijiee  Telatire  merely  to  the  matter  tj£  thought  to  oomplicste 
and  to  deform  the  aoienoe. 

I  then  called  attention  to  the  opinions,  of  the  author  whom  I 
teoommend  to  yonr  attention,  and  showed  that  Dr.  Whately,  hi  his 
statements  relative  to  the  objeot*matter  of  Logio^  ia  vague  and 
obscure,  erroneous  and  selfoontradictory ;  and  that  so  far  from 
being  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  been  the  cmiy  logician  who 
has  clearly  displayed  the  true  nature  of  the  science,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  exposition  of  this  nntum,  he  is  far  inferior,  not  dnly  in  per- 
spicuity and  prccisinn.  l)nt  in  truth,  to  the  logioians  of  almost  every 
age  and  country  except  our  own. 
And  here,  taking  a  view  of  what  we  have  already  estaMished, 

I  would  interpolate  some  observations  which  I 
dMiiillMM  lBlar>     ought  in  my  last  Lecture  to  have  made,  before 
qiT^i**!— rriJ*  *fc     leaving  the  consideration  of  the  first  (pustion, 
i^giaf  —viz..  What  is  Logic?    Logic,  we  have  seen,  is 

exdiuively  oonversant  about  thought,  —  about 
tfaoi^t  considered  strictly  as  the  operatkm  of  Comparison,  or  the 
ficnlty  of  BelaUons ;  and  thought,  in  this  restricted  rignificati<m,  is 
the  cognition  of  any  mental  object  by  another  in  which  it  is  consid- 
ered aa  indnded; — in  other  words,  thought  is  the  knowledge  of 

things  under  conceptions.  By  the  way,  I  wonld 
tad'oll^'*^  pause  to  make  an  observation  upon  the 

word  conopUan^  and  to  prepare  yon  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  term  which  I  mean  hcrcafVcr  to  adopt.  Ton  aro 
aware,  from  what  I  have  nln  ady  said,  that  I  do  not  use  conception 
in  the  signification  in  which  it  is  applied  by  Mr.  Stewart.  He 
usurps  it  in  a  very  limited  meaning;,  in  a  raeanincT  which  is  peculiar 
to  himself,  —  viz.,  for  the  simple  and  uumodific  l  representation  of 
an  object  presented  in  Percejition.'  Reid,  again,  va<-il!:ite.*  in  the 
fiignificatiou  he  attaches  to  this  term, — using  it  sometimes  aa  a 
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Bynonym  k>r  Imagination,  goraetimcs  nf5  comprehcti<liug  not  only 
ImagpLnation,  but  Understanding  and  the  object  of  Understanding.' " 

It  Ls  in  the  latter  relutiou  alone;  that  I  ever  em- 
of  ttawUiiM?*'""*    ploy  it,  and  thia  i»  its  correct  and  genuine  signi- 

fici^on,  wbcther  we  I'egard  the  deriyatiOD  of 
the  word,  or  its  general  vae  by  philoeophans.  OoncqMoHf  in  JSn^&h^ 
ifl  equivalent  to  conoepHQ  and  oonctpttst  in  Latin ;  and  theae  tenn% 
by  tiie  beat  phfloaophen^  and  the  moat  eztenaiTe  aohoolaf  hare  been 
employed  aa  aynonymona  n^an  (noHo),  the  act  or  olgeot  of  the 
UndexstaDdiug  Proper,  or  Faculty  of  Relationa.  So  fiu-,  therefinr^ 
you  are  eufficiently  prepared  not  to  attribute  to  the  word  conceptioi^ 
when  you  bear  it  from  me,  the  meening  which  it  bears  in  the  philo- 
sophical writings  with  which  yon  are  most  likely  to  be  familiar. 
"What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  will  be  soon  fully  ex- 
jdainod  in  its  proper  place,  when  >ve  conuncncc  the  treatment  of 
Logic  itself.  But  what  I  principally  pause  at  present  to  say  is  — 
that,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  think  it  necessaiy,  in  reference  to 
this  word,  to  make  the  following  distinction.  The  term  conception^ 
like  perception^  iuiaguiatlony  etc.,  riicans  two  things,  or  rather  the 
same  thing'in  two  different  relations,  —  relations,  however,  which  it 
la  of  great  importance  to  distmguish,  and  to  mailc  the  disUoction 
by  the  employment  of  dietinct  woida.  OoMepHm  meana  both  the 
aet  of  oonoeiving,  and  the  otijeot  conoeiTed ;  nBperoq^hn,  both  the 
aet  of  peroetYmg^  and  the  thing  peroeived;  imagifuOiony  both  the 
aet  of  imaginings  and  what  ia  imagined.  Now,  ihia  ia  a  aonroe  of 
great  vagnenefM  in  our  philosophical  discuflsiona:  have  we  no  meana 
of  avoiding  this  inconvenienoe?  I  think  we  hare;  and  thatytoo^ 
without  committing  any  violence  upon  language.  I  would  propoae 
the  following  distinction  :  For  the  act  of  conceiving,  the  tei-m  eo»- 
cqytfon  shofild  be  employed,  and  that  exclusively;  while  for  the 
object  of  conception,  or  that  which  is  conceived,  the  term  co»cej4 
should  In?  nsed.'^  Concept  is  the  Knglish  of  tlic  Latin  'o/^'-ejHumy  — 
id  c/Kod  'o/irtplum  c>V,  —  and  had  it  no  voHted  right  as  an  actual 
deni/en  of  the  language,  it  has  good  warrant  for  its  natnralization. 
There  are  a  thousand  words  in  i^nglisli  formed  on  ]>iecisc1y  the 
same  analogy,  as  precept^  digest^  etc.,  etc.  Jiut  wc  have  no  occasion 
to  appeal  to  analogy.  The  term  concept  was  in  common  use  among 
the  older  philosophioal  writers  in  Bnglish,'  though,  like  many  other 
valuable  ezpretsiona  of  these  anthorsi  it  has  been  overlooked  by  our 

1  ?c-<'  Lfetwn m ^blapkftkt, lest. zzslll. p.    Ir.tolliKetidi.''  Sl-c  Occam,  In  SmI., L  L  d. S, 
iSL-Eo.  qn.8iftiidiUel,Li.4i.8,q.5.] 
•  fleeBkl,  rSi        L  LdfatS.  qa.e;  1.11.      •      ZuOmr  Ccki>^  Ah  »f  LegMk.  "Loa^ 

dbt  2,  qu.  2.  By  Occam  niul  nio-t  ollicrs  1C64,  pp.  11,  101,  ft  nJif.i ;  GhU  on  Hum  y, 
wcymt  k  lued  m  "  id  ^uod  termiiuU  actnia    Ankriagim  BkUosopkiea  Aovo,  or  ytw  Prmeipkt 
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Enuli>li  lexicosraplid  s.  I  may  add,  that  nearly  the  same  fortune 
lias  befallen  the  tonii  in  French.  Conc^t  was  in  ordinary  use  by 
the  old  French  philosopliers,  but  had  latterly  waxed  obsolete.  It 
has,  however,  I  see,  b^n  rtibutated  in  its  lighta  smce  the  reawaken- 
ing of  phikMopby  is  Fkwuso;  and,  in  partionlar,  it  ii  now  emi)loyed 
in  thai  )|nguagu  In  transktiDg  from  the  Gennao  the  term  Begriff. 
I  abail,  therefiHre^  make  no  acrnple  In  nsing  the  expression  concept 
tbe  the  ofajeet  of  conception,  and  conoqMm  I  ahall  exdnsiTely  em* 
ploj  to  designate  the  act  of  conoeiving.  Whether  tt  might  not»  in 
like  manner,  be  proper  to  introdnee  the  tenn  pere^  for  the  oljeot 
of  perception,  I  shall  not  at  present  inquire. 

But  to  retom  from  this  digression.  Logic,  wo  have  seen,  is  ex- 
clusively conversant  about  thought  strictly  so 

Anaioi'v  b<twp<  n     dcnomiiiatod,  and  thought  proper,  we  have  seen, 

Lope  liud  iiatiiemat-  co^rnition  of  one  object  of  thouu'ht  l.v  an- 

ta.  ...  . 

other,  in  or  under  which  it  is  mentally  iiichuled; 

—  in  other  words,  tliought  is  the  knouledLre  of  a  thiiii;:  through  a 
concept  or  general  notion,  or  of  one  notion  through  another.  In 
thought,  all  that  we  think  about  is  considered  either  as  somothing 
containing,  or  as  something  contained  j  —  in  other  words,  every  pro- 
cess of  thought  is  only  a  cognition  of  the  neoessaxy  relations  of  oar 
ooiioept&  This  being  the  case^  it  need  not  move  onr  wonder  that 
Logics  within  ita  proper  sphere,  is  of  snoh  irrefragable  certainty, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  revolntions  <^  philosophical  doctrines, 
it  has  stood  not  only  nnshattered  bat  nnshaken*  In  this  r«|)ect» 
Logic  and  Mathematics  stand  alone  among  the  sciences,  and  their 
j>eeidiar  certainty  flowE  from  the  same  source.  Both  ace  converaant 
about  the  relations  of  certun  a  f»riori  forms  of  intelligence:  — 
Mathematics  abont  the  necessary  forms  of  Imagination ;  Logic  about 
the  necessary  forms  of  Understanding;  Mathematics  about  the  re- 
lations of  otir  representations  of  objects,  as  out  of  each  other  in 
sjiaee  ami  lime;  Logic  nbout  the  relations  of  our  concepts  of  ob- 
jects, m  in  or  nn<K  r  each  other,  that  is,  as,  in  different  relations, 
respectively  containing  and  conlained.  Both  are  thus  demonstra- 
tive or  absolutely  certain  sciences  only  as  each  develujis  what  is 
given  —  wliut  U  given  as  neces-saiy,  in  the  mind  itticlf.  The  laws 
cf  Logic  are  grounded  on  the  mere  possibility  of  a  knowledge 
tbroogb  the  concepts  of  the  Understandings  and  through  these  we 
know  only  by  comprehending  the  many  under  the  one.  Concern- 
ii^  the  nature  of  the  objects  delivered  by  the  Subsidiary  Faculties 

<^  Pkiltmptv-  I^nd.  16^  r.  i.,  b.  ii.,  e.  4,  p.    Baynee,  fftw  ^  £«fiMl  HwM,  ppb 

22    For  several  authoriiks  for  ihv  ni^-  of  thf«    4^  BOlfc  —  IED« 
Una  amotag  thu  older  Kaglbh  logteuiiu,  see 
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to  the  Elaborfitive,  Logic  pronounces  nothinsf,  bnt  restricts  its  con- 
sideration to  the  laws  according  to  wliick  Ibeir  agreement  or  dit^ 
greement  is  aflirmed.* 
It  is  of  itaelf  mnifiwt  that  every  soieiioe  amat  obey  tiie  laws  of 
Logia   If  it  does  not,  snob  pietended  scienee 
Logic  u  the  Dcgmdvo    ^      founded  on  lefleelioii,  and  is  only  an  imk 

laonal  absurdity.  All  isfeienoe,  erolotioo,  oon- 
catenatioii,  is  oondncted  on  logii^  principles  —  principles  which 
are  erer  Talid,  ever  imperative,  ever  the  same.  But  an  extetiiion 
of  anj  science  throng^  Logic  is  absolntdy  impossible;  for  by  con- 
forming to  logical  canons  wo  acquire  no  knowledge  —  receive  noth- 
ing new,  but  are  only  enabled  to  render  what  is  already  obtained 
more  intelligible,  by  analysis  and  arrangement.  Logic  is  only  the 
negntivc  eon<lition  of  truth.^  To  attempt  by  a  mere  logical  knowl- 
edge to  .'iinplify  a  science,  is  an  absurdity  as  great  as  if  we  should 
ntt*Miipt  1)V  a  knowledge  of  the  graniinatical  laws  of  a  language  to 
discover  what  was  written  in  this  language,  without  a  perusal  of  the 
several  writings  theaiselves.  But  though  Logic  cannot  cx(<'nd, 
cannot  amplify  a  science  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  it  ijs  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  docs  not  contribute  to  the  progress  of  science. 
The  progress  of  the  sciences  consists  not  merely  hi  the  aoonmnlation 
of  new  matter,  bnt  likewise  in  the  detection  of  the  relations  snbrist- 
ing  among  the  materials  aoenmnlated}  and  the  reflective  abstraction 
by  which  this  is  effected^  mast  not  only  follow  the  laws  of  Logics 
but  IS  most  powerfolly  cultivated  by  the  habits  of  logical  stndy. 
In  these  intercalary  observationa  I  have^  however,  insensibly  en- 
croached upon  the  second  question, — ^What  is  the TJtiHty  of  Lcgiof 
On  this  question  I  now  dictate  the  following  paragraph : 

%  IV.  As  the  roles  of  Logic  do  not  regard  the  matter  but 
only  the  form  of  thoucfht,  the  Utility  of 
^ito^iv,  vw/»€t     Logic  must,  in  like  manner,  be  viewed  as 

limited  to  its  influence  on  our  manner  of 
thinking,  and  not  sought  for  in  any  cfieet  it  can  exert  upon 
wh^  we  think  about.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  not  to 
be  constdeved  naafiil  as  a  Material  Instrument,  that  is,  as  a  mean 
of  extending  our  knowledge  by  the  discoTery  of  new  truths; 
bnt  merely  aa  a  Formal  Instrument)  that  is,  as  a  mean  by  which 
knowledge,  already  acquired,  may  be  methodised  into  the  form 
aoGOttimodated  to  the  conditions  of  our  understandbg.  In  the 
second  place,  it  ia  not  to  be  regarded  aa  a  Medicine  of  the  mind 


1  Cf.  BMlnmiui,  Xji«^  XlaMluif ,  »  90.      s  [Aa«UloB,  Emit  WflinptfiMii,  t.  fl.  p. 
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to  Hie  extant  of  remedying  the  various  errors  whidi  originate 
in  the  Btliveof  the  o^ects  of  our  knowledge,  bat  merely  to 
the  extent  of  ptuging  tbe  mind  of  tho^i'  vvran  whith  ariae 
from  iooonaeqoenoe  mid  oonftuion  in  tbiukiog.^ 

Logi&y  however,  is  still  of  eminent  ntility,  not  onljr  as  presenting 
to  08  tbe  most  interesting  object  of  contemplation  in  the  mediaaism 
of  human  thought,  bat  as  teaching  how,  in  many  relations,  to  die- 
criminate  troth  from  error,  and  how  to  methodiae  onr  knowledge 

into  system ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  turning  the  mind  npoa 
itself^  it  affords  to  oiir  hiLrTior  faculties  one  of  their  most  invigorating 
exercises.  Another  utility  that  Logic  alone  affonk  ns  ilie  nioaiis 
reqnisite  to  accomplish  a  rational  criticism,  and  to  commanicate  ita 
reaulu. 

\rhat  is  now  summarily  suited  in  the  preceding  jjamgraph,  I 
illustruleJ,  iu  my  last  Lecture,  in  detail,  —  hi  no  far  us  it  was  n  ijuis- 
ite  to  disencumber  the  real  value  of  our  science  from  those  false 
utilities  which,  iu  plaoe  of  enhanoiiig  its  worth  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  have,  in  fiust,  mainly  oontribated  to  redace  the  common 
tetimate  of  its  importaooe  fir  beneath  the  troth.  I  now  proceed 
to  terminate  what  I  have  to  say  nnder  this  head  by  a  few  words,  in 
exposition  of  wliat  renders  the  coltivation  of  Logie — of  genoine 
logic — one  of  the  most  important  and  printable  of  onr  studies. 

"Admitting^  therefore,  that  this  sdenco  teaches  nothing  new,'* 
that  it  neither  extends  the  boondaries  of  knowU 
fM^T  ^"^^      nnfolds  the  mysteries  which  lie  beyond 

JoBomowthMmbti.  compass  of  the  reflective  intellect,  —  and 

that  it  only  investigates  the  immutable  laws  to 
which  the  mind  in  thinking  is  subjected,  still,  inasmuch  as  it  devel- 
ops the  ap]»lication  of  tli('sr>  laws,  it  bestows  on  us,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  dominion  over  our  thoughts  themw'lves.  And  is  it  Tiothin^; 
to  watch  the  secret  ^vork.sh<.>p  iu  which  nature  fabricates  cogmtiona 
and  thoughts,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary  of  self-conscious- 
ness, to  the  end  that,  haviug  kurut  to  know  ourselves,  we  may  be^ 
qualified  rightly  to  understand  all  else  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  seize  the^ 
helm  of  thought,  and  to  be  able  to  torn  it  at  oor  will  ?  For,  througb 
a  rssearoh  into  the  laws  of  thinking,  Logic  gives  os,  in  »  certain 
sort,  a  possession  of  the  thooghts  themselves.  It  is  troe,  indeed, 
that  tbe  mind  of  num  is,  like  the  onirerse  of  matter,  goremed  by' 
eternal  laws,  and  ibllows,  even  withoot  oonsdoasnesi^  the  invari- 
sUs  canons  of  its  nataie.  Bat  to  know  and  andentand  itself  and 
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oat  of  tbe  bomidlotft  chaos  of  phamomena  presented  to  the  moscs 
to  fom  concepts^  through  oonoepts  to  redaoe  that  ehaoe  to  harmony 

and  arrnngomeot,  and  thus  to  establish  the  dominion  of  intelligenoe 
oyer  the  universe  of  existence,  —  it  is  this  alone  which  oonsUtntes 
man's  grand  and  distinc  tive  proi'mincnce." '  "^f.in,"  says  the  great 
Pascn],  "is  but  a  rccd,  —  the  very  frailest  in  nature;  but  he  is  a  reed 
that  ihiiiks.  It  lu-eUa  not  that  the  whole  universe  sliouM  arm  to 
crush  liitn.  He  dies  from  an  exhalation,  from  a  <lvo]n  of  water.  Mni 
should  the  universe  conspire  to  crush  him,  man  \\  uuel  still  he  nobler 
than  that  by  which  he  lulls;  for  he  knows  that  he  die^s;  and  of  the 
victory  which  the  universe  has  over  him,  the  universe  knows  noth- 
ing. Tbns  our  whole  dignity  consists  in  thought.  ...»  Let 
ns  labor,  then,  to  think  aright;  this  is  the  £>andation  of  morality."* 
In  the  world  of  sense,  illnslTe  appearances  hover  aroond  us  like 
.  evil  spirits;  unreal  dreams  mingle  themselves 

J^iToitr^^^''  ^  knowledge;  the  aconstomed  aasnmes 

the  eharaeter  of  certainty;  and  the  associations 


of  thonght  are  mistaken  for  the  connections  of 
existence.  We  thus  require  a  criterion  to  discriminate  truth  from 
en'or;  and  this  criterion  is,  in  part  at  leasts  sopplied  to  us  by  Logic 

Logic  teaches  us  to  analyze  the  concrete  nin>^'^<"^  "f  our  knowledge 
into  its  elements,  and  thus  gives  ns  a  clear  and  distinct  apprehension 
of  its  jmrtfi,  it  teaelics  us  td  lliink  consistently  and  with  Tiietliod,  and 
it  teaches  us  liow  to  l)uild  up  our  acciimulntod  knowledge  intt>  a  firm 
luel  harmonious  edillee.'  "The  stiitly  of  lo^ie  is  as  necessary  for 
cnrreel  tliinking,  as  the  study  of  Loammar  ii»  for  connect  sj>eaking ; 
^\crc  it  not  otherwise  and  in  itAulf  an  interesting  study  to  inves- 
tigate the  mcchuuism  of  the  human  intellect  in  the  marvellous 
processes  of  thought.  'They,  at  least,  who  are  ftmiliar  with  this 
mechanism,  are  less  exposed  to  the  covert  Mlacies  which  so  easily 
delude  those  nnaocustomed  to  an  analysis  of  these  processes."^ 
But  it  is  not  only  by  affording  knowledge  and  skill  that  Logic  is 
thus  Qsefnl ;  it  is  perhaps  equally  conducive  to 
d/r«ndi™r  bestowing  power.  The  retor- 

sion'of  thought  upon  itself — the  thinking  of 
thought — is  a  vigorous  eifort»  and,  consequently,  an  invigorating 
exercise  of  the  Und(  rstan<lin'„' ;  hnd  as  the  understandinjr  is  the  in- 
strument  of  all  scientitic,  of  all  philosophical,  speculation,  Logic,  by 
preeminently  cuiuvating  the  understandiog,  in  this  respect  likewise 

1  [Hcinrich  liichtcr],  [  C'btr  dt»  G/gmiUmd  Faug^rc.)    Compare   Diteusfions,   p.  811.  — 

vnd  <Un  Um/mig  4br  LtfUt,  ftp.  S|  4,  liBlfdo,  Kd. 

18a&.  —  Ko.)  8  Cf.  Kichter,  Lo^ih,  pp.  5,  C  12.  — Jfti, 

t  AMto,  r.  L  art.  ir.  }  6,  (vol.  U.  p.  84.  «!.  i  Kxug,  Lagik^ )  9,  |>.  26.  —  i^. 
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its  andent  tide  to  be  viewed  w  the  beet  prepantoiy  die- 
cqifine  for  Fluloeophj  and  the  adeaoes  at  laige. 
There  la,  howoTer,  one  utility  whicht  though  of  a  aobordinate 

land,  I  most  not  oniit,  thongh  I  do  not  semember  to  have  seen  it 
s)<t(  •!  on  by  any  logical  writer.  In  leieieiice  to  thia,  I  give  yon  the 
following  paragfaph : 

%  V.  But  Logic  is  further  useful  as  affording  a  Nomenclature 
▼  wutr  or         ****  which  legitimate  thinking 


Ko«t«b-ia  AabidiBtf  ia  govenied,  and  of  the  violation  of  theae 
•  Mieaua*  MMitift.    lawB,  throngh  which  thought  beoomea  vidooa 

or  nolL 

mwtmtfaMi.  It  ia  aaid,  in  Iludibras,* — 

"Tbtt  idl  •  BhetoflelMi*s  nks 
8flm  ooljp  tM  to  HUM  liii  tooli; " 

and  it  may  be  safely  confessed  that  llii.s  i.^  one  of  tlic  principal  utili- 
ties of  Rhetoric.  A  mere  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  lUietoric  can 
no  more  enable  us  to  compose  well,  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  Logic  can  enable  na  to  think  well.  There  is  required  from 
nature,  in  both,  the  Sicalty  \  hot  thia  &culty  moat,  in  both  depart* 
menta,  be  cultivated  by  an  asaiduona  and  alao  a  well-directed  exer* 
Qoae;  that  ia,  in  the  one^  the  powera  of  Compariaon  moat  be  ex- 
erdaed  according  to  the  rulea  of  a  sound  Rhetoric,  in  the  other, 
according  to  the  nilea  of  a  aonnd  Lo^c.  In  ao  fkr,  therefor^  the 
utility  of  either  sdence  is  something  more  than  a  mere  naming  of 

their  tools.  But  the  naming  of  their  tools, 
M^^ili^dlta^'  in  itself  of  little  value,  is  valuahle  as  the 

condition  of  an  important  function,  which,  with- 
out this,  could  not  be  pprformcd.  '\Vord5:  do  not  u:i\  c  tliotiLrlit"^ ;  but 
without  words,  ihouuhts  (ould  not  1h'  <i\L'<l,  limiti'd,  ;iiid  e.\ ] ircs^cl. 
Till  V  arc,  thcrerore,  in  uciirral,  the  essential  condition  »>("  all  thiiik- 
iii'^^  woi  thy  of  th<^  name.  Now,  what  is  true  of  human  thought  in 
general,  is  true  ut"  Logic  and  Rhetoric  ia  particular.  The  nomencl::- 
tiire  in  these  sciences  is  the  nomenclature  of  certain  general  anal y- 
aes  and  dbUnctiona,  which  express  to  the  initiated,  in  a  wngle  wor  J, 
what  the  uninitiated  could  (.  up])u.^ing  —  what  is  not  probable  — 
that  he  could  perform  the  relative  processes)  neither  understand  nor 
exprosa  without  a  tediona  and  vague  periphraaia ;  whOe,  in  hia  bands, 
it  would  assume  only  the  appearance  of  a  particular  observation,  in- 
stead of  A  particular  inatancc  of  a  general  and  acknowledged  rule 
To  take  a  veiy  simple  example :  there  ia  in  Logic  a  certain  aophi^m, 

lF.C«it.i8B.-£i>.  * 
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or  aet  of  Illegal  iirteiftraoe,  by  wMeh  two  tbingt  mn,  poAaps  in  a 

venr  oonoealed  and  oireuitoiia  maimor,  mado  to 
prove  each  other.  Kow,  the  map  nnaoquainted 

with  Logic  may  periiapt  detect  and  be  oonvinoed  of  the  ftUacy; 

but  how  will  he  expose  it?  He  must  enter  upon  a  In 2  state, 
ment  and  explanation,  and  after  much  labor  to  himself  and  others^ 
he  probably  does  not  make  his  objection  clear  and  demonstrative 
after  all.  But  between  those  acqnr  iT'tf  1  with  Lo^c,  the  whole 
matter  wonM  be  settled  in  two  words.  It  would  be  cnoTi<jh  to  say 
and  show  tlint  t!io  iiit<'reiice  in  (jncstion  involved  a  circi/li/n  in  con- 
chuk/iifn,  :m<l  the  rt  liiiation  is  at  onee  understood  and  admitted.  It 
is  in  like  in.inner  that  one  lawyer  will  express  to  another  the  ratio 
iJecidendi  of  a  case  in  a  single  technical  expression;  uliilu  their 
clients  will  only  perplex  themselves  and  others  in  their  attempts  to 
aet  forth  the  mraita  <^tfadr  cause.  Kow,  if  Logic  did  nodiiDg  more 
than  establish  a  certain  number  of  decided  and  dedsive  rales  in 
leaaoning,  and  alTord  ns  brief  and  predae  ezpressiona  by  which 
to  bring  particular  oases  nnder  these  general  rules,  it  would  eonftr 
on  all  who  in  any  way  employ  their  intellect that  is,  on  the  euhi* 
Tat<us  of  every  human  science— the  most  important  obligation. 
For  it  is  only  in  the  possession  of  such  established  rule;;,  nnd  of  such 
a  technical  nomenclature,  that  we  oan  accomplish,  with  facility,  and 
to  an  adequate  extent,  a  criticism  of  any  work  of  reasoning.  Logi- 
cal language  is  thus,  to  the  general  rcafsoncr,  what  the  notation  of 
AHtlimetic,  and  still  more  of  Alireln-a,  is  to  the  nialhcniatieian. 
Both  enable  us  to  oomiirehcnd  and  <'X|iro<«s,  in  a  few  signitioant  s^m- 
l>oIs,  what  would  otherwise  overpower  us  by  their  complexity  ;  and 
thu.s  it  is  that  nothing  would  coiitril)ute  more  to  facilitate  and  ex- 
tend the  faculty  of  reasoning,  than  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  and  language  of  Logic,  —  an  advantage  extending  indeed  to 
every  department  of  knowledge,  bat  more  especnally  of  importanee 
to  those  professions  which  are  occupied  in  iniforeno^  and  oooTeraant 
with  abstract  matter,  taoh  as  Theology  and  Law. 
I  now  proceed  to  the  third  of  the  preliminary  questions <^Tis.» 

How  is  Iiogio  divided  ?  Now,  it  is  manifest  thai 
j^""  ^     this  question  may  be  viewed  in  two  relations; 

for,  in  asking  hr  '\  \<  Logic  divided,  we  either 
mean  how  many  kinds  are  there  of  L<igtc^  or  into  how  many  oon- 
■titnent  parta  is  it  distributed  ?  ^  We  may  consider  Logic  either  aa 
a  universal,  or  as  an  integrate,  whole. 

1  IMyMob  ofloffe  llilo  Katana  Mid  AitHMal,  inept. 

**  He  hlia  «Mh  paint  with  n«£lT«  fttm  mind, 
"Wlin»;  pu^jli  'l  \j>e\v  iitrUF«l<  «  fur  iM'liind." 
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It  is  neomnj  to  oonaidar  tlie  Ibrmor  qnntion  finrt;  &r,  befi>re 
prooeeding  to  show  wliat  are  the  parts  of  wluoli 
^^L^  SpMiM  «r    ^  jiiy^  leqiiiaita  previoosly  to 

detenninc  what  the  logic  is  of  whioh  these  parts 
are  the  oomponeots.  Under  the  farmer  head,  X  therefore  give  you 
thefi»Uowiog: 

5  VL  LogiCi  considered  as  a  Gcnuf*  or  Class,  may,  in  differ- 
ent relations,  be  divided  into  dlfTen-nt  vSr.e- 
«Mation     th.  T^iTid.     cies.    And,  in  the  first  place,  considered  by 
u objoouvo  aad  auto.     relation  to  the  mind  or  thinking  subject, 

Logic  is  divided  into  Objective  and  Subjec- 
tive, or,  in  the  language  of  some  older  authors,  iulo  Loyka 

By  Objootive  or  SyBtematiG  Logie  is  meant  that  oomplement  of 
_  „  doetiines  of  which  the  seienee  of  Logic  is  made 

up;  hy  Snbjecttve  or  Habitual  Logic  »  meant 
the  speoelative  knowledge  of  these  doctrines  whioh  any  individnal, 
(as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle)  may  poaseaa,  and  the  practical  dez- 
teiity  with  which  he  is  able  to  apply  them. 
liioWy  it  is  evident  that  both  these  Logics,  or,  rather,  Logic  con- 
sidered in  this  twofold  relation,  ought  to  bo  pro- 
lUAh  thae  Logics     posed  to  himself  by  an  academical  instructor. 
Mttw  «d  0^]^!^^  must,  therefore,  neglect  neither.  Logic  con- 

sidered as  a  system  of  mlcs,  is  only  ralnnble  as 


a  mean  towards  logic  considered  as  u  habit  of 
the  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  a  logical  instructor  ought  not  to  think 
that  he  fulfils  his  duty — that  hu  accoin|tli.->hes  all  tl»at  he  is  called 
on  to  perform  —  if  he  limit  himself  to  the  mere  enounccmeul  of  a 
eode  o£  dooteine^  leaving  his  pnpils  to  tnm  his  instmctioos  to  their 
own  aooonnt  as  best  they  may.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  boned  to  rec« 
ollect  that  he  shoold  be  something  more  than  a  book ;  that  he  ought 
not  only  hima^  to  deliver  the  one  Logics  bnt  to  take  care  that  his 
pnpiia  acqnire  (he  other.  The  former,  indeed,  he  must  do  as  a  eon- 
dilion  of  the  latter;  but  if  he  considers  the  systematic  logic  which 
he  pronounces,  as  of  any  value,  except  in  so  &r  as  his  pupils  convert 
it  into  an  habitual  lojgpc,  he  understands  nothing  of  the  character  of 
the  fimetion  whioh  he  attempts  to  |)eiform.  It  is,  therefore,  inonm- 

1  S«e  Timplcr,  p.  877 j  Yowtai,  p.  217;  P»*  TSrions  dirlciou*  of  Logic,  seo  Timpler,  Legi- 

ilM.  {Uttim  t»iiiinB,  mtknn  M.  Omimt  tm  l^wwmi,  1.  L  e.  1«  q.  IS-M,  p.  40-fiS, 

T'mp^,  Uanovijp,  1B12.  VomIos,  Dc  iValimi  Gtobert  ab  Iwndooni,  ^nsn  r.hilcs.y.i'iir't, 

Jrtimmf  L  ir.  Shit  tk  Lflfico,  c.  ix.  raoiBS,  Jm  £CeaC  L  )  51—68,  p.  9§  «  ••({.,  ed.  Daveutrl* 
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bent  on  an  academical  instnu  tor,  to  do  what  in  liim  lies  to  iinluce 
Ills  pupils,  by  logical  excreist",  t«>  diL''<'st  ^hat  is  preBentetl  to  iht-m 
us  an  objective  system  into  a  bubjectu  l-  habit.  Logic,  iherel'oi  L',  in 
both  these  relations  belongs  to  ns,  ami  neither  can  be  neglected 
without  coniproiuising  the  utility  of  a  coui'se  like  the  present. 

^  VII.  In  the  second  place,  by  relation  to  its  application  or 
nmi-^pHoaUoii  to  objects.  Logic  Is  divided 
Tm  "^"t  "^T",'  ?    into  Abstract  or  General,  and  Into  Concrete 

rcUtion  to  ol^eoU,ls  ^ 

AiMtvM*  or  omMid»    or  Special.  The  former  of  these  ia  eolied. 


.Bd  o<««^  by  the  Greek  Anatotelians,  ftaXocm^  x<^ 

and,  by  the  Arabian  and  Latin 
schoolmen,  .Loffiea  docms;  while  the  latter  is  denominated,  by 
the  Greeks,  StoAcKTur^  iy^^nltru  leal  yviawrf^  vpceyyu&rar ;  by  die 
i^bians  and  Latins,  ZiOgiea  iUens. 

Abstract  Logic  considers  the  laws  of  thonght  aa  potentially  appli- 
cable to  the  ( 'Ejects  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  but 

as  not  nclually  applied  to  those  of  any;  Con- 
crete Logic  considers  tlicse  laws  in  their  actual  and  iiinaediate  appli- 
cation to  the  object-matter  of  this  or  that  j  ai  tie  iilar  science.  The 
former  of  these  is  one,  and  alone  belongs  to  philoHuphy,  whereas 
the  latter  is  as  multiibnu  as  the  arUii  and  sciences  to  which  it  ia 
relative.' 

This  division  of  Logic  does  not  remotmt  to  Aristotle,  bat  it  is 
found  in  his  most  ancient  commentator,  Alezm- 
ThiH  division  of  Logic  Aphrodisian,  and,  after  him,  in  most  of 

dorUieApbrodi«i.ii.      ^«  Other.  Greek  Logicians.    Alexander  iUu- 

trates  the  opposition  of  the  logio  diToroed  teom 
things  (xoipU  TpayfjuAmvj  —  rdnu  onmlia),  to  the  logic  applied  to 
tilings  {hf  }(fr^(ni  koI  yapanoi^  iepaffpuien»9'^rdnu  applieata)^  by  a 
simile.  **Tbe  former,  he  says,  "may  be  rcscmbled  to  a  geometrical 
fignre,  say  a  triangle^  when  considered  abstractly  and  in  itself; 
whereas  the  latter  may  be  resembled  to  the  same  triangle,  as  con- 
cretely existing  in  this  or  that  particular  matter :  for  a  triangle  con- 
(-.iderc'l  in  itself  is  ever  one  mid  tlie  same;  btit  viewed  in  relation  to 
its  matter,  it  varli's  :irci>r(]iii<r  to  tlie  variety  of  that  matter;  for  it 
U  different  as  it  is  ol  silver,  irold,  lead  —  as  it  is  of  wood,  of  stone, 
etc.^   The  same  holds  good  of  Logic   General  or  Abstract  Logio 


1  £ecKrag,p.  27[X«fii>i  lOtAnm.  — Ed.J  cmiMt, p.  23.  4.  v.  f  2.  "Alexander  A pluo. 

t  (iMBdoenit  ai^hte,  Oni.  1.  86:  Ordllns,  dhinifa  IxiKiaua  l!l*m  altfttaetain  flmDcn 

i''    7.<"^i"i.  |i.  121     Til''  illil-triif  i(ni  Ji  «It  fL'ilrri-  (jriiiiu  i  i  km  .  iit()ii|<' f  ri:iiit.'ulo, 

fiUl^  giveu  by  Balfureut,  CoinmtnuMriiu  in  Or-  fUtiu  iu  te  et  per  se  epocUturi  l.ogicun  vero 
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ig  alwayi  one  snd  the  nme;  Vut  as  applied  to  thia  or  to  that  oljeot 

of  oonaidesatioii,  it  appeni-s  multifontu"  So  fiir  Alexaoder.  This 
appearance  of  niultifurnutj  I  may,  however,  add,  ia  not  real;  for 
the  Buad  has  truly  only  one  mode  of  thinking,  one  mode  of  reason- 
ing, one  mode  of  conducting  itself  in  the  investigation  of  truth, 
whatever  may  be  tho  object  on  which  it  exercises  itself.  Lo^jic 

may  therefore  be  again  well  compared  to  the 
^hMrtnM  br  eoBF  authority  of  an  universal  enij)irc  —  of  an  em- 
pire governing  the  world  by  common  laws.  In 
such  a  dominion  there  are  many  jirovincos,  vaiious  regionf,  nnd  dif- 
ferent praefectures.  There  is  one  ]>nelect  in  Asia,  another  in  Europe, 
a  third  in  Africii,  and  each  is  decorated  by  different  litlcs;  but  each 
govema  and  is  governed  by  the  common  laws  of  tho  empire  con- 
fided  to  hk  adminiatntion.  The  nature  of  General  Logic  may 
likewiso  be  lUnstrated  by  another  oomparjaon.  The  Thames,  for 
iastanee  in  paasing  London,  ia  a  single  river,'-~is  one  watfer, — bnt  ia 
there  ^plied  to  many  and  different  nsca.  It  is  employed  for  drink- 
ing^ for  eooking^  for  hrewingi  for  washings  for  irrigation,  for  naviga- 
tion, etc.  In  She  manner,  Logio  in  itself  is  one :  as  a  adeoee  or 
an  art,  it  is  single ;  but,  in  its  applications,  it  is  of  varions  and  multi- 
form nae  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  conversant  be  it  with 
neoeesary,  or  be  it  with  oonUngent  matter.  Or  further,  to  take  the 
example  of  a  cognate  science,  if  any  one  were  to  lay  down  difH^rcnt 
gmmmr»rs  of  a  tongue,  as  that  may  be  applied  to  the  ditierent  pur- 
poses of  lite,  he  wouM  l»e  justly  derided  by  all  grfimraarians,  indeed 
by  all  men;  for  who  is  tiiere  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  there 
is  but  one  grammar  of  the  same  language  in  all  its  various  applica- 
tions?^ 

Thus,  likewise,  there  is  only  one  method  of  reasoning,  which  all 
the  sdeuccs  indifferently  employ ;  and  althoagh  men  are  severally 
oecnpied  in  difierent  pnrsnits,  and  although  one  is,  therefore,  entitled 
a  Theologian,  another  a  Jurist^  a  third  a  Physician,  and  so  on,  each 


an  rvbns  eonjuiietam  similefll  ddam  trl- 
•By^lo  Imic  aut  illl  motcrias  iinpivewj.  Nam 
triangtili  in  «e  una  «<it  et  eadem  ratio;  at  pro 
Tttletst«  matcritc  raria.  Aliud  cnioi  est  ar- 
HMtenm,  aliud  MUwn,  aliud  ligneum, 
dnm,  Dut  iilntntMiin.**  Tlie  pa>eage  referred 
to  is  probably  one  iu  the  Commcntar)'  on  the 
iV»Gr^iM(yl«c«,^B.«d.  Aid*  Th«  dtttlnettain 
ftwlC  thoairh  Bot  tht  OhiitfVtloQ,  it 
raorx-  vxactly  in  tlw  lanfipiaf;e  of  tho  text  by 
KunG  of  tb*  lM«r  eoniMHntatm.  8te  the  In- 
IndMCioat  of  Ammmlw  to  tb*  CUegorita, 
tad  of  nUlopootw  to  tho  Ptior  jbtaitti€M,— 


1  See  Rami  SM.,  p.  350,  [P.  Rami  Schola  m 
JJbtraUi  Art4$,  Baalteie,  loTd.  Udiu  e«t  Lo* 
t«tl»  ^nana,  ad  mnltoa  tamen  onu  et  varioa 
accommodatus,  Iavandnm,aqnau(lum,  vchcn- 
duni,  irrigandam,  ooqnendum:  sic  una  eat 
Logics,  varll  tf  multlptida  twus,  iu  propual* 
tioiie  iiccowaria,  probabili,  captio«a;  are  t«« 
HMD  Boa.  81  Oraoiinatleat  trea  aUquis  liM|h 
tttt  iiablt  hMtftiiRt,  traan  olTnenit,  altatam 

agwttiii,  t<  rti;mi  ili'  \iiis  uniborum,  merito 
ridealur  a  Graminaticia  omuiboi,  qui  noam 
Qrammatiaan  oonyit  ovBimni  ^IomImb  Uii* 
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majfioyB  t)ie  Mune  prooMHoo,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  laws,  of 

tlionght   Logio  ilself  i%  therefore,  widel  y  d  i  Ife  r- 
ncncn\  i^frfc  is     ent  firom  the  use  —  the  application  of  Logic 
aJonc  one;   6p«i«i     For  Logic  is  fustrictcd  to  no  determinate  matter, 
part  of  the  science  iu  ^  extended  to  all  that  is  the  object  of  reason 

whiohUtoi^i^liML  and  intciligeuce.  The  use  of  Logic,  on  the  con- 
trary, although  potentially  applicable  to  ev- 
ery matter,  is  always  actually  manifested  by  special  reference  to 
some  one.  In  point  of  fact.  Logic,  in  its  particular  applications,  no 
longer  remains  logic,  bat  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  art  or  sci- 
ence in  wbioh  it  is  applied.  Thas  Lo^o,  applied  to  tlie  objects  of 
geometry,  is  notiiiing  else  than  Ctonetry ;  Logic,  applied  to  the 
otjeoti  of  physios,  nothing  elee  then  Netiinl  Philosophy.  We  hsre,- 
indeed,  oertaiv  treatiaee  of  Logic  in  refersoce  to  different  eoieooee, 
which  maj  be  Tiewed  as  eomething  moie  than  theae  aoienoea  them- 
aelYea^  5Vir  etninple :  we  iiave  treatieee  on  Legal  Logto»  eto;  Imt 
anoh  tieatiaea  an  only  introductions — only  mediodologics  of  the 
art  or  science  to  which  they  relate.  For  sodi  q>eGtal  l<^cs  only 
^hibit  the  mode  in  which  a  determinate  matter  or  object  of  sci- 
ence, the  knowledge  of  which  is  presupposed,  must  be  treated,  the 
conditions  which  regulate  the  certainty  of  inferences  in  that  mat- 
ter, and  the  methods  l»y  which  our  knowledge  of  it  may  he  con- 
structed into  a  scientific  whole.  Special  Logic  is  thtis  not  a  sin- 
gle discipline,  not  the  science  of  the  universal  laws  of  thought,  but 
a  conflferics  of  disciplines,  as  numerous  as  there  are' special  sciences 
in  which  it  may  be  applied.  Abstract  or  General  Logic,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  iriitne  oC  iti  noiversal  character,  can  only  and  alone  be 
one;  and  can  exdiiaively  pretend  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
aoienoe.  Una,  therefive^  liicewiae  exdnilvely  eonflema  aa^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 

LOGIC— m.  ITS  BIViaiOMS^FlIBB  ASP  MODIFIED. 

Ix  mj  last  Lectore,  after  tenniiwtfaig  the  oooadention  of  the  mo* 
ond  introdoetory  (Question,  towdiiqg  the  UtalifeieB  of  Logic,  I  pro- 
.  ,  .  eeeded  to  the  third  introdnotory  question,— • 

What  an  the  JHvuioiia  of  Umt  end  itefted 


to  yon  the  two  moafc  getteiel  dewHeetioiiB  of  this  nieiiee.  Of 
thme,  the  tnft  ie  the  diTieioti  of  Logio  into  Ol^ei^Te  and  BnlQe^ 
tive^  or  Sjnitetnatic  and  Habitual ;  the  leoofid  m  ita  diiwm  into 

General  and  Special,  or  Abstract  and  Concrete. 

To  spenk  only  of  the  latter,  Abstract  or  General  Logic  is  Iflgie 
viewed  ns  treating  of  tlie  formal  lawn  of  thought,  without  respect 
to  any  particular  mat  tor.  Concrete  or  Sjiocinl  Logio  h  logic  viewed 
vs  trf'atin^  of  these  laws  in  relation  to  a  eertain  matter,  and  in  sub- 
ordmatiuu  to  the  end  of  some  delenuiuate  sciouce.  The  former  of 
these  is  one,  an<l  Lt-longs  aK»ne  to  philosophy,  that  is,  to  the  sricnco 
of  the  uaivei-sal  principles  of  knowledge;  the  latter  is  as  maiuluid 
as  the  sciences  to  whicli  it  is  subservicnti  and  of  which  it,  iu  tact, 
oolistitatQs  a  part, — vi&,  their  Kethodoli^.  This  diTuuon  of 
logic  is  glTen,  bat  in  diflforent  tenna,  hy  \he  Ghedt  Aiiatotelians  and 
hf  the  Latin  achoohnen.  Tho  Greek  dlTision  doea  not  remonnt  to 
Aiiatotle^  hot  it  ia  Ibond  in  his  eariieat  expositor^  Alexander  of 
Aphrodiaiaa,  and  he  waa  probably  not  the  first  by  whom  it  waa 
enooneed.  It  ia  into  ^mXumicf  iipae^kdirw,  Xogiea  r^ua  amdsOf 
that  is,  Lof^o  merely  fi^rmai,  Logio  apart  from  things;  in  other 
wordai  abstract  from  all  particular  matter ;  and  BuxXtKrudj  ^gpi^w 
mi  fifmurux  vparfiiAximv^  Logicok  rebus  applicata,  that  is.  Logic  aa  used 
and  exertised  upon  things;  in  other  words,  as  applied  to  certain 
special  objects. 

This  distinction  of  Logic  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians  seems  nlto- 
gether  unknown  to  modern  logicians.  The  division  of  Logic  by  the 
scholastic  Aristotelians  is  the  sain(?  witli  the  preceding,  but  the 
terms  iu  which  it  is  expressed  arc  less  precise  and  unambigaous. 
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This  divinon  is  into  the  Logica  docem  and  Xogiea  tUem,  The 
Zoffica  docena  is  explained  as  logic  oonaidered  as  an  abstract  the- 
ory, —  as  a  preceptive  syBtem  of  rulea, — **qQ«  tmdit  pnecepta;"' 

the  Logh  <i  ittens^9&  logio  oonsidered  as  a  concrete  practice,  "-asaa 
applicniioii  of  these  niles  to  use,  —  "quje  utitur  praeccptis."  ^ 

Tliifi  scholastic  division  of  Logic  into  docais  nnd  utens  has,  I  see, 
been  not'u'ud  by  some  of  the  more  ino(1ci"n  :ui- 

The  divi8i«Mi  of  Log-  thors  ;  Init  it  hsus  Iwii  altogether  mistaken,  which 
k«  doemt,  end  woult]  not  have  been,  had  these  nutliors  Ijeen 

uli-iis,  nll^fllkl■ll  Jiy  ' 

«omc  modern  auUiort.     aware  of  the  meaninsf  in  which  the  terms  wore 

employed,  and  hud  they  not  been  ignorant  of 
the  more  explicit  expression  of  it  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  the  terms 
4oeen9  and  fttim%  are  employed  by  Wolf  to  maA  a  diitinodon  not 
the  same  as  that  whioh  they  designate  in  the  aebolastio  logic,  and 
as  the  Wolfian  dlstinotion  will  not  stand  ^  test  of  critieiam,  the 
terms  themselTSS  hnve  been  rq»ndiated  by  those  who  wove  not 
aware  that  there  was  an  older  and  a  more  valid  division  whioh 
they  alone  properly  expressed.*  Wolf  makes  the  Xo^joa  dootn$t 
i}\e  mere  knt>wlodi^  of  the  rnles:  the  Logica  uteTis^  the  habit  or 
dexterity  of  :i]>iilyinix  thom.  This  distinction  of  Gonoral  and  Spe- 
cial logic,  Wolf  and  the  Woliian  logicians,  likewise}  denote  by  that 
of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Logic.^  These  terms  afe  in  themselves 
by  no  means  a  bad  expression  of  the  distinction  ;  bnt  those  by  whom 
they  were  employed,  lai fortunately  did  not  limit  tluir  rractical 
Logic  to  what  T  have  defined  as  Special,  tor  under  rnu  tical  they 
included  nut  only  8]ieoial,  but  likewise  Moditicd  Logic,  of  which 
we  are  now  to  speak. 

Having  explained,  then,  this  primary  division  of  Logic  into  Gen- 
eral and  Special,  aud  stated  that  General  Logic,  as  alone  a  branch 
.of  philosophy,  is  alone  the  obgeot  of  our  oonsideration ;  I  proeeed 
to  give  the  division  of  General  Logio  into  two  great  species,  or 
rather  parts,— vis.,  into  Pore  or  Abstraet»  and  Modified  or  Con* 
erete. 

f  YIIL  In  the  third  place»  considered  by 
Par.  vnL  QMMMi    Inference  to  the  oiroomstances  under  which 
9vft  «mt  w-rttSfti  ^^''^  come  into  exercise  by  us,  Logic  — 

Lopric  General  or  Abi^trnet — is  divided  into 
Pure  and  Modified ;  —  a  divisiou,  however,  wiiich  is  perhaps 

I  BmigtMH  LopiM,  Dtsp.  ii.  <].  vL  Tor StfltO-  '  S  Wolf,  Phihsopkfa  Bmionalit,  H  8.  9, 10, 11. 

tortic  ■utlioritiw,  »ec  Aquhiaa,  fa /K.  i"»Ko/iA.,  —  Ei>.    [<  i.   suutler.  SBiit<>r,  and  Mako.) 

list.  ir.  SootUA,  fitqewr  Uttiu.  porfkjfriif  q.  1.  —  [StatUcr,  Ltytca,  f      p.  12 ;  8autrr,  Buitia^ 

Xd.  tifita,  IM.  aad  II.  1778 ;  inMi:.  Lag.,  P  I.  ud 

-  ;  A-  Knig]  (wc  hl»  I^gik,  4  11,  p.  30.  Cum.  II.  IT'Ji);  raulus  Mako  du  Kertk-ti«Mi«>.  Coinp. 

pare iuuU,  Ug^  EinieiMuf , ii. IkD.J  Ltat-  Iiutu.  t.LaadU^ith atiit., li iS. J^.] 
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rather  tibe  difltribiiti(m  of  a  aeieaoe  mto  Ha  parts  than  »  genua 
into  its  species.   Pure  Logic  confdden  Uie  laws  of  tbongiit 

proper,  as  contained  a  priori  in  the  nature  of  pnre  intelligenco 
itself.  Modiik'il  Logic,  ngnin,  exhibits  these  laws  as  modified 

in  their  actual  applications  by  certain  general  circumstances 
extci  iuil  and  internal,  rontinijcnt  in  themselves,  but  by  which 
hnriKiu  thought  is  always  more  or  less  InliueQced  in  its  numi* 
fcstations.^ 

Pure  Logic  considers  Thought  Proper  simply  and  in  itself,  and 
apart  from  the  viuious  circumstances  by  which 
it  maj'  be  affected  in  its  actual  application.  Hu- 
man thought,  it  is  evident)  is  not  exerted  except  by  men  and  indi- 
Tidnal  men.  Bj  men,  thought  Is  not  exerted  out  of  oonneotion 
with  the  other  oonstitnents  of  their  intellectnal  and  moral  oharao- 
ter,  and,  m  each  indindnal,  this  character  is  varionsly  modified  hy 
Tarions  contingent  oonditions  of  different  original  genins^  and  of 
dillhrent  oironmstancea  ecmtrihnting  to  develop  diflerent  fiioultiea 

and  habits.   Now,  there  may  be  eone^ved  a  soip 
Modified  Logic.  whioh  oonsiders  thought  not  merely  as 

determined  by  its  necessary  and  universal  laws,  but  as  contingently 
affected  by  the  emi)irical  conditions  under  which  thought  is  a<'tnally 
exerted;  —  which  shows  wlint  thesn  conditions  nrc,  !k>w  thvy  im- 
pede, and,  in  gener.-il,  iiioilitV,  tlic  net  of  thinkiiiLx;  riiid  liow,  in  line, 
their  iuflucuce  may  bo  count c  ract oil.    Thin  science  is,  Moflified  or 

Concrete  Logic.    W  hat  I  have  called  ModiHed 

^""J"*'*'"'*  ^  Logic  is  identical  with  what  Kunt  and  other 
KodUed  Lofio.  " 

])hilosophei'8  have  denominated  Appliud  Logic. 

(Angcwandte  Logiky  Logica  aj?plicata.y   Tim  expression  I  think 

improper.  For  the  term  Applied  JLogic  can 
nw  «M»  AjffiiHA  only  with  propriety  he  nsed  to  denote  Special 
w  Concrete  Logic ;  and  is,  in  fact,  a  brief  and 
excellent  translation  of  the  terms  by  whidi  Spedal  Logic  was  des* 
ignated  hy  the  Greeks,  as  that  <k  jof^nt  «a2  yv/tvaoi^vpayitdifw*  And 
so^  in  Ihct,  by  the  Latin  Logidans  was  the  Greek  expresnon  Ten- 
dered. Let  us  consider  the  meaning  of  the  term  t^aplied.  Logic, 
as  applied,  must  be  applied  to  somethings  and  that  something  can 

I  For  dirtinction  of  rauron  in  idatrmto  and    quet,p.  238,  [Skmmikmg  tUr  Sekri/tmwtkk*  dm 
temoHm,  gtvmwAbig  i\»  dMnOlkm    Lafittkm  CUadBttm  tnf.  FUmt^nm  btirtffrn. 


of  an  Alv-ji  :ict  mr  I'tin  ).  fiml  a  Concrelt'(or    TuMiik'-h.  1773.  —  Er>  ] 
MwtiSeU)  Logic,  8VC  Boyle's  TTorif,  iv.  jK  164.      a  Kant,  JUyiir,  Kinldtang  U.;  UofTbaucr, 


alM>  I^BbHt  IHmf  Oigmmm^  XXoMtato.    ii{^ha«wr«iuA  Ar  Lngik^      17,  406;  Krof , 

i.  — Ed  I,  4  4-ii.  trhn  rnv^  triiif  tin- si'!>  iiri's     /.":,->;  .  Kiiilrlftiqg,  |  11}  ftk^  S^0tm 

iDg*iMwmlM«oolfaiipUed  logica.  CXi'louo-  LogtkfiZ.—Ea, 
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umiy  be  nn  object  or  matter.  Now,  Special  Logic  is  neceesarOy  an 
Implied  logic ;  therefore  the  terra  aj^ied,  if  given  to  what  I  would 
call  Modified  Logic,  would  not  distinguish  Modified  from  Special 
Logic.  But  further,  the  tcmi  aj'plicd  as  given  to  3Iodifiod  Logic, 
considered  in  itself^  ia  wrong;  for  in  Modified  Logic  thought  is  no 
more  considered  as  actually  applied  to  any  })ai-ticular  matter  than 
in  Pure  Logic.  Modified  Logic  only  considers  the  necessary  in 
conjuuclion  with  tiie  c*»aungeut  coudilious  under  which  thought  in 
actually  excrtihle;  but  it  does  not  consider  it  as  applied  to  one 
dass  of  objects  more  than  to  anotbor;  that  is,  it  does  not  consider 
ii  m  aotnally  applied  to  any,  but  aa  potestially  applicable  to  alL 
In  eveiy  poliit  of  TieWi  therofixe,  the  teim  appl^d^  aa  s^yen  to 

Modified  L(^e^  ia  Impioper}  wbereasi  if  oaed  at 
How  pMpnir  «»-    aO,it  on^^t  to  be  need  aa  aqrno&ym  for  tpeeial; 

wliioh  I  would  poaitively  have  done,  were  it  not 
that,  having  been  unfortunately  beatowod  by  h$gb authority  oa  what 
I  liave  called  Modified  Logic,  the  employment  of  it  to  designate 
a  totally  different  disUnc^on  might  generate  oonfusion.  I  have 
therefore  refrained  from  making  nse  of  the  term.  I  find,  indeed, 
that  all  logicLms  who,  before  Kant,  ever  employed  the  expre<!sion 
A))plied  Logic^  cnijiloyed  it  as  convertible  with  Special  or  Concrete 
Logic^  In  fine,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  term*?  pvro  iii<l  ap^ 
piiedf  as  usually  employed  in  opposition  in  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
aud  in  that  of  (ierniany  in  general,  are  not  ]>rojier!y  relative  and 
correlative  to  each  other.  For  pure  has  its  [)roj>er  correlative  in 
modxfied  or  mixed;  applied  its  proper  rtilative  in  unapplied,  that 
i%  diooro&dft'em  thmgs,  that  is,  ahttraU, 
Bnt  paving  from  wotda  to  things,  I  may  obaenre  that  it  can  be 

qoeationed  wlietber  Modified  or  Concrete  Logic 
Morimed  T  Hr  ,nt    |^  eoAM  to  tho  dignity  of  an  eeaential  part  of 

properly  au  e^^utial       t      •    •  i         i  * 

ftttof  LoKio.  liOgio  ui  general,  fiv  leai  of  a  coitodinate  apeeiea 

aaoppoeed  to  Pore  or  Abatraot  Logia  Ton  are 
aware,  fixMn  what  I  have  ]>revioa0ly  atated  onder  the  first  btrodoo- 
lory  question,  that  Logic,  aa  oonvenMnt  abont  a  certain  class  of 
mental  phienomena,  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  ]>hiloaophy  oS 
mind  ;  1»ut  that,  ns  exclusively  conversant  about  what  is  necessary 
in  the  phaMioniena  of  thought,  that  is,  the  laws  of  thinking,  it  is 
contradistinguished  from  Empirical  Psychology,  or  that  philosophy 
of  mind  which  is  merely  obsen^ant  and  inductive  of  the  mental 
phienomena  as  liicts.  But  if  Modified  or  Concrete  X^igto  be  oonsid- 

1 0M  IMfcnai,  rx.  ntlAivf  aMMNMPte  MpwMlMif  tlhiaMteiffliMMMclCMnfb 

in  Orii.^M»m.  f|.  V.  i  2,  \>   22.    "  Cr.rci  .  .  .  M^)BB0lni.'*»Al^J 

•Ham  (Uount  Logicaui  it^uuctam  et  a  rebiu 
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ered  cither  ns  a  part  or  as  a  species  of  General  Logic,  this  discrim* 
in:iti(»ii  of  ItOgio»  as  the  Noniology  of  thought,  from  Psychology,  as 
the  Pbsttomenology  of  miml,  will  not  liuld.  Forllodified  Logic» 
presapposaiig  a  knowlc(1ge  of  the  general  and  the  contingent  pha»- 
nomena  of  rnind,  will  thus  cither  comprise  Psyrbolorfy  within  its 
sphere,  or  be  itself  coniiirised  within  the  8j)heie  of  P'^vrlioloi^y. 
But  whichever  nltcrnntive  may  be  prefeiTed,  ilie  two  Hcu  uces  are 
no  ]t>n«4t'r  distinct.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  lioUl,  that,  in  reality, 
ModitifJ  Logic  is  neither  un  essential  {-art  uor  an  independent  spe- 
cies of  General  Logic,  but  that  it  is  a  mere  mixture  of  Logic  and 
Psychology,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called  either  Logical  Psychol- 
ogy or  Psychological  Logic*  There  U  thus  in  troth  only  ona 
Logic,  that  is,  Pare  or  Abstnet  Logio.  Bat  while  this,  I  think, 
must  be  admitted  in  epeeolstive  rigor,  atin,  as  aH  sdenoes  aie  only 
eiganisod  for  hnman  ends,  and  as  a  general  eonsideiation  of  the 
modii^g  dreomstaooeB  whieh  ailhet  (he  abstraet  laws  of  thought 
in  their  actual  manifestntions  h  of  rrreat  practical  utility,  I  trust 
tliat  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  deforming  the  timplioil^  of  the  sci- 
ence^ if  I  fellow  the  example  of  most  raodom  logidana^  and  add  (be 
it  under  protest)  to  Pure  or  Abstract  Logio  a  part,  or  an  appendix, 
Tinder  the  name  of  Modified  Logic.  In  distribnting  the  science, 
therefore,  into  these  two  principal  heads,  you  will  always,  I  re- 
que«!t,  keep  steadily  in  mind,  that,  in  strict  propriety,  Pure  LoLnc 
is  the  only  science  of  Loi^ic  —  l^fodified  Logic  being  only  a  seieu- 
tific  accident,  ambigaonsly  belonging  either  to  Logic  or  to  Psy- 
chol osfv. 

This  being  understood,  I  now  proceed  to  state  to  you  the  dia- 
tiUmtion  of  the  general  sdenoe  Into  its  fkartsi 
Cc^ririL^  **•    and  as  it  Is  of  high  importanee  that  you  now 

obtain  »  eomprehensiye  view  of  the  relation  of 
these  parts  to  eaeh  other  and  to  the  whole  whieh  they  eonstitnte, 
in  order  that  you  may  elearly  understand  the  point  towards  which 
we  trsTel,  and  every  stage  in  onr  progress, shall  eoapnse  this 
whole  statement  in  the  Allowing  paragraph,  whieh  I  shall  endeavor 
to  male  suffioiently  intelKglble  without  mnoh  subsequent  illttstra- 
tion.  That  iliustration,  however,  I  will  give  in  my  next  Lecture. 
As  this  paragraph  is  intended  to  afford  you  a  conspectus  of  the 
cnsning  Oonrso,  in  so  far  ns  it  will  be  oocnpied  with  Logic,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  you  will  find  it  suniewhat  long.  It  is,  however,  I 
beliei  o,  the  only  paragraph  of  any  extent  wkich  I  shall  hereafter 
be  obliged  to  dictate. 
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ttoa  of  Logls  Into  lU 


If  IX.  General  or  Abstract  Logic,  we 
9Mh  IX.  Diatetttt'     have  seen,  is  divided  into  two  pnrts,  —  into 

Pure  uiid  into  HoDuruu).  Of  these  in 
their  order. 

I.  —  Pure  Logic  may,  I  tli'mk,  best  V)c  distribut^^d  upon  the  follow- 
ing principles.  We  may  ihiiik;  and  we  may  think  well.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  couditioos  of  thinking  do  not  involve  the 
ooDdltioiiB  of  thinking  well;  but  tho  conditions  of  thiDking 
wdl  involTO  the  conditions  of  thinking.  Logic,  thereforOi  as 
the  science  of  thought,  must  necessarily  consider  the  conditions 
of.  the  possibilitj  of  tbonght.  On  the  other  hand^  the  end  of 
thought  is  not  merely  to  think,  bnt  to  think  well;  therefore,  y 
the  end  of  a  science  must  be  oonfonned  to  the  end  of  its  ob- 
ject-matter, Lo£^C|  as  the  science  of  thought,  must  display  not 
only  the  laws  of  possible,  but  the  lawa  €i  perfect,  thinking. 
Logic,  therefore,  naturally  falls  into  two  part?,  the  one  of  which 
investigates  tbo  formal  conditions  of  mere  thinlung;  the  other, 
the  formal  conditions  of  thinking  well. 

i.  —  In  regard  to  the  former: — The  conditions  of  mere 
thinking  are  given  in  certain  elementary  rnjuisiteis;  and  that 
part  of  Logic  which  analyzes  and  considers  these,  may  be  called 
it0  ^toicheiology,  or  Doctrine  of  Elements.  These  elements 
are  either  Laws  or  Products. 

ii.  — la  regard  to  the  latter,  as  perfect  thinking  is  an  tad,  and 
as,  the  elementary  means  being  supposed,  the  conditions  of  an 
end  are  the  ways  or  metho^js  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished, 
thut  part  of  Logio  which  analyies  and  considers  the  methods 
of  perfect  thinkini^  may  be  oalled  ita  Methodology,  or  Doctrine 
of  Method. 

Thus  Pure  Loqig  is  divided  into  two  parts,— into  Stoichei- 
ology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Elements,  and  Methodology,  Or  the 
]>octrine  of  Method.    Of  these  in  their  order. 

Logical  Stoidbeiology,  or  the  doctrine  conversant  about  the 
elementary  requisites  of  mere  thought,  I  shall  divide  into  two 
parts.  The  first  of  these  treats  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  of 
thinking;  in  other  words,  of  the  universal  conditions  of  the 
thinkable  —  Noetic  —  Nomology.  The  second  treats  of  the 
laws  of  thinking,  as  governing  the  spocinl  functions,  1  icuUiess 
or  j>ro«hictii  of  thought,  in  its  three  gradations  of  Conception  ; 
or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called.  Simple  Apprehension, — Judg- 
ment, and  Roasoniug, — Diaonetio — Djniamia 

This  seoond  part  of  Stoieheiolcgy  will,  therefore^  ftll  into 
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three  suboi*dinatc  divisioTis  oorrespondiog  to  then  teTend  de- 
grees of  Conception,  Jadgmeot)  and  Beaaoping.  So  much  for 

the  Doctrine  of  Element. 

Lopicnl  Methodology,  or  the  doctrine  conversant  about  the 
regulated  wnys  or  methods  in  which  the  menus  of  thinking 
are  conducted  to  their  eii'l  of  lliiukin*^  well,  is  dividod  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  arc  metliods,  and  tht  ic  are  as  many  meth- 
ods m  there  are  different  qualities  in  the  end  to  be  differently 
accunipliiihed.  Xow  the  pertection  of  thonjj!)t  consists  of  three 
virtues,  —  Clear  Thinking,  Distinct,  i  luuking,  and  Connected 
Tliiuking  ;  each  of  these  virtues  is  accomplished  by  a  distinct 
method ;  and  the  thvee  tnethbds  wiU  oonicqiMiitly  afford  the 
diWrioD  of  Logical  Methodology  into  three  parts. 

The  fint  part  cogBpriaes  the  method  of  dear  Thinking,  or 
the  doctrine  of  Ittaatration  or  Definition. 

The  aeeond  part  oompriaea  the  Hethod  of  Diatinot  Thinking, 
or  the  doctrine  of  Divinon. 

The  third  part  comprises  the  Method  of  Concatenated  or 
Connected  Thinking,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Froof. 

These  parts  arc  only,  however,  tliree  particular  applications 
of  Metliod ;  they,  thorefoi-e,  constitute  each  only  a  Special 
Methodology.  Bnt  snrh  niethodolopry,  or  union  of  mfthodolo- 
gies,  supposes  a  previous  consideration  of  method  in  gt  tK  i  al,  in 
its  notion,  its  species,  and  its  conditions.  Logical  Mcthodoloiry 
will  tlierefore  consist  of  two  parts,  of  a  General  and  of  a  Spe- 
cial, —  the  Special  1  >t  ing  subdivided,  as  above  stated.  So  much 
for  tlic  distribution  of  1'urk  Logic. 
IX.  —  Modified  Looio  iUla  naturally  into  Three  Parts. 

The  First  Part  treats  of  the  nstaro  of  Truth  and  Error,  and 
of  the  highest  lawa  for  their  discrimination, — Aletbiology. 

The  Second  treata  of  the  Impedimenta  to  thiakmg^  irith  the 
Heana  of  their  Removal.  These  impedim«its  arisen  1^  from 
the  Mind ;  8^,  From  (he  Body ;  or,  9*,  From  Bxtemal  Circnm- 
atances.  In  relation  to  the  3Iind,  tiiese  impediments  ori|^nate 
in  the  Senses,  in  Self-Consciousness,  in  ^femory,  in  AsBOciSF 
tion,  in  Imagination,  in  Reason,  in  the  faculty  of  Language,  in 
the  Feelings,  iu  the  Desires,  in  the  Will.  In  relation  to  the 
P>o.ly,  they  oritrinntp  iu  Temperament,  or  in  the  state  of  Health. 
In  n  laticvn  to  K  vli  rnal  Circumstances,  they  originate  in  the  di- 
versities of  Education,  of  liank,  of  Age,  of  Climate,  of  Social 
lnter€oui"8e,  etc. 

The  Thiid  Part  treats  of  the  Aids  or  Subsidiaries  of  tliink- 
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ing;  and  thinking  ia  sided  either,  1*,  Through  the  Acquisition, 
or,  2®,  Through  the  Communication,  of  Knowledge. 

The  former  of  these  subsidiaries  (the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge) consists,  1%  Of  Experience  (and  that  dither  by  ourselres 
or  by  others) ;  2%  Of  GtoneraUiatioii  (and  this  through  Indno- 
tSoo  and  Analogy) ;  aud,  3%  Of  TeiCimonj  (and  this  either  Oral 
or  Written).  tTnder  this  last  bead  ftDa  to  be  oonsidered  the 
Credibility  <tf  Witneasee,  the  Anthentieitj  and  Integrity  of 
Writingi^  the  Rolea  of  OritieiBin  and  of  Literpretation. 

The  latter  of  theae  anbaidiariea,  the  Oomminiieation  of  &owl- 
edge,  is  either  One-fiided  or  RoriprooaL  The  former  condnta 
of  Instruction,  citlier  Oral  or  Written ;  the  latter  of  GoaTeiaa- 
tion,  Conference,  Disputation. 

So  muoh  &K  the  distribntion  of  MomBiBD  Looia 

Tubular  vi<  w  of  tte       Ou  the  oppodto  pago  it  a  general  tabular  Yiew 

Divtoions  of  i«gio.       of  the  DlTittonjB  of  Logic  now  given. 

The  foorth  and  fifth  quc5?tions  of  the  Introduction  would  now 
fall  to  be  considenMl,  —  viz.,  What  is  tlie  History 
IV.  Tiie  Hittoty  of     ami  Avhiit  is  tlie  IJibliography,  of  Logic  ?  Wore 

I  writing  a  book,  and  not  giving  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures upon  Logie,  T  would  certuinly  coujiiJer  tliese 
questions  in  the  introduction  to  the  science ;  but 
I  would  do  this  with  the  admonition  that  beginners  should  pass 
these  over,  and  maike  themaelvea  first  of  all  finniliar  with  the  doc- 
trines of  which  the  acienoe  is  itself  the  complement.  For  wbyf 
The  history  of  a  science  is  a  nanatiTe  of  the  order  in  which  ita 
aeversl  parts  bare  been  doTcloped,  and  of  the  contributions  which 
have  been  made  to  it  by  different  cnltiyators;  bnt  snoh  a  narrative 
necessarily  snppoees  a  previooa  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
science,  —  a  knowledge  wliich  is  identical  with  alniOwIe<lL,'e  of  the 
science  itselC  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  a  history  of  Logic  can 
only  be  proposed  with  advantage  to  those  wlio  arc  already  in  some 
di'gree  familiar  with  Logic  itself;  and  as,  in  a  course  like  the  present, 
I  am  bound  to  presume  tliat  you  are  not  as  yet  conYerj^nnt  witli  tlio 
scieneo,  it  follows  tliat  such  a  history  cannot  witli  riT>y  propriety  bo 
attempte<l  in  the  commeacement,  but  only  towards  the  couclu^oDt 
of  the  Lectures. 

In  regaixl  to  the  fifth  question, — What  is  the  Bibliography  or 

  Literature  of  Logic  ?  —  the  same  is  true,  in  so 

of  Logte.^**"**'*'*'^    6r  aa  a  knowledge  of  the  boolos  written  upon  a 
■  science  is  oorrelative  to  a  knowledge  of  its  his- 
tory. At  the  same  time,  nothing  eoold  be  more  nnprofitable  than 
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A  TABULAR  VIEW 

3DIVISIONS   OF  LOOIO. 


1.  Noetic,— 


'2.  DiauDetic 


euCkMocepUon. 


Otoir  TUnkinff^  Definition 
cv  Olbsttfvttoft* 

Distinct  Thinking.  — 2.  Di- 
tMod. 

OoODCcted  Thfnicfn?.  —  3. 
Piobatioa  or  Proving. 


l.TlieMind. 

i.  Truth  and  Error  —  Cer- 
tainty and  nitiition. 
iL  bnpedlmcnta  to  Think-\  ^'  Bodj. 
big,  wkh  Senudlet. 
Theso  Im| 

•lise  fkom  .  .  .  ^3.  Exttnial  Cfrcimiitancas. 

1 .  Tho  AcquLsition  of  Knowl- 
edge. 

111.  Aids  or  Subsidiaries  to. 
Thinking — throo^ 

3.  The  OommuiileMliMi  of 
Kndwledge,  etc. 
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Ibr  IDA  to  redte  to  7011  a  long  fleries  of  woika  to  whiob  yon  hm  not 
access,  by  autbora  of  whom  you  probably  nevor  board,  often  inlan* 
guages  which  &w  of  you  uuderataDd.  In  the  present  stage  of  your 
elbaS&eBf  it  is  not  requisite  th:it  you  slioald  koow  of  many  books,  but 
that  you  should  read  attentively  a  few ;  —  nonmulia  std  miiHum.'^ 
I  shall  therefore  adjouni,  at  least,  the  considcrntion  of  the  question, 
What  in  general  are  the  priiici]);il  Ijooks  uii  llie  science  of  Logic?  — 
8ini]ily  recommending  to  you  a  fi  w,  not  absolutL-ly  the  host,  hut  such 
you  can  most  easily  procure;  such  as  are  in  languages  which  most 
tjf  voii  cm  read^and  wliirh  are  of  such  a  character  aB  tuay  be  studied 
^*ilh  most  i^oiioral  advantage. 

Of  works  in  our  own  language,  as  those  most  accessible  and  most 

intelligible  to  all,  there  are  unfortunately  hardly 
tnrita^  oa  hof^  ^         wMdi  I  osD  KGommend  to  yon  as  exhibiting 

the  doctrines  of  Logic,  cither  in  purity  or  com* 
]>lttene88.  The  Zt>gic  of  Watts,  of  Dnncan,  and  others,  are  worth 
reading,  as  books,  hot  not  as  books  upon  Logto.  The  EkmmU  nf 
Logic  by  Dr.  Whately  is,  npon  the  whole^  the  one  best  entitled  to 
yonr  attention,  though  it  is  erroneous  in  yarions  respects,  and  iroper- 
^t  in  more.  The  abridgment  of  this  work  by  |Q[inds  contains  what 
of  the  original  is  most  worthy  of  study,  in  the  commencement  of  a 
logical  education.  In  French,  there  are  sundry  works  deserving  of 
your  attention  (Damiron,'  Delarivi^re) but  the  only  one  which  I 
would  at  present  earnestly  recommend  to  your  study,  is  the  cele- 
brated Port  Royal  Art  of  Thinkin;::, —  VA rf  dt^  Pemer^ — nn  anony- 
mous work,  but  the  authors  of  m  liiclt  were  the  two  distinguished 
Jansenists,  Aniauld  and  Nicole.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted ; 
and  there  is  recently  a  stereotyped  edition,  by  Hachette,  of  Paris, 
which  can  easily  he  j)rocurcd.  There  are  more  than  one  trans- 
lation of  the  work  into  LuLin,  and  at  least  two  Knglish  versions,  both 
bad* 

Li  Latin  there  Ss  a  very  elegant  compend  of  Logic  by  the  late 
illnstrioQS  Daniel  Wyttonbach,  of  Leyden.  Besides  the  Dotdi 
tions,  which  are  handsome,  there  is  a  cheap  Reprint  published  by 
Fkoftasor  Haas,  of  Halle^  who  has,  however,  ventured  on  the  unwar- 
rantable liberty  of  silently  altering  the  text,  besides  omitting  what 
he  did  not  consider  as  absolutely  indispensable  fn  a  text-book.  This 
work  can  be  easily  procured.  There  is  also  in  Latin  a  system  of 

1  Covn  dt  JFlMMfMf,l.fv.(             PiHi,  ^unh.         2*1  edition,  T?51.   In  the  Itiiro 

1887.-1^.             .  ductioD  to  tliU  rmioa  will  iw  found  aa 

tLof^CbniTMf,  PkrKim-ED.  wNoantoftlM  wioa*  adlttau  «ad  tnuuta- 

3  A  third  nnii  far  <>upcrIor  traniilation  Tuis  tUMM  Of  tiM  VOIlk.~BD» 
mlNWciueiiiiy  appewd  b/  21r.  Ito/Ms,  £dln- 
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Iiogio  by  Genorefli,  under  tbe  title^  Oenuentia  Art  Zoffieo-eiiUea. 
This  woik  is,  however,  extremely  rare  even  in  Italy,  aod  it  was 
many  years  before  I  was  able  to  procare  a  copy.  There  was  an  edition 
of  this  work  pablished  in  Germany  in  1760^  at  Angsbni^,  but  the 

impression  seems  to  have  been  small,  for  it  also  is  oat  of  print.  The 

Italian  Logic  of  Genovesi  has,  however,  been  repeatedly  reprinted, 
tliis,  with  the  valuable  addition  of  Romagnoei,  is  easily  obtained. 
Of  the  older  writers  on  Logic  in  Latin,  the  one  I  would  principally 
recommend  to  von  is  Tlnrwi'Sflvk  —  Burger*?dieins.  His  Tiisl't'f- 
tfones  JjOfficiB  is  not  a  rare  work,  though,  a>«  \h>^r*^  arc  uo  receut 
ediiioQS,  it  is  not  always  without  trouUe  to  be  oblumed. 
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I^AIii  I.  -  STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SBCnON  I.  NOBTIG.— ON  TBX  FITNDAMBNTAL  LAWS  OF 
THOUGHT— THSIB  GONTBIITS  AND  BI8T0BT. 


Batiso  tennintted  our  eoTisideration  of  tbe  Tuious  queationa  of 
wbioh  tbe  Introduction  to  Logic  is  composed, 
we  proceed  to  the  doctrines  which  make  up  the 
science  itself,  and  commenco  the  First  Groat  Division  of  Purk  LoaiO 

—  that  which  treats  of  its  ckiiKntary  or  constituent  processes,— 
Stoicheiology.    Rut  Stoicheioiogy  was  again  divided  into  two  parts, 

—  into  apart  wliich  coi<»i(lered  the  ITuudamental  Laws  of  Thought 
in  general,  and  into  a  part  which  considered  these  laws  as  applied 
to  uud  regulating  the  special  lunction  of  Thought  iu  itb  vurioua 
gradations  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  The  title, 
therelbre,  of  the  part  of  Logio  on  which  wo  are  about  to  enter  is, — 
^ure  Logic,  Part  Z  J3toieheMo(/y  ^  JSeeiion  Z  IfbeHc,  On  ih$ 
J^hmdamental  Zam  Thought, 

Before,  howoTor,  deaoending  to  the  oonaideistion  of  these  ]«w%  U 
is  neceaaary  to  make  one  or  two  prdiminaiy 

iTim!lii/hi*pmifrt*''^    Statements  toocbing  the  ehanuster  of  that  thought 

of  which  they  are  the  necessary  conditions;  and, 
on  tbia  pointy  I  give,  in  the  fint  place,  the  ibllowing  paragraph : 

^  X    Logic  considers  Thought,  not  as  the  operation  of 
^  thinking,  bnt  as  its  product ;  it  docs  not 

treat  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Rea- 
aonin^^  bat  of  Concepts,  JTadgmentSi  and  Reasonings. 

I  have  already  endoavorid  to  cnre  you  a  general  knowledge  of 
what  is  meant  by  thmight.    Yon  are  aware  that 
^jniM^btM ttM  «b*     ^jjjg  ^^j^  jg^  iu  irlntioii  to  J^ounc,  employed  in 

its  Rtrietest  and  most  limited  signification, — 
VvUy  as  the  act  or  product  of  the  Discursive  Faculty,  or  Faculty  of 
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BeUrtioBS ;  but  it  if  now  proper  to  ooneider,  iomewbat  more  olosel  j, 

the  determinate  nature  of  this  process,  and  the  special  point  of 
view  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  logician. 
Ll  an  aot  of  thinking,  there  are  three  things  which  wo  can  dis- 
criminate in  consciousness,  —  1**,  There  is  the 
■ii?Biiini!^niS     thinking  subject,  that  is,  the  mind  or  ego, 

which  exerts  or  manifcstB  the  thought ;  2% 
There  is  the  object  about  wliich  we  think,  which  is  ciilleil  the  matter 
of  thought;  and,  8*,  There  is  a  relation  between  Buliject  and  ob- 
ject of  which  we  are  conscious,  —  ;i  relation  always  nianifejileil  in 
801UU  deteraiiuati}  mode  or  manner;  —  this  is  ilicy'f/v/i  of  thought. 

Now,  of  these  three.  Logic  does  not  consider 
ThovRht  M  tka  Ob.    either  the  first  or  the  second.  It  takes  no  ao- 
F^^fJer^wld  of  »o  direct  aeeoii]it»  of  the  leal 

Logto.  subject,  or  of  the  real  object,  of  thought,  bat  is 

limited  exelnsiTely  to  the  form  of  thongfat.  This 
has  been  already  stated.  Bnt^  i^gain,  this  ibrm  of  thonght  is  con- 
sidered  by  Logio  only  in  a  certain  aspect.  Tlie  fbrm  of  thought 
may  be  viewed  on  two  sides  or  in  two  relations.  It  holds,  as  Kas 
been'said,  a  relation  both  to  its  subject  and  to  its  object,  and  it  may 
accordingly  be  viewed  either  in  the  one  of  these  relations  or  in  the 
other.  In  so  t-ir  as  the  form  of  thought  is  conssidered  in  reference 
to  the  tliinkiuL^  mind,  —  to  the  mind  by  wliich  it  is  exerted,  —  it  is 
considered  as  an  act,  or  operation,  or  energy;  and  in  this  relation  it 
belongs  to  Pha)nomcnal  Psychology.  Whereas,  in  so  far  a.s  this 
form  is  considered  in  reference  to  what  thought  is  about,  it  is  cou- 
sidered  .is  the  product  of  such  an  act,  and,  in  this  relation,  it  be- 
longs to  Logic.  Tlius  Phauuiuciml  Psychology  treats  of  thought 
proper  as  conceptiou,  judgment,  reasoning;  Logic,  or  the  Nomology 
of  the  nndeivtanding,  treats  of  thought  proper  as  a  oonce])t,  as  a 
judgment,  as  a  reasoning.  Wbatcly,  I  have  ah'eady  shown  yon, 
among  other  enrors  in  his  determination  of  the  otjeot-matter  of 
Logi<^  eonlbands  or  reverses  this ;  for  he  proposes  to  Logio,  not 
tfaoni^t  considered  as  a  prodnot^  but  reasoning  idone ;  and  that»  too^ 
considered  as  a  producing  operation.  He  thus  oonfonnds  Logic 
"irith  Phienomenal  Psychology. 

Be  it,  therefore,  observed,  that  Logic,  in  treating  of  the  formal 
laws  of  thought,  treats  of  these  in  reference  to  thought  considered 
as  a  product ;  tliat  is,  a;?  a  concept,  a  judjjment,  a  reasoning;  whereas 
Psychology,  as  the  riifeiu)menoIogy  of  mind,  considers  thought  ns 
the  producing  act,  that  is,  as  conception,  judgment,  reasoning. 
(You  here  see,  by  the  way,  the  utility  of  distinguishing  concept  and 
emotion*   It  is  UDibrtmiate  that  we  cannot  also  distinguish  more 
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precisely  ju'lixincnt  and  ronsonniG^  as  produciog  act8|  Irom  a  jadg- 
meot  and  a  reasojung  aa  products.) 

^•t.xi.  Thoaeht.        t  XI.    Tbouglit,  as  the  knoulclg©  of 
■Mdiate  aad  oompLas     one  thinc^  in  relation  to  another,  is  a  medi- 

ate  and  complex  coguilioii. 

The  diatinetive  pecoJisritjr  of  thinking  in  general  U,  that  it  in* 
Tolvea  the  oognition  of  one  thing  by  the  oognitton  of  another.  All 

thioldog  is,  tberefbre,  a  mediate  oognition ;  and 
ExpUoatioB.         ^       diatingoiahed  fiom  oar  knowledge  in  per- 

eeption,  external  and  internal,  alid  in  im^nation ;  in  both  of  which 
acta  we  are  immediate^  cognitive  of  the  objectt'extenml  or  internal, 
preaented  in  the  one,  and  of  the  object,  external  or  internal  re* 
presented  in  the  other.  In  the  Presentative  and  Representative 
Faculties,  our  knowledge  is  of  something  considenvl  .Uroctly  and  in 
itsflf;  in  thought,  or\  tlic  contrary,  wc  know  ono  olijcci  only  through 
tlic  knowledge  of  anotlior.  Thus  in  perception,  of  either  kinfl,  nnfl 
in  iui:ii:;in:itlon,  the  ohjeet  known  is  always  a  sin-tjle  deterininuto  ob- 
ject; whereas  iu  thouLjht.  —  in  thought  proper,  —  one  object  is 
only  known  through  another,  there  must  always  be  a  plurality  of 
objects  in  every  single  thought.  Let  us  t:ike  an  example  of  this, 
in  regartt  to  the  simplest  act  of  thought.  When  I  see  an  individ- 
ual,—  say  Bucephalus  or  Higliflyer, — or  when  I  represent  htm  in 
imagination,  I  have  a  direct  and  immediate  apprehension  of  a  cer- 
tun  olgect  in  and  throogfa  itaell^  without  referenoe  to  anght  else, 
Bnt  when  I  pronoonoe  the  term  ITortef  I  am  nnable  either  to  per* 
oeiTe  in  nature,  or  to  represent  in  imagination,  any  one  determinate 
olject  o<Hrre8ponding  to  the  word.  I  obtain  the  notion  oorrespond- 
iog  to  this  word,  only  as  the  resnlt  of  a  comparison  of  many  peiw 
ceptions  or  imaginations  of  Bucephalus,  Highflyer,  Dobbin,  and 
other  individual  horses  j  it,  therefore,  contains  many  representations 
under  it,  has  reference  to  many  objects,  out  of  relation  to  which  it 
cannot  possibly  be  realized  in  thought;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of 
this  necessity  of  representini;  (potentially  at  least)  a  j)lurality  of 
individual  ol)  ects  under  the  notion  horse,  that  it  obtains  tho  denom- 
ination roncept.,  that  is,  .something  taken  up  or  ajijirehendeil  iu  con- 
nection with  something  else.  This,  however,  rcfjuires  a  f'ui'ther  ex- 
plication. When  wu  perform  an  act  of  thought,  of  po.silivo  thouuht, 
this  is  done  by  thinking  something,  and  wo  can  think  anything  only 
by  thinking  it  aa  existing;  while,  again,  we  oannot  think  a  thing  to 
exist  except  in  certain  determinate  modes  of  exiatenoe.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  perform  an  act  of  n^gatiTe  thought^  this  is 
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done  by  thinking  sKimetinng  as  not  existing  in  this  or  that  detenni- 
Date  mode^  and  when  we  think  it  as  exiating  in  no  determinate 
mode,  we  cease  to  think  it  at  all;  it  beoomea  a  nothing,  a  logical 
nonentity  {non-ens  Logicftm). 

It  bt'ini^  thus  understood  thnt  thont^ht  cnn  only  l>o  realized  by 
thinkiiiLT  sumetUing;  it  being  fiirtliLT  undcistood  tliiiftliis  ?;omc- 
tbing,  im  it  is  tlioui^ht,  must  be  thou'rlit  as  existing;  and  it  being 
still  ftirtber  uudorstood  that  we  can  ilunk  a  thing  as  existing  only 
l>y  tliii'kiiig  it  as  existing  in  this,  tbrit,  and  the  other  dotorminate 
manner  of  existence,  and  that  whenever  wc  cease  to  think  some- 
thing, something  existing,  something  existing  in  a  deternjinatc  man-  * 
ner  of  esiftenoe^  wo  oeaae  to  think  ikt  all ; — this,  I  say,  being  under, 
alood,  it  ia  here  proper  to  make  you,  once  for  all,  acquainted  with 
the  Yariona  terms  by  which  logloiana  designate  the  modes  or  man* 
neia  of  cogitable  eziatenoe.  I  ahall  therefbra  oompiise  these  in 
the  Allowing  paragraph : 

\  XXL  When  we  think  a  thing,  this  it  done  by  oonoeinng 
it  aa  possessed  of  certain  modes  of  being, 

Psr.  xrt.  The  vnH-     or  qualities,  and  the  sum  of  these  qualities 

on.  term,  by  wMaH       cODStitUteS  itS  COnCCpt  OT  fWHon  (vorjfia,  a-- 


tfi^ie  tki«tcM«  M*  votOj  IvivoicL,  conceptum^  concej4uSf  notio), 
<)««icii»t«4.  these  qualities  or  modes  (iroiorT/rc?,  qual- 

itates^  mo-li)  are  only  identified  with  the 
thing  by  n  mental  attribution,  they  are  (■allr<l  ctt rlfmf,  {KnT-,i- 
yoftnvfKtvu,  atiributa) ;  as  it  is  only  in  or  tluougb  them  that  we 
say  or  enounce  aught  of  a  thing,  they  are  called  predkates^ 
predicablcA,  and  prediccunents^  or  cate^/ories^  thcstf  words  being 
here  nsed  in  their  more  extensive  signification  (Acyo/Mm  x'Vh 

mTtjyoplai^  KarrjyopriiULra  Kan^yt  ^«>i  /uru,  prCBdicatOf  pt€^lUcilJb>Ui($t 

prcedieammUa) ;  as  it  is  only  in  and  thiongh  them  that  we  veo* 
ogniae  a  thing  for  what  it  is,  they  are  called  fiotea,  eigtUy  marka^ 
char€Kter»  (fto^  m^na,  eharaeUregf  dherimina) ;  finally,  aa  it 
is  only  in  and  through  them  that  we  become  aware  that  a  thing 
Is  possessed  of  a  pecnliar  and  determinate  existence,  they  are 
called  properties,  differences,  determinations  (prtprietatesy  de* 
terminationes).  As  consequent  on,  or  resulting  (W>m,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  thing,  they  hare  likewise  obtained  the  name  of  con' 
seqmnts  (cTro/4€»ti,  consequential  etc.).  What  in  reality  has  no 
qualities,  has  no  existence  in  thouLjht,  —  it  i?<  a  logical  nonen- 
titv :  hence,  e  envi^fmn,  the  f^eholastic  npliorism,  —  voyy-rjifin 
ntiUa  swU  prwdiccUa.  Wbat^  again,  has  no  qualities  attributed 
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to  it,  though  attributabh*,  is  said  to  bo  imhterminerl  (dStopiaTor, 
indeiermittatmn)  i  it  is  only  a  possible  ohjwsL  of  tlioughu^ 

This  paragraph,  ^\Iiich  T  have  dictated  that  you  might  bo  made 
once  for  all  acquainted  with  the  relative  tonus  in 
EsptlMtka.  Wtat  among  logicians,  requires  but  little  exijlaua- 

is  involved  in  Oilnk*      ^  t  *  .i.^^  xi.        •    i  i 

incanobiteoi.  "'^  ™*y         however,  that  the  miud  only 

tliiiilcs  an  object  by  separating  it  from  oIImib; 
thit  is,  by  markiiig  H  out  or  chanMsteriaDg  it ;  and  in  to  fiir  as  it 
do«6  this,  it  eneloaeB  it  within  certain  fixed  limitab  that  ia,  determinea 
itb  Bat  if  this  diaoriminatiye  act  be  expreaeed  in  worda^  I  predicate 
the  marks,  notes,  charaotera,  or  determinationa  of  the  tl^ng;  and  i^ 
again,  these  be  eomptehended  in  one  total  tiionght*  they  conadtnte 
ita  concept  or  notion.  for  example,!  think  of  Socrates  as  son  of 
JSophrotUm/u^  as  Athenian.^  as  philosopher,  as  puff-nomd,  these  are 
only  so  many  characters,  limitations,  or  determinations,  which  I  pie* 
dicate  of  Socrates,  which  distinguish  him  from  all  other  men^  and 
together  make  up  my  notion  or  concept  of  him. 

UmI  as  thought,  in  all  its  gradations  of  conception,  judgment,  and 

reasoning,  is  only  realized  by  the  attribution  of 
Hm  >UrItaU<ni  In*     certain  qualities  or  characters  to  the  obicff?  of. 
M«alatodbjlaira.  about  which  wetlnnk;  so  this  attnhut mn  is 

regulated  by  laws,  wliich  render  a  great  part  of 
this  process  abbolutely  necessary.    But  when  I  Hpeak  of  laws  and  of 

their  absolute  necessity  in  relation  to  thought, 
miMtk  mM»t  by  .  suppoae  that  these  laws  and  that 

IftW  OS  applicable  t©      "  .  ...  .    ^,  »j  _^     •  j 

Am  iat(»ujg«nce.         nccsssity  are  the  same  m  the  world  of  ramd  as 

in  the  world  of  matter.  For  free  intdligences, 
a  law  ia  an  ideal  aeeeaslty  giyen  in  the  ibrm  of  a  precept^  which  we 
OQght  to  follow,  bnt  which  we  may  also  violate  if  we  please; 

whereaR,  for  the  existences  which  constitate  the  univerBO  of  nature, 
a  law  is  only  another  name  for  those  ciubcs  which  operate  blindly 
and  nnivereally  in  producing  certain  inevitable  results.  By  kno  of 

ihoughty  or  by  logical  necessity^  we  do  not,  therefore,  mean  a  physi- 
cal law,  such  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  bnt  a  general  precept  wlti'-b 
we  are  able  certainly  to  violate,  bnt  which  if  we  do  not  obev,  onr 
whole  process  thinking  is  suicidal,  or  absolutely  mill.  These  laws 
are,  consequently,  the  ])riniary  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  valid 
thought,  and  as  the  whole  of  Pure  Logic  is  only  an  articulate 
developuicnt  of  the  various  modes  in  which  they  are  applied,  their 
considcratiou  in  general  constitutes  the  first  chapter  in  an  orderly 
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ojttom  of  th«  Boienoe.  TTow,  in  explaining  to  yon  this  subject, 

the  nic'tluxl  I  shall  pureue  is  the  following :  I 
Order  of  coniWer«r     ^^.^u  ^^.j^^.     nrcnerai  the  miiiihor  and 

itm  of  tlx  flini(l>aw 

^1  hm nf ilinnglit        signitic.mce  of  the  laws  as  coramonly  received; 

I  shall  then  more  particularly  consider  each  of 
these  by  it:>tjlf  and  in  relation  to  the  others ;  then  detail  to  von  tlicir 
history;  anrl,  finally,  state  to  you  iny  owu  views  in  regard  to  their 
deduction,  number,  and  arrangement. 

T  XOL  The  FondaBMiital  Iawb  of  Thought,  or  tbo  coiidi^ 
tions  of  the  thinluble,  as  oommonly  receivodf 
p.r  xm  Pun.      arolbttr:— 1.  Thelewofldoiitity;  2.  The 
Tk^mgu.  Lair  of  CSentradiotioii ;  8.  The  Law  of  Bx- 

ehuion  or  of  Exohided  Uicldle ;  and,  4  The 
Law  of  Reason  and  Conseqaent^  or  of  Sufficient  Season. 

Of  these  in  their  order. 

Y  XIV.  The  piuunple  of  Identity  {prindpium  Idmtiiatis) 
expresses  the  relation  of  total  sameness  in 
.f*^.^'  which  a  concept  stands  to  all,  and  the  rela- 

tion  of  partial  samcTip<=s  ni  whifh  it  stands 
to  each,  of  its  constituent  characters.  In  other  wonls,  it  de- 
clares the  impossibility  of  thinlciTTtr  the  oonee|it  nii<l  its  charac- 
ters as  reciprocally  unlike.  It  is  expressed  in  the  formula  A  is 
yf,  or  :  and  by  A  is  denoted  every  logical  tliincr,  every 

product  of  our  thinking  Ihculty,  —  concept,  judgiuent,  reason- 
ing, etc' 

The  principle  of  Identity  is  an  applioation  of  the  principle  of  the 
absolute  eqtitvalenoe  of  »  whole  and  of  all  Its 
parts  takoa  together,  to  the  thinking  of  a  thing 
by  the  attribatioB  of  oonstitnent  qoalities  or  charaeters.  The  concept 
of  the  thing  is  a  whole,  the  oharacters  are  the  parts  of  that  whole.' 
This  law  may,  therefore,  be  also  thus  enounced,  —  Everj'thing  is 
equal  to  itaelij  —  for  in  a  logical  relation  the  thing  and  its  concept 
coincid  " :  (  ^  ui  Logic,  we  abstract  altogether  from  the  reality  of  the 
thing  wlitch  the  concept  represents.  It  is,  therefore,  the  same 
whether  we  ^ny  that  the  concept  is  equal  to  all  its  charaoterSi  or 
that  the  thin<j^  is  e<ju:il  to  itself.* 

The  law  has,  likewise,  been  exprea^d  by  the  formula  —  In  the 
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predicate,  the  whole  is  contaloed  explicitly,  which  in  the  subject  is 
contaiueil  implicitlj.   It  is  also  iDTolved  in  the  axiom — jliota  twUB 

est  nofa  ret  ipitifts} 

The  logical  importance  of  the  law  of  identity  lies  in  this  —  that 
ItriTo^'i  n!ii..|,orf:nicc      it  IS  the  principle  of  all  l(»<4ical  affirmation  and 
—The  j>riucii»ie  of  lUi     Jefluiiioii.   An  exomplc  or  two  may  be  given  to 
Icctoiliflnnidoiiuid     illustrate  this. 

*  1.  lu  a  concept,  which  we  may  call  Z,  the 

characters  a,  ft,  and  c,  are  thought  as  its  constituents;  conscqucuily, 

This  UhutMted  Concept,  as  ft  anity,  is  equal  to  the  characters 

taken  together — Z={a+b+e).  If  the  former 
he  affirmed)  so  also  is  the  latter ;  therefore^  Z  being  (a+d+c)  is  a, 
h  18  e.  To  take  a  oonorete  Example:  The  concept  man.  ia  a 
complement  made  up  of  the  oharaotersy  1%  substance,  2^,  mcUeriaif 
8*,  crffoniged,  4%  animaiedi  5*,  roHonai,  ^,  of  tkU  Mrth;  in  other 
words  man  is  sti5slemoS|  is  materialf  is  or'j'mized,  is  animated^  is  ra- 
UmaL  jBeinffy  as  entering  into  every  attribation,  may  be  disduiged 
as  affording  no  distinction. 

2.  Again,  suppose  that,  in  the  example  given,  the  character  a  is 
made  up  of  the  characters  /,  m,  n,  it  follows,  by  the  same  law  of 
Identity,  that  Z  =  a  =  (/,m,  //)  is  /,  is  rn,  is  ?/,  The  coneept  7na/i 
contains  in  it  the  character  miinml,  an4  the  character  animcU  con- 
tains in  it  the  characteif?  rorj-iDri  ul^  onjnn'tzcdy  liviiifj^  etc. 

The  secon<l  law  is  the  )iriiiciiilc  of  (."ontradiction  or  Non-contra- 
dictiuu,  in  relation  to  which  1  bhull  dictate  the  following  puiugiaph: 

^  XV.  When  an  object  is  detonninod  by  the  affirmation  ot* 
a  certain  character,  this  object  ciuiaot  bo 
c^I»*u^oi^*''        thought  to  be  the  same  when  such  character 

is  denied  of  it*  The  impossibility  of  this  is 
enonnccd  in  what  is  called  the  principle  of  Contradiction 
(jEM-mcijpt'ton  ConitradictUmU  hu  RepttffnainHm).  Assertions 
concerning  a  thing  are  mntnally  contradictory,  when  the  one 
asserts  that  the  thing  possesses  the  character  which  the  other 
asserts  that  it  does  not.  Hiia  law  is  logically  expressed  in  the 
formula  —  What  is  contradictory  is  nnthinkable.  A:^mt 


^   Now,  in  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  name 

of  this  law,  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  it  en- 
joins the  absence  of  contradiction  as  the  indispensable  condition  of 


I  Sm  Kant,  L^k,  p.  10.  —  Eo. 
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thought,  it  OQg^t  to  be  Mfled,  not  the  Lav  of  Oontnctiotion,  bat 
Law  of  Non-oontn^otioii,  or  of  tum-r^ugmmtia} 

TluB  kw  has  fiequently  been  enonnoed  in  the  fofmiila— It  ii 
impooible  that  the  same  thing  can  at  onoe  be  and 
not  be ;  hnt  this  is  exposed  to  eundiy  objections. 
It  is  TagQev  tlierefore  useless.  It  does  not  indicate  whether  a 
real  or  a  notional  existence  is  meant;  and  if  it  mean  the  former, 
then  is  it  not  a  logi(  nl  but  a  metaphysical  axiom.  Hut  oven  as  a 
metnphy^iral  riTinni  it  is  imporfect ;  for  to  tlie  expression  of  onre. 
^sinnr/)  nmst  be  a'bb'd,  i/i  tJo  same  pJfce,  in  the  mvif  r(^7"'•^  ct<'.' 

This  law  lias  likewise  been  expressed  by  the  fbnnula  —  Contra- 
dictiuy  attril)iit<'s  camiot  be  united  in  one  act  of  consciousness.  Bnt 
this  is  also  olmoxiuus  to  objection.  For  a  judsrment  expresses  as 
good  a  unity  of  consciousness  as  a  concept.  J>uL  when  I  judge  that 
fmmd  and  tqua/e  are  contradictory  attribates,  there  are  found  iu 
this  judgment  contradictory  attributes,  bnt  yet  a  rniity  of  eon- 
adonsneea.  The  formnla  is,  therefore,  vaguely  and  XDaoenrately 
expressed. 

The  logical  import  of  this  lav  lies  in  its  being  the  principle  of  all 

logical  negation  and  distinction. 
Tin  r  iocipie  of  all       .j^^       ^  Identity  and  the  law  of  Contra- 

fljrthBtiim  diction  are  codrdinate  and  reciprocally  relative, 

and  neither  can  be  educed  as  second  from  the 
other  as  first;  for  in  every  such  attempt  at  derivation,  the  supposed 
secondary  law  is,  in  fact,  always  necessarily  presupposed.'    These  | 
fti  r,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  law,  differing  only  by  a  positive  and  * 
ijf:iative  expronsion. 
io  relation  to  the  third  lawi  take  the  following  paragraph : 

%  XVL    The  principle  of  Exeludc<l  Third  or  Middle — vi/^ 
between  two   conlradicloricii  {inhicipiuui 
pm.  xvx  l«w  of     J^xcIhH  Meclii  vd  Tcrtii)^  enounces  that 


condition  of  tiionght  which  com{)ols  us,  of 
two  repTignant  notions,  which  cannot  both  co{»xist,  to  think' 
eitlier  the  one  or  the  other  as  existing.  Hence  arises  the  geii> 
eral  axiom — Of  contradictory  attribations,  we  can  only  afiimi 
one  of  a  thing;  and  if  one  be  expUcitly  affirmed,  the  other  is  itn- 
pliottly  denied.  A  tither  Uoris  not»  A  either  it  or  t>  not 

By  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contndiotaon,  I  am  wamnted  to 


1  Compare  Krp£,  L/ygit,  i  18.  —  Ed.  s  This  k ihown  more  in  d«t«U  by  iioil  Luut  r 

i:,Pb]|i««d.EiMnkius.— 4  8M8elnan,£^*,f  IS.- Ei>, 
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coadade  from  tbe  trath  of  oda  oontndietorj  proposition  to  the 

falsehood  of  the  other,  and  by  the  law  of  Ss* 
^i.^cai^.igijflo«w»    ^1^^      Middle,  I  an  warranted  to  conclude  from 

the  falsehood  of  one  contradictory  proposition  to 
tlie  truth  of  the  other.  Aud  in  this  lies  the  peculiar  Jbrce  and  import 
of  this  last  principle.    For  the  logical  significance  of  the  law  of  Ex- 
cluded Mi'Mlc  consists  in  this,  that  it  limits  or  shuts  in  the  sphere 
of  the  tliinkablc  iti  i»-'l:iti<)M  to  iilhruiMtioii ;  for  it  determines,  that, 
of  the  two  Ibniis      i  n  in  the  laws  uf  Identity  and  Contradiction, 
aud  hy  these  laws  .iflinncil  as  those  exclusively  possible,  the  on©  or 
the  other  must  bo  alKi mod  as  ueccasiiry. 
The  law  of  Excluded  Middle  is  the  principle  of  Dl^unotiye  Judg- 
ments) that  is,  of  judgments  m  whioh  a  plvraHij 
The  principle  of  Di-    of  judgments  m  coatauied,  and  whieh  stand  in 

saeh  a  reciprooal  relation  that  The  affirmation  of 
one  is  the  denial  of  the  other. 
I  now  go  on  to  the  fourth  law. 

%  XVII.   The  thinking  of  an  object,  as  actually  chnracter- 
ized  by  positive  or  by  negative  nttrihutes,  is 
jm.  xm.  Law  of     not  left  to  the  caprice  of  UmlerstaiKling — 

SoflaiMt  Bmhb,  or  ^^j^g  f4n;iilty  of  thouiiht:  but  that  faeultj' 
or  Boaaoaaad  OoaM*  .  . 

quent.  must  be  necessitated  to  this  or  that  deter- 

minate act  of  thinking  by  a  knowledge  of 
something  di^rent  from,  and  independent  o^  the  process  of 
thinking  itseIC  This  condition  of  oar  understanding  is  ez* 
pressed  by  the  law,  as  it  is  called,  of  SoiBoient  Reason  (princi- 
pi*tm  RationU  £k(ffieienth) ;  hat  it  is  more  properly  denomi- 
nated the  law  of  Reason  and  Cottseqaent  (principium  Hatianu 
et  ConsecuHonis),  That  knowledge  by  which  the  mind  is 
necessitated  to  affirm  or  posit  something  else,  is  ca!1e<l  tlie  lo</i- 
CAtl  nrttton,  jround,  or  antecedent;  that  something  t  lso  ^\  hich 
the  mind  is  necessitated  to  nffirm  or  pofit,  is  called  the  lof/ical 
rfiiis-!'fptrnf :  and  the  relation  between  the  reason  and  conse- 
qutiit,  is  called  the  logical  connection  or  con,9^fpfevf.  This 
law  is  expressed  in  the  formula  —  Infer  nothing  without  a 
ground  or  reason.^ 

MttoM  iwMB  The  relations  between  Reason  and  Conse- 
Ec«ott  and  coBw.  qnent,  when  comprehended  in  a  pure  thonght) 
^'**"**  are  the  following : 

1.  When  a  reason  is  explicitly  or  implicitly  giren,then  there  most 

1  Se«  ScUuIze,  LogUi,  i  la^  aad  Krng,  Logilc^  i  20,— £». 
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csSgt  ft  oooieqiifint;  tnd,  viee  oerM,  irlieii  a  oonseqamt  b  givei), 
Iberc  mast  also  exist  ft  Teawm. 

9L  Wliere  there  u  no  leftBon  there  cm  he  no  consequent ;  and, 
vice  versa^  where  th^e  is  no  consequent  (either  implicitly  or  explic- 
itly) there  cfin  he  no  ronson.  That  if,  the  concepts  of  reason  nnrl  of 
eonseqnent,  as  recijtrocally  relative,  involx  c  mikI  Rnp]iosi'  e;i(  li  other. 

The  logienl  significance  of  tlic  hnv  of  liea^on  and  Consequent  lies 
in  tliiii, —  That  in  virtue  of  it,  tlionudit  is  eonsti- 

lAgtaal  ilinflMaM  tuted  into  a  series  of  acts  all  indissolubly  con-  ' 
«f  thii  tew. 

nected;  each  necessarily  inferring  the  other. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  distinction  and  opposition  of  possible,  actual  and 
necessary  matter,  wfatdli  hat  heen  introduced  into  Logic,  is  ft  doe- 
trine  wliolly  eztraneoos  to  this  soienoe. 
I  may  obsenre  that  **  Reason  is  something  different  from  Ganse^ 
and  OoD8eq[iieiit  something  different  from  Effect j 
T!.«.on  «T,d  can«.    ^^^^  in  80  fer  as  they  are 

quent,  sad  Cunio  •ad  ^  ^  « 

BfliBt,  conceived  in  thought^  stand  to  each  other  in  the 

relation  of  reason  and  consequent.  Oanse  is 
thns  thought  of  as  a  real  otgect,  which  affi>nls  the  reason  of  the 

existence  of  another  real  objecti  the  effect ;  and  effect  is  thought  of 
S8  a  real  ohject,  which  is  the  consequent  of  another  real  object,  the 
cause.  Accordingly,  every  cause  is  recognized  in  thought  as  a  rea-  — 
son,  and  e\  ery  effect  is  rerncfn57:ed  in  thought  ns  a  con5?otnient ;  but 
the  converse  is  not  true,  that  every  reason  is  really  considered  a 
cause,  and  every  consequent  really  considered  an  effect.  We  must, 
therefore,  carefully  distinguish  mere  reason  and  mere  consequent, 
that  ii,  ideal  or  logical  reason  and  cousequent,  from  the  reason 
which  is  a  cause  and  the  consequent  which  is  an  effect,  that  is,  real 
or  metaphysical  reason  and  consequent 

The  expression  togiecdrwaan  and  conM^iMnf  refers  to  the  mere 
synthesis  of  thoughts;  wheress  the  expression 
iA>^  and  Meu-    mefaphjsicol  reason  and  eantequent  denotes  the 
coiuequeut.  councction  of  existences.  Hence  the  axiom 

of  Gauaality,  as  a  metaphysical  principle,  is  es- 
sentially difierent  from  the  axiom  of  Reason  and  G6nsequent,  as  a 
logical  prindple.  Both,  however,  are  frequently  confounded  with 
each  other;  and  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  indeed,  for- 
merly found  its  place  in  the  systems  of  Metaphysic,  while  it  was 

not,  at  least  explicitly,  consideivd  in  those  of 
Generality-  of  the     Logic.  The  two  temis  coiuTltion  and  cond'ttional 
CoBdiiimi  n4     |j;ippily  cxitref??  at  once  tlie  relations  )>otb  of 


reason  and  consequent,  and  of  cause  and  effect. 
Aoonditiou  m  a  thiug  which  detonaiues  (uegatively  ut  Icotit)  the 
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existence  of  aoolher;  the  eondittoned  k  a  thing  whoee  ezieleDee  m 
determined  in  and  by  another.  If  Hied  in  an  ideal  or  logieal  oignifip 

cation,  condUion  and  condUioned  import  only  theieaaon  in  cotijonc* 
tlon  with  ita  conaeqoent;  if  naed  in  a  real  or  niet.iphyaioal  aense^ 
they  express  the  cause  in  connectioii  with  its  efiect." ' 

I  have  now,  in  Uie  prosecution  of  our  inquiry  into  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  loijical  thinking,  to  say  a  few  words 
ilictory  of  the  de-     m  regard  to  tlu  ir  History, — their  history  being 
Td«iMMal«f  tbate-     ^i^^  nnrratioii  of  tliu  order  in  which,  and  of  the 
ijjo^jj,!,  philuMjpliura  by  whom,  they  were  articulaleiy 

developed. 

Of  the  lii'bt  three  laws,  which,  from  their  intimate  cognition,  may 
not  unreasonably  be  regarded  as  only  the  three 

order  of  tioM.  ^7*  ^'""^  itattda  1m  in  the  order  of  natore, 

*         was  indeed  that  last  developed  in  the  order  of 
time ;  the  axioms  of  Contradiction  and  of  Exdaded  Middle  having 
been  long  enoonced,  ere  that  of  Identity  had  been  discriminated 
and  rused  to  the  rank  of  a  coordinate  principle.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, now  follow  the  order  in  which  I  detailed  to  you  these  law% 
but  the  order  in  which  they  were  chronologically  generalized. 
The  principlea  of  Contradiction  and  of  Excluded  Middle  can  both 
1)0  trnrod  back  to  Plato,  by  whom  they  were 
The  principles  of      oiiounced  and  freMpiontly  applied ;  thouirh  it  wus 

not  till  l.-ng  alter,  that  either  of  them  ol.tain*-! 
ttaotd buk  to  l'iat«b      a  distinctive  apf>ellation.    To  take  the  junu  ijnc 

of  Contradiction  first.  This  law  Plato  frocjucntly 
employs,  but  the  most  remarkable  pUiisageB  are  found  in  the  I^hu  doy 
iu  the  tSophistOf  and  in  the  fourth  and  sevenCh  bopks  of  the  Eepuhlie^ 

This  law  wa%  however,  more  distinctively  and 
iMm  i>i  Contr*dk>.    enipiiatically  enonnoed  by  Aristotle.   In  one 

euooBccd  by  Arirtotk.    P^*««i  hc  says :   It  IS  manifest  thait  no  one  osn 

conceive  to  himself  that  the  same  thing  can  at 
once  be  and  not  be^  for  thos  he  would  hold  repugnant  opinions, 

1  Krug,  I-o^ii-,  pp.  62,  68    Thli»  oxiKwition  For,  in  us  mtieli  bs  thi-  jtrincljilr  fs  not  mate- 

of  th«!  law  of  Iteiwon  and  CoHswjuont  doea  rial,  it  In  oiil>  a  Uvnvutiuii  ot  iImj  ilircc  for- 

uut  rt-preeciit  the  Anthor'x  latiait  view.   In  a  mal  lairs;  and  in  an  much  as  it  if«  material,  it 

note  U>  ttie  Di*cui$ioM,  p.  IijO(  where  a  8imi)ar  coincides  with  the  principle  of  Camulit  N ,  und 

doetrine  had  been  maintained  in  the  articJe  is  extra-logical."    The  Laws  of  I  hou^lti, 

u«  originally  published),  he  says:  ''The  lOft  |WH>W<)|      ciillcd,  aio  tlius  reduced  to  three, 


ctU  relatloB  of  tUa*on  and  C)Miai«ii««i,  m  mm  — thoee  «f  l/ciutiy,  CwUraiicciaw,  and 
than  •  niere  «orollary  of  tlw  law  or  JV(MMei»-   dMsrf  JMUM«.~Ed. 

iradieiinn  In  its  three  phases.  Is,  I  am  confident      .  „          ^  ^   

•f  pmrto*,  err«,.g«.-  M  ^  in  ttm      »  P- 262; 

work,  p.  SOS:  «Ha  priaalvla  of  Atfl-   **•     ^ »n. F'W"- ia»- 

LliL(lT.)«.«. 
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and  tabrert  the  lealitj  cf  trutb.  Wherafore,  all  who  Bttempt  to 

dciiionstrBte,  reduce  everything  to  tlii';  as  the  ultimate  doctrine  ;  for 
this  is  by  nature  the  principle  of  ail  other  axioms."  And  in  several 
passages  of  his  MetaphyeicSy^  in  his  Prior  Analytics^  and  in  his 
Posterior  Analytics^  he  observes  that  "some  had  attempted  to 

flcrnonstrnte  this  principle,  —  nn  attempt  which  hetrnyod  nii  iijno- 
rance  of  those  tlinvi"''  whtTcof  wo  ought  to  reqiiiri'  a  <li  ni(>MsiruiioD, 
aud  of  those  thiiiLrs  whereof  wc  ought  not:  for  it  is  inij»o.^>ihlo  to 
demonstrate  evcrytliing;  m  in  this  case,  we  must  ri  Lrrcs.s  :ind  ro- 
l^rresR  to  iutiuity,  a.ad  all  demouatration  would,  on  that  suppowitiou, 
he  impossible'* 

Fcdlowing  Aiistotk^  tiie  Peripatetifli  MtibUdiad  fKis  krar  as  the 
lu^^eat  prindple  of  knowledgo.    From  the 
JTCblt^S    ^'w*  AriatoteliMi  it  obtained  the  name  by 
litofkmnrMit.  Ob-    vhlob  it  has  anbseqitentlj  been  denominated^ 

taiDcd  it«  name  from  i3^ffinc(pU^  OT  low,  ov  ofl^om,  of  oowtrwHtUonf 
iSL^"^  (i^^M  TV  ivTt^oinmy,  This  name,  at  leasts  is 

found  in  the  Commentaries  of  Ammonius  and 
i^ii^ponnai  where  it  is  said  to  be  ^'  the  criterion  which  divides  truth 

fi'om  falsehood  throughoot  the  Buiverse  of  exist- 
ence."^ The  Bchoolnien,  in  general,  taught  the 
same  doctrine;  and  Suarez  even  says,  that  the 
law  of  r-  Titradiction  holds  the  sam^  supremacy  among  the  priuoi- 
pies  ot  exibUiiiCe.* 

After  the  decline  of  the  Aristotcliuu  philosopliy,  many  controver- 
iies  arose  touching  the  truth,  and  still  more  loucliing  the  primilivo 

or  axiomatic  character,  uf  this  hiw.    Some  maia- 
rmrniniitra    le*    tained  that  it  was  indemoDstrable ;  others  that  it 
dimeter  of  Uii.  uw.  ^  pwed,  but  proTod  ouly  indireetiy  by  a 

redwiHo  ad  abnmhm;  while  others,  agaiu,  hdd 
that  ibis  oonld  be  dlrecUy  done»  an^  that»  oonseqnentlyy  the  law  of 
OontndietiMm  waa  not  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  a  first  principle.* 


I  r..  in  c.  4. 

3L.ii.cS. 
•  L.Le.1. 

«  For  ;Tie  name,  see  Ammonias,  In  D*  Inttr- 
fnt^  Comnwut.,  {».  ttS  b,  «d.  Aid.  Veuet.  liM, 
FMIoponna,  M  JhuL  IV.,  p.  IS  b,  8B  b,  ed. 
Venet.  l>  Anal.  T'.jj.'..  p.     1i, .  .1. 

VaneC  1631.  Ttic  language  quoted  in  the  text 
ImMrifsMuitltiieBof  AmaoofuJti  Ch/<T., 

p.  140  a.   'H  fitp'ya^<  Kardipaai^  Ksd  iwif- 

tmf€i  hff^^iht  irol  iffvdof.  Amroon- 
1»  It  aritomd  by  FhOoponoa,  who  aaja,— 


T^v  kKr^tXav.  hi  Ana!.  r.«r,  I. !.  e.  xi  f  30 
b. — £d.  [Cf.  Augu^unus  Niphua  auewianua, 
S»       JFb«.»  ^  ail  ad.  Pilli,  1M0.I 

A  See  (Alftcdius,  Artium  Librrallum  Spstrma 
(8voK  p.  174.  "  Cognitio  •  priori  est  principt* 
orum ;  inter  quie  agmcn  dnelt  hoc,  rm/iOMAtlr 

tit  ulttti  ffsf  ft  mux  n>' .  .  .  .  ruisuli'  M'liij'/i., 

Butmii :  — '  Hue,  ioqaam,  tenet  primattua 
Inter  priBciiiia  cognOMendi,  lieiit  Dmh  Intar 

principia  eecendi.' "] 

0  Cf.  Sanrct^ DisputatiaHfs  Mflapiytifa',  Diirp. 
Ui.  i  ft.  —  Ed.  [Alatediua,  Enci/dopa<Jta,  J,  iii., 
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In  likft  mitiaer,  its  onployiiieiit  vas  nude  ft  ftrUier  matter  of 
oontroveraj.    Flnallj,  it  was  disputed  whether  h 
diatOi  nadve,  or  a  priori  datum  of  intelUgence ;  or  whether  it 
were  an  a  posteriori  and  adventitious  generaUaatiou  fiom  eiqiert* 
enoe.  The  latter  alternative,  that  it  was  only  an  iadaetion^  was 

maintaincMl  by  Lockc^  This  opinion  was,  how- 
ever,  validly  refuted  by  Leibnitz,  who  showed 
that  it  is  admitted  the  moment  the  terms  of  its 
enunciation  are  understood,  and  that  wc  implicitly  follow  it  even 
when  we  are  not  explicitly  conscious  of  its  dictate.'  Leibnitz,  in 
some  [)arfs  of  his  works,  seems  to  i<li  iitify  the  principles  of  Iden- 
tity an<l  t  uutnidiction  ;  in  others,  he  distinguishes  them,  but  educes 
the  law  of  IdeiitLty  out  of  the  law  of  Contradiction*  It  is  needless 
to  pursue  the  subsequent  history  of  this  principle,  which  in  latter 

times  haa  foimd  aene  to  gainsay  the  neoessity 
miSLTIbJi^*'    and  onireiBafity  of  its  tmth,  ezoept  among  those 

philosophers  who^  in  Gtormany^haTe  dreamt  that 
man  is  oompetent  to  a  eognition  of  the  absolute :  and  as  a  cognition 
of  the  abaolate  ean  only  he  established  through  poeitiona  repng* 
nant»  and,  therefi>rs>  on  logical  pfineiples»  mutoally  ezcInsiTe,  they 
have  foand  it  necessary  to  start  with  a  denial  ef  the  ^damentid 
laws  of  thought ;  and  so^  in  their  effi>rt  to  soar  to  a  phUoeophy 
id>ove  loixic  and  intc'l'  :ice,  they  have  subverted  the  conditions  of 
homan  philosophy  altogether.  Thus  Schelling  and  Hegel  prudently 
repudiated  the  principles  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle  as 
having  any  application  to  the  absolute;*  while  ai^ain  those  philoso- 
phers (as  Cousin)  who  attempt  a  cognition  of  the  absolute  without 
a  preliminary  repudiation  of  the  laws  of  Loji^ic,  at  oiu  e  involve 
themselves  in  contradictions,  the  coijfency  of  which  they  do  nut  »lcny, 
and  from  which  they  are  wholly  unable  to  extrioate  themselves/ 


1  Essay,  B.  I.  eh.  H.  }  4.  — F.D. 

t  Htuwmmc  l^mm,  B.  i.  A,  I.  f  4.— Eo. 

8  Compan-'  77i .''.'.//><''■,  i,  44,  M'lnn'Ptt'-lf,  f  ftl, 
with  Nuumaiu:  Ei^uUf  1.  i.  cll.  i.  i  10;  I.  iv. 

4  Sec  Schelling,  Vom  Ich  alt  Prineip  tier  F*i- 
liaopiue,  i  10;  Hegel,  Logik,  h.  ii.  c.  2;  Eiutt- 
t|MklM,  f  115,  119.  Schelling  endoarori  to 
sbrn?«te  tlie  principle  of  i.'ontnuliction  in 
rt'Iiilion  to  the  higher  jMloitoph}-,  by  awuro- 
iD;r  tliai  of  ntantitj;  tlw  vmpirical  antago- 
iiisiii  l(  't\vr»f»n  ■"s""  and  non-'f  being  merginl 
iu  the  idcntitjr  of  tbe  absolute  ego.  Ilcgcl 
vqpuetSotll  priMlplM  •Iflt*  ta  raUd  tmlj  for 
tb«»  finite  Undenitanding,  and  iiinpi.licnblo 
to  the  higher  prooeaaes  of  the  liennon.  This 


polntrd  nnt  by  the  huter  in  hia  Gtsekirlat  d*r 
IHiii0$ojAu(,  (  VTertct,  XY.  p.  nS.)~ED.  (OM 
rejection  of  tlie  Logical  Laws,  by  Schellfug, 
negel,etc.,see  Bachmann,  Uhrrtiit  PhitrmophU^ 
meiner  Znty  p.  218.  ed.  Jena,  1816.  BoIaMMki 
Wisstnitkafidehrt,  ir.,  Logik,  s  718.  Sigwart, 
Logik,  i  53,  p.  42,  ed.  1885.  Ilerbart,  D*  fViit- 
4^  J'tOgito  Extlusi  Medii  inter  Comtradietorim 
mm  msgUgrndo,  Gstting,  1883.  Hartenitvtat 
Di  Mtthodo  Pkilosophia  Loffiea  l^eif>us  tijita4n 
ftn^a,  Jinibua  n<m  tfrmimndkt,  Lrp*i»,  IMi> 
On  (he  logical  and  metaphyoica)  nigniflcanca 
of  (he  principle  of  Contradiction,  M?e  Pla^ 
ner,  na.  Apk.,  I  «  r'n.  nuA  Katil,  Krittk  d. 
rtinrn  Vrmunft,  p.  191,  ed.  1790-1 
'  Sec  Uie  Author's  criUcJsm  of  CoiuiOi  Dw* 
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Bttt  this  bj      wmj,  and  on  a  ioljflot  whiob  at  praMDi  you  Mnnot 

all  be  ^apposed  to  understand. 
1h»  law  of  £xolad«d  Middle  between  two  contradictories  re- 

mounts,  as  I  have  said,  also  to  Plato,  though  the 
^^jwi^of  Exolnded      fS'econd  AMhiadeM^  thu  dialogue  in  which  it  is 

most  ck'Mrly  expressed,  Tiuist  V)e  admitted  to  he 
i^oiioaa.^   It  is  also  in  the  frri'irTncnts  of  I'seudo-Arcliytag,  to  be 

found  in  Stobieui».-  It  18  explicitly  and  cmpLut- 
^^^emrmmn/n^     ically  enounced  by  Aristotle  in  many  passages 

both  of  his  Jtfetaph/f(ic/i  (1.  iii.  (iv.)  c.  7.)  and 
of  his  A/ta/i/fira^  botli  J'riuf  (1.  i.  c  2)  and  l^osteriur  (1.  i.  c.  4).  In 
thu  liiil  ut"  these,  ho  says:  "It  is  impossible  that  there  should  exLst 
any  medium  between  coutradiotory  opposites,  but  it  is  necessary 
either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  ererythmg  of  everytliing."  And  hia  ez- 
pwariona  ai«  aimilar  In  the  other  hooka.  Gioero  says  **that  the 

fbondatioii  of  Dialeotio  ia,  that  whatever  is 
^^''^  enounced  ia  either  true  or  ftlae.**  This  ia  fiom 


hia  Acadmi»c$  (L  iL  o.  xxiz«),  and  there  are  paiaUel  paw^gea  in  hi^ 
TopiM  (o*  xiT.)  andhiaDa  OrtUoreQ. IL  czzx.).  Thia  law^thon^ 
uniTecsaHy  reoognized  aa  a  prindple  in  the  Greek  Pm^patetio  aohool^ 
and  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  agea^  only  receiTed  the  diatinctive 

a]>pc  ]latiun  by  whieh  it  is  now  known  at  a  oompazatively  modem 
date.^  I  do  not  Te(K>llect  having  met  with  the  term  pHncipium  ex^ 

ekm  tnedii  in  any  author  older  than  the  Leib- 
^iHftrtcn.  nitzian  Baumgarten,*  though  Wolf*  apeaka  of 

the  iM-chi.-<io  mff^ii  inter  contradictor} a. 

The  law  of  Identity,  I  stated,  was  not  e.\j>licate<l  as  a  coordinate 

prineiuie  till  i\  cf»niparatively  recent  iieriod.  The 

.  i^*        earliest  author  iu  whom  I  have  fouu*!  this  done, 
AntOBlniLDidNiB.  <.  o 

iH  Antoniiis  Andreas,  a  scholar  of  Scutuis,  who 

flourished  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  bej^inning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  schuolmun,  in  the  ioiuih  book  ot"  hib  Com- 
mentary of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics^  —  a  commentary  which  is  full 
of  the  moat  ingeniona  and  original  riewai— not  only  aaaerta  to  the 
law  of  Identity  a  eoBrdinate  dignity  with  the  law  of  Ooatradietion, 


ilMMflAa,  p.  m   aw  tlM  an-  mm  WimmH  L«t<w,  I.  U.    14.  Ip.  «*. 

fhuut,  p.  2W>  —  Ed.  lfV>s   "  rontrsdic«*ntftim  xi9:ns  rxjilicarar  ano 

3  £e^cr.  l.li.  c.  2,p.l£8,ed.  Aiitwiirv,  lijTu;  uxioiuaie :  —  Cootradloentia  ouu  {lowaot  de 

Futli.ton.l,p.S^«d.B«eMB    Cr.  Simpli-  etxlem  xinol  MM  v«fm;  «t  aeoeiMrlmiik  Ml 

cit:^  Tn  ArtU.  OM<r.,  pp>  97,  108,  ad.  BMil,  rotilTiidirrntfiim  nltrraia  eallibet  rel  OMIT«A> 

iiiil.  —  £u.  ire,  ttlttt!  urn  uuu  cuurenire."— Bd.] 

ttntium  (DC.  jmpo$uionitm\^  u  uoed  in  the 

adioob,  included  Uie  In*  of  CoutnulicUon  *  Omtlt^^f^n. 
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but,  against  Aristotle,  he  maintains  that  the  principle  of  Identity, 
wd  not  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  is  the  one  absolutely  first. 
The  fomiula  in  which  Andreas  expressed  it  was  Ens  eM  ens.  Sub- 
sequently to  tljis  author,  the  question  concerning  the  n  lrittvc  i)rior- 
ity  of  the  two  Inws  of  Llentity  and  of  Contradiction  Ixc.uuc  one 
much  agitated  in  the  schools ;  thou<};h  there  were  also  tuund  Bomo 
who  asserUMi  to  the  law  of  Excluded  J\liikilc  lIus  supreme  rank.* 

Li'ibiiitT'.,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  uIvvuvh  distin- 
jruish        principles  of  Identity  and  of  Contra- 
diction.   By  Wolf  the  former  \\ix&  styknl  the  jiriuciple  of  Certainty, 

{principium  Certitudinis)  \^  but  he,  no  more 
liian  Xeibnlts  lumael^  stsffidently  diaoriminatod 
batwean  it  and  tha  law  of  Contndiotioai.  This  was,  howeTW,  done 

hf  Banmgarten,  another  diatinguished  IfoUower 
of  LobnitSi*  and  from  him  it  reoeired  the  name 
of  the  principle  of  Poalttoiit  that  i%  of  AlBrmaition  or  Identity, 
{principiwn  J^OMiHoniB  nv6  JSentitatiB)^ — the  name  by  which  it  ia 
now  nniTenally  known.  Thk  prindple  has  Ibond  greater  &vor,  in 
(he  eyes  of  the  abaoliitaat  philosophers,  than  thoae  of  Contradictioa 

and  Exduded  Middle.  By  Ficbte  and  Scbelling 
Fichto  sad  Scbol-  been  placed  as  the  primary  principle  of  all 

^*  philosophy.*  Hegel  alone  subjects  it,  along  with 


the  other  laws  of  tliought,  to  a  rigid  but  falla- 
cious criticism  ;  and  rejects  it  alon^;  with  them,  nn  belon<xing"  to  that 
lower  splK're  of  kaowledge,  which  is  oooYorsant  ouly  with  the  rela- 
tive and  Unite.' 

The  fourth  law,  that  of  II(as(^n  and  Con-se- 
lAworSMtM  tad  quent,  which  stands  apart  by  itself  tVoni  the  other 
^Rccognkcd byPtato  ^^^J^®*  "Wiis^  liko  the  laws  of  ('outradiction  and 
■Ml  Adftetie.  Excluded  Middle,  recognized  by  l*lato."  lit-  lays 

it  down  OS  a  postulate  of  reason,  to  admit  noth- 
ing without  a  oanae;  and  the  same  is  frequently  done  by  his 
'Apxhrns  vdxTtwt  Mholar  Aristotle.'  Both,  howerer,  in  re&renoe 
•A^x^Xyf^rf.     ^  ^  principle,  employ  the  ambigoooa  term 

eatfsa  {Ma.  eow).  Aristotle^  mdeed,  distin* 
gnishea  the  law  of  Reaao%aa  the  ideal  principle  <^  knowledge  (apx^ 

1  [Alex,  de  AIo«,  In  Arist.  Hhtaph.,  ir.  t  9.]  8  JtM^kftkOy  }  IL— BD. 

Compare  Snanii  Dup.  JMntpl^  Dtep.  iii.  ^  3.  *  See  Kjchto,  Cnw*  /fn-/  ,in    M^mfm  Wis- 

Al«UUd«r  proffeM*  to  agree  with  Aristotle  smAtAa/tUtkre,  i  1.  SclieiiiMgf  iom  iOi, )  7.  — 

In  giving  the  flntt  place  to  the  principle  of  Ed. 

CoiitfiMottoa,  Imt,  in  flwt,  he  idcutiflcs  It  a  See  aborc,  p.  W,  notp  1.  ^JtD. 

vitk  tkat  of  Bsofaided  Middle,  dt  ^om  nffit-  «  PkiUbui,  p,  28.  —  i:i>. 

to  erf  nfgatio.  —  Ed.  '  E.  g.  Anal,  f  • « '  ,  i  i  1«;  Myi.,  II.  S;  , 

*OmMagim,i»,m.—ED.  |.1.S{  «*ff.,lLa3.~Kl». 
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ypioamoi,  pHndpittm  eoffnoBeeittti),  Heom.  the  real  prinoiple  of 
I^x>daction,  (^x^  rrji  ycvarm?,  principium  ftmdi^'^prinoipiumu- 

9mdii)}  By  Cicero,  the  axiom  of  reaaon  and 
m^tuMtimeo      conaeqaent  waa, in  like* manner, eompraheiided 
vncler  the  formnla,  M&Hn$  oatM(i,*~a  fonnnU 
adopted  by  the  schoolmen;  althoogfa  thej,  alter  Ariatotler  diatln- 
gained  under  it  the  ratio  e$te»flf\  .hkI  the  raiio  eognoseeniL 
In  modern  times,  the  attention  of  philosophers  was  cnllod  to  this 
law  of  Leibnitz,  who,  on  the  two  principles  of 
Lea»ita  called  at-     Reason  and  of  Contradiction,  founded  the  whole 


edifice  r>f  his  ]»liilo?ioi>hy *  Under  the  latter 
Inw,  as  I  h;ive  iiK'ntioiifd,  ho  pomprrhendod, 
however,  ilie  principle  of  Mcntity;  and  in  the  former  he  did  not 
safficiently  dismiiiiiiato,  in  Um  iuh,  tlte  htw  of  Causality,  as  a  real 
priiicijili',  from  the  law  of  Ucason,  properly  so  called,  as  a  formal  or 
ideal  priiit  iplo.  To  this  axiom  ho  gave  various  denominations, — 
now  calling  it  the  principle  of  Dutennining  Reason,  now  thu  jjiinci- 
ple  of  Sufficient  Reason,  and  now  the  principle  of  Convenience  or 
Agreement  {eawenUntia) ;  making  it,  in  ita  real  relation,  the  ground 
of  all  eziatence;  in  ita  ideal,  the  ground  of  all  positive  Icnowledge. 
On  thiB  aubjeet  there  waa  a  celebrated  oontroveny  between  Leibnits 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, — %  controveny  on  tlua,  aa  on  other  pointa, 
eminentiy  wortiiy  of  your  atudy.  The  documenta  in  whioh  thia  oon- 
troToray  is  eontained,  were  publidied  in  the  Engliah  edition  under 
the  title,  A  eoUecHon  afPopen  which  pasted  betioeen  tHe  late  Uamed 
3Sr,  Xeibnite  and  Dr.  Clarke^  in  the  years  1715  and  171 6>  rdating 
to  the  PrineipUe  of  Natural  PhUoeophy  and  ItdigUm,  London, 
1717.* 

W0I4  the  moat  distinguished  follower  of  Leibnitz,  employs  the 
formula  —  "Nothing  is  without  a  sufficient  rea- 
son  why  it  is,  rather  than  why  it  is  not ;  that  i>J, 
if  r.n\  thiiiL^  is  snpposed  to  he  (ponitur  esse),^  something  also  mnst 
Ix.'  sni'pos^  d,  wlic'iK-o  it  may  l)o  understood  why  the  snino  is  rather 
tluui  is  nul."*  lie  l»lamos  the  schoolmen  fur  contujsiiijx  reason 
(ratio)  with  cause  {i-itum) :  but  his  eenf«nri!  e<[ually  applies  to  his 
miij-tcr  Leibnitz,  as  to  them  and  Aristotle;  for  all  of  these  philoso- 
phers, though  they  did  not  confound  the  two  principles,  euiployed 
ambiguous  terma  to  denote  them. 


1  Mttaph.,  Iv.  (▼.)!.  — Ed. 

S  Dt  Dirinaiiont,  il.  c.  28.  —  £d. 

3  See  Th^itie, )  44.    Monadologit^  SS  81, 32. 

<  f?««  ef>p«cially,  LelbnHi's  Second  Letter, 
^  20,  in  which  the  priocipte  of  Coutradictiun 


or  Identitf  i«  •amimed  m  th«  foundation  of 

all  mathenuttic^  niul  that  of  Sufllcicnt  Rea- 
•on  aa  the  ImiiKlutiun  of  natural  philosophy. 
—  Ed. 

9  See  Flueher'a  Logik,  {s  68,  p.  38,  ed.  1S38. 
Compare  Wolf,  Omo^us,    70,  71.— J 
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The  Leibnituui  doctrine  of  the  univMiality  of  the  law  of  Suffix 
cicDt  Reaaou,  both  as  a  principle  of  existence 

DiscuadoB  regard-  j^^^  thoufltht,  excited  much  discussion  amonsr 
doctrine <irife»lsw«f  philosophers,  more  particularly  of  Germany. 

MBotatBMMM.  In  the  earlier  lialf  of  the  la^t  century,  suine  cun- 

trovertctl  the  validity  of  the  principle,  otlierg 
attemj)ted  to  restrict  it.^  Aiii'.nir  other  arj^iments,  it  is  alleged,  by 
the  advocates  of  the  foruitir  ()j)iniou,  if  the  princij)le  be  admitted, 
that  evei  vLiiiiig  must  have  a  sufficient  rens'ui  why  it  is,  rather  than 
why  it  is  not,  —  ou  this  hypothesis,  error  iibi  lf  will  have  such  a  rea- 
son, ;ind,  therefore,  must  cease  forthwith  to  be  error.* 

Many  philosopbcii^  as  Wolf  and  Bauuigarteu,  en<leavored  to 
demont^rate  this  principle  by  the  principle  of  Contradiction ;  whilo 
otben^  with  better  meoess,  ahowed  tM  aU  laoli  demoiwMioiie 
were  lUofi^oaL* 

In  the  more  xeoent  sjeteme  of  philosophy,  the  imiTenMtt^  end 
neoMsity  of  the  azioiii  of  Beason  bee,  with  other  logioal  law%  been 
eontroverted  end  ngeoted  by  epeooleton  on  the  abeoliite.* 

1  As  Feu«rlin  snd  D«ries.  See  Pactininnn.  »  [TTfriif  wf  (tttr,i%iwfiwr  Logti,  P.  !•  p.  C7]; 

Lagik,  p.  5C,  Leipzig,  1828;  Cf.  l>^«raiitio,  coiuiiare  LtHvm  m  Mtiaphysies,  li.  pp.896, 

Ku.  Omtp.dmaiiiu  4tnM^%>%,^TM,9A,  107, sotet.  —  Ed. 

mL'-'Jtn,  4(0a  ytiiwivte  of  Doable  Negation  u 

•  Am  BadlBtlin,  Lagik,  p.  fiS.  With  th*  aBOClMr  law  of  Thought,  see  Frie*,  Logik,  { 

fbregoing  bittorj  of  the  Inws  of  Tliuugbt,  41,  p.  190;  Calker,  DtnkUkrt  oder  Lagik  wi/f 

«OMpsn  tte  iMM  MitogrfZrfwtfcii  ISWO.—  DiaUktik,  f  166,  p.  lU}  Ji«uk«^  liMutk4it 
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LECTUEE  VI. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 
SBCTION  L->KOETia 

THB  FONDAUKNTiLL  LAWS  OF  THOUGHT— THBUI  CLASSOI- 

CAnOlI  AND  DCFOBT. 

Hatoo  ooDdnded  the  Introdnctoiy  Qnettioiii,  we  ante»d»  In 
oar  lail  Leotare,  upon  our  sdenoe  itsel£  The 

first  part  of  Pure  Logic  is  the  Boetniie  of  Ele- 
ments, or  that  which  ooQsiden  the  conditions  of  mere  or  possible 
thinking.   These  elements  are  of  two  kind% — they  are  either  the 

fundamental  laws  of  thought  as  regulating  its  necessary  products,  or 
they  are  the  products  themselves  as  regulated  by  those  laws.  The 
fiindaraental  laws  are  four  in  number,  —  the  law  of  Identity,  the  law 
of  Contradiction,  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  the  law  of  Reason 
and  Consequent.*  The  products  of  thought  are  three, —  1°,  Con- 
cepts or  Notions;  2°,  Judgments  ;  and,  3°,  Reasonings.  In  our  last 
Lecture,  we  considered  the  first  of  those  i  \v  i  ]»nrts  of  the  doctrine 
of  elements,  and  I  went  through  the  general  t.\{/lanation  of  the  con- 
tents and  import  of  the  four  laws,  and  their  history.  Without  re- 
capitulating what  was  then  stated,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  certain 
general  observations,  which  may  be  suggested  in  relatioii  to  the  four 
Uwi. 

And,  flnrt  of  ally  I  may  remark,  that  they  natually  fUl  into  tiro 

^  ,  ^  daaaeo.  The  first  of  these  davee  eonnats  of 

taMitiiMtottftfta»  the  three  priodpleB  of  Ideutttx,  Contradiction, 
ftuMiu»«itfti  km  of  and  Ezdoded  Ifiddle ;  the  aeeond  eompfrehenda 
tboQffht.  TtMM  ftu         piiDoiple  of  Seaaon  and  Conaeqnent  alone. 

into  two  dUMM.  « 

TbiB  elatttfioation  ia  fbnnded  hoth  on  the  diffinp- 
ent  reciprocal  connection  of  the  lawB^  and  on  the  difcent  nature  of 

tiieir  results. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  difference  of  connection  be- 
tween the  lawa  themaelTea^  it  ie  at  once  evident  that  the  lint  three 

1  8m,  bomrw,  p.  82,  note  1.— £0. 
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sta^id  in  a  ilv  more  proximate  relation  to  each  other  than  to  the 

fi>nrtb.    Tbe  first  three  are,  indeed,  ao  intl* 
Thi^  cinssiflctttioa     mfttcly  coDoected,  that  though  it  has  not  even 
dift^^of  Mmmk  attempted  to  carry  them  up  Into  a  liiglier 

Hon  lMlir«en  tt»  tam     principle,  and  thoncrh  the  various  and  contradic- 


.    torv  cndcfivors  that  have  been  mndc  to  elevate 
one  or  otlier  into  an  antecedent,  and  to  degrade 
others  into  consequents,  have  only  shown,  1)V  tlieir  failure,  the  im- 
possibility of  reducing  the  t])rce  to  one:  still  so  intimate  is  their 
connection,  tlint  each  in  fact  supposes  the  others.    They  are  like  the 
throe  sidc'Si  of  u  trian^jle  ;  not  the  same,  not  reducible  to  unity,  each 
pretending  with  erpial  riu^ht  to  a  prior  consideration,  ami  each,  if 
considered  lirst,  giving  in  its  own  existence  the  existence  of  the 
other  two.    This  intimacy  of  relation  does  not  subsist  between  the 
principle  of  Reason  and  Conseqaent  and  the  three  other  laws ; 
they  do  noti  in  the  same  neeemary  manner,  suggest  each  oliier  in 
thought  The  explanation  of  tliie  ia  found  in  the  difibrent  nature 
of  their  reaults;  and  thia  ia  the  eeoond  subject  of  our  ooneideration.^ 
In  the  second  place^  then,  the  distinction  of  the  four  lawa  into 
two  classes  is  not  only  warranted  by  the  diffisr- 
r,  On  iho  <!im.ror.c(.  mutaal  dependence  in  thought,  but, 

JJ^iTdllt^'mliS    ^^^^  diflferenoe  of  the  end  which  the 

ftf^^ptifh,  two  classes  sererally  accomplish.   For  the  first 

three  laws  not  onlyrtand  apart  by  themselves 
(forming.  n<;  it  were,  a  single  principle  viewed  in  three  diilerent 
aspects),  but  they  necessitate  a  result  very  different,  both  in  kind 
and  in  dcGToe,  from  that  detennined  bv  the  law  of  Reason  and  Con- 
seqtient.  The  dilferc  nee  in  their  resnlt  consists  in  thU,  — whatever 
violates  the  laws,  wlu  thcr  of  Identity,  of  Contradiction,  or  of  Ex- 
cluded Middh',  wc?  feel  to  be  absolutely  impof«!ih!o,  not  only  in 
thought  but  in  cxi>tonce.  Thus  we  cannot  attribute  even  toOin- 
nipotence  the  power  of  making  a  thing  different  from  itselti  of  mak- 
ing a  thing  at  once  to  Ik-  and  not  to  he,  ol  au.king  a  thing  neiliier 
to  be  nor  not  to  be.  These  three  laws  thus  delermiuc  to  us  the 
iQihere  of  possibility  and  of  impossibility;  and  this  not  merely  in 
thought  but  in  reality,  not  only  logically  but  metaphysically.  Very 
different  is  the  result  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent.  This 
principle  merely  excludes  from  the  sphere  of  positive  thought  what 
we  cannot  comprehend ;  for  whatever  we  comprehend,  that  through 
which  we  comprehend  it  is  its  reason.  Wliat»  therefore^  violates  the 


1  For  a  laffT  <1(>vr>TnpniMit  of  the  Antboi^  yhOoMpliy  tl  MglfSl  flw 
C»ted,  «e«  JJuamumi,  p.  (iUU  et  Mf.  —  JiD, 
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]&w  of  Reason  and  Consequent  merely,  in  vntne  of  Aia  law  becomes 
a  logical  sero ;  thnt  is,  we  arc  rcnij  'Ded  to  think  it  ns  uDthinknble, 
but  not  to  think  it,  though  actually  non-existent  subjeottvely  or  in 
thought,  a«  therefore  actually  non-existeut  objectively  or  in  reality. 

An<\  ^^  hy,  it  may  be  askid,  (Uxs  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent 
not  equally  determine  the  sphere  of  o:eneral  possibility,  ns  the  laws 
of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle?  Wlsy  are  wc  to 
Tiew  the  unthinkable  in  the  one  case  not  to  be  equally  impossible  in 
reality,  as  the  nnthiukable  in  the  other?  8ome  j^hilosophcn?  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  afferted  to  the  Deity  the  power  of  reconciling  con- 
tradictions    while,  on  the  otiier,  a  greater  number  have  made  the 

conceivable  in  human  thought  the  gauge  of  the 
!%•  •Mrter  possible  in  existence.    What  warrants  us,  it  may 

i3t«  '*^"*!rt5«J««  ^  asked,  to  condemn  these  opposite  proced- 
po«ybiuty.  nns  as  equally  unphilosophioal?  In  answer  to 

lliisi  thongli  tbe  matter  belongs  more  properly 
to  Metaphysie  than  to  Logic,  I  may  say  a  ftw  words,  whichf  how- 
ever, I  am  aware^  cannot,  by  many  of  yon,  be  as  yet  adeqnatdy 
nndeistood. 

To  deny  the  imiTennl  applieation  of  the  iimt  three  laws,  is,  in 
fret,  to  snbrert  tbe  reality  of  thiraght;  and  as  this  snhvernon'is 
itself  an  act  of  thought,  it  in  fact  annihilates  iteel£ 
When,  for  example,  I  say  that  A  is,  and  then  say  that  A  is  not, 
by  the  second  asseition  I  sublate  or  take  away 
Tbe    refpeotire     what,  by  the  first  assertion,  I  posited  or  laid 
^bem  of  tb©  two     down  ;  thonirht,  in  the  one  case,  undoing  by 
thought  dciiii«d'^d     negation  what,  in  the  other,  it  had  by  aiiirnm- 
niuetratod.  tion  done.    But  when  it  is  asiserted,  that  A 

To  deny  the  nnirei^  exihting  and  A  non-existing  are  at  once  true. 
Ml  applleatloo  ofthe     ^-hat  does  this  imply  ?    It  implies  that  neK^tiuu 

flr^  thn-e  laTrg.  Is  to  .  .  , 

subvert  tb«  raUi^of  .iftlrmation  correspond  to  nothing  out  of  the 

tboDgbt.  mind  —  that  there  is  no  agreement,  no  disa- 

greement between  thought  and  its  objects ;  and 
this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  troth  and  iUaehood  are  merely 
empty  sonnds.  For  if  we  only  think  by  affirmation  and  negation, 
and  if  theee  are  only  as  they  are  exolnslTe  of  each  other,  it  follows^ 
that  unless  existence  and  non-existence  be  opposed  otjeotively  in 
the  same  manner  as  affirmation  and  negation  are  opposed  sobjeo* 
timely,  all  oar  thought  is  a  mere  illusion.  Thus  it  is,  that  those  who 
wonld  assert  the  possibility  of  eontradictioDS  being  at  once  true, 
in  fiict  annihilate  the  possibility  of  troth  itself  and  the  whole  signifi- 
cance of  thooght* 

1  Cowpuv  Lt  Clerc,  I-flfiea,  p.  UL  e.  8.~Biii. 
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But  Hm  U  noi  tbt  osse  when  we  deny  the  univerwl,  tlM  absoiote 

ipplioiitioii  of  the  law  of  Reason  aad  Conse- 

But  thf?  !9  not  In-     quent    Whcn  I  My  thai  A  thing  may  be,  of 

voivedin  the  denial  of    ^irhioh  I  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  (that  is, 

tiMi  Bolrtml  uKtUon*      «  ....  „ 

Um oftlN iairof BeB>      ^  conceiving  it  as  the  consequent  of  a  certain 

wmmaACmmvmd-      reason),  I  only  say  that  thought  in  Hmitctl ;  but, 

within  its  limit*?,  T  do  not  deny,  I  do  not  sub- 
vert, its  truth.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  sliown  th  ft  thought 
is  thus  limited?  How  is  it  shown  that  tho  inrouceival»le  is  not  nn 
index  of  the  impossible,  and  that  those  j)liiioso()herg  who  liave  em- 
ployed it  as  the  criterion  of  the  absurd,  are  tlit'niselves  LTuilty  of 
abtiurdity?  This  is  a  matter  which  will  come  under  our  considera- 
tion at  another  time  and  in  its  proper  place ;  at 

Tkii  mr  *o«m  te    present  H  will  be  ndfioieiit  to  atate  in  general 
»ot  to  be  u»    ^  ^  hypothem  which  aalm  the  thinkable 
p<»«ibiiity.  we  meaenre  ef  the  possible,  brings  the  pnneiple 

of  Beaaoo  and  Conseqoent  at  once  into  collision 
^th  tho  three  h%her  han,  and  this  h  jpotheaia  itself  is  thos  reduced 
at  once  to  contradiction  and  ahsnidity*  For  if  we  take  a  eompie- 
lienaTS  iriew  of  the  phmomena  of  though  we  shall  find  that  all 
that  we  can  positively  think,  that  is,  all  that  is  within  the  JuiBdio* 
tion  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  lies  between  two  oppo> 
site  poles  of  thought,  which,  as  exclusive  of  each  other,  cannot,  on 
the  principles  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  both  be  true,  but  of 
which,  on  the  princii»le  of  Excluded  Middle,  tho  one  or  the  other 
must.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  any  of  the  general  objects  of  our 
knowled^L'.  Let  us  take  body,  or  rather,  since  body  as  extended  is 
included  under  extension,  let  us  take  extension  itself,  or  spnee. 
Kow,  extejision  alone  will  exhibit  to  us  two  pnirs  of  eoatnulictory 
inconceivables,  that  is,  in  all,  four  incomprehensibles,  but  of  which, 
though  all  are  ocjually  nntbiakabk,  and,  on  the  hypothesis  in  <jues- 
tion,  all,  therefore,  equally  impossible,  we  are  compelled,  by  the  law 
of  Excluded  Middle,  to  admit  some  two  as  true  and  necessary. 

Extension,  then,  may  he  inewed  either  as  a  whole  or  as  a  part; 
and,  in  eaeh  aspect,  it  aflbtds  ns  two  inoogiSable  coatndictoriia, 

1%  Taking  it  as  a  whole: — space,  it  is  erident, 

^yrckr^^c^ioB^.  ^„  1^  limited, that  is,  have  an  end,a 

^^]^'    *  eiroamftrenoe;  or  nnlimited,  that  is,  hsTe  no 

end,  no  otrcom&ranoe.  These  are  contradictory 
snpposltlons.;  both,  therefor^  cannot,  hot  one  most,  be  trosw  Now 

let  us  try  positively  to  comprehend,  positively  to  conceive,  the  pos- 
sibility of  either  of  these  two  mutually  exclasiTe  alternatives.  Can 
we  tepresent  or  lesliae  in  thought  eictension  as  absolately  limited? 
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in  ottwr  watdM,  Ma  meotaUy  iMdge  ixMad  tiie  irhide  of  Bp«oe, 
ooMMive  it  abtolntely  bounded,  that  is,  to  that  beyond  iti  bouidaiy 

tlii-re  is  no  outlying,  do  aanoandiDg,  speoe? 
si»c«  or  exteDrioa  impossible.  Whatever  compMB  of  Bptoe 

as aUolutely  bounded,  .     ,       ,  !•  /-xi.  i.^ 

— J1.I-V.1A,  'vrc  may  itioloee  bj  any  limitation  of  thougbt^  we 

i^all  find  that  we  have  no  difiiciilty.in  transcend- 
ing these  limits.  Nny,  vro  sh:ill  6nd  that  we  cannot  but  transcend 
them  ;  for  we  are  unable  to  think  an)'  extent  of  spnee  except  as 
within  a  stili  ulterior  *;p-u'f',  of  wliich,  let  us  think  till  the  powers  of 
thinkinj:^  fail,  we  can  never  rench  the  circuinfcrence.  It  is  thus 
impossihlc  for  us  to  think  sj>:ict'  as  a  totality,  that  is.  ns  nhsoiutely 
bonntlciK  l>uL  all-containing.  Wc  may,  therefore,  lay  *i<  n  this  tiret 
extretite  as  inconceivable.  W<;  cannot  think  space  as  limited. 
I<et  us  now  coubidtir  its  contradictory ;  can  wc  couipreheud  the 

poasibility  of  infinite  or  unlimited  space  ?  To 
Sfm^  nounitidte.    emoto  tbif  li  s  direct  contn<fieCion  in  terms: 

iVSiTeonqm^hendtlieineompre^^^  We 

tbink,  we  eonerive,  we  oomprebokd,  a  thing,  only 
as  we  think  it  as  within  or  under  something  dse ;  but  to  do  this  of 
the  infinite  is  to  think  the  infinite  as  finite^  which  is  eontradiototy 
andabaard. 

Now,  here  it  may  be  asked,  how  haye  we  then  the  word  ir^niUf 
How  luiye  we  the  notion  which  this  word  ez- 
Objection  from  (he     presses?    The  answer  to  this  question  is  con- 

naine  and  uotion  of  .     j  .  -       .  .  , 

iBSaiteobvMad.      tJ"ned  m  the  distinction  of  j >ositivo  and  negative 
thought.    We  have  a  positive  concept  of  a 
thing,  iHien  we  think  it  by  the  qualities  of  which  it  is  the  coraplc- 

ment.    I>nt  as  the  attribution  of  qualities  is  nn 
Dlatloetkm  of  p<»i-      atlirmation,  ns  aflirmalion  and  negation  are  l  ula- 

tives,  and  as  relatives  are  known  only  in  and 
through  each  other,  we  cannot,  tlierefore,  ha\o  a 
consciousness  of  the  aflSrmatiou  of  any  quality,  without  having  at 
the  same  time  the  correlative  consciousness  of  its  neijation.  Now, 
the  on©  eonseionfiness  is  a  positive,  the  other  cousciousness  is  a  neg- 
ative notion.  But,  in  point  of  &ct,  a  negative  uotion  is  only  tbe 
negaUoQ  of  a  notion ;  we  think  only  by  the  attribntion  of  certain 
qnalities,  and  the  negHion  of  these  qoalities  and  of  this  attribntion, 
is  simply,  in  so  ftr,  a  dsnial  of  oar  thinking  at  all.  As  affirmation 
always  suggests  negstioo,  erery  poettiTe  notion  most  likewise  sng- 
gsst  a  n^pttiye  notioii ;  and  as  langoage  is  the  lellex  of  thonght, 
the  positive  and  negit^T*  notions  sra  expressed  by  positive  and 
negative  nimisa.  Thus  it  is  with  the  infinite.  The  finite  is  tbe  only 
ebjeet  of  real  or  positive  thonght;  it  is  that  alone  whieh  we  think 

10 
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hy  tlM  attribation  of  dstenninato  ohftmiterB;  the  Jnfiuite,  on  tho 
oontrary,  b  oonoeived  only  by  the  thialdiig  away  of  every  character 

by  which  the  finite  was  conceived;  ia  other 

Tfu   Tttflnit.-  -u-ords,  we  conceive  it  only  as  inconceivable, 

prcwed  b}  ncxativc     ^^j^  relation  of  tlic  infinite  to  the  finite  is 

fthown,  indeed,  in  the  terras  by  which  it  is  ox- 
pressed  in  every  language.    Thus  in  Latin,  hifiutnm;  in  Greek, 
&Tr€ifiw,  in  GfTTuan,  tmfnrfh'r/i  ;  in  nil  ot"  which  original  tongues  tlie 
word  exprcssivo  of  tlie  intinito  is  only  a  negative  exjni'ssion  of  the 
linile  or  iiniito*].    Thus  the  very  olijcction  from  the  existence  ot  a 
name  and  nt>lion  of  the  infinite,  when  analyzed,  only  proves  more 
clearly  that  the  infinite  i.s  no  <.)l»jcci  of  thought;  that  we  conceive 
il.  not  in  itself,  V)ut  only  in  correlation  and  contrast  to  the  Unite. 
The  iudufiuile  Im,  however,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  infin* 
ite;  though  there  are  hardly  two  notions  which. 
The  iDdeflnite  tnd    ^thoot  being  contndiotorv,  dMter  nore  widely. 
^^,^,1^  The  indefinite  has  a  subjective,  the  infinite  an 

objective  relation.  The  one  ia  merely  the  nega^ 
tion  of  the  actual  apprehension  of  ItmitS)  the  other  the  nation  of 
the  poestble  existence  of  limits. 
Bat  to  retom  whence  we  hare  been  carried,  It  Is  manifest  that 
we  can  no  more  realize  the  thought  or  concept 
Space  as  bonndcd     ^jon  of  infinite,  unbounded^  or  unlimited  space, 

•nd»pu>eMiiiiboiiiid.  realize  the  conception  of  a  finite  or 

•d  Mas  two  IneoS'  ^ 

oeivttWe  cuutru.iiolo*     absolntcly  bounded  space.  But  these  two  incon- 

rfr^  the  law  or  K<  u-nn  ceivables  are  reciprocal  contradictories,  and  if 

■lid  Cotuequcnt  c«n-  uuable  to  comprehend  thc  posjsjbility  of 

■ot,  therefore,  Jbitt  i  -  i     i                    ii        •    •  i      <•  t 

thccriterlon  ofvlfM-  ^'^hcr,  whllc,  l.OWCN CP,  on   the  |.nM<  l|>I('  <.f  hx- 

tive fMstbiUtjr.  (  hided  JVIiddU-  one  or  other  niU:«t  be  admitted, 

tlie  hypothesis  i-;  manifestly  fnlso,  that  pr<>poses 
the  subjective  or  formal  law  of  lieason  and  consequent  as  the  crite- 
rion of  ixial  or  ubjccLlve  possibility. 

It  is  needless  to  show  that  the  same  result  is  given  by  the  exper- 
iment made  on  extension  considered  as  a  part, 
r.^r!^.*)'^''*.'  diriaible.    Here,  if  we  attempt  to  divide  ex- 

eioiii        « I'ert^      tonsion  in  thought,  we  shall  neither,  on  the  one 

hand^  socceed  in  oonoeiving  the  possibility  of  an 
absolute  miDtmnm  of  q>ace,  that  is,  a  minimnm  eas  hypotheti  ex- 
tendcdf  bnt  which  cannot  be  concaved  as  divinble  into  partS|  nor, 
on  the  other,  of  oarrying  on  this  division  to  infinity.  But  as  these 
are  contradictory  oppositcs,  tbej  again  affi>rd  n  similar  relutattoa  of 
the  hypothesis  in  qnestion. 

Bnt  the  same  oonclnsiiMa  is  reached  by  simply  considering  the 
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law  of  Reason  and  Comequetti  is  HselC  Thu  lav  eqJoinB — Thick 

nothing  without  a  reason  -why  wp  must  think  it; 
r  By  rtf.  ronc<  to  ^^^^  nothlttg  oxespt  ss  oontsined  in, 

the  law  orUea«onaiMl  i     «       ^    *  a*.*        i         t.*  «. 

Coiu^iient  itj^  «TolT«d  ont  o^  Something  else  which  we 

already  know.  Kow,  this  leason, — this  some- 
thing  else, — in  obedience  to  this  very  law,  mnst,  as  itself  known, 
be  itself  a  consequent  of  some  other  antecedent;  and  this  anteoe» 
dent  be  again  the  consequent  of  some  anterior  or  higher  reason ; 
and  so  co^adia^finitutru  But  the  humnn  raind  is  not  possessed  of 
infinite  powers,  or  of  an  infinite  series  of  reasons  and  consequents; 
on  the  contrary,  its  faculties  are  very  limited,  and  its  stock  of  knowl- 
edge is  very  small.  To  ori'ct  this  law,  tlieref^^rr-,  itito  a  standard  of 
cxistcnec,  is,  in  fact,  to  bring  down  tlio  inlinitn«ic;  of  the  univciso  to 
the  finitude  of  man,  —  a  proceeding  than  which  nothing  can  be  im- 
agined more  absurd.  The  fact  is,  that  the  law 
of  Reason  and  Consequent  can,  with  the  hiw  of 
Cause  ixnd  Elfcct,  the  law  of  Substnncc  nml 
Phenomenon,  etc.,  be,  if  T  am  not  nii-,ialvvii,  all 
reduced  to  one  higher  principle,  —  a  jiriuciple 
which  explains  from  the  very  limitation  of  the  hnroan  mind,  from 
the  very  imheeility  of  its  powers,  a  great  variety  of  phaenomena, 
whtcb»  from  the  liberality  of  philosophers,  hare  obtained  for  their 
solution  a  number  of  posttire  and  special  principles.  This,  bow- 
ever,  is  ft  discussion  which  would  here  be  ont  of  place.^  What,  how- 
ever, has  been  said  may  suffice  to  show  that, 

5!nminnn  rttitcmmt       ^Jj|l^  ^^j^  thOUght  arO  Of  aU 

iKmatib^iJi  absolute  and  universal  cogency,  the  fourth  is  only 

of  a  cogency  relative  and  particular;  that,  while 
the  former  determine  the  possibility,  not  only  of  all  thought,  but  of 
all  real  knowledge,  the  hitter  only  regulates  the  validity  of  mcdinte 
or  reflective  thought.  The  laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction  and  Ex- 
cluded Middle  arc,  therefore,  not  only  logical  but  metaphystenl  prin- 
ciples, the  law  of  Kenson  and  Conscqncnt  a  logical  princi|)le  alone;  a 
doctrine  which  is,  however,  tlie  converse  of  what  is  generally  taught. 
I  proceed,  now,  to  say  a  few  wordt*  on  the  general  influence  which 
these  laws  exert  upon  the  ojierations  of  think- 
Tbe  general  Inflo-     ing.     These  opi-raliuns,  however  various  and 
«M which tlMflmfo*     multiform  they  may  seem',  are  so  governed  in  all 

lug  1aw9  exert  on  the  i      >i  t       i  *. 

operrttoM  of  thiukr  ll>*^""  manifestations  by  the  preceding  laws,  that 
lag.  no  thought  can  pretend  to  validity  and  truth 

which  is  not  in  consonance  with,  which  is  not 
governed  by,  tbem.  For  man  can  recognize  that  alone  as  real  and 

1  Sm  iXacuawowi  p.  008.  —  £i>. 
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aasared,  vbioh  the  lawi  of  Mi  mderatanding  saaotiim ;  aixd  lie  om- 

not  but  regard  that  as  ftlae  and  anfeal,  wluoh  these  laws  oondenuu 
From  this,  however,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  what  is  thought  in 
oonformity  to  these  laws,  is  therefore  true ;  for  the  sphere  of  thought 
ia  &r  wider  than  the  sphere  of  reality,  and  no  inforonco  is  valid 
from  the  correctCBt  thinking  of  an  ol)ject  to  its  actual  existence. 
While  these  laws,  therefore,  are  the  highest  criterion  of  tlic  non- 
reality  of  an  oVijcct,  they  arc  no  criterion  at  all  of  its  reality;  and 
they  thns  st.iTKi  lo  existence  in  a  negative  and  not  in  a  positive  rela- 
tion. And  what  I  now  say  of  the  fundamental  priuciple!?  of  thought 
in  gencml,  holds  equally  of  all  their  proximate  and  sj)ecial  applica- 
tions, that  is,  of  the  whole  of  Logic.  Logic,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
])laiii<'d,  considi'ring  the  form  idone  of  thought  to  the  exclusion  of 
its  matter,  can  draw  uo  conclusion  from  the  correctness  of  the  man- 
ner of  thinking  an  object  to  the  reality  of  the  object  itsel£  Yet 

among  modem,  uuy  recent,  philosophera,  tiro 

The  tmr  relntlnn^  of  m     .  >        ,  ,  .  , 

Logto  overlooked  In  ^VV^^  dootnueB  liETe  Sprung  up,  which,  on 
tiro  war**'*!-  Log'o  opposite  sidea,  have  overlooked  the  tme  rela- 
•rroiieon*iy  held  to    tions  of  Logie,   **One  party  of  pbiloaophers 


Tothc,  Htivemaa.    ^^j^  tralh  m  general,— the  absolute  ba>w 

aril  of  trnto.  _^  ' 

moaj  of  our  tbonghta  and  cognition^— divide 
tratb  ioto  a  &fmal  or  logical,  and  into  a  materia  or  metaphysical, 

according  as  that  harmony  is  in  oonsonance  with 

The  division  of  trutii  ^^iQ  laws  of  formal  thought,  or,  over  and  above, 
into  losioiU  mid  meti^  o    '     '  ' 

With  the  laws  of  real  knowledge.    The  criterion 

of  formal  truth  they  place  in  the  principles  of 
Contradiction  and  of  Sufficient  Reason,  enouncing  that  wh:it  is  non- 
contradictory  and  consequent  is  formally  true.  Tlii-^  criterion,  which 
is  positive  and  immediate  of  formal  truth  (inasmuch  as  what  is 
non-contradictory  and  c«:)nsequent  can  always  be  thought  as  possi- 
ble), they  style  a  negative  and  mediate  criterion  of  material  truth: 
as  what  is  self-contradictory  and  logically  inconsequent  is  in  reality 
impos>il>le  ;  at  the  same  time,  what  is  not  self-contradictory  and  not 
logically  inconsequent,  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  havhig  an 
actual  existence.  But  hero  the  foimdation  is  treacherous  j  the  no- 
tion  of  truth  ia  ftlse.  When  we  speak  of  truth,  we  are  not  aatiafied 
with  knowing  that  a  thought  harmoniaes  with  a  certain  system  of 
thoughts  and  cognitions ;  but,  over  and  above^  we  require  to  be 
V. .         assured  that  what  we  think  is  real,  and  is  aa  we 

Truth,  —  wbiU.  ' 

think  it  to  be.  Are  we  satisfied  on  this  point, 
we  then  regard  our  thoughts  aa  true;  whereas  if  we  are  not  satis- 
fied of  this^  we  deem  them  fidse,  how  well  soever  they  may  quad- 

1  i«e«  Kant,  Logtk^  i:JuleUuug,  vii.;  Krug,  Logik^  |  22;  Frki*,  Logikf^  f  43u  —  Ed. 
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rntG  with  any  theory  or  system.   It  is  not,  therefoi*e,  in  any  nhsolnte 
harmony  of  mere  thou<_rht  tliat  trutli  consists,  but  solely  in  tlio  cor- 
respondence of  our  thouixiita  with  tlii'ir  ol.)jccts.    The  distinction  of 
formal  and  material  truth  is  thus  not  only  unsound  in  itscil',  but 
opposed  to  the  notion  of  truth  universally  heM,  an«l  erabodic*!  in  all 
languages.    But  if  this  distinctiou  be  iuejit,  the  title  of  Logic,  ua  a 
positive  standard  of  truth,  must  be  denied  ;  it  can  only  be  a  Dcga> 
tivQ  criterion,  bdng  oonrensiit  with  thoughts  and  not  with  thiDgii 
with  the  poHibUit7  and  not  with  the  aetoalitjr  of  exiBtmee." ' 
The  preoeding  inaooiiracy  is,  howereri  of  little  moment  compared 
with  the  heresy  of  another  class  of  philosophers, 
a.  TiM  AtaiiitMi    to  whcee  obeerratioos  on  this  point  I  can,  how- 

fion  of  tb«  logical       -  '     ,^    ,    ,  .        '      ^  ^      '  i 

find  a  dimcalty  m  believrng  the  statement,  that 


there  is  a  considerable  party  of  philosophers, 
inastrions  for  the  highest  speculative  talent,  and  whose  systems,  if 
not  at  present,  were,  a  few  years,  ago,  the  most  celebrated,  if  not  the 
most  univers^ly  accredited  in  Europe,  who  establish  their  meta- 
physical theoric??  on  the  subversion  of  all  logical  truth.'  I  refer  to 
those  philosophers  who  hold  that  man  ia  capable  of  more  thnn  a 
relative  notion  of  existence,  —  that  he  is  competent  to  a  knowledge 
of  absolnte  or  infinite  being  (for  these  terms  they  use  convertibly), 
in  an  identity  of  knowledj^e  and  existence,  of  liiinseU"  an<l  the 
Divinity.  Tliis  doctrine,  which  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  make 
you  understand,  is  developed  in  very  various  schemes ;  tiiat  is,  the 
different  philosophers  attempt,  by  very  diflereut  and  contradictory 
methods,  to  arrive  at  the  same  end ;  all  these  systems,  however, 
agree  in  lhis,^the7  are  all  at  yarianoe  with  the  fbnr  logical  laws. 
Some,  indeed,  are  established  on  the  express  dental  of  the  yalidity 
of  these  laws;  and  others^  without  daring  oTertly  to  r^ect  their  an- 
thori^,  are  still  built  in  TlolaUon  of  their  precept.  In  &ct,  if  con- 
tradiction remain  a  criterion  of  iUaehood,  if  Li^c  and  the  laws  of 
thought  be  not  Tiewed  as  an  illu^on,  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute^ 
in  all  its  Ibrms,  admits  of  the  most  direct  and  easy  reibtation.  But 
on  this  matter  I  only  now  touch,  in  order  that  you  may  not  be 
Ignorant  that  there  are  philosophers,  and  philosophers  of  the  high- 
est name,  who^  in  pursuit  of  the  phantom  of  absolute  knowledge, 
are  content  to  repudiate  relative  knowledge,  logic,  and  the  laws  of 
thought.  This  lialhicinatinn  is,  however,  upon  the  wane,  nnd  as 
each  of  these  tlieiu'ists  contradicts  his  brother,  Logio  and  Common 
Sense  will  at  length  refute  them  all. 
Beibrc  leaving  the  oonsideratiou  of  this  subject,  it  is  nccesaary  to 

JU«a,p.SB-S.— BAi  IBMibof^p.SA,Mto4.— Sd. 
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notice  a  nuatake  of  Dr.  lieid,  whieh  it  is  not  more  rcTnnrknble 

that  he  should  have  committed,  than  that  otlu  rs 

Mi^ke  of  urn  in       jj^^,^  jj^^^  ^jj^:,  j^pp]^„,|  ;^  ^1,3 

Tvnra  to  CoBOHitiofl. 

correction  of  a  general  eiTor.  In  tlie  fourth 
Ei<f(iy  on  the  Intellectual  Poioers^  m\i\  in  tlie  third  chapter,  entitled 
Mistak-ea  vonmrning  Conr^ption,^  there  is»  the  following  passage, 
wiiich  nt  once  exhibits  not  only  his  own  opinion,  but  the  univei^Mditjf 
of  the  doctrine  to  which  it  is  opposed : 
**  There  remaiua,"  he  says,  "  another  mijstakc  concerning  concej)- 

tion,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed.    It  is,  that 
BeMqiotad,  conception  of  thing*  it  a  teat  of  their  poe- 

eibility,  so  that,  what  we  can  distinctly  coiiceiT6y  we  may  condnde 
to  be  possible ;  and  of  wbat  is  impossible,  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception. 

I*  This  opinion  has  been  held  by  philosophen  fi>r  more  than  a  hnq^* 
dred  years,  withont  cimtoadiction  or  dissent^  as  &r  as  I  know ;  and^ 
if  it  be  an  error,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  inqoire  into  its  origin,  and 
the  causes  that  it  has  been  so  generally  reodYed  ss  a  maxim  whose 
troth  coold  not  be  brought  into  doubt." 

I  may  here  observe  that  tliis  imitation  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
opinion  in  question  to  a  very  modem  period  m  altogether  incorrect ; 
it  was  equally  prevnlent  in  ancient  times,  and  as  many  passages  could 
easily  be  quoted  from  the  Oreok  logicinns  alone  ns  Dr.  T?eid  has 
qnotc'l  fitnn  the  philosophers  of  the  century  prior  to  lum8el£  Dr. 
Kei«l  goes  on : 

**f>ne  of  the  fniitloss  questions  af^itated  among  the  scholastic 
I'hih'sojdiei.s  in  the  <lark  ages  was,  What  is  the  criterion  of  truth? 
As  if  men  could  have  any  other  way  to  ilistinguish  trutli  from  error, 
but  by  the  right  use  of  that  power  of  judgment  which  God  had 
given  thorn. 

^'Beseartet  eode«i?ei«d  to  pot  an  end  to  this  oontroYei-sy,  by 
roahii^  it  a  fhndamental  principle  in  his  system,  that  wiiateTer  ws 
clearly  and  dirtinctly  peroeive,  is  trae. 

<*To  imderstand  this  prindple  of  Descartes,  it  ranst  he  obsenred 
that  he  gave  the  name  of  pertepHon  to  every  power  of  the  human 
nnderstanding;  and  in  explaining  this  Tery  maxim,  he  tells  ns 
that  sense,  imagination,  and  pure  intellection,  ate  only  different 
nio<les  of  peraeiviiig,  and  so  the  maxim  was  nndevstood  by  aU  hii 
followers.  * 

'*The  learned  Dr.  Cud  worth  seems  also  to  have  adopted  this  prin- 
ciple. 'The  criterion  of  true  knowledge,*  he  says,  *h  only  to  be 
loolced  Ibr  in  our  knowledge  and  conoeptions  themselves:  for  the 
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entity  of  all  tlMoretical  truth  is  nothing  elie  but  dear  intelligibility, 
and  whatever  is  clearly  OMiceived  is  an  entity  and  a  truth ;  but  that 
which  is  fnl<5C,  Divine  power  itself  cannot  make  it  to  be  cleai'ly  and 
distinct  !y  umleistood.  A  ftlsohood  can  never  be  clearly  conceived 
or  nppreiieiided  to  be  true.'  —  {MmuU  and  immutabU  MoralUjft  p* 
X72,etc.) 

"This  Cartesian  maxim  seems  to  me  to  have  led  the  way  to  that 
now  under  consideration,  whicli  st  i ms  to  have  been  adopted  as  the 
proper  correcti(Mi  of  the  former.  When  the  authority  of  Descartes 
decliaeU,  uieu  began  to  see  that  we  may  clearly  and  distinctly  cun- 
<ieive  what  is  not  true,  but  thought  that  our  conception,  though  not 
m  alt  cHMaa  m  teat  ef  tcitib,  might  be  a  taat  of  possibility. 

''Tbia  iBdee4  aeeaia  to  be  a  noecnomy  oonaequenoe  of  the  received 
doetrine  of  ideaa ;  it  being  evident  that  there  oan  be  so  distinct  im- 
age^ either  in  the  mind  or  anywhere  else,  of  that  which  ia  impoa- 
.  atUft.  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  wmeeivSf  which  we  observed, 
Sanj  t  chap.  L,  and  the  common  phraseology  of  saying,  we  cmmci 
mnceive  svch  a  thing^  when  we  would  signify  that  we  think  it  im* 
possible,  might  likewise  contribute  to  the  reception  of  thia  doctrine. 
Bat  whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  opinion,  it  aeema  to  prevail 
,    vniv^ersally,  and  to  be  reoeived  as  a  maxim. 

**  *  The  bare  having  an  idea  of  the  proposition  proves  the  thing  not 
to  be  impo<^sible;  for  of  an  imposaibie  propoaition  there  can  be  no 
•  idea.'  —  Dr.  Samnel  Clarke. 

Of  tliat  which  neither  does  nor  can  exist  wo  can  have  no  idea.* 
—  Lord  Bolincfbroke. 

**'Tlie  measure  of  imjiossibility  to  us  is  iiiconeeivableness,  tliat  uf 
wliicli  we  have  no  idea,  but  that  reflecting  upon  it,  it  appears  to  bo 
nothing,  we  pronounce  to  be  imj)Ossihle.*  —  Aberneili  v. 

"*In  every  idea  is  implied  the  poiisibility  of  the  existence  of  its 
object,  nothing  being  clearer  than  tliat  there  can  be  no  idea  of  an 
impossibility,  or  conception  of  what  cannot  exiat.' — Dr.  Price. 

***Impoadbile  est  oqjiw  nnUam  notiooem  formare  poasnmoa;  poa- 
sibile  e  eoBtta,  eni  aliqna  lespondet  notia' — Wolfii  OrUolog. 

'''It  ia  as  establisbed  maxim  in  metiqihysica,  that  whatever  the 
mind  oonoeivea,  inclndea  the  idea  of  posaible  existence,  or  in  other 
words,  that  sotUng  we  imagine  ia  abaolntely  impoesibW — 0. 
Hame. 

**  It  were  easy  to  master  np  many  other  respectable  aathorities  for 
this  maxim,  and  I  have  never  found  one  that  called  it  in  question. 

''If  the  maxim  betme  in  the  extent  which  tiie  iamotis  Wolfius 
has  given  it  in  the  passage  above  qaoted,  we  shall  have  a  short  road 
to  the  determination  of  every  question  about  the  possibility  or  im* 
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possibility  of  things.  We  need  only  look  inUl  ottr  own  breMt,  and 
that,  like  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  will  give  an  infallible  answer.  If 

we  can  conceive  the  thing,  it  is  possible ;  if  not,  it  is  mipossible. 
And  iiurel y  every  maa  may  know  whether  he  can  conceire  what  ia 
affirmed,  or  not. 

"Other  philusopiiers  have  been  satiijfied  with  one  half  of  the 
maxim  of  Woltius.  They  say,  that  whatever  we  can  conceive  is 
possible ;  bat  they  do  not  say,  that  whatever  we  cauuut  cuucetve  is 
impossible," 

On  this  I  may  remark,  that  Dr.  Reid's  criticism  of  Wolf  must  be 
admitted  in  ao  &r  as  that  philoaopher  maintaioa  our  Inability  to  oon* 
oeive  a  thing  aa  poasible,  to  be  the  rale  on  ivbidi  w»  no  eatitled  to 
-pmomM  it  imfKMaiUe.  But  Dr.  Beid  now  adTaaoaa  a  dootrine 
whioh  I  oannot  hot  regard  aa  fadieally  enonoona* 

«I  oannot  help  thinking  even  tliia  to  be  *  miatake  wbioh  pbiloao> 
pheiB  have  been  unwarily  led  into^  from  the  oavaee  befine  mentioned. 
My  zeasoma  are  these : 

Whaterer  ia  aaid  to  be  poedUe  or  impoaifble  ia  ezpieaied  by 
a  proposition.  Kow,  vliat  fa  it  to  conceive  a  piopoaltion?  I  think 
it  is  no  more  than  to  understand  distinctly  its  meaning.  I  know  no 
more  that  can  he  meant  bj  ample  apprehension,  or  eonception,  ^ 
when  applied  to  a  proposition.  The  axiom,  therefore,  amounts  to 
this:  —  Every  proposition,  of  which  you  understand  the  meaning 
distinctly,  is  possible.  I  am  persuaded  that  I  understand  as  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  this  ]iro|iosition,  Any  ttfo  idrles  of  (t  triniujle  am  to- 
(fether  cjiKtl  to  the  third,  as  of  this,  Ani/  tiro  xides  of  a  trtarif/fe  tire 
toytUuir  (f  renter  tJuui  the  third;  yet  the  tii*st  of  these  is  inipossihlc." 

Now  this  is  a  singular  niisundcrxtanding  of  the  sense  in  which  it 
has  been  always  licld  by  philosophers,  that  hat 
is  contradictory  is  conceived  as  inconceivable  and 
impossible.^  Ko  philosopher,  I  make  bold  to  say,  ever  dreamt  of 
denying  that  we  oaii  distinctly  understand  tiie  meaning  of  the  propo- 
sition,  the  terma  of  which  we  lecognize  to  be  oontradietofy,  and,  as 
oontradiotory,  to  annihilate  each  other.  When  wo  eaoimoe  tfae  pio- 
pontion,  A  fioi  A»  we  elearly  oemprehend  the  a^arate  meaning 
of  the  terma  A  and  not  A,  and  also  the  impott  of  tiie  aasertion  of 
their  Identity.  Bnfe  tbia  very  nadetatanding  oonaiata  in  the  oon- 
aoiooaneas  that  the  two  terma  are  oontradiotoriea,  and  that  as  aoeh 
ift  is  impossible  to  unite  them  in  a  mental  Jndgine&t»  though  Uiey 
atand  united  in  a  verbal  prc^osiUoa.  If  we  attempt  this,  the  two 
mutually  exclusive  terma  not  only  cannot  be  thought  as  one,  but  in 
Ihet  ^««>>«1a^  each  other;  and  thoa  the  reaolt^iaplaoa  of  a  poaitiTe 

1  «t»1te  Aalhoirti  Mtai»  JWtf>»  WMv,  ^  SVr. -iDw* 
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jodgineBtkii  a  negalkni  of  thmiglit  So  fitr  Br.  Reid  b  wrong.  Bsft 
he  is  nol  guilty  of  the  abeurdity  attributed  to  him  by  Dr.  Gtoig;  lit 
does  not  Bay,  as  by  that  writer  he  is  made  to  say,  that  "any  two 
aides  of  a  triaogto  nu^  bo  ooooeiTed  to  be  eqoei  to  the  third,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  maybe  conceived  to  Vtc  ireater 
than  iho  tMnl."*  These  are  not  Dr.  lleid's  -words,  and  notiiing  he 
says  warrants  the  attribution  of  sudi  expressions  to  liim,  in  the  sous© 
in  which  they  are  attributed.  He  is  made  to  bold,  not  merely  that 
we  cnn  understand  two  terms  as  contradictory,  but  that  we  are  able 
to  combine  them  in  the  unity  of  thought.  After  the  passage  already 
quoted,  Reid  goes  on  to  illustrate,  in  various  points  of  view,  the 
eiupposed  error  of  the  philosophers  j  but  as  ail  he  says  on  this 
bead  originates  in  the  misconception  akeady  shown  of  the  opin> 
Ion  be  ooiitioYe(t% H  ii  needlni  to  laike  tajtatlbtf  aotioe  of  ble 


We  have  tfaoaooiMldered  the  eoBdhioDi  of  Logic,  in  eo  ftr  ai  eop. 

tain  lawa  or ]krinoi|»lee are  jMeoribed;  we  have 
WW  to  eoBttder  ita  eonattioiia,  m  to  nr  as  oer- 
tain  poetnbilea  are  d«aiaBde«L  Of  these  tliere  eve  mere  than  one: 
bat  one  alone  it  ie  here  leqnlnte  to  rignaliro ;  for  althongb  it  be  ne> 
eeeiBrily  tnppoeed  in  the  eeicihoe^  strange  to  say,  it  has,  by  logical 
writers,  not  only  been  alway  >  ])a88ed  over  in  silence,  but  frequently 
and  iaconaistentiy  violated.  This  postnlate  I  eompfise  in  the  £»Uow* 
ingpangiaph: 

%  XVIU.  The  only  postulate  of  Logic  which  requires  an  ar- 
ticulate enouncenu'ut  is  the  demand,  that 
before  dealing  with  a  judgment  or  n^asoning 
expressed  in  langnflge,  the  import  of  its 
teiTiis  should  be  fully  understood  ;  in  other  words,  Logic  postu- 
lates to  be  allowed  to  state  exj)licitly  in  language  all  that  is 
implicitly  contained  in  the  thought. 

postolate  eennot  be  reftued.  Inpoint  offiust^asIhaTefald, 
Logic  has  always  prooeeded  on  it,  m  overtly*  ex- 


mTtare^**         pwMBg  "Jl  ^  stepeof  the  mental  prooessin 

reasonings— all  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism; 
wllereal^  in  oommon  par1anoe»  one  at  least  of  these  steps  or  proposi- 
tioDS  is  osnaUy  Isft  naexpreaeed.  This  postnlate^  as  we  shall  have 
oeeasion  to  observe  in  the  seqael,  thongh  a  fbndaroental  condition 
of  LogiO)  has  not  been  connstently  acted  on  by  logicians  in  their 
development  of  the  soienoei  and  from  this  omission  have  arisen 

t  Alt.  «]|»taiib7aica,"  At^tlppmibt 
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mneh  confusion  and  deficiency  and  error  in  ocrr  present  system  of 

Logic.    The  illustration  of  this  postnl.itc  will  approprintely  fin<l  its 

place  on  occnsion  of  its  applications.    I  now  articulately  slate  it, 

because  it  imnie'dintely  follows  in  onler  the  gonoml  axioms  of  the 

Bcienod  j  audi  at  present,  I  only  beg  tiiat  you  will  bear  it  in  m;iih1.  I 

may,  however,  before  leaving  the  subject,  observe 

This  po«tuJai«  im-     j^what  has  already,  I  believe,  been  mentioned), 

piled  Ib  tlM  doelriM  ^y^at  Aristotle  states  of  syllogistic  —  and,  of  course, 
of  Sylloicliiin,  «ccord-  ,.  ,      •    •  i  i 

iqgtoAriitoU*.  ijtatement  applies  to  liogic  m  general  —  that 

the  doctrine  of  syllogism  deals,  not  with  the  ex- 
ternal eipranion  of  reMonijig,  in  ordinary  language,  but  With  tho 
internal  reaaoning  of  tlie  nund  itael£^  Bat  of  thb  again,  and  more 
lUly*  in  the  proper  plaeea. 

In  lilce  manner,  we  might  here^  aa  ia  done  in  Hathematics,  pre- 
miae  certain  deflnitiont;  bnt  these  it  will  be  more  eonyenient  to 
state  aa  thej  occur  in  the  progroea  of  onr  dcTelopment.  I  there- 
ibre  paM  on  to  the  Second  Section  of  the  Doctrine  of  Elementi^ 
which  is  ocenpled  with  the  Products  of  Thought;  in  other  W0fd% 
with  the  prooeBBca  regulated  by  the  preyiona  oonditiona. 
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LECTUBE  VII. 

STOIOHBIOLOOY. 
SECTION  II.— OF  THB  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUOHT. 

L  ENNOSllATIC-'OF  CONCEPTS  OB  NOTIONS. 

X.  0¥  C!OKC£FI&  IN  G£2i£RAL. 

I  roNn.rDKD,  in  my  last  lecture,  all  thut  I  think  it  iioccssary  to 
say  in  ri'^anl  to  tlie  Fuixlamctital  Laws  of  Thought,  or  llie  neces- 
sary coiulirioii.s  of  the  tliinkaljle.  The  discussion,  I  am  aware,  must 
have  been  tbuiid  somewhat  Jiy,  and  even  abstruse;  not  that  there 
is  the  smallest  difficulty  in  recjard  to  the  aj>prehcubion  of  the  laws 
them.seh  es,  lor  Ujese  urc  all  suif-evident  propositions,  but  because, 
though  it  is  necessary  in  a  systematic  view  of  Logic  to  couinieucc 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  thought,  it  is  impossible,  in  speak- 
ing  of  these  and  thehr  appUcatioB,  not  to  employ  expressioiM  of  the 
most  abstraet  generality,  and  even  not  to  suppose  a  oertain  aoqnaint- 
anoe  with  words  and  tilings,  which,  however,  only  find  their  expla- 
nation in  the  snbeeqaent  development  of  the  sdenoe. 

Having  considered,  tiierefore,  the  fonr  Laws  of  Thonght,  with  the 
one  Postulate  of  Lojpo^  which  constitated  the 

The  products  of    First  Section  or  the  Doctrine  of  Logical  EIe> 

J^^mlnt.  ild""^     ^^^^^^  ^  ^^"^  proceed  to  the  Second— that 

whioh  is  conversant  about  Logical  Products. 


These  products,  though  identical  in  kind,  are  of 

three  different  degrees ;  for  while  Concepta,  Jndgmcnts,  and  Rea- 
sonings, are  aQ  equally  the  products  of  the  same  Faculty  of  Compar- 
ison, they  still  fall  into  three  classes,  as  the  act, 
These  are  aJi  r^o-      and,  consequently,  tlie  result  of  the  art,  h  of  a 
in^^^MaintkM"  n  less  sini])licity.   These  tliree  degrees 

are  all  in  fact,  strictly,  only  niodifie  it  i  i is  of  the 
second,  as  l)oth  concepts  and  reasonings  may  bo 
ro<liired  to  judgments;  for  the  act  of  judging,  th.at  is,  the  act  of 
affinning  or  denying  one  thinc^  of  another  in  thouglit,  is  that  in 
which  the  Un^Jcrstanding  or  Faculty  of  Comparisou  is  esscntiaiiy 
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expressed.   By  anticipation :  —  A  oonoept  is  a  jadgment ;  for,  oa 

the  one  hand,  it  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  a  foregone  judgment,  or 
series  of  judgmcuts,  lixed  and  recorded  in  a  word  —  a  sign  ;  and  it 
is  only  amitlilied  by  tlio  annexation  of  a  new  attribute,  through  a 
continuance  of  the  same  process.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  concept 
is  thus  the  synthesis  or  complexion,  and  tlie  record,  I  may  add,  of 
one  or  more  prior  acts  of  judgment,  it  can,  it  is  evident,  be  analyzed 
into  these  again;  every  concept  is,  in  fact,  a  judgment  or  a  fascicu- 
lus of  judgments  —  these  judgments  only  not  explicitly  developed 
in  thought,  and  not  formally  expressed  in  terras. 

Again,  a  reasoning  is  a  judgment  Ibr  a  reason  is  only  the  affiraia- 
tion  of  the  coaneotion  of  two  things  with  a  third,  and,  through  thai 
tbirdf  with  each  other.  It  is  thus  only  the  same  fhnoCioii  of  thought, 
which  is  at  work  in  Conception,  Jadgment^  and  Reasoning ;  and 
these  express  no  real,  no  essentia],  distinction  of  opoiatioo,  hut 
denote  only  the  different  relations  in  which  we  may  regard  the  indi- 
vittble  act  of  thought.  Thos,  the  ooosideration  of  concepts  cannot 
be  effected  out  of  all  relation  to,  and  without  even  some  antidpation 
o£,  the  doctrine  of  judgments.  This  being  premised,  I  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Products  of  Thought,  viewed  in  tlio 
three  relations  of  the  three  degrees,  of  Concepts,  Jadgments,  and 
Reasonings.^ 

Under  the^^Second  Section  of  Stoicheiology,  Concepts  or  Notions 
form  the  first  chapter. 

Now,  in  treating  of  Concci>t8,  the  order  I  ^;hall  follow  is  this  :  —  I 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  them  in  general ; 


t.  Of  OmiMpfi  «r  jIj^  second,  treat  of  them  in  special.  Under 
^in^,^^,  the  former,  or  general  head,  will  be  considered, 

1**,  What  they  arc;  2°,  How  they  arc  produced. 
tTnder  the  latter,  or  special  head,  they  will  be  considered  under 
their  Tarions  relations.   And  bere^  I  may  obsenre,  that  as  you 

obtain  no  information  from  Dr.  Whately  in  re- 

^T^':^    e"--^  *•      P"'°'"y  '»'»  of  «koaght,_the» 

laws  being  in  &ot  apparently  unknown  to  etery 
British  logidao,  old  or  new,— so  yon  will  find 
but  little  or  nd  aid  from  bis  Mlemmft  towards  an  nnderstanding  of 
the  doctrine  of  concepts.  His  omisston,  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  ex* 
cosed  by  his  error  in  r^rardto  the  ol^ect-matter  of  Logic ;  that  oljecti 
yon  will  recollect,  being  on  his  Tiew,  or  rather  one  of  his  Tiews,  not 
thought  in  general,  or  the  products  of  the  cpmparatiTe  Acuity  in 

1  [Hnmo,  TrfotiM  of  ITmnan  Xature,  Hlc  !.  pirlu'nsioti  f«  Inii>o<isItik  wllliout  Judjimmt 
part  iii-  i  7.  Jac.  Tliouuuiiiu,  Pkynea,  p.  Coia|wir«  also  King,  Logik, )     Anm.  li.  p.  70. 
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their  three  degrees,  bat  reflBoniDg  or  argumentation  alone ;  for  even 
on  the  bypotheais  that  Logic  is  thus  limited,  still,  as  the  doetrine  of 
reasoning  ean  oiilj  be  sdentifioally  erolTed  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
eoneepts,  the  eonrideration  of  the  latter  Ibtras  the  indispensable 
condition  of  a  satisfiuskory  treatment  of  the  former.  Bot  not  only  is 
Whately'a  doetrine  of  oonoepts^  or,  in  bis  language^  of  *'tbe  prooeaa 
of  simple  apprebenaon,'^  meagre  and  imperfeot*  it  is  eyen  neceBsary 
to  forewarn  yon  that  it  leads  to  confnsion  and  error.  There  is  a 
flmdamental  distinction  of  what  is  called  the  JBktension  and  the 

Comprehenti<m  of  notions  —  a  distinction  which, 
■min».iy  uiuif^ivoiy     in  fictiSS  yon  will  fiiul,  forms  the  very  cardinal 
M^'i^'oZ^     point  on  which  the  whole  theory  of  Logic  turns. 
WMkwwgflOTiwtlW*.  ^^'^^  ^^'^^y    ^^^^  distinction  not  explnined,  it  is 

not  «'von  nrlic'iilntely  stated  ;  nriy,  tlic  very  words 
wliicli  loLTicians  have  <  nipluyed  for  the  expression  ct  ibis  contrast, 
are  absolutely  used  as  synonymous  ami  convertible.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  referring  you  for  information  in  regard  to  our  present  object 
of  consideration,  to  Dr.  "Whately,  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
caution  you  against  putting  coutiJencu  in  bis  guidance.  But  to  re- 
tain. The  following  I  dictate  as  the  title  of  the  first  head  to  be 
considered : 

A.  Of  conc^         ^  Of  Concepts  or  Notions  in  Geierai:  What 

llolioiw  in    general.  ^.  a 

VknitiivM.         are  they? 


lu  auswering  this  question,  let  us,  first,  consider  the  meaning  of 
Uie  expressions  j  and,  secondly,  the  nuture  of  the  thing  expressed. 

Y  XIX.   Conotpt  m  noHon  (oroto,  Mqyia,  vAgiiHa,  Mwo,' 
eonegiitOf  notio),  are  terms  employed  as 
TAT.rxx.  Concept*.     convertible,  but,  while  they  denote  the  same 
-^(»MtM&ia«  «f  »k»     tiling,  they  denote  it  in  a  different  point  of 

view.    Concej')tio7i,  the  act  of  whicb  concept 
is  the  resalti  expresses  the  act  of  comprehending  or  grasping  up 

1  la  Greek,  tbe  terms  fyram  (Irroqriic^s),  lim,  texieon  Fhihaopkietm,  v.  Hif^uh  M| 

jMvH  (irm^rmmhy,  tmUwrn  (Iwiwur la  urf  p-  80,  [v  Akt^nara.  cr.  p.  810,  r.  Cm. 

^Il  t^niiii  tamr  *•*  lirt-  «<P*«»'  P-  ®*»«-  InUrUio.  —  Ev.]  On  yo^imrot 

"  w  "r  ■  aee  Arirtotle,  Dt  iHttrpr..  e  I-  and  W«ltz,  Otm 

pmuuKTutds),  »re  ul  more  or  I«h  oblecUon-  o»-    .  rx.  ,  ■ 

,'  ,         . ,        ,       J  ,  metuaruu,  p.  827.   In  Aristotle,  Dt  Anima^ 

ux     ^  „         .  clearly  equiraleDt  to  comctpu  im  omr  mnniam 

Con«eption,  or,  tm  It  ha«  bwn  usually  cmlled  .  .j;  ^ 

bj-  ihe  logicians,  SirapU;  ApprchcMion.   See  (o.  S,  TI  #*»  •*»  «Br  maiftJm  l  t«ril  «r 

Blemmidas,  Epitom*  Lopta  [c.  V.  Htfii  'Ew9-  roirms,  ^tfA  ft  ed*  Im     ff»o»     elf  S* 

e^os,  p.  m,  ed  \mr>.  —  F.i)  ],  Eugenia*,  J>s'fVa  roJ      ^fv9oi  >fn)  rh  axwS/T,  a-^M^<r/s  ti* 

iAoyi«j},  c.  ii.  I)  170,  Ltijwofl,  1766.  — fcD  ]  j|8q  yoi|^rMr  Snrw*p  !*»  fiKTwr.  ic  T.  A. — 

Ptmiwiiiin.  T^'<aunrs,r.  Novt,-  HMker,  Clma$  |^] 
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into  noity  the  Tariou  qualities  by  wtdch  an  oLjeet  b  chanwtef^ 
ized;  notion  ( n of lo),  again,  dgnifies  either  the  act  of  appr^ 
bending^  «gnaliring»  that^'ia^the  ramldng  or  taking  note 
ibe  Tsrioiu  Dotea,  marlEB,  or  characters  of  an  objeoti  whiBb  ito 
qiifl]itiflsaffi>Ml;  or  tbereaolt  of  thai  aot. 

In  Latin,  the  word  mncipere^  in  its  many  varioas  applications, 
always  expreaeea,  as  the  etymology  would  indi- 
—         cate,  tlie  proceaB  of  tni^bnKing  or  comprehendinff 

pl<>yn,.-nt  of  the  anirrn       ^  ^        tHe  CM,  M  OOOld  bo  ShOWn  by  811 

mimtamuytm  artiotilate  analysts  of  the  phrases  in  which  the 

term  oocora.  It  was,  aeoorditigly,  under  this 
general  signifioation,  that  this  word  and  its  derlTatives  were  ana- 
logically applied  to  the  operation  of  mind.  Ammo  vd  maUe  <on* 
eipere^  as  nsed  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  Seneca,  and  other  Boman  writers, 
means  to  comprehend  or  underatandf  that  is,  to  embrace  a  mnltitade 
of  different  objects  by  their  common  qualities  into  one  act  of 
thought ;  and  anhni  mnreptm  was,  in  like  manner,  applied  by  the 
ancient  writers  to  denote  this  operation,  or  its  result.  The  employ- 
ment of  conctpere,  conceptus^  and  coficepfio,  as 
tm^Mva'^utptit^^L  ^*^hnical  terms,  in  tlic  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
iwt tiUniMTf ■  without   tlio  ovpl.inatory  adjunct,  was  of  a  Inter 

introduction  —  wu.s,  iudeed,  only  jklsmUIo  after 
they  had  Iteen  long  fumiliarly  useil  iu  a  psycholosical  relation.  I>ut 
when  so  introduced,  they  continued  to  be  employed  by  philosophers 
in  general  iu  their  proper  signilicatioii  as  convertible  with  thought  ot 
eomprehenaionf  and  as  opposed  to  the  mere  apprehension  of  Sense 
or  Imagination.  Not)  indeed,  that  examples  enough  may  not  be 
addneed  of  their  abusive  applicaUon  to  our  immediate  cognitions  of 
indiTidual  objects,  long  before  Mr.  Stewart  formally  aj>]>!icd  the 
term  conception  to  a  certain  accidental  form  of  vepreaentation — to 
the  simple  reproduction  or  repetition  of  an  act  of  perception  in 
imagination.*  In  using  the  terms  conception  and  concept  in  the 
sense  which  T  have  explained,  I  therefore  employ  them  not  only  in 
strict  contbrmity  to  their  grammatical  meaning,  but  to  the  meaning 
which  they  have  generally  obtained  among  philosophers. 
The  term  notion,  like  ronception^  expresses  both  an  act  and  its 
product.  I  shall,  however,  as  has  commonly 
The  term  inxton,—  done,  u*^c  it  only  in  this  latter  relation. 

AitlKir*  This  word  ha^.  like  conception.,  becMi  sonietitnes 

abusiv<;ly  applied  to  denote  not  only  our  kn<»\vl- 
edge  of  things  by  their  common  characters,  but,  likewise,  to  include 
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Ihe  mere  pnleiitatkms  of  SeoM  and  gepwucntotioni  of  Fhmtaey. 
ThiB  sborire  omploymeiit  hm,  however,  net  been  to  fireqaent  in 
lefivenee  to  thu  term  ib  to  the  tem  conotpHcn;  bat  it  must  be 
■ebiowledged)  thai  nothiog  can  be  iaugmed  more  vague  and  tbgiI- 
farting  than  the  meaning  attaebed  to  noHm  in  the  writings  of  all 
Britbh  phitosopbere,  witbont  exception.  So  much  for  the  ezpres- 
'alons  coneept  and  noHon,  I  now  go  on  to  that  wliich  they  express. 

^  XX.^^In  onr  Conscionsness  —  apprehension — of  an  indi- 
vidual object,  there  may  be  distinguished 

C?£tM°«r«iMi  following  cognitions: — 1%  The 

iramc'ilinto  ami  irrespective  knowledsxe  wo 
have  of  the  individual  oltjcct,  as  a  comple- 
ment of  certain  qualities  or  cliaraeters,  considered  simply  as 
belonging  to  itself  2*,  Thti  inetliate  and  relative  knowledge 
we  have  of  this  ohjcct,  as  couiprising  qualities  or  characters 
Conitiion  to  it  with  other  ohjccts. 

The  former  of  these  cognitions  is  that  contained  in  the  Pre- 
sentations of  Sense,  external  and  internal,  and  Representations 
of  Imaginatiolu  They  are  only  of  the  individnal  or  singular* 
Hie  latter  is  that  contained  in  the  Concepts  of  the  Under- 
standing, and  is  a  Icnowledge  of  the  common,  general,  or  nnl* 
TenaL 

The  conceiving  an  object  is,  therefore,  its  recognition  medi- 
ately through  a  concept;  and  a  Concept  is  the  cogoition  or 
idea  of  the  general  character  or  characters,  point  or  points,  in 
wliich  a  plurality  of  oIq^^'^  coincide. 

This  reqnirea  some  illustration,  and  it  will  be  best  afforded  by 
considering  the  history  of  our  knowledge.  Oar 
Concepts,— titdrBB-     mental  activity  is  not  first  exerted  in  an  appre- 
«mM  to  the  birtofly     hension  of  the  p  nornl,  common  ]n"opertie8  of 
of  our  Iraowiedp^.         thiiiL^^^.    Oti  the  contrary,  ohjeits  are  originally 
Ot^lsctsareorijinaiif     presented  to  ns  in  confused  and  inijicrfeet  pereep- 


. ,   .  _^  tionw.    The  rude  matciials  tarnislied  bv  8en*?e, 

■ud  imperfcat  r 


retained  in  Memory,  rc]>rodueed  l>y  IJciuinis- 
ceiice,  and  represented  in  1  iiiaginution,  the  Un- 
derstanding elaborates  into  a  higher  knowledge,  simply  by  means 
of  Com]>arison  and  Abstraction.    The  primary  act  of  Comparison 
is  exerted  npon  the  individoal  objects  of  Perception  and  Ima^natton 

1  On  th{8  and  three  Tolloirlnff  paraftrAphs    tt  $rq.  —  [MfdiinHtmm  A 
•pplr  Leibnitz's  distinction  of  Intuitive  and    «f  JUiit.— £d.] 
SjmboUcal  Jinowledfe,  aee  O/wra  IJL  i.  p.  li 
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alone.  In  tlie  woHltQ^e  and  «»in]>Iexit7  of  theM  objects,  certain 

attributes  are  found  to  pfodnoe  atmilar,  otben 
onico.  of  compwi.     to  produce  dissimilar,  impresaiooa.   The  obaav- 
M^tttaltfon,       ^     vation  of  this  fact  detflraunea  •reflective  ooo- 

-  sidoration  of  their  properties.  Objects  are  in- 
tentionnlly  compared  together  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their 
similarities  and  differences.  When  tilings  arc  found  to  agree  or  to 
disagree  in  certaiti  respects,  the  consciousness  is,  by  an  act  of  voli- 
tion, conf^ofitr:\ted  upon  tiie  objects  which  thus  partially  ngrce,  and, 
in  them,  upon  those  qualities  in  or  through  which  they  agree;  and 
by  this  concentration  —  which  constitutes  tlie  act  called  Attention 
—  what  is  effected?  On  the  objects  and  qualities,  thus  attentively 
consi<lered,  a  strong  light  is  shed;  but  precisely  in  proportion  us 
these  arc  illumiuated  iu  consciousness,  Uie  others,  to  which  we  do 
not  attend,  are  thrown  into  obaenrity. 

The  TQsiilt  of  Attention,  by  conoentnling  the  mind  open  oertain 
qualities,  ia  thna  to  withdxair  or  alMtraot  it  from 
rT«Mitioa,AH«fl«a,  1^  In  teehnieal  langoage^  we  are  aaid  to 
crLativrBaL  Z    J'w**"'  the  phmomena  whtoh  we  exdmaTely 

MHMFMM'  oonaider.  To  jpr«MM^  loottflid^  and  to  ijAttragt^ 
are  merely  difcent  but  eorrelative  names  for 
the  aame  i»roea«;  and  the  first  two  are  neaily  ooav«rtil>le.  When 
we  are  said  to  prescind  a  quality,  we  are  merely  anppoaed  to  attend 
to  that  quality  exclusively ;  and  when  we  abstract,  wo  are  properly 
said  to  ahi^tract  from^  that  is,  to  throw  other  attributes  out  of  ac- 
count. I  mav  observe  th:it  the  term  aJ)8traction  is  ven^  often  abu- 
sively  employed.  By  Ai).stra(  tiun  wo  arc  frequently  said  to  attend 
exclusively  to  certain  phienomeua,  —  those,  to  wit,  which  we  ab- 
stract; whereas,  the  term  abstraction  is  properly  applied  to  the 
qualities  which  we  abstract  from  ;  and  by  abstracting  from  some,  we 
are  enabled  to  consider  others  more  attentively.  Attention  and 
Abstraction  are  only  the  same  process  viewed  in  different  relations. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  the  positive  and  ncguiive  poles  of  the  same 
act* 

By  Comparison,  the  pointi  of  reaamblanoe  among  tbinga  being 
Ibw  dieoomed,  and  by  Attention  oonatitntod  into  exdnaive  ob* 
Jaeta;  by  the  aame  set  they  are  alao  rednoed  in  eonaoioaaneaa  from 
mnhttnde  to  unity.  Whait  ia  meant  by  thia  will  be  api»srent  from 
tile  ftUowmg  eonddendona. 

p.471,«Dd    Leff{i,t6;Kiiig,£«ffa,)40.  — Ed.  [8elnite, 
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We  are  oooMiow  to  onnelTei  tbaft  we  oaa  vqwal  oar  aeta  of  i 

1— that  we  can  think  the  same  thonght 


TUemluoUooofob.      ^^^^  ^^^^     ThU  a0t»  Of  thil  tbOQght»  ifl  aU 


u  w^.^m^kmaA  reality  the  aaiil%  thoagh  manifested  at 

■ftd  iihiitnitf^.  diflfereiii  times:  for  no  one  oan  imagine  that  in 

jbooght  bone  and  r$petiii(^ii  of  one  and  the  same  though^  ho 

has  a  plurality  of  thoughts  ;  for  he  is  conscious 
that  it  is  one  and  thn  ^^nmr  thought  wbioh  ia 
reptntod,  so  long  as  its  contonts  nMTinin  i  L  niicai. 
J^OW}  this  relation  of  absolute  ^iinilaiiiy  which  subsists  between 
the  repetitions  of  the  same  thought,  is  found  to 
OideetsaMtowlfca     hold  between  our  representations  of  the  resera- 


^hiT ^u^, i^^'i^i  bling  qualities  of  objects.  Two  ohji'Cts  liav*.  ^im- 
tteir  eosuitiwu*.  i^A^  qualities  ouly  as  these  qualities  uiTord  a 

similar  preseotation  in  sense  or  a  similar  repro- 
■entatioa  in  iini^[hkado%  and  qaalitiea  aro  to  na  eompleteljr  aimilar, 
vhen  we  are  imahle  to  dasthigoiah  their  oognitiona.   Bot  what  we 
eanoot  dittingiiiih,  is^  to  iia»  the  aame;  thereinre,  oljeeta  which  de- 
tanniBa  nndiatiiigiiishahle  impveanona  upon  ni^  are  pereeiv^  and 
laprcaeiited  in  the  same  mental  nodifleatioo,  and  are  anljeetiyely 
to  na  preoiaelj  aa  if  they  were  ol^jeotively  ideotieal. 
But  the  oonaoionimwo  of  identity  ia  not  merely  the  reaolt  of  the 
indiscemihle  riniilarity  of  total  objects,  it  ia 
ihi  iimiiiiiw     equally  the  reaolt  of  the  aimilarity  of  any  of 
of  Identity  In  wjasiif    ^bob  parte — partial  eharactenL    For  by  ab- 
M^Tof  •Br^ef  ^Ow     Ptrocting  obsci-vnfion  from  tlie  qualities,  points^ 
l«rUAi  aiwHutt  «f    in  which  objects  differ,  and  limiting  it  to  those 
B^jinN  in  which  they  agree,  we  arc  able  to  consider 

tlicm  aa  identical  in  certain  respects,  however 
diverse  they  may  appear  to  be  in  others,  which,  lor  the  moment, 
we  throw  out  oi  vii.  \v.  For  example :  let  B,  C,  and  D  represent  a 
scries  oi  iiulividual  object?»,  which  all  agree  in  possessing  the  resem- 
bling attributes  of  y  y  y,  and  severally  differ  in  each  respectively 
posscsfeiug  the  non-rcsembling  attributes  t,  o,  u.  Now,  iu  so  far  as 
we  exclusively  attend  to  the  resembling  qualities,  we,  in  the  first 
place,  obeoare  or  remove  oat  of  view  their  noi»eaembling 
tars  /,  o,  u,  while  we  remain  eidoaiTely  eonaeiona  of  their 
hling  qualitiae  y  y  y.  Bnt|  in  the  eeoond  place,  the  qnalite 
eipreaMd  hjyyy  determine  in  na  oognitiTe  eneigiee  whSdh  we  am 
nnahle  to  dirtingoiah,  and  which  we»  therafora,  oonaider  aa  the 
lame.  We  tiierefbre  view  the  three  aimlhar  qnalitiea  in  the  three 
difleraBt  dQeela  aa  alao  identioal;  we  eoonder  the  y  in  thii»  the  p 
in  that»  and  the  ym  the  third  oljeet»  aa  one;  and  in  lo  ftr  aa  the 

IS 
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three  objeots  participate  in  this  <mmw  or  identity,  we  regard  them 
as  also  the  same.   la  other  words,  we  classify  B,  C,  and  D,  under  y  / 

y  is  the  genus  ;  B,  C,  and  D  are  its  individtiaKs  or  species,  scvcmlly 
distinsruiphed  from  each  other  by  tlic  non-resembling  properties,  t, 
o,  M.  Kou",  it  is  the  points  of  similarity  tluis  discovered  and  iden- 
tified in  the  unity  of  consciousness,  which  constitute  <Joucepts  or 
Notions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  nnme  process  of  Comparison  and  Abstrac- 
tion iiXiiy  be  again  jjcrlbrnicd  ou  tlic  concepts  thus  formed.  They 
■lliriimn  ^^^^  manner,  compared  together,  and 

•  their  points  of  resemblsnoe  noted,  exclusively 

considered,  and  reduced  to  one  in  the  synthesis  of  thought.  This 
prooesB  it  called  Cf^neraOgaHon/  that  is,  the  process  of  evolving  the 

general  or  one,  out  of  the  individnal  and  mani- 
r  .ncopts  or  notioM    f^)^  Kotlons  and  conoepU  are  also  sometimes 
ro^uoiwij  ityiid    designated  by  the  style  of  general  tioHone— 

ffenercU  eaneqpHone,  This  is  snpeiilnoos ;  for,  in 
propriety  of  speech,  notions  and  concepts  are^in  their  very  natnre^ 
general ;  while  the  other  coixnitive  modifications  to  which  they  are 
opposed) — perce[)tions  and  imag^ations, — have^in  like  mannei^ 
their  essence  in  their  individuality. 

By  the  way,  you  may  liave  noticed  that  I  never  nsc  the  terra 
ftfcrr.    The  reason  of  my  non-employment  of 
/'fea,  —  reason  why      that  wor  l  is  this:  There  is  no  possible  diversity 

not  reguiMiy  employ.         meaning  in  which  that  term  has  not  been 
tnit  BUM  In  Triilnh 

ft  ocenKionaUjMd,  usurped  ;  and  it  would  only  confuse  you,  were  I 
by  Uie  AnUior.  to  attempt  to  enumerate  and  exphiin  them.  I 

may,  however,  occasionally  not  e»clicw  the 
word  ;  but  if  you  ever  hear  it  from  me,  I  beg  yon  to  observe,  that  I 
apply  it,  iu  u  loose  and  general  Higniticatioii,  to  comprehend  the 
presentations  of  Sense,  the  representations  of  Phantasy,  and  the 
concepts  or  notions  of  the  Understanding.  We  are  in  want  of  a 
generic  term  to  express  these;  and  the  word  rejiresenUUion  (r^piv- 
Mntatio)^  which,  sunce  the  time  of  Leibniti^  baa  been  commonly 
nsed  by  the  philosophers  of  the  Continent,  I  have  restricted  to 
denote,  what  it  only  can  in  propriety  express,  the  immediate  oljeot 
or  product  of  Imagination.  We  are^  likewise,  in  want  of  a  general 
term  to  e3q>reas  what  is  common  to  the  presentations  of  Perception, 
and  the  representations  of  Phantasy,  that  is,  their  individuality  and 
immediacy.  The  Germans  express  this  by  the  term  Anschmmnf/^ 
which  can  only  be  translated  by  intuitioii  (as  it  is  in  Latin  by  Ger- 
mans), which  literally  means  a  lool-riuj  nt.  This  expression  has, 
however,  been  proiiccapied  in  English  U>  denote  the  apprehension* 
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ire  have  of  self^rvident  truths,  and  its  nppliosHo&  fn  tt  different  sig- 
Bifiesiioii,  would  therefbre  be,  to  a  certain  extent^  liable  to  am> 
bigiiity.  I  shall,  therefore^  oontinae^  fw  tbe  pieaent  at  least)  to 
straggle  on  without  snoh  a  common  term,  tiiongh  the  necessity  Uras 
imposed  of  always  opposing  presentatbn  and  lepiesentation  to  con^ 
oept  is  both  tedions  and  perplexing* 

5  XXL  A  concept  or  notion  fhns  involves  — 1^  The  repre* 
sentation  of  a  part  onl  v  of  the  yarions  attii- 
^^r^f***!**"     butes  or  oharacteia  of  which  an  individual 

Par  xxT  ca)  A  Con-     ol)jeot  IS  thc  sum ;  snd,  consequently,  affords 
^dS^M^ta^ltoa^     only  a  one-sided  and  inadequate  knowledge 

of  tbe  things  which  are  thought  under  it* 

This  is  too  simple  to  roqnire  any  comiaontnry.    It  is  evident  that 
•when  we  think  Socrates  by  any  of  the  conccjifg, 

mal,  hrhtfi^ — we  tlirow  out  of  vio\v  the  far  irreater  number  of 
characters  of  which  Socrates  is  the  conii>lemeiit,  and  tho.se,  like- 
wise, which  more  proximutely  determine  or  constitute  his  iudividu- 
ality.  It  is,  likewise^  evident,  that  in  proportion  as  wc  think  him 
by  a  more  general  concept,  we  shall  represent  him  \  y  a  smaller 
handle  cf  attributes^  and,  consequently,  represent  him  in  a  more 
partial  and  one-sided  manner.  Urns,  if  we  think  htm  as  Ath€- 
nUm^  we  shall  think  him  by  a  greater  anmber  of  qualities  than  if  we 
think  him  by  Gre^f  and,  in  like  manner,  our  representation  will 
be  less  and  less  adequate,  as  we  think  him  by  every  higher  concept 
in  the  series,— JSW^qpson,  man,  ^ped^  onimeAt  hetng. 


%  XXn.  Ty  A  concept  or  notion,  as  the  result  of  a  compari- 
son, necessarily  expresses  a  relation.  It  is, 
asbrte  m  rtM-     therefor^  not  cognizable  m  itself;  that  is,  it 
i«t«  AitfM*  tf  kMwir     afibrds  no  absolute  or  irrespective  object  of 
*****  knowledge,  but  can  only  be  realised  in  con- 

sciousness by  applying  it,  as  a  term  of  relation,  to  one  or  more 
of  tlic  objects,  which  agree  in  the  point  or  points  of  resem- 
blauGQ  which  it  egresses. 

In  this  parni^mph  (if  I  may  allude  to  what  you  mny  not  all  be 
nw:u>'  of)  is  contained  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  Gener.ili/.atioa 
an-l  (icnenil  Terms;  for  the  whole  disputea  between  the  (  oncvp- 
tualists  and  Xonnnalist^  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Realis(s)  lia\t'  only 
arisen  from  concepts  having  been  regarded  as  ailordiug  uu  iiTtj; 
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q»eetiy6  and  mdependort  oljeot  of  tbongfit.^   Tins  lUiiiioii  hm 

ariflen  ftomafay  iimple  dfeumatuim.  Olgeoli 
Thii  para^ph  con-    compBnSL  together  an  fiMmd  to  poMOM  oertun 
totn.  .  key  to  tT      attributei,  ir)axh,  aa  iwodaoing  indiscennble 
^^li^  ^  GMtna    modifieabons  in     are  to  us  absolatefy  similar. 

They  are,  therefore,  considered  the  aame.  The 
relation  of  similarity  is  thus  converted  into 
identity,  and  the  real  plurality  of  resembling  qualities  in  nattiro  is 
factitiously  reduced  to  :i  unity  of  thought;  and  this  unity  obtniiis  n 
name  in  wliii  h  its  relutivity,  not  being  ezpreased,  is  still  farther 
reniovci]  fn^n  ()f  r>orvation. 
But  the  moment  we  attempt  to  represent  to  ourselves  any  of 
these  concepts,  any  of  these  abstract  generalities, 
Whmte  «aaiMi         al^olute  obiects,  by  themsel\  es,  and  out  of 
relation  to  any  concrete  or  indi^iJual  realities, 


their  relative  nature  at  oucc  reiippears ;  for  we 
find  it  ^together  impossible  to  represent  any  of  the  qualities  ex- 
presBed  bjr  a  eoncept,  except  aa  attadied  to  aome  IndiTidaal  and 
determinate  object;  and -their  whole  generality  oonaiata  in  thii^-^ 
that  though  we  mnat  realiae  them  in  thovght  under  aome  aingalar 
of  the  dasa,  we  may  do  it  under  any.  Thu^  for  example^  we  ean- 
Bot  aetnally  lepreaent  the  bundle  of  attiibatea  oontained  in  the 
ocmoept  man^  aa  an  abaolnte  oljeotyby  iteet^  and  apart  ftom  all  that 
vedneea  it  flom  a  general  cognition  to  an  indivldiial  representation. 
We  cannot  figure  in  imagination  any  olgeot  adequate  to  the  genend 
notion  or  term  7nan  ;  for  the  man  to  be  here  imagined  must  be 
neither  tail  nor  shorl)  neither  fat  nor  lean,  neither  black  nor  white, 
neither  man  nor  woman,  neither  young  nor  old,  but  all  and  yet 
none  of  these  at  once.  The  relati\ity  of  onr  concepts  is  thus  shown 
in  the  contradiction  and  absurdity  of  the  opposite  hypothesis. 

1  For  a  full  accoaut  ol  this  dispute,  see  Ltuuru  on  MuaphftUa^  p.  477  tt  mj. — Ed. 
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LECTUBE  VIII. 

STOIOHBIOI^OO'Y. 
SECTION  II — OF  THE  P&ODUGTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

A.  OF  CONCEPTS  IN  GENERAL;  B.  IN  SPECIAL— L  THEIR 
OBJECnVB  RELATION— QUAITTITT. 

Is  <mt  Uut  Lectnre,  we  began  the  Seoosd  Section  of  Stoiehelol- 
ogy,  **<  the  eonaderation  of  the  Froducte  of  Thoi^t.  The  product 

of  thought  may  be  conaidered  as  Concepts,  aa 
Beo.pitn}.u»p  wifii    Judgments,  and  aa  Reaaoninga;  theae,  however, 
toh«r^^p»»i"U»uu  ^  ^  viewed  aa  the  results  of  dilferent 

jEitealties,  far  less  as  processes  independent  of 
each  other,  for  thejr  are  all  only  the  product  of  the  same  energy  in 
different  degreea,  or  rather  in  aimpier  Of  more  oomplez  appUcati<Hia 
to  its  objects. 

In  treating  of  Concepts,  which  form  tlie  suhjoct  of  the  First 
Chapter  of  this  Second  Section,  1  stated  that  I  should  iir8t  consider 
tliem  in  general,  and  then  consider  tbem  in  special;  and,  in  my  last 
Lecture,  I  had  nearly  concluded  all  that  I  deem  it  requisite  under 
the  former  head  to  state^  in  regard  to  their  peculiar  character,  their 
origin,  and  their  general  accidents.  I,  first  of  uli,  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  two  terms,  conccjjt  and  notion,  —  words  convertible 
yrith.  each  other,  but  still  severally  denoting  a  different  aspect  of 
the  simple  operation,  which  they  equally  express.  JUbHon  being 
nIatiYe  to  and  expressing  the  apprehension,— > the  remarking, — 
the  taking  note  €(C,  Uie  reaembling  attributea  in  oljecta;  caneqtit 
the  grasping  up  or  synthesb  of  theaa  In  the  unitjr  of  thought. 

Having  ahown  what  was  properly  expressed  if  the  tenns  nctian 
and  co9icqHf  or  eoneq)Hon,  I  went  on  to  a  more  articulate  exphma* 
tion  of  that  which  they  were  employed  to  denote.  And  here  I 
agam  atated  what  a  Concept  or  Notion  la  in  itael^  and  in  contrast 
to  a  Presentation  of  Perception,  or  Representation  of  Phantasy. 
Our  knowledge  through  either  of  the  latter,  ia  a  direct^  immediate, 
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•irrespective,  determinate,  individual,  and  adequate  cognition;  that 
id,  a  lingular  or  individual  object  is^  known  in  itsolf,  by  itself  through 
all  its  attributes,  and  without  reference  to  aught  but  itself.  A  con- 
cept, on  the  contrary,  is  an  indirect,  mediate,  relative,  indeterminate, 
an<l  i)ai  tial  cognition  of  any  one  of  n  number  of  objects,  but  not  an 
actual  re|>resenUtioQ  eitber  of  them  all,  or  of  the  whole  attributes 
of  any  one  object. 

Though  it  be  not  strictly  within  the  province  of  Logic  to  explain 
the  origin  autl  tbrniatiou  of  our  uotious,  the  logician  assuming,  aa 
data,  the  laws  and  products  of  thought,  as  the  mathematician  as- 
sumes, as  data,  extension  and  nambw  and  the  axioms  by  wliich 
their  relation  is  detemuned,  both  leaving  to  the  metaphysioiaxi 
the  inquiry  into  their  groands; — this  notwithstanding,  I  deemed 
it  not  improper  to  give  yoo  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  mode  and 
einromstancea  in  whioh  onr  oonoepts  are  elaborated  out,  of  the  pre- 
sentations  and  representations  of  the  snbsidiary  fiumlties.  Different 
objeoto  are  oomplements  partly  of  similar,  partly  of  di£forent,  attri- 
bates.  Similar  qualities  are  those  which  stand  in  similar  rdation 
to  our  organs  and  faculties,  and  where  the  similarity  is  complete, 
the  effects  which  they  determine  in  US  are,  by  us,  indiscernible.  To 
ns  they  are,  therefore,  virtually  the  sune,  and  the  same  we,  accord- 
ingly, consider  them  to  be,  tliough  in  different  objects ;  precisely  as 
we  consider  the  thought  of  tlie  same  object  to  be  itself  the  same, 
when  repeatc<l  at  intervals  —  at  difTcrent  times  —  in  consciousness. 
Thls^  by  way  of  preface,  being  understood,  I  sliowed  tliat,  in  the 
foi  iuatiou  of  a  concept  or  notion,  the  process  may  be  analyz.ed  into 
lour  momenta.  In  the  first  place,  wo  must  have  a  plurality  of  ob- 
jects presented  or  represented  by  the  subsidiary  faculties.  These 
faculties  must  furnish  the  rude  material  for  elal>oration.  In  tlie  sec- 
ond place,  the  objects  thus  supplied  arc,  by  an  act  of  the  Under- 
standings compared  together,  and  their  several  qualities  judged  to 
be  similar  or  dissimilar.  In  the  third  place,  an  act  of  ToHtion, 
called  Attention,  coneentrales  consdonsness  on  the  qnalities  thus 
recognised  aa  similar ;  and  that  ocncentration,  by  attentioa  on  them, 
involves  an  abstraction  of  consdonsness  from  those  which  have 
been  recognised  and  thrown  aside  as  dissimilar;  for  the  power  of 
consciousness  is  limited,  and  it  is  eilear  or  vivid  predaely  in  pn^Hicw 
tion  to  the  simplidty  or  oneness  of  its  olgeot»  Attention  and  Ab* 
straction  am  the  two  poles  of  the  same  act  of  thought;  they  are 
like  the  opponte  scales  in  a  balance  —  the  one  most  go  up  as  the 
other  goes  down.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  qualities,  which  by  com- 
parison are  judged  similar,  and  by  attention  arc  constituted  into  an 
exclusive  ol^ect  of  thought, — these  are  already,  by  this  prooeasi 
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identififld  in  eoiadomaiom ;  the^r  are  011I7  judged  aidlir,  laae* ' 
moeh  aa  they  prodnoe  in  na  indiaoeniilile  effeeta.  Tb<nr  ayntbeeb  in 
conflcioaaneas  may,  •however,  Ibr  inreoiaicD*a  eake^  be  stoted  aa  a 
feartb  step  in  theprooesB;  but  it  most  be  reraembcre<l,  that  at  loaat 
Ibe  three  latter  eteps  arc  not,  in  reality,  distinct  and  independent 
acta,  but  are  only  so  distinguished  and  stated,  in  order  to  enable 
tts  to  comprehend  and  speak  about  the  indivisible  operation,  in  the 
different  aspects  in  which  we  may  consider  it.  In  the  same  way, 
yoTi  nrv  not  to  supposo  that  the  mental  sentence  whi<'h  must  bo  nn;i- 
ly/t-'l  ill  order  to  be  expressed  in  language,  has  as  many  jtarts  in 
c(>!!>-eii»usn«  s8,  as  it  has  words,  or  clauses,  in  speecli ;  for  it  loiiiis,  iu 
reality,  one  organic  and  indivisible  wliole.  To  repeat  an  illui-lru- 
tion  I  have  already  iriven,  —  the  ])arts  of  an  act  of  thought  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  i)arts  of  a  triangle,  —  a  figure 
which  we  ouuuot  resolve  into  any  simpler  figure,  but  whose  aidea  ' 
and  angles  we  may  consider  apart,  and,  therefore,  as  parts ;  though 
theae  are,  in  reality,  inseparable,  being  the  neoeesaiy  ooniUtiona  of 
eaeh  other.  Bnt  tho  by  the  way. 

The  qualittea  of  ^liferent  indlTidnal  things,  tiroa  identified  in 
Ibonght,  and  oonatitnting  coneepta,  under  which,  aa  elaaaee,  these 
individual  things  tbemaelvea  are  ranged ;~  theae  primaiy  concepts 
may  themaelTea  be  aul^eeted  to  the  same  proeess,  by  which  they 
were  elaborated  fimn  the  concrete  realities  given  in  Perception  and 
imagination.  We  may,  again,  compare  dtflhrent  oonoepta  together, 
again  find  in  the  plnraUty  of  attribatea  which  they  comprehend, 
some  like^  some  unlike ;  we  may  again  attend  only  to  the  similar, 
and  again  identify  these  in  the  synthesis  of  oonsctoasitees ;  and  this 
process  of  evolving  concepts  out  of  concepts  we  may  go  on  per- 
forming, until  the  generalization  is  nrrested  in  that  ultimate  or  pri- 
mary coiu  e]>t,  tlio  basis  itseU*  of  ail  attributes,  —  tbo  conoept  of 
liein'_j  or  Existence. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  give  you  a  general  view  of  what  con- 
cepts are,  and  by  wliat  process  they  are  formed,  I  stated,  by  way  of 
corollary,  some  of  their  general  characteristics.  The  first  of  these  I 
mentioned  is  their  partiality  or  inadequacy;  that  is,  they  compre- 
hend only  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  whole  attributes  belong- 
ing to  the  things  classified  or  contained  nnder  theoL 

The  second  ia  their  relativity.  Formed  by  comparison,  they  ex* 
press  only  a  relation.  They  cannot,  tfaerefora, 
^^•Artir  «t  Com'    ^  Ij^i  J  np  as  an  absolate  object  to  consdousnese^ 

—they  caiinot  be  represented,  as  miiversals,  in 
imagination.  They  can  only  be  thought  of  in  relation  to  some  ono 
of  the  individial  dtjects  they  classify,  and  when  viewed  in  rebtion 
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to  fl)  tbej  en  Im  mpmmaM,  io  imagfaiitioQ;  M  tften,  as  so  aetOf 
illj  rapresented,  they  no  longer  constitute  general  attributions,  tbey 
ftU  bade  into  BKMre  qMoial  (letcnninations  of  the  individital  object  in 
fpliibh  (hej  are  rapvewnted.  Thus  it  ia,  that  the  geoendity  or 
vaiiilttj  of  oonoepts  ia  potential,  not  aetnaL  They  are  only  gener- 
iaasmndi  as  they  may  be  applied  to  any  of  the  various  objects 
they  contain ;  but  while  they  cannot  be  actually  elicited  into  con- 
sciousness, except  in  application  to  some  one  or  other  of  these,  so, 
they  cannot  be  so  np]iUecl  without  losing,  jtwo  tanto,  their  universal- 
ity. Take,  for  L  \:nu]ile,  tlie  coricei)t  horse.  In  so  far  as  hy  horse 
we  merely  Ihink  of  ihe  word,  that  is,  of  the  combination  fanned  by 
the  letters  A,  o,  r,  ^,  —  this  is  not  a  concept  at  all,  as  it  is  u  mere 
representation  of  certain  indivKliial  objects.  This  I  only  state  and 
ehuuuate,  iu  order  that  uo  possible  ambiguity  should  be  allowed  to 
lurk.  By  Aorae,  then,  meaning  not  merely  a  representation  of  the 
word,  bat  n  eonoept  relittTe  to oerUdn  obfeeti  daarad  under  it;-~ 
the  eonoept  Aotn^  I  aay,  oannot^  if  H  remain  a  eonoept,  that  is,  n 
nniToi^  attrihation,  be  lepreaeiited  In  ima|^ation;  bat^  exoept  it 
bo  rapreaentod  in  imagination,  it  eaimot  be  apptted  to  any  oljeot; 

and,  ezoept  it  be  ao  applied,  it  eannot  be  real* 
tonu»rMt^n«i!r  ^  ^  thought  at  all.  Ton  may  try  to  eaoape 
^^TfwHHr.*"      '    the  bona  of  the  dilemma,  hot  yon  eannot.  Ton 

eannot  realize  in  tl/onght  an  absolute  or  irrespeo- 
liTe  concept,  oorreaponding  in  universality  to  the  application  of  the 
word ;  for  the  snppontion  of  ^is  involves  numerona  oontradietiona* 
An  existent  horse  is  not  a  relation,  but  an  extended  ol^ject  poeaoaaed 
of  a  dctenninate  figure,  color,  size,  etc.;  horse,  in  general,  cannot, 
tiierefore.  bt^  rr  prosented,  except  by  an  imago  of  something^  extended, 
and  of  a  ck'tenninate  figure,  c<tlor,  sizo,  etc.  Here  now  enK  rj'f «  the 
contradiL-tion.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  you  do  not  represent  sonu  tiiing 
extended  and  of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  and  size,  you  have  no 
representation  of  any  horse.  There  is,  therefore,  on  this  alternative, 
nothiug  which  can  be  called  tlie  actual  concept  or  image  of  a  hoi-se 
at  all.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  <lo  represent  something  extended 
and  of  a  detemiinate  figure,  color,  and  si^e,  then  you  have,  indeed, 
the  Image  of  an  faidiyidnal  horsey  bat  not  a  nniTeraal  eonoept  ooad> 
eqnate  with  horm  in  general.  For  how  ia  it  poaaible  to  hare  an  aot- 
nal  repreaantation  of  a  flgnre,  which  ia  not  a  detennlnate  figure  t 
bnt  if  of  a  detenainate  figore^  it  mnat  be  that  of  aome  one  of  the 
many  difflMot  i^^nrea  nnder  which  honee  appear;  bat  then,  If  it  be 
only  of  one  of  theae^  it  cannot  be  the  general  concept  of  tiie  othen, 
whidi  it  doea  not  repraaent.  In  like  manner,  how  is  it  possible  to 
have  the  aotoal  lepreaentation  of  a  thing  0(^oi«d,  which  ia  not  the 
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representation  of  a  determinate  color,  that  is,  either  white,  or  black, 
or  gi;iy,  or  brown,  etc.?  but  if  it  be  any  uiir  of  these,  it  can  only 
rt'preseiil  a  horse  of  this  or  tlmt  paiticuiar  color,  and  cannot  be  the 
general  concept  of  horses  of  every  color.    The  bame  result  is  given 
by  tlie  other  attributes;  and  what  I  originally  stated  is  thus  mani- 
fest,—  that  concepto  baTd  only  a  potential,  not  an  actual,  universal- 
hj;  that  IB,  they  axe  only  nnivenal,  inMnraoh  as  they  may  be  applied 
to  anj  of  a  oeitain  oUmb  of  olgeolSi  boi  as  totoaUy  applied,  they  ara 
no  longer  general  attribntiona,  bnt  only  special  attribatea. 
Bnt  it  doea  not  fiom  thia  follow  that  oonoepta  are  mere  word% 
and  that  there  la  nothing  general  In  thought  it- 
Bi.t  oon«ept*.«.«ot,  Thb  tt  ttot  indeed  held  IB  icaUtT  by  aBT 

tJwreuire,  mere  woitu.  «     i»  • 

philoaopher;  for  no  phUoaopher  haa  erer  denied 
that  we  arc  capable  of  ap;)reliending  relatktna,  and  in  partienlar 
the  relation  of  aimilarity  and  diffiBrenoe;  so  that  the  wh<^  contro- 
versy between,  tho  eonceptnaSat  and  nominaliat  origmataa  in  the 

ambigunii<;  omplovraent  of  the  same  terma  to  express  the  represent 
tations  of  Imagination  and  the  notions  or  concepts^  of  the  under* 
stan^liiiLr.  This  is  sicrnificnntly  shown  by  the  nbsolutc  non-cxiftence 
of  llio  (iis|)ute  among  the  philosophers  of  the  most  metaphysical 
country  in  Enropc.  In  Germany,  the  question  of  nominalism  and 
concept ualism  has  not  been  agitated,  and  why?  Simply  bicnnse 
the  (a  nni'.n  language  supplies  terms  ])y  which  concepts  (or  iiotionii 
of  thought  projier)  have  been  contradistinL'^uished  from  the  presen- 
tations and  representations  of  the  subsidi.oy  faculties.'  liut  this 
is  not  a  stibjcct  on  which  I  ought  at  present  to  have  touched,  as  it 
is,  in  truth,  foreign  to  the  domain  of  Logic ;  and  I  have  only  been 
led  now  to  reour  to  it  at  all,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  some  difllonltiea  ex- 
premod  to  me  by  membera  of  the  olaas.  All  that  I  wiah  yon  now 
to  nnderstand  i8'»~that  oonoepta,  aa  the  reaolt  of  oompariaon,  that 
ia,  of  the  apprehennon  and  affirmation  of  a  relation,  are  neoeasarily, 
in  Hmv  natnre  relatiYe^  and,  oonaeqnently,  not  capable  of  represen- 
tation aa  abaolvte  attribntea,  I  ahall  terminate  the  eonaideratioB 
of  oonoepta  in  general  by:  the  ifoUowing  paragraph,  in  which  ia 
stated,  beaidea  their  Inadequacy  and  relativity,  their  dependence  on 


K  XXriT.  The  coiicept  thna  formed  by  an  abstraction  of 
the  resembling  from  the  non-resembling  qualities  of  objects, 
would  i^;ain  fiill  back  into  the  oonfhaion  and  infinitude  from 

S       aw  Aaflior^  aola,  BtU^s  WM^  p.  «12|  mmI  U€tm$$  m  Mttatkwriu,  p.  477  ««  Mf ■ 
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whicli  it  has  been  called  out,  were  it  not  rendered  permanent 

for  con8ciou8nc'.s.s,  by  being  fixed  and  ratified 
p»r.  xxm.   oon-     in  a  verbal  sign.     Considered  in  general, 
im^NHMfT'  ffi*^Ti^»^     thought  and  language  are  reciprocally  de- 
tMc*.  pendent;  each  bean  all  the  imperfectione 

and  peiftctiooa  of  the  other;  bat  without 
huiguage  there  oovld  be  no  knowledge  realised  of  the  eaaentlal 
propertwa  of  thingSi  and  of  the  conneotioa  of  their  aocidental 


This  alao  is  not  a  snijeet  of  which  the  conuderation  properijr 
belongs  to  Logic,  bat  »  &w  words  may  not  be 

The  reintion  of  Lan-  inexpedient  to  mako  yon  aware,  in  general,  of  the 
guage  toTboii«ht,and     jntiuiate  connecUons  of  thought  and  its  exprea- 

sion,  and  of  the  powerful  mnuenco  which  lan- 


guage exerts  upon  our  mental  operations.  Man, 
in  i'acU  only  obtains  tlio  use  of  his  facnltioa  in 
obtaining  the  use  of  spcocli  ;  f  )r  language  is  the  indispensable  mean 
of  the  development  of  hia  nutui*al  powers,  whether  intellectual  or 
moral. 

For  Perception,  indeed,  for  the  mere  conBcionsness  of  the  siniilnr- 
ities  and  dissimilarities  in  the  objects  puiceiveJ, 
langmg*  iuui«om-     ^^j.       apprehension  of  the  caosal  connection 
Mio^artain  ncBiai    ^  oertajn  things,  and  for  the  application  of  this 

knowledge  to  the  attainment  of  .certain  endsi 
no  language  is  necessary;  and  it  is  only  the  exaggeration  of  a  truth 
into  an  error,  when  philosophers  maintain  that  langoage  is  the  mdi»> 
pensable  oondition  of  even  the  simpler  enei^es  of  knowledge. 
Langoage  is  the  attribution  of  signs  to  onr  cognitions  of  things* 
Bnt  aa  a  cognition  must  have  been  already  there,  before  it  could 
receive  a  sign ;  consequently,  that  knowledge  which  is  denoted  by 
the  formation  and  application  of  a  word,  must  have  preceded  tlie 
symbol  which  denotes  it.  Speech  is  thus  not  the  mother,  but  the 
godmother,  of  knowledge.  But  though,  in  general,  we  must  hold 
that  language,  as  the  product  and  correlative  of  tbonglit,  must  be 
viewed  as  posterior  to  the  act  of  thinking  itself;  on  the  otlu  r  liand, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  could  never  have  risen  abovt-  the  very 
lowest  degrees  in  the  scale  of  thought,  without  the  aid  of  signs. 
A  sign  is  necessary,  to  give  stalnlity  to  our  intelleetual  progress, — 
to  establish  each  ste])  in  our  advance  as  a  new  starting-point  &r 
our  advance  to  another  beyond. 

A  country  may  be  overrun  by  an  armed  host,  but  it  h  only 
conquered  by  the  establishment  of  foiticssus.  Worda  are  the 
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fortroases  of  thought.    Tliey  enable  iis  to  realize  onr  dominion  over 

what  we  Jiavc  already  overrun  in  tliouglit;  to 
Meataioperaaoniiu*     make  everv  intelU'Ctual  conquest  the  basis  of 
dispenaabie/aad  Its     operations  tor  others  still  beyond.    Or  another 
TCiatfon to tiMM,  illustration:    You  have  all  henrd  of  the  process 

of  tunnelling,  of  tunnelling  througli  a  saad-buuk. 
In  this  operation  it  is  impossible  to  succeed,  unless  every  foot,  nay 
almost  every  inch  in  our  progress,  be  secured  by  an  nreh  ol"  masonry, 
before  we  attempt  the  ezcavation  of  another.  Kow,  iun-^uuge  is  to 
the  mind  {ireoiaeljr  vhat  the  arch  b  to  the  tonnel.  The  power  of 
thinking  and  the  power  of  ezeavation  are  not  dependent  on  the 
word  in  the  one  cese^  on  the  mason-work  in  the  other;  bnt  without 
theae  sahndjariea,  neither  procew  oonM  he  carried  on  beyond  ita  md- 
imentary  oommencement*  Thongh,  therefbre,  we  allow  that  every 
movement  forward  in  langaage  mast  be  determined  by  an  antece- 
dent movement  for-^ard  in  thought ;  still,  nnlees  thought  he  aocom- 
panied  at  each  point  of  its  evolution,  by  a  oorro.si>onding  evolution 
of  language,  its  further  development  is  arrested.  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  higher  exertions  of  the  higher  faculty  of  Understanding,  —  the 
classification  of  tlie  objects  presented  and  represented  by  the  subsi- 
diary powers  in  the  formation  of  a  hierarchy  of  notions,  the  connec- 
tion of  these  notions  irito  judgments,  the  inferejice  of  one  jtidixment 
from  another,  and,  iu  general,  all  our  consciousness  of  tlie  n  l.itions 
of  the  miivei"sal  to  the  j)articular,  consetjuentl y  all  science  strictly 
so  denuiuinated,  and  every  inductive  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
future  from  the  laws  of  nature:  —  not  only  those,  but  all  ascent 
from  the  sphere  of  sense  to  the  sphere  of  moral  and  religious  intelli- 
gence, are,  as  experience  proves,  if  not  altogether  impossible  without 
a  language,  at  least  posriUe  to  a  very  low  degree. 

Admitting  even  that  the  mind  la  capable  of  oert^  elementary 
concepts  without  the  fixation  and  signature  of  language,  still  these 
are  bnt  apailcs  which  would  twinkle  only  to  expire ;  and  it  requires 
words  to  give  them  prominence^  and,  by  enabling  ua  to  collect  and 
elaborate  them  into  new  concepts*  to  raise  out  of  what  would  oth* 
erwiiie  be  only  scattered  and  transitory  sdntiUatioas  a  vivid  and 
endarmg  light 

I  here  terminate  the  General  and  proceed  to  the  Special  consid- 
eration of  (Concepts  —  that  is,  to  view  them  in 
-miM'^uT  Beyertd  Relations.    Now,  in  a  logical  point 

of  view,  there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  only  throe 
possible  relations  in  which  concepts  can  be  considered  ;  for  the  only 
xelations  they  hold  are  to  their  objects,  to  their  subject,  or  to  each 
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other.  In  rebition  to  tbeir  objeot%— thejr  are  considered  as  indn* 
sive  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  attribtttee,  that  ia>  as  appliosp 
ble  to  ft  greater  or  smaller  namber  of  oljectB;  this  is  technioally 
styled  tbeir  QmmHtjf,  In  relation  to  their  subject,  thsft  is,  to  the 
mind  itself  thej  are  considered  as  standing  in  a  higher  <f  a  lower 
dcirrec  of  coasdoQsnesSi— thej  are  more  or  less  clear,  more  or  le^ 
distinct ;  this,  in  like  manner,  in  called  their  Qualitf/.  In  relntion 
to  each  other,  they  nre  considered  as  the  same  or  different,  coiirdi- 
nate<l  or  snbordinated  to  each  other;  tliis  is  their  Jidf/fio/t,  strictly 
so  cull (.'1.'  Under  those  three  heads  I  now,  therelbre,  proceed  to 
treat  ^hem ;  and,  first,  of  their  Quantity. 


%  XXIV.  As  a  concept,  or  notion,  is  a  thonght  in  which  an 
indefinite  j)lurality  of  characters  is  hound 


tity  of  coneJpt*  of  "I'  ''i^*'  uiiily  of  consciousMess,  and  appli- 
two  kiada,  mt«n«ivi»      (Mr  to  an  iiideHnite  plurality  of  objects,  a 

con('e]>t  is.  therefore,  necessarily  a  quantity, 
and  a  quantity  varying  in  auiuunt  according  to  the  greater 
or  smaller  nunibera  of  characters  uf  which  it  is  the  complement, 
and  the  gi-eater  or  smaller  number  of  things  of  which  it  may 
be  said.  This  quantity  b  thus  of  two  kinds ;  as  it  is  either  an 
Intendre  or  an  ExtensiTe.  The  Internal  or  IntendTe  Quantity 
of  a  concept  is  determined  by  the  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  eonsUtoent  characters  contained  in  it.  The  External  or  Ex- 
tensive Quantity  of  a  concept  is  determined  by  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  daasified  concepts  or  realities  contained  un- 
der it.  The  former  (the  Intensive  Qaantity)  is  called  by  some 
latter  Greek  logicians  the  dtpth  (/So^os),  by  the  Latin  logical 
writers  the  eontprehenticn  (eompnhmHOi  quantitas  compr^ 
hensioniSf  comph.'  u,-^,  or  quantitas  compkxut).  The  latter  (the 
Extensive  Quantity)  is  called  by  the  same  latter  Greek  Logi- 
cians,  the  breadth  (wXaros) ;  by  Aristotle,  ^  mpn^  to  irc/>ux«u'» 
TO  TTcpi^ccr^;*  by  the  logical  writers  of  the  western  or  Latin 
world,  the  extension  or  circuit  (fixten9i<*,  guantiiaa  extmsionitf 

^  Od  tbeir  relnUon  to  tbeir  origin  ub  direct  8°,  Br  rdatioB  to  escb  otber  they  Lave  r«- 
or indlrBCt, m M—v [Biwum LttOk^il^   l«tla««»flfltfr locatltd. 


p. 96. -Ed.]  4°.  nv  rr>ation  to  tbeir  m1||o«l tbef  bttra 

Mm.  -  N.  A.  HotiOM  nay  b*  ttani  better   denrneiH  and  dixtiBotiiwa. 


4lvMe(l(?):  fniltlMdliSlMttarberdefpifedtolfcfbod- 
1«,  Ify  NiatliNk  tolkMiMdvwflwr  Uv«tS» 


OioUT-^  —  HUnwrnnffit. 

-  Hoc  I^ctura  on  Mrtaphyxics,  p.  474  n.  Ari»- 
tolto  doM  not  «i»««fiMx4 «  •  wbttanthB, 

2*,  Br  rplation  to  their  ot^eot«  thcr  have  thonirh  thf  rerb.  both  neTlve  and  pn^tlvp,  !• 
tiM  qaaatity  of  ext«Mioo.  Tbwe  two  Uius    employed  in  tbii<igaiflcBtioD,e.f>./lii(i/..^«r. 

LIT;  Ali«.llL(.— 
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amhifi/s,  qiiffTifitfis  (iitihltHH) ;  ;md  likewise  tlie  domain  or 
sj^here  of  a  uotiou  (re^to^  «^/uJBra)} 

Th©  Tntflinal  Quantity  of  a  notion,  its  Intension  or  Comprehen-. 

sion,  is  raado  up  of  those  diUl'roiit  atlril»utC8  of 
which  the  i?onccpt  is  the  conceived  4^inn  ;  that 
Ls,  the  various  eliaract^rs  connected  by  the  concept  itself  into  n 
single  whole  in  thought.  The  External  Quantity  of  u  notion  or  its 
extension  is,  on  the  other  hand,  made  up  of  the  number  of  objects 
whiob  are  tboogfat  mediate^  through  a  ooiH^pt.  For  example,  the 
attribotea  raticnali  tmtiMe,  moroJ^  ete^,  go  to  eonstitiite  the  inteii* 
non  or  intemal  quantity  of  the  ooaoept  man;  whereaa  the  attribntea 
Minpeanf  JbHmiean,pkUo9opkerj  ta&art  etc,  go  to  make  up  a  eoD- 
eqtt  of  thia  or  that  individual  man.  Theae  two  qoantitieB  are  not 
eonvertible.  On  the  ooDtcary,  they  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each 
other;  the  greater  the  depth  or  oomprahenaon  of  a  notion  the  lesa 
its  breadth  or  extension,  and  vtce  vertd.  Yon  will  observe,  like- 
wise, a  distinetion  which  has  been  taken  by  the  best  logicians. 
Both  qoantitiee  are  said  to  coniain;  hat  the  quantity  of  extension 
is  said  to  a>ntain  under  it;  the  quantity  of  oomprdiension  is  said  to 
contain  in  it. 

By  tlie  intension,  comprehension,  or  depth  of  a  notion,  we  think 
the  most  (luahties  of  the  fewest  objefts ;  whereas  by  the  extension 
or  breadth  of  a  concept,  we  think  the  fewest  qualities  of  the  most 
objects.  In  other  words,  by  the  former,  w©  say  the  most  of  the 
least ;  by  the  latter,  the  least  of  the  most. 

Again;  you  will  observe  the  two  foUowinsr  distinctions :  the  first, 
—  tlie  exposition  of  the  coiupreheu&ion  of  a  notion  is  culled  its 
Definition  (a  simple  notion  cannot,  therefore,  bo  defined) ;  the 
second, — the  exposition  of  the  Extensbn  of  a  notion  b  called  its 
JMaSm  (an  individnal  noyoa  eannot  be  divided). 


I  ICC  f»i^» ff,  hagm'*  m.hm.ym.;  0M»- 

tan.  In  Pirrftkytii  Pra'tkabUtn,  cc.  i  ii  [)>.^  cd. 

;  prefixed  to  bi»  Comiuaitary  on  the  Cat- 
iRWMt,  fnt  inUMMd  In  140A.  <«Ad  hoe 
breviler  dicitur.  qnod  ecfe  niu^i-'  colli  ctivmn 
Mtiltonim  poteet  intelUxi  duplieiter:  uno 
■lOdo  teicMtWt  «t  lie  tpttim  nuift*  m  eolleo* 
llTft,qnia  magia  onit  adannta;  alio  modo  n- 
Imthe,  rt  ate  fwniw  flat  mngls  collrotivum, 
q«l»  mitlto  plnni  mh  ma  adnnatione  eedvnt, 
l)Mta  cub  iipeciei  ambifn.  Unde  ipMln  H 
tm'm  M  bab«nt  aicfit  duo  dnoaa.  qnoniai  itHrr 
bsbct  cwicttani  fwiTwi  asd  yaMa  una  nlfncm . 
:i>T  r  i  xf'i  rum  riinL'iuiin.  ^*>d  (iiteivaniin 
iMtioDuio.  lllv  cnim  mafto «oUigit iateiuive, 


Me  eB!lMMlTe>  Piwplijntai  Mtes  leqnebetiir 

hie  (h-  rxti  ii-tivn  coIJccfiom-.  i(Un  dixit,  genus 
esee  ma^jis  collectivum."  (Quoted  by  Stebl, 
Jlrgnte  IMiaMpMea:,  ttt.  %».,  Nf .  S,  p.  SBl. 
rr  rt'n.  c,  kI  ixnidoti,  i<v;«;  —  F.n.|  [Pou- 
Jtojfol  Logic,  r  1-  c.  6,  p.  74.  ed.  171S.  lioe- 
thtaa,  Imndmetio  ad  atfioi^itmm,  Opim,  p.  1MB: 
7m  Topifa  Cifrronis  Ckimmrntarii .  lib  i  ,  Oj.rra, 
p.  7fi6.  ed.  Bnril.'P,  1570.  IleuMhhw,  i^fnm 
Logicum,  pp.  11,  92 J  Baumj^arteo,  Amatf* 
Xaffte,  H  tt.  sr.  ed.  Hd»  MeiiMMifiB.  lTn> 

Lofik.  \  M  H  uq.:  EuBenlos  p.  104  »i  •»*. 
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What  follows  it  in  fbrther  flIiuMioii  of  the  paragraph.  Kotiom 
or  oonct  i>t:4  ttand  in  a  neoeasaty  rdatlofi  to  oer- 

sprciai  nii.^f  r«f  ion     ^  objccts,  thouffht  through  them ;  for  without 

of    I'Hragriph.  —  A  .7.       *     f  \, 

ccmceirtkaquaxtut,.     •omethiDg  to  thuk  o^  then  oonld  exist  no 

thonglit^  no  notion,  no  iKmoept.  Bat  in  so  ftr 
as  we  think  an  objeet  throng  n  concept,  we  think  it  as  part  o^or 
as  contained  nnd^,  that  concept:  and  in  so  fir  as  we  thhik  a  con* 
oept  of  its  object  or  objects,  we  think  it  as  a  unity  containing^ 
actually  or  potenUaliy,  in  it  :i  {plurality  of  attrihnlioas.  Out  of  the 
relation  of  a  eonoept  to  its  object  it  necessarily  resnlts,  that  a  con- 
cept is  a  quantum  or  quantity ;  for  that  which  contains  one  or  more 
units  by  which  it  may  be  measured,  is  a  quantity. 
But  the  (j^uautity  of  a  coticopt  is  of  two,  and  two  opposite,  kinds. 

Consiilcrcd  internally,  that  is,  as  a  unity  which 

Undr-^-Tbrtsnrffir     '^*''^»  ^'^'^  generally  does,  contain  in  it  a  plurality 

of  parts  or  component  attrilmtt's,  a  concept  has 
a  cortain  quantity,  wiiicli  may  be  called  its  intcnud  or  inlcusivt 
quantity.  This  is  generally  called  its  compre/iension,  sometimes  its 
d"pt/ty  /Sa^os,  and  its  quanHUu  complexm.  Here,  the  parts,  that  is, 
the  several  attribntea  or  oharaoten,  which  go  to  oonatitate  the  total 
concept,  are  aaid  to  be  contained  In  it.  For  example,  the  concept 
man  is  composed  of  two  oonatitnent  ports  or  attribntea,  that  is^  of 
two  psrtial  concepts^  —  ra^na/  and  animai/  for  the  oharaoteis 
rational  and  animal  are  only  an  analytical  expreadon  of  the  ayn* 
thetic  nnity  of  the  concept  man.  But  each  of  these  partial  con- 
cepts, which  together  make  np  the  comprehension  of  the  total 
concept  man^  are  thcmsdves  wholes,  made  np  in  like  manner  of 
partSL  To  take  only  the  concept  animal ;  —  this  comprehends  in 
it,  parts,  livi^^tmd  §eniiHm  and  organized,  for  a  living  and  scn> 
tient  organism  may  be  considered  as  an  analytical  development  of 
t!io  constituents  of  the  synthetic  tinity  animal.  V>\\X  each  of  these, 
again,  is  a  concept,  coniproliending  ami  made  up  of  ])arts;  and  these 
parts,  again,  arc  relative  wlioli-s,  divisible  into  otiier  constituent 
conceptij;  nor  need  we  f^ioy  in  our  analysis  till  we  reach  attributes 
which,  as  simjile,  stand  as  a  primary  or  nltimnte  element,  into  which 
the  series  can  btj  resolved.  Now,  you  will  observe,  that  as  the 
j>arts  of  the  parts  are  pai  ts  of  the  whole,  the  concept  innn.  as  imme- 
diately comprehending  the  concepts  ratioutd  and  anhixiJ^  medi- 
ately comprehends  their  parts,  and  the  parts  of  their  j  arts,  to  the 
end  of  the  CTolntion.  Thus,  we  can  say,  not  only  that  man  is  an 
a/wmo/,  but  that  he  ia  a  Uving  beinffy  a  smtieni  being,  etc.  The 
logical  axiom,  Mia  ntOa  eH  no$a  rH  ^ut,  or,  aa  otherwiae  ex* 
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])r(  s-JO(l,  Pr<Tdicab(m  prrt  'llniU  est  propdh'titurn  subjecii^^  —  is  only 
ii  »^pccial  enunciation  of  tlu-  'general  principle,  tlmt  the  part  of  a  part 
is  a  pnrt  of  the  whole*.    You  will,  hereafter,  see  that  llie  Compre- 
hension of  uolions  air<jnl.s  one  of  the  two  great  braiicLtt!  of  icusuu- 
ing,  which,  though  marvellously  overlooked  hy  logicians,  is  at  leaat 
of  equal  importance  with  that  which  they  haT«  exolttfllTely  derel- 
oi»ec1,  and  which  k  founded  on  the  other  Idnd  of  qiuintity  exbihited 
by  concepts,  and  to  whieh  I  now  prooeed. 
Bnt  a  concept  may  alao  be  considered  externaUy,  that  ia,  as  a  nnity 
which  contains  tinder  it  a  nloralit?  of  claaai^nv 
attiibntes  or  subordinata  oonoepts»  and,  in  this 


respect^  it  has  another  quantity  which  may  be  called  its  esttemalot  < 
tensive  quantity.  This  is  commonly  called  its  extension;  sometimes 
its  spfiere  or  domain,  »ph(Bra^  guantiifts  authitus;  and,  by  the 

Greek,  logicians,  its  breadth  or  taHtitde,  vXaro^.^  Here  the  ])art8  which 
the  total  concept  contains,  are  said  to  be  contained  under  it,  becausC) 
hc^MIng  the  relntion  to  it  of  the  particular  to  the  general,  they  are  sub- 
onlinatcd  or  rang*  '1  ii'i'lf>r  it.  For  C'xanij)Io,  the  concepts  man,  home^ 
d'xj^  etc.,  are  coniaijied  under  the  more  general  conccjii  animal,— 
tlie  conc(  i>tH  triamjh ,  s'juai-r,  circle^  rhombus,  rhomboid,  etc^  are  con- 
tained under  the  more  jjcneral  concept /?,<7Mrc/  inasmuch  as  the  sub- 
ordinate concepts  can  each  or  any  be  thoun;ht  throuLih  the  liicfhor  or 
more  general.  But  as  each  of  these  subordiuate  concepts  is  itself  a 
whole  or  general,  which  contains  under  it  parts  or  more  particular 
concepts,  it  ibOows,  again,  on  the  axiom  or  self-evident  truth  that  a 
part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole, — an  axiom  which,  yon  will  here- 
after see,  oonstitnles  the  one  principle  of  all  Deductive  reasoning,  — 
H  follows,  on  thb  axiom,  that  whatever  is  contained  under  the  par- 
tial or  more  particular  cono^t,  is  contamed  under  the  total  or  more 
general  concept.  Thus,  for  examf^e^  irianffle  ia  contained  under 
Jtffure;  all,  therefore,  that  is  contained  under  trianfftet  as  re€tan0led 
triangle,  e'jxihitmil  iHangie,  etc.,  will,  likewise,  be  contained  under 
figure,  by  which  we  may,  accordingly,  think  and  describe  them. 

Such,  in  general,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  two  quantities  of  con- 
cepts—  their  Comprehension  and  Extension. 

But  these  quantities  are  not  only  different,  they 
lattuiTQ  and  j^j.^  opposed,  and  so  opposed,  that  though  each 

supposes  the  other  as  the  condition  of  it??  own 
existenrc,  still,  however,  within  the  limits  of  I'on- 
junct,  of  correlative  cxistcDoe,  they  stand  in  on  inverse  ratio  to  each 


tttrf  raid,  CMv-,  iii.  l/Offa  KaT&  rov    irottcififVot;  »^T)^rrr«T«._BD. 
%  be«  »U»Te,  p.  lOU,  uuCO  8,  p.  iOl,  U(H«  1.—  Ld. 
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oQiWy — file  nuudmnm  of  llie  one  being  the  inmiDHimi  of  the  other. 
On  this  I  give  yon  the  foUowing  paragr^ : 

%  XXV*  A  notion  is  intensively  grcnt  in  proportion  to  the 
greiitor  nunilxT,  and  iiit vely  small  in 
rmr.xxv.  iMwnK.     proportion  to  tlic  smaller  numlHT,  of  ileter- 
uu^nf  ^ Pn«i^     minations  or  attributes  contained  in  it.  Is 
and oompNht&tioB.       tlie  Comprelicnsion  of  a  concept  a  mini- 
mum, that  isL,  is  the  concept  ouo  in  which  a 
plunility  of  attributes  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  it  is 
called  simjjle;  whereas,  ina:smuch  as  its  attributeii  btill  uUuiit  of 
discrimination^  it  is  called  complex  or  compound} 

A  notion  ie  eztenaively  great  in  proportion  to  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  extenrivelj  small  in  i>roportion  to  the  smaUer  number^ 
of  detonninatione  or  attributes  it  eontains  nnder  it  When 
the  Extension  of  a  concept  beoomes  a  minimnm,  that  i8»  when  it 
oont4uns  no  other  notions  under  it»  it  is  called  an  in^^mdudl? 

These  two  qnantitiee  stat«d  always  in  an  inrerse  ratio  to  each 
oliier :  For  the  greater  the  Comprehension  <^a  ooncept»  the  less 
is  its  Extendon ;  and  the  greater  its  Extension,  the  less  its  Com- 
prehension.' 

To  illustrate  this:  When  I  take  out  of  a  concept,  that  is,  ab- 
stract iioni  one  or  more  of  its  attributes,  I  dimin- 
ish its  comprchcuiduii.  Thus,  when  from  the  con- 
cept man,  equivalent  to  roHanal  animal,  I  abstract  from  the  attribute 
or  determination  roHcnal,  I  lessen  its  internal  quantity.  Bnt  by  this 
diminution  of  its  comprehension  I  give  it  a  wider  extension ;  for  what 
vQinaina  is  the  concept  amtwU,  and  the  concept  animeU  embraces 
nnder  it  a  ftr  greater  number  of  objects  than  the  concept  man. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  further  in  illustrating  the  foregoing 
pamgmph,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  yon  also  the  following : 

r 

%  XXVI.    Of  the  logical  processes  by 
9mt. iLkvA. rromn.     wiiicli  tlicsc  counter  quantities  of  concerits 

••by  which  the  Com-  .  ,  *  _  _  ,  ' 

VMiMMioii  and  Bx.  ^rc  .iniplifled,  —  the  one  which  amiilitirs  tlie 
tomioB  of  VoUMw  Comi)reheusiou  is  called  D>  f<  r/tiitKitlou. 
r*aoiv<kL  Jnid  sometimes  CJilled  Concretiun^  the  other 

which  amplifies  the  Extension  is  called  Ab- 
Btnu^ion  or  GmeraUzcUion.  D^nition  and  Division  are  sever- 

•  Knig,  Lop*.  i  27.-ED.;  [Schnlre,  r/)jr.i,  ,  ,^       .  ,v 

i       <  f.  i'nrphyry,  SmfH*.  c  vlll.  i4  0,  KM        "  "  y*nK*tmnlt  «tn  t* 
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«Uj  the  raBoIntum  of  the  GompfohenBioii  and  of  the  'K.-rtMfip^ 
of  uotionfl,  into  their  parts.  A  Simple  notion  oannot  be  defined ; 
an  Individnal  notion  cannot  be  divided.^ 

The  reason  of  this  o]i|iosition  of  the  two  quantities  is  manifest  in 
a  uionient,  from  the  consideration  of  their  gev- 


eral  natures.  The,  eomiTrehension  of  :i  concept  is 
two  forpgoinf  ptni>  '  ' 

gff^i^  nothing  more  than  a  sum  or  complement  of  the 

distinguishing  characters,  attributes,  of  which 
the  concept  is  made  up ;  and  the  extension  of  a  concept  is  nothing 

more  than  the  Biiin  or  complement  of  the  oljecta 
themaelvesy  whose  resembling  charaotera  vere 
^rTn^it^r^  abstracted  to  constitate  the  concept.  Kow,  it 
^I'tolJhotbl^"*    ^  evident,  that  the  more  distinotiTC  characters 

the  concept  contain^  like  more  minntely  it  will 
dutingniaih  and  determine,  and  that  if  it  contain  a  plenum  of  dis- 
tinctive characters,  it  must  contain  the  distinctive  —  the  deter- 
mining—characters of  some  individual  olgecti.  How  do  the  two 
quantities  now  stand  ?  In  regard  to  the  comprehension  or  depth,  it 
is  evident,  that  it  is  here  at  its  mnximum,  the  concept  being  a  com- 
plement of  the  whole  attributes  of  an  individual  object,  which,  hy 
these  attribntes,  it  thinks  nnd  disrriminfite«?  from  every  other.  On 
the  contrary,  the  extcnsioii  or  breadth  of  the  eoncej>t  is  here  at  its 
minimum;  fi)r,  as  the  exten>>ion  is  great  in  propoiiion  to  the  num- 
ber of  objects  to  which  tlie  concept  can  be  applied,  and  as  the  object 
is  here  only  an  individual  one,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  be  less, 
without  c(  a.sing  to  be  at  all.  Again,  to  reverse  the  j)rocess :  throw- 
ing out  of  the  comprehension  of  the  concept,  that  is,  abstracting 
firom  those  attributes,  which  belonging  exclusively  to,  exclusively  dia- 
tingnish,  the  individoal,— we  at  once  diminish  the  comprehension, 
hy  reducing  the  snm  of  its  attributes,  and  amplify  the  extension  of 
the  concept,  by  bringing  within  its  sphere  all  the  objects,  which  the 
diaracteristics,  now  thrown  ont  of  the  comprehension,  had  pre- 
▼ioQsly  ezclnded  from  the  extension.  Gontinning  the  process,  by 
.abstracdon  we  throw  ont  of  the  snm  of  qualities  constitnting  thp 
comprehension,  other  discriminating  attributes,  and  finthwith  the 
extension  is  proportionally  amplified,  by  the  entrance  into  its  sphere 
of  all  those  objects  which  had  previously  been  debarred  by  the 
determining  characteristics  last  discarded.  Thus  proceeding,  and 
at  each  step  ejecting  from  the  comprehension  those  characters 

1  ISjriHwyiM  of  Abstraetieo :  —  1,  AaidTait    ~~  1,  An&ljrsia  (of  Extenxioo) ;  2,  Syntteiifi 
(cTCMVMfeMMloii);  %  BrnOmtt;  8,  ticaww   SpwiMotton;  4,  BmMU^i  S,  ladlTid«^ 

iScatiun;  4,  Indiirfion  ;  fi.  Ainpliflctition.  tlOBj 
Bfamym*  of  DctenulnftUon  or  Couoretlon : 
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which  are  found  tho  proximate  impediments  to  the  amplifioatioii  of 
the  extension  of  the  ooncept,  we  at  eaeh  fltep  diminidi  the  fomer 
quaiilaty  precisely  as  ve  ineraaee  the  latter;  till,  at  last,  we  arrive 
at  that  oonoept  winch  is  the  necessary  constitnent  of  every  other,  — 
at  that  oonoept  which  all  comprehension  and  sll  extension  must 
equally  contain,  but  in  which  comprehension  is  at  its  minimnm, 
CKtension  at  its  maximnm,*-!  mean  the  concept  of  Bting  or  JBb^ 

We  have  thus  seen,  that  the  mazimnm  of  comprehension  and 
the  minimttm  of  extension  are  found  in  the  con- 
BOiiittoi  «id  Di.  ^  individual,  — that  the  maximom  of 

«MMt  wldeli  C«ni-  extension  and  tho  minimam  of  comprehension 
prci .  ii-v -1  anei  Kx-  are  fouud  in  the  oonoept  of  the  absolutely  sim- 
tensiuu  of  Coooepu     pjg^  ih&i  is,  in  the  coTiccpt  of  ejrisfejwe.  Nott, 

comprehension  au«l  extension,  as  quantities,  are 
wholes;  for  wliules  are  only  the  complement  of  ail  tlieir  ))art.>«,  and 
as  wholes  are  only  by  us  clearly  comprehended  as  we  distim  tly 
comprehend  their  parts,  it  follows: — 1%  Thai  compreliension  and 
extension  may  caeh  be  analyzed  into  its  parts;  and,  2",  That  this 
analysis  will  atiurJ  the  mean  by  which  each  of  these  quantities  can 
be  clearly  and  distinctly  underatood.  But  as  the  two  quantities  are 
of  an  opposite  nature,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  two  processes  of  analy- 
sis  will,  likewise^  be  opposed.  The  analysis  of  the  intensive  or 
comprehensive  quantity  of  concepts,  that  is,  tbeir  depth,  is  acoom* 
plished  by  Definition ;  that  of  their  extensive  qnaatity,  or  breadth, 
by  divinon*  On  Definittoik  and  Division  I  at  present  touch,  not  to 
consider  them  in  themselves  or  on  their  own  aooonnt,  that  i^  as  the 
methods  of  dear  and  of  distinct  thinkings  Ibr  this  will  fonn  the  mat- 
ter of  a  spedal  discussion  in  the  Second  Part  of  Logic  or  Method- 
ology, but  simply  in  so  fiw  as  it  is  requisite  to  speak  of  them  in 
illustration  of  die  general  nature  of  our  concepts, . 
The  expository  or  explanatory  analysis  of  a  concept,  considered 
as  an  intenf^ivc  whole  or  quantum,  if  properly 
effected,  is  done  by  its  resolution  into  two  con- 
cepts of  which  it  is  proximately  compounded,  that  is,  into  the  higher 
concept  under  which  it  immcdintely  stands,  and  into  the  concept 
which  atibrds  the  charaetei  ]»y  which  it  is  distinguished  iV'jm 
the  othor  coordinate  concepts  under  that  higher  concept.  This  is 
its  (U  tiiiition  ;  that  is,  in  h)ij;icnl  Inn'^'nnge,  its  exposition  by  au 
analy>is  into  its  (tcuu.^  and  Dillcrentiul  Quality;  —  the  genus  bcinp^ 
the  higher  concept,  under  which  it  stands;  the  difiiireutial  quiUiiy 

ITU^Ute  oltekilMlMlfttl0M»Msrbit]rplSid1i]ra«MiateSg«M.  [B«*b8low,9.lOB. 
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the  lower  concept,  by  which  it  is  distinguislicd  from  the  other  con- 
cepts subordinate  to  the  genus,  and  on  u  level  or  coordinate  with 
itself,  and  w  hich,  in  logical  language,  are  called  Species.  For  ex- 
ample :  if  we  attempt  an  expository  or  explanatory  analysis  of  the 
eoneepl  man^  conddered  an  an  intennTe  quantity  or  eompleziii  cf 
ailtribateB,  we  analyse  it  Into  atUmalf  this  being  Hie  higher  oouoept 
or  genus,  nndor  which  it  stands;  and  into  tYiKofia^  the  attrihnte  of 
leason  being  the  charaeteristie  or  differential  qnality  by  which  num 
n  cUsdngnished  from  the  other  concepts  or  species  which  stand 
ooUrdinated  with  itself  nnder  the  genus  atntmaif — that  is^  ifrationaJl 
animal  or  hntU* 

Here  you  will  ohserre,  that  though  the  analysis  be  of  the  compre- 
hension, yet  it  is  regulated  by  the  extension ;  the  extension  regulat- 
ing the  order  in  which  the  eomprehension  is  resolved  into  its  parts. 
The  expontory  analysis  of  a  concept,  an  extensive  whole  or 
PIflilM.  quantum,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  preceding-, 

to  which  it  is  correlative.  It  takes  the  higher 
conocjit,  and,  if  conducted  nriLrht,  resolves  it  into  its  proximately 
lower  concepts,  In-  adding  attributes  which  afford  their  distinguish- 
ing characters  or  differences.  This  is  division:  —  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, taking  the  highest  concept,  tliat  of  tns  or  existence^  hy  adding 
to  it  the  differential  concepts  per  &e  or  mbstantial,  and  nun  per  se 
or  accidental^  we  have  substantial  existence  or  existence  ^>cr  as, 
equivalent  to  mihikmce,  and  accidental  existence  or  eaieienoe  non  per 
eqniralent  accident  We  may  then  divide  snbstanoe  by  eim- 
fie  and  noMmpie^  equivalent  to  compouncly  and  again  shnple  by 
material  and  non^materialy  equivalent  to  immaterial^  equivalent  to 
epiritual; — and  matter  or  material  snbstanoe  by  organized  and  not- 
erffanised^  equivalent  to  hniU  matter,  Orffoniaed  matter  we  may 
divide  by  eentimt  or  animal,  and  nan-eentienl  or  veffetable. 
moL  we  may  divide  by  rational  and  irrational^  and  soon,  till  we 
reach  a  concept  which,  as  that  of  an  individual  object,  is,  in  fiict, 
not  a  general  concept,  but  only  in  propriety  a  singular  representa- 
tion. 

Thus,  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  Definition  is  the  analysis  of  a  complex 
concept  into  its  component  parts  or  attributes, 
if  a  concept  bo  f?imple,  that  is,  if  it  contain  in  it 


only  a  single  attribute,  it  must  ho  indefinable; 
and  again,  that  m  Division  is  the  analyfis  of  a  higher  or  more  gen- 
eral concept  iato  others  lower  and  less  general,  if  a  concept  be  au 
indiviihiul,  that  is,  only  a  bundle  of  individual  qualities,  it  is  indi- 
visible, is,  in  fact,  nut  u  proper  or  abstract  concept  at  all,  but  only  a 
concrete  representation  of  Imagination. 
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Diagram  tvprcfwnt- 
ComprcIiMMiM  «f 


B.  D. 


vi  1* 

T.  2. 

iv.  8. 

ui.  4. 

IL  5. 

L  6. 


The  foUowmg  Diagram*  represents  Breadth 
and  Depth,  with  the  relations  of  Affirmalaon  and 
Xr<^gatio&  to  these  qaantitMC. 


SCHSMKS  OF  THE  TwO  QuAJCTmBB. 
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Qround  of  MecUity. 


An.  Mmk 


i 
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In  the  preceding  Table  there  are  represented: — by  A,  A,  etc^ 

_  .   the  highest  genus  or  widest  attribute ;  by  Y,  the 

"*  lowest  species  or  iiarrovvest  attribute ;  whilst 

the  other  four  horizontal  series  of  vowels  typify  the  subaltern  gen- 
era and  Bpccies,  or  the  intermediate  attiibntes.  The  wneda  are 
xeeenred  ezdaiiTely  fye  dasscs,  or  conunon  qnalities ;  whereaa  the 
eomonofUt  liy  if'  (and  which,  to  render  the  oontraat  more  ohtm- 
nve^  are  not  ci^tala)  repreemt  indmdnal^  or  «ngalare.  EYer7 
higgler  dam  of  more  oommon  attribute  la  anppoaed  (in  oonfonnitf 
with  logical  preddon)  to  he  dichotomised,— to  he  divided  into  two 
by  a  lower  class  or  attribute,  and  its  contradictory  or  negative. 
This  contradictory,  of  which  only  the  commencement  appears,  is 
marked  by  an  italic  vowel,  preceded  by  a  perpendicular  line  (  |  ) 
edifying  not  or  no/t,  and  analogous  to  the  minus  (— )  of  the  math- 
ematicians.  Tins  being  understood,  the  table  at  once  exhibits  the 
real  identity  and  rational  differences  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  wliich, 
though  denominated  quantities^  arc,  in  reality,  one  and  the  same 
quantity,  viewed  in  counter  relations  ami  from  opposite  ends.  Koth- 
ing  is  the  one,  wliieh  is  not  )>ro  f'Uito^  the  other. 
In  Jireadth :  the  bupreme  genus  (A,  A,  etc.)  is,  as  it  appears,  abso- 

lllMlNMiuiaa'  fdMv*  twtto  «Mor  LNim  MOGbMMI  hr<lMMiton*anSte 
AattMiH  mmmSmnt  p.      701— Kd. 
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Intely  the  great«t  whok;  an  indiyidnal  (z)  absoluteljr  tbe  amanest 
part ;  whereas  the  intermediate  daasea  are  eadi  of  them  a  relaliTe 
part  or  epeciet,  hy  reference  to  the  daaa  and  datsea  above  it;  a 
relatiTe  whole  or  genm,  hj  reference  to  the  claaa  or  daasea  below 
it  In  J>tpih:  the  individnal  is  abeolntely  the  greatest  wholes  the 
highest  genus  is  absolately  the  Bmalleat  part ;  whilst  e7er7  relatiTciy 
lower  class  or  q)ecie8,  U  relatively  a  greater  whole  than  the  class, 
classes^  or  genera^  above  it.  The  two  quantities  are  thns^  as  the 
diagram  rcprescuts,  precisely  the  inverse  of  each  other.  TIic  greater 
tbe  Breadth,  the  less  the  Depth  ;  the  greater  tlic  Depth,  the  less  the 
Breadth  ;  and  ('m<1k  Nvithiii  itself^  affording  the  correlative  difTbrcnces 
of  wliulo  mid  p:irt,  each,  therefore,  in  opposite  respects,  contnins  and 
in  cufituined.  But,  for  distinction's  sake,  it  is  here  coin  cnit'iit  to 
employ  a  difference,  not  altogether  arbitrary,  of  e  xpression.  We 
bliould  say:  —  "containing  and  contained  un>(e)\''  for  Breadth;  — 
"containing  and  contained  f"n,"  for  Depth.  This  distinction,  which 
has  been  taken  by  some  modern  lugiciuus,  though  unknown  to  many 
of  them,  was  not  observed  by  Aristotle.  We  find  him  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  ancient  io^cians)  using  the  expression  hF  Sktf  c&«i  or 
hnfX^avy  tor  either  whole.  Though  different  in  the  order  cf  thought^ 
{ratione),  tbe  two  quantities  are  identical  in  the  natnre  cf  things, 
(re).  ^Bch  supposes  the  other ;  and  Breadth  is  not  more  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Depth,  than  the  rdations  of  the  sides,  from  the  rela> 
ttons  of  the  angles,  of  a  triangle.  In  ^ct  it  is  precisely  the  same 
reasonin|^  whether  we  aigue  in  Depth, —  "z'  is  (t.  e.  as  subject, 
contains  it  the  Itiherent  nttributo)  some  Y;  all  Y  is  some  aU. 
XS  is  some  O ;  all  O  is  some  I ;  all  I  is  some  £;  all  E  is  some  A  ;  — 
therefore,  s'  is  some  A : "  or  whether  we  argue  in  Breadth,  —  "  Some 
A  is  (/.  e.  as  class,  contains  under  it  the  subject  part)  all  E ;  some 
E  is  all  I;  f^ome  I  is  all  O ;  some  O  is  nil  U  ;  some  U  is  all  T :  •^ome 
Y  isz';  therefore,  some  A  is  The  two  reasonings^,  intern  'ly 

identienl,  aie  externally  the  eonvei*sc  of  each  other;  the  premise 
and  term,  which  in  Breailth  is  major,  in  Depth  is  minor.  In  syllo- 
gisms also,  where  the  contrast  of  the  two  quantities  is  abolished, 
there,  with  dilh  renee  of  figure,  the  differences  of  major  and  minor 
premise  and  teiiu  tall  likewise.  In  truth,  however,  common  lan- 
guage in  its  enonncement  of  propositions,  is  here  perhaps  more  cor- 
rect and  philosophioal  than  the  technical  language  of  logic  itsdC 
For  as  it  is  only  an  A^wafjon-^only  an  affirmoHon  of  idenHUy  or 
iU  negation,  which  i%  in  either  quantity,  proposed ;  therefore  the 
snbstantiTe  Terb  (li,  U  fiof),  used  in  both  cases,  speaks  more  aceo^ 
rately,  than  the  expression,  eontainod  (or  not  e&ntainod)^  in  of  the 
one,  eotUaintd  (or  noi  eonktined)^  wider  of  the  other.  In  feet,  the 
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two  quantities  and  the  Uco  guatUificatiimt  have  bjr  logicians  been 
neglected  together. 

This  Table  (the  principle  of  which  becomes  more  j»alpably  dem- 
onstrative when  the  parts  of  the  tul)le  are  turned  into  tlic  ]»arts  of  a 
circular  machine')  exhibits  all  the  mutual  relations  of  iho  counter 
quauLities.  —  1  ,  It  represents  the  claasci^^,  as  a  series  of  rescmbljinces 
thought  as  one  (by  a  repetition  of  the  same  letter  in  the  same 
series),  but  as  really  distinct  (by  separating  lines).  Thus,  A  is  only 
A,  not  A,  A,  A,  etc. ;  some  Animal  ia  not  some  Animal;  one  claae 
of  Animds  lg  not  all,  everyi  or  any  other;  thia  Animal  ia  not  that; 
Soeratea  ia  not  Plato ;  a  la  not  af.  On  the  other  hand,  £  ia  £  A; 
and  TiaTUOI£A;  ererj  lower  and  higher  letter  in  tl)e  seriea 
coaleioing  unintermptedly  into  a  series  of  ledprocal  snbjecta  and 
predieates»  as  shown  hj  the  absenee  of  all  disoriminatuig  lines. 
Thus  Socrates  (i')  is  Athenian  (Y),  Greek  (IT),  £nropean  (O),  Man 
(I),  Mammal  (£),  Animal  (A).  Of  eonrse  the  series  most  be  in 
gnunmaiioal  and  logical  harmony.  We  must  not  oollato  notioDS 
abstract  and  noUona  ooncretc.  —  2fyThe  Table  shows  the  InTevse 
oorrelatioQ  of  the  two  quantities  in  respect  of  amoant.  For  exam* 
pic :  A  (i.  e.  A,  A,  etc.),  the  highest  genus  represented  as  having  six 
times  the  Breadth  of  Y;  whilst  Y  (t.  e.  Y — A),  the  lowest  ppocie?!, 
lias  six  times  tlic  ])epth  of  A.  —  8°,  The  table  manifests  all  the 
classes,  ns  in  tiiiMiiselves  unreal,  subjective,  idenl ;  for  thesu  are 
merely  fietious  or  artifices  of  the  mind,  for  tlie  convenience  of  think- 
ing. Universals  only  exist  in  nature,  as  they  ceaiie  to  be  uuivei-!*al 
in  thought;  that  is,  they  are  reduced  from  general  and  abstract 
attributes  to  individual  and  concrete  qualities.  A — Y  are  only  truly 
objective  as  distributed  through  z',  z",  etc ;  and  in  that  c;u>e  they 
are  not  nuiversals.  As  Boetbias  expresses  it :  Omnc  quod  est,  co 
qnod  est,  singalare  est.** — 4%  The  opposition  of  dass  to  class* 
through  oontradictory  attributes,  is  distingoished  by  lines  different 
from  those  marlcing  the  separation  of  one  part  of  the  same  doss 
from  another.  Thn%  Anima},.or  Sentiently-organiaed  (A),  is  eon- 
tnated  with  Not*anima],  or  Not-aentientlj-oiganiaed  (  |  A)^  by  lines 
thieker  than  those  which  merely  disonndnate  ona  animal  (A)  from 
another  (A).* 

1  A  machiuft  of  UU«  kind  wu  eotutrocted      >  See  fbrUwr  in  Ditamiotu,  p.  701  et  seq — 
th*  Asfbor,  lod  omS  iatNlMHWs  to  Bd. 
nmnto  tkt  So«Mm  «r  tlw  tnct^BiK 
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STOIOHBIOXiOOY, 

SECTION  II  OF  THE  PBODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

L— EJQIOEMATIO. 

B.  OF  CONCEPTS  IN  SPECIAL.  — H.  THEIR  SUBJECTIVE  RELA- 
TION—QUAUTT. 

ILkTtst^  eondtidecl  tbe  eonrideration  of  the  velatioii  of  ooncepte 
to  their  otjeeta» — the  relation  in  which  their 
Jtter«yl^°*****    Quantity  it  ^ven,  —  I  now  pioeeed  to  oonuder 

their  relalioii  to  their  ooneeiving  sabjeot— the 
relation  in  whioh  ia  given  their  Qnaliij.  Tbis  oonaideration  of  iiie 
qnnlity  of  ooocepts  d  •  not,  in  my  opinion,  belong  to  the  Dootrine 
of  Elements,  and  ought,  in  aoientiifio  ngor»  to  be  adjourned  alto- 
t^ther  to  the  Methodologyv  m  a  virtue  or  perfection  of  thoQght. 
As  logicians,  however,  have  generally  treated  of  it  likewise  nndct 
the  fonner  doctrine,  I  shall  do  8o  too,  and  oommenoe  with  tbe  fol- 
lowing paragrafih. 

H  XXVII.   A  concept  or  notion  is  tlie  unity  in  conscious- 
ness oi'a  certain  j.lnrality  of  attributes,  and 


^iTi'^cTn^.i^  »^  consoquenMy,  supposes  the  power  of 
itta  io(ie*i  thinking  these,  both  separately  ;md  to- 
gether. But- as  there  are  many  gradations 
iq  the  eoneoioaaneaB  with  which  the  charao- 
tem  ef  a  eoncept  oen  be  thoagfat  leTerally  and  in  oonjnnetiou, 
there  will  oonaeqnentiy  be  many  gradationa  in  the  aotnal  Peiw 
Ibction  or  Imperfbetion  of  a  notion.  It  ia  this  perfeotion  or 
impeiftction  which  oonatitatea  the  logicai  Quality  of  a  con- 
cept.' 

It  ia  thoa  tbe  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  consciousness  which 
accompaniea  the  concept  and  its  object,  that  determines  its  qoality, 


« 
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and  aooording  to  whifih  it  is  called  logScallj  peileot  or  logically 
impetr  t  Nov, there  maybe  distingaished  two  degrees  of  this 
logical  periection,  the  nature  of  whioh  m  samnuiriljr  expreaeed  in  the 
following  paragniph. 

^  XXVIII.    There  arc  two  den^rees  of 
Sw.  xzvzzx.  Th»     the  logical  perfection  of  conceiits,  —  viz., 


loirioaiPerfeotjon  rrr.d  their  Cleffmms  and  i\\^\r  Dut  I  net  and, 
inperfeotioxi  or  cou-  C("i)se<]iK'iilI v,  two  ojijiosite  doixreeji  of  their 
^^l^nux^  curivspoudiug  impeilecliou,  —  \\7..,  their 
Be»»,  sad  tiMir  Ob.  Obscurittj  and  their  If}(h'f<tinrh}rss.  The.se 
Mnrtt^^«aA  PtMa-  four  qualiticii  cxprcss  the  j)ei1cH-tion  aiui  im- 
perfection of  concepts  in  extremes,  I>ut 
between  theae  extremes  there  lie  an  indefinite  number  of  inter- 
mediate degrees. 

A  concept  is  eaid  to  be  dear  (cftira),  when  the  degree  of 
oonecioiiniees  it  aaoh  aa  enables  ns  to  diatingDiflli  it  aa  a  whole 
fix>m  others;  and  oAseurs  (o^umi),  when  the  degree  of  con- 
aeioasness  b  inanfiicient  to  accomplbh  this.  A  concept  is  said 
to  be  dUiifict  (lUsHncUtt  p^^Hcua),  when  the  degree  of  con- 
adonaness  is  snch  as  enables  na  to  discriminate  from  each  other 
the  several  characters,  or  constituent  partB  of  which  the  con- 
cept is  the  sum ;  and  indistinct  or  eo^^ksMd  {wdiHinckt,  co»* 
fuMff,  imperapicua)^  when  the  amount  of  consciousness  requisite 
for  tlii.s  is  wanting.  Covfnsrd  {cori  fxfid)^  may  be  employed  as 
the  genus  including  obtcure  and  itidi9tin(A} 

The  expressions  charw's.'t  ami  obscurifi/^  and  distinctness  and 
f'/iili,stmctuc«i>j  as  applied  to  concepts,  originally 
Oi^ghia]  applteatioii     denote   certain  modifications  of  vision ;  from 
■xpvmgw      vision  they  were  analo;jricalh'  extended  to  the 
UlustrateU  bj  refer-   -  Other  seuses,  to  imagination,  and  finally  to 
•noe  to  vUmu  though  t.  It  may,  tbeiefore,  enable  ns  the  better 

to  comprehend  their  ^secondary  application,  to 
consider  their  piimitiTe.  To  Leibnits*  we  owe  the  precise  distinc- 
tion of  concepts  into  dear  and  distlnctk  and  fifom  bim  I  bonow  pie 
^following  illustration.  In  darkness— the  complete  obscurity  of 
night  ~  we  see  nothings  —  there  is  no  perception, — no  ^Uacrimlna^ 


(Bofler,  Logi<pie,  \  346  /!  .'fq.  Knnt.  Kr.  >f.  t. 
limmufi^  fi.  U.  Tnm  Dial.,  art.  L,  p.  ili,  3d 
«d.lfgOi) 

2  <?<:<■  his  ^f"f!tationa  dt  Cn;;niti'mf,  T.  ritnre 
tt  Lieu  {Optra,  e<L  Erdmatui,  p.  79),  JNouveaux 


AMlk,L.ILdi.xxte.  11wDlMimioB,liow- 

ever,  (loi"i  in>t  occur  in  citlu  r  of  iIicmj  pas- 
«agc«.  It  was  probably  borrowed  from  Krug, 
n,  MiS  attiilNitatf  toLdbatttlbfaK 
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tion  of  objeots*  As  tbe  U^i  dawai^  the  olMotuity  ditniniahefl^  tb« 
deep  and  vni&na  fleiuaSioii  of  daikneas  is  modified, — we  are  oon- 
idotis  of  a  ebaage^— 'We  aee  aomething,  bnt  are  still  onable  to 
diatiiigiiub  its  featores^ — we  know  not  what  it  is.  Aa  the  light 
inoreaaea,  the  outlines  of  wholes  begin  to  appear,  bat  stiU  not  with 
a  ^Batinetness  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  perceive  them  completely ; 
bat  when  this  ta  rendered  poaeible,  by  the  rising  intensitj  of  the 
light,  we  are  then  said  to  see  clearly.  We  then  recognize  monn* 
tains,  ])lains,  hoQSes,  treen,  animals,  etc^  that  is,  we  discriminate 
these  objects  as  wholes,  as  unities,  from  each  other.  But  their 
part:^,  —  the  manifold  of  which  these  imitics  arc  the  sum,  —  their 
parts  still  luse  themselves  in  each  other,  they  are  Ptill  but  iudis- 
tinctly  visibk'.  At  length,  when  the  daylight  has  fully  sprung,  we 
are  enabled  likewise  to  discriminate  their  parts ;  we  now  f?ee  dis- 
tinctly what  lies  around  ns.  But  still  we  see  as  yet  only  the  wholes 
which  lie  proximately  around  us,  and  of  these  only  the  parts  which 
possess  a  certain  mr.o.  The  more  distant  wholes,  and  the  smaller 
parts  of  nearer  wholes,  arc  still  seen  by  us  only  in  their  eunjoiut 
result,  only  as  they  concur  in  making  up  that  whole  which  is  for  us 
a  visible  minimum.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  distant  forsst,  or  on  the 
ffiatant  lull,  we  peroeiYO  a  green  sui&oe ;  bnt  we  see  not  the  several 
leaves,  whieh  in  the  one,  nor  the  several  blades  ,of  grass,  which  in 
the  other,  each  oontilbntea  its  eflfeot  to  ]»rodaoe  that  amount  of 
impression  whieh  onr  oonsdonsneas  reqtdres.  Thus  it  is,  that  all 
irhioh  we  do  perceive  is  made  up  of  parts  which  we  do  ' not  percdve^ 
and  ooDsdonsnesa  is  itsdf  a  complement  of  impressions,  which  lie 
beyond  its  apprehension.^  Gleam  ess  and  distinctness  are  thos  only 
relative.  For  between  the  extreme  of  obscurity  and  the  extreme 
of  diatlnctQess,  there  are  in  vision  an  infinity  of  intermediate  de- 
grees. Now,  the  same  thing  oconrs  in  thought.  For  we  may  eitlier 
be  con«ciotis  only  of  the  concept  in  general,  or  we  may  also  be  con- 
scious of  its  various  constituent  attributes,  or  both  the  concept  and 
its  parts  maybe  lost  in  themselves  to  consciousnes«i,  and  only  recog- 
niited  to  exist  ]>y  (.  tTocts  which  indirectly  evidence  their  existence. 
The  perfection  of  a  notion,  as  I  said,  is  contained  in  two  degrees 
or  iu  two  virtues,  —  \iz^  in  its  clearness  and  in  its 
distinctness ;  and,  of  course,  the  opposite  vices 
of  obscurity  and  indistinctness  uU'ord  two  de- 
grees or  two  vices,  constituting  its  imperfection.  "A  concept  is 
asid  to  be  cteir,  when  the  degree  of  oousdonanesa  by  which  it  is 
aocompanied  is  sufficient  to  discriminate  what  we  think  in  and 
throngh  it,  from  what  we  think  in  and  through  other  notions; 
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whereas  if  tbc  dcixree  of  coiiscionsnoss  he  so  remiss  that  this  and 
other  concepts  run  into  each  other,  in  that  case  the  iiolioii  is  sn'ul  lo 
be  obscure.  It  is  evicKnt  that  clearness  and  obseinity  :i«hiiit  of 
v.irious  degrees ;  uacli  being  capable  of  almost  iotiuite  gradations, 
according  uis  the  object  of  the  notion  is  discriminated  with  greater 
or  less  vivacity  or  precbion  from  the  objects  of  other  notion!?.  A 

concept  is  alisolutehf  clear,  when  its  object  is 
ThsaliMaiitalyclMr     distinguished  from  all  other  objects:  a  concept 

IS  absolutdy  oQscwe,  when  its  object  can  m 


distinguiiihed  fixHu  no  other  oljeet  Bui  it  is 
only  the  absolotdy  dear  and  the  absolutely  obaoure  which  stand 
opposed  as  oontradictoiy  extromea;  for  the  same  notion  oan  at 
onoe  be  rehitively  or  eomparativelj  dear,  and  rdatnrely  or  eom- 
paradvely  obsoare.  Absdutdy  ohsenre  notions^  that  i%  oonoepts 
whose  objeets  can  be  distingidahed  firom  nothing  dsOi  exist  only  in 
theory ;  —  an  absolutely  obscure  notion  being,  in  iket,  no  notion  at 
aU.  For  it  is  of  the  very  eesenoe  of  a  concept,  that  its  olfjeot 
should,  to  a  certain  degcra  at  least,  be  comprehended  in  its  peculiar, 
consequently,  in  its  distinguishing,  characteristics.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  notions  absolutely  clear,  that  is,  notions  whose 
objects  cannot  possibly  be  confounded  with  anglit  else,  whether 
known  or  unknown,  —  of  stich  notions  a  limited  i'ttf  lligeuce  is  pos- 
sessed of  very  few,  and,  consequently,  our  human  concepts  are, 
properly,  only  a  mixture  of  the  oj'positi-  qualities ;  —  rhnr  oh.srure 
as  applied  to  them,  meaning  only  tliat  the  one  quality  or  the  otln  r 
is  the  preponderant.  lu  a  logical  relation,  the  illnstration  of  notit>ns 
consists  in  the  raising  them  from  a  preponder;ini  obscurity  to  a  pre- 
ponderant clearness  —  or  from  a  lower  degree  to  a  liigher."  ^  So 
much  for  the  quality  of  deamess  or  obscurity  considered  in  itself; 
The  Dteuoctae-aud  »        oottoept  may  bc  dther  Dislinet  or 

oroo«>  'Indistinct;  the  distinctness  and  indistinctness 
of  concepts  are  therefore  to  be  considered  apart 
fitnn  tiieir  deamess  and  obsonrity. 
But  before  entering  upon  the  nature  of  the  distinction  ItseU^  I 
may  observe  that  we  owe  the  discrimination  of 
ni^toricai  nouoe  «f  .nd  ludistinct  fiom  Clear  and  Obsenro 

tiiiH  distuictioa. 

notions  to  the  acuti  ness  of  the  crreat  Leihnitfc 


JhMlol 

By  the  Cartesi.-nis  the  distinctiou  had  not  been 
taken  ;  though  the  authors  of  the  J-'ort  lioyal  JA>ffic  come  SO  near, 
that  we  may  well  marvel  how  they  failed  expj^dUy  to  enounce  it.* 

1  Emer,  pp.  61, 92,  [Lc«ii,  }  46.— Eo.j  l>e*cftrt«  and  Leibnitz,  «e«  the  Appendix  to 

«FftitL«ta.lz.<~>F«rBMnniMilim^tiUt  Mr.  BijrDM^  InadatiM  of  Om  Pn»  Boprf 
of      diMinctton  wtth  tt«w  of  £>ga,p.tfi(«Mond«dlllaB).'ai». 
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Thougli  Locke  pablished  hU  ^sa^  OonMming  JSmum  Vhdtt* 
j^^^^  9Umdinff  some  five  yean  sobMqoent  to  the  paper 

inwhioii  Ldbiiitz — then  a  very  young  man — 
htAy  among  other  Taloable  obseiYations,  promojgated  tfaia  dutino- 
tion,  Lodce  did  not  advance  beyond  the  limH  already  reached  by 
the  Carteriana;  indeed,  the  praiaea  Ihat  are  ao  fieqnently  lavished 
on  this  phOoBopher  ibr  his  dootiine  oonoeniing  the  distinotions  of 
Ideas, — the  eonditimis  of  Definition,  eto.,— only  prove  that  his 
encomiasts  arc  ignorant  of  what  bad  been  done,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, Hir  better  done,  by  Descartes  and  his  school ;  —  in  fact,  with 
regard  to  the  Garteaan  Fhiloeophy  in  genwal,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  Locke  has  many  errors  to  expiate,  arising  partly  from  oversight, 
and  partly  from  the  most  unaccountable  nnsapprehcnsion  of  rt?»  doc- 
trino^:.  It  is  nimost  nrrfllns>  to  f^nr,  thnt  those  who,  'm  this  (■(jiiiitn', 
have  wiittoii  on  thiji  .sulijt'ct,  ]M>steri<'r  t*>  Locke,  liav«>  not  advanced 
a  step  beyond  him;  for  though  Leibnitz  be  often  iiu  Titioned,  and 
even  occasionally  quoted,  by  our  British  philoso|ili<Ms,  I  am  aware 
of  none  who  possessed  a  systematic  a(  (|uaintancc  with  his  |ihilo.so- 
phy,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  who  were  even  .supertieially  \  ersed 
either  in  his  own  writings  or  in  those  of  any  of  the  illustrious  think- 
ers of  hb  sobooL 
But  to  consider  the  distinction  in  itself  We  have  seen  that  a 
concept  is  dear,  when  we  are  able  to  reoogmse 
^Tht  dMlM«UM        1^  ^  diflerent  from  other  concepts.  Bet  we  may 

discriminate  U  whole  from  other  wholes,  we  may 
discriminate  a  concept  from  other  concepts,' thoagb  we  have  only  a 
confused  biawledge  of  the  parts  of  which  that  whole,  or  of  the 
oharacters  of  vhich  that  concept,  is  made  np.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  analogy  of  our  Perceptive  and 
/y^"^,,^^^*!"     Representative  Faculties.  We  arc  all  acquainted 

with  many,  say  a  thousand,  individuals;  that  is, 
we  recoirtiize  such  and  such  a  countenance  as 
the  countenance  of  John,  an*l  as  not  the  countenance  of  James, 
Tliomn",  T?ichard,  or  any  of  the  other  999.  This  we  do  with  a  rlcar 
au'l  cci  tain  knowledge.  But  the  countenances,  wiiich  we  thu«  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other,  are,  each  of  thum,  a  complement  made  up 
of  a  great  number  of  ««e]>arale  traits  «jt"  features ;  and  it  might,  at 
fii*st  view,  be  supposed  thai,  as  a  w  hole  is  only  the  sum  of  its  parts, 
a  clear  cognition  of  a  whole  countenance  can  only  bo  realized 
through  a  distinct  knowledge  of  each  of  its  oonstitaent  features. 
But  tihe  slightest  consideratioa  will  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
For  how  few  of  as  are  able  to  say  cf  any,  the  most  femiliar  fece^ 
what  are  the  particular  traits  which  go  to  form  the  general  resolt; 
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and  7«t»  on  that  aioeoiint»  we  baaitaAe  neither  in  regnd  to  cor  own 
knowledge  of  an  individoal,  nor  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  pee* 

BQMed  by  otbera.  Snppoee  a  witness  be  addneed 

The  Judicial  deter-      .  -  a.\  -i 

nditttieii  botwwnlilb        ^  court  of  justice  to  provo  the  identity  ornon- 

identity  of  a  certain  individual  with  the  peipe- 

thc  (liir.  n  ii.-i- ti.  tu  wi  trntor  of  n,  certain  ciimei  the  oommission  of 
II  clear  una  distinct     ^[^^jli  he  h  .il   hauccd  to  sce^  —  would  the  coun- 

Bel  bo  allowed  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  the 
witness  by,  first  of  all,  rcqninncc  bim  to  specify  the  various  elements 
of  which  tlu'  total  likeness  of  the  nccivsed  was  corapoundcd,  and 
tlu  ii  by  showing  that,  as  thewhiK.ss  eitlRr  could  not  specify  the 
several  traits,  or  specified  what  did  not  agree  witli  tlie  I'eatures  of 
the  accused,  he  was,  therefore,  ineomj)eteiit  to  j  i  \  e  the  i<leiitily  or 
non-identity  required?  Tfiis  would  not  bo  allowed.  For  the  court 
would  hold  that  a  man  nii<^'ht  have  a  clear  perception  and  a  clear 
representation  of  a,  fate  and  figure,  of  which,  however,  be  had  not 
separately  considered,  and  could  not  separately  image  to  himself 
the  eonetituent  elementa.  Thns,  eyen  the  judical  determination  of 
lift  and  death  supposes,  as  real,  the  difference  between  a  dear  and 
sdistlnot  knowledge:  Ibr  a  distinct  knowledge  lies  in  the  knowl- 
edge  of  the  constitaent  parts;  while  a  dear  knowledge  is  only  of 
the  oonstitnted  whole. 
Continuing  oar  illnstratloos  ftom.  the  human  oonBtenanoe:  we 
all  haye  a  dear  knowledge  of  any  face  which  we 

Fnrth.  r  illu.f  ration       y^^^  ^^^^  dtrtlDCt  IcilOWl- 

from  the  liUUMU  coun-  -  „    .  •  l      i  •  i  i»  -i. 

edge  even  of  those  with  which  we  are  famiUsr; 


but  tiie  painter,  who,  having  looked  upon  a 
oountmance,  can  retire  and  ix^prodnce  its  likeness  in  detail,  )ins 
necessarily  both  a  clear  and  a  distinct  knowledge  of  it.  Now,  what 
is  thus  the  ease  with  perceptions  and  representations,  is  eqnnily  the 
case  with  notions.  We  may  l)e  :\\>\r  ch-ai-ly  to  discriiiiinale  one 
conce]>t  from  Mnother,  although  the  degree  of  coiiseiousncvs  dr>es 
not  eiialde  distinctly  to  discriininato  the  various  comjMnienl  eliar- 
actciii  uf  eitiier  concept  from  each  other.  The  Clearness  and  the 
Distinctnciss  of  ;i  notion  are  thus  not  tlie  same;  the  former  involves 
merely  the  power  of  disttngulbhing  the  total  objects  of  our  notions 
from  each  other;  the  latter  involves  the  power  of  distinguislung  the 
several  charaeten,  the  several  attributes,  of  which  that  objeot  is 
the  sum.  In  the  former  the  unity,  in  the  latter  the  mnltiplidly, 
of  the  notion  is  odled  into'relie£ 

The  distinctness  of  a  concept  supposes,  however,  the  Clearness; 
and  may,  therefore,  he  regarded  as  a  higher  degree  of  the  same 
quali^  or  perfliotion.  ^To  the  distinctness  of  a  notion,  over  and 
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iWe  its  general  oteamess,  there  are  required  three  eonditionsy — 

1%  The  dear  appreheiiBion  of  its  leveral  char* 
epMiaioonditioiMor    aoters  or  component  parte;  2*,  The  oloar  eon* 
tte  w,tfrc,nc.«  of  a    ^  ^  diioriiiiination  of  these;  and,  8%  The 

Coucept,  and  of  iU  .  .  »        >  "  > 

^egncs.  Clear  recognition  of  the  nexus  by  which  the 

seyeral  parts  are  bound  up  into  a  unity  or  whole. 

**  As  the  clearness,  so  the  distinctness,  of  a  noUon  is  snsceptible 
of  many  degrees.  A  concept  may  be  called  diatinctf  when  It  in- 
volves tho  amount  of  conscionsness  I'cquired  to  discriminate  from 
each  other  its  principal  characters;  but  it  is  so  mucli  the  more  dis- 
tinct, 1%  In  proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  the  characters 
apprehended ;  2^,  In  proportion  to  the  greater  cleame^  of  their 
discrinrmatton ;  and,  3%  In  proportion  to  the  precision  with  which 
the  mode  of  tlieir  connection  is  rcco<}^izod.  But  the  crreater  dis- 
tinctne*-?  is  not  exclusively  or  even  princiiially  determined  by  the 
greater  nuiiibor  of  the  clearly  approhendcil  cliaracters;  it  depends 
Btill  more  on  their  superior  importance.  In  particular,  it  is  of  mo- 
mcDi  whether  tho  characters  bo  positive  or  negative,  internal  or 
exterMiil,  iKTmaucnt  or  transitory,  peculiiir  or  coiumoij,  c.^M  ntial  or 
accidental,  original  or  derived.  From  the  mere  confidernlion  vi  the 
differences  subsisting  between  attributes,  there  emcigc  three  rules 
to  be  attended  to  in  bestowing  on  a  concept  its  reqnlsite  distinet* 
ness.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  endeavor  to  disoover  the  posi- 
tiTO  characters  of  the  oljeet  conceiTed;  as  it  Is  our  purpose  to 
know  what  the  olject  is,  and  not  what  It  is  not.  When,  however, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  it  is  not  at  once  easy  to  discoTer 
what  the  positive  attributes  are,  our  endeavor  shouM  be  first  di- 
rected to  die  detection  of  the  negative ;  and  this  not  only  beeaaae 
It  is  always  an  advance  in  knowledge,  when  we  ascertain  what  an 
olyect  is  not,  but,  likewise,  because  tho  discovery  of  the  negative 
characters  conducts  us  firequently  to  a  discovery  of  the  poeitlve. 

"In  the  second  place,  among  the  pcnritive  qnalitics  we  should  seek 
out  the  intrlns'ic  and  permanent  before  the  extrinsic  and  transitory; 
for  the  former  give  ua  a  purer  and  more  determinate  know  ledi^e  of 
an  object,  thongh  this  object  may  IikewT??o,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
sent 7iinny  external  relations  and  mutable  mod iti cations.  Among 
the  j>ennanent  attributes,  the  proper  or  peculiar  always  merit  a 
preference,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  through  them,  and  not 
through  tho  common  qualities,  can  the  proper  or  peculiar  nature  of 
the  object  become  known  to  us. 

**In  the  third  place,  among  the  permanent  ehaneten  we  ought 
first  to  hunt  out  the  necessary  or  essential,  and  then  to  deeeend 
from  them  to  the  contingent  or  accidental;  and  this  Is  not  enly 
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because  we  thus  give  order  and  connection  to  our  notions,  but, 
likewise,  1rccnn«5p  the  coiilingont  characters  are  firequently  only  to 
be  compn  liomJed  through  the  necessary,"* 

But  belbre  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to 
illustrate  the  distiuciiou  of  Clear  and  Distinct 

Tte  <UMoMcn  of    notions  by  one  or  two  concrete  examjiles.  Of 

«.  ^  .  J  w  manv  thincw  we  have  clear  but  not  distinct  no- 
tions illuvtrated   oy  •       ^  ^ 

eoDoi«te  eau»|>t«».        tious.    Tlius,  we  have  a  clear,  but  not  a  distinct, 

notion  of  colors,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  etc.  For 
im  are  fbllj  able  la  diatingolsli  led  fiom  vhite^  to  dktinginih  an 
acute  from  a  grave  note,  the  voice  of  a  friend  from  that  of  a  fitian- 
ger»  the  aoent  of  roeee  from  that  of  onionB,  the  flavor  of  fogar  from 
that  of  vinegar;  bnt  by  what  plurality  of  separate  and  ennnoiable 
eharaoters  is  thia  diacriminakion  made  ?  It  is  becaose  we  are  unable 
to  do  thiS)  that  we  cannot  desodbe  auch  pttceptions  and  represen- 
tations* to  others. 

*If  you  ask  of  me^**  says  St.  Augustine,  "  what  is  Time,  I  know 
not;  if  you  do  not  ask  me,  I  know."'  What  does  this  mean? 
Simply  that  he  had  a  clear,  but  not  a  distinct,  notion  of  Time. 

Of  a  triangle  we  have  a  clear  notion,  when  we  distinguisli  a  tri- 
angle from  other  figures,  without  specially  considering  t!ic  clmrac- 
tt  rs  wliich  constitnto  it  wh:it  it  is.  But  wlion  wo  tliiuk  it  as  a  por- 
tion of  sj)ace  Ixiumlod  by  tliree  liney,  ns  a  iiii'iyo  wliosc  tliree  an^letj 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  etc,  then  we  obtain  of  it  a  distinct 
concept. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  —  Tlow  does 
the  Distinctness  of  a  concept  stand  atl'ecled  by 
...      . .   ,r  .  »     the  two  quantiUeis  oi  a  couocpt  r  —  and  m  rcl- 
by  tiitf  twt*  iimuimkB     creDCC  to  this  polut  I  would,  in  the  first  place, 
«f  *  coMn*.  dictate  to  you  die  following  paragraph : 

f  XXTX.  As  a  oonoept  is  a  plurality  of  obaiacten  bound  up 
into  unity,  and  as  that  plurality  is  contuned 
>tt».xzix.Diatinot.    partly  in  Its  Intennve,  partly  under  its  £z- 
iMM^^iMnai ^^oiiY^  quantity,  its  Dktinctness  is,  in  like 

manner,  in  reUtioa  to  these  quantities, 
partly  an  Internal  or  Intensive,  partly  an  external  or  ESxtensive 
Distinctness.' 

In  o\plnnnt!on  of  tliis,  it  is  to  V)C  observed,  that,  as  distinct- 
ness of  a  concept  is  contained  in  the  clear  apprchcnsiou  of  the 
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various  ittribittM  of  which  it  is  the  iom,  m  H  is  the  sum  of  the»» 

attnbatee  in  two  opposite  relations,  which  oon« 
Btitnte,  in  fact,  two  opposite  quantities  or  whole% 
ami  ns  these  wliolos  are  severally  capable  of  illustration  by  analysis, 
it  iolloWB,  lliat  oac'li  of  these  analyses  will  contribute*  its  peculiar 
!»hnrc  to  the  {,'cneral  distiuctness  of  the  concept.  Thus,  if  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  notion  beara  reference  to  that  plurality  whicli  consti- 
tutes its  comprehi'iision,  ia  other  words,  to  that  which  la  contained 
in  the  concept,  the  distinctness  is  denominated  an  infernal  or  in- 
teiudve  dibliiictness,  or  distinctness  of  comprehension.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  distinctness  refers  to  that  plurality  which  constitutes 
tbe  ftxtwmaoii  of  tho  notion,  in  other  words,  to  what  is  oontalned 
wmier  it,  in  that  oaaa^  the  distinotnew  is  oalled  an  eutemal  or  eseten^ 
iiee  distinotnesSf  a  diatinotness  of  extention*  It  is  only  when  a 
notion  combines  in  it  both  of  these  spedes  of  distiDotnesa,  it  is  only 
when  its  parts  have  been  analyaed  ia  referenoe  to  the  two  qnan- 
ttties,  t^  U  reaches  the  highest  degree  of  distinetnees  and  of  per- 
ftotion, 

Ihe  Internal  Diatinotness  of  a  notion  is  accomplished  by  Exposi- 
tion or  Definition,  that  is,  by  the  enumeration 
^nttion  and  Divi-  characters  or  partial  notions  contained  in 

it ;  the  External  Distinctness,  again,  of  a  notion 
is  Moomplished  through  Division,  that  is,  through  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  objects  which  are  contained  under  it.  Thus  the  con- 
cept mr'n  is  rendered  intt-nsively  more  diistinct,  when  we  declare 
tli.it  man  is  w  rot i'mnl  niilnniJ :  it  is  rendered  extensively  nmn?  dis- 
tinct, when  we  declare  that  laau  is  partly  iii<iley  \):\Y\.\y  fttnak  /nan} 
In  tiie  ibrmer  case,  we  resolve  the  concept  man  into  its  several 
characters,  —  into  its  partial  or  constituent  attributes;  in  the  latter, 
we  resolve  it  iuto  ita  subordinate  concepts,  or  inferior  genera.  In 

simple  notions,  there  is  thus  poauble  an  exten* 
Sioipie  a««i«w  ad.    nvsi,  bat  not  an  intensive,  distinctness;  in  indi- 
mit  of  aa  extcn  iv.  .  notious,  then  is  possible  an  intensive^ 

»n  ,nten»ire,dirtinct.  oxtensive,  distinctnesB.*   Thns  the 

concepts  eadUmoe,  ffreen^  moeet,  etc^  Ihongh,  as 
absolutely  or  rdatively  simple,  their  corapre* 
hension  cannot  be  analysed  into  any  constituent  attributes,  and  they 
do  not,  therefore,  admit  of  definition ;  still  it  cannot  be  sud  that 
they  are  incapable  of  beini:  rendered  more  distinct.  For  do  we  not 
analyse  the  pluralities  of  which  tliese  concepts  are  the  sum,  when 
we  say,  that  existence  is  either  ideal  or  real,  that  gieen  is  a  yellowish 
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or  aUinsh  green,  that  sweet  is  a  pungent  or  a  mawkish  sweet? — 
Mid  do  we  not)  by  this  analysis,  attain  a  greater  degree  of  logical 
pex&ctiaiit  than  when  we  think  them  only  clonrly  nnd  as  wholes?* 

"A  concept,  lias,  therefore,  attained  its  liiehest 
highest  point  of  point  of  distinctness,  when  there  is  sucii  a  con- 
BMiMteeisoraOoiip     j^t^ionsness  of  its  characters  that,  in  reudorifit'  its 

comprehension  li-Uact,  we  touch  on  notions 
which,  as  simple,  admit  of  no  definition,  and,  in  rendering  its  exten- 
sion distinct^  we  touch  on  notions  which,  as  individual,  admit  of  no 
ulterior  division.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  distinctness  of  this 
degree  is  one  which  is  only  ideal;  that  is,  one  to  which  we  are 
always  approximating,  bat  which  we  uever  are  able  actually  to 
reaeh.  In  order  to  approach  as  n«ar  as  possible  to  this  ideal,  we 
rnuBt  always  inquire,  what  h  oontttiped  in,  and  what  imcler,  a  notion^ 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  distmct  oonaoioiunieBS  of  it  in  both  rela- 
tions. Wh8t»  in  this  reaearob,  first  presents  itself  we  mnst  agaia 
snslyae  anew,  with  leferenoe  always  both  to  oomprehension  and 
to  eztennon ;  and  descending  ftom  tiie  higher  to  the  lower,  ftom 
the  greater  to  the  less,  we  oag^  to  stop  only  ^Hien  onr  piocess  is 
arzeeted  in  the  individnal  or  in  the  aimple,"* 
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STOIOHEIOLOGY, 
SECTION  II.  —  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOLGUT. 

mFSBmcnoN  of  concepts. 

It  is  now  neoMsaiy  to  aotice  an  Imperfeotioo  to  wliidi  concepts 
an  peonliariT  liable^  and  in  the  ezpositaon  of 
whioh  I  find  It  neoessary  to  employ  an  expres- 
sion, whiebt  Uioiigli  it  has  the  highest  philosoph- 
ical authority  finr  its  nae,  I  would  stilly  in  oonaeqaenoe  of  its  smbignity 
in  Eng^ah,  baye  avoided,  if  this  could  have  been  done  without 
compnMnimng  the  knowledge  of  what  it  is  intc  rxled  {o  express. 
The  expression  I  mean,  is  intuitive,  in  the  particular  signification  in 
irhieh  it  is  used  by  Ia  Ibnitz,^  and  the  continental  philosophers  in 
general,  —  to  denote  w  hat  is  common  to  our  direct  and  ostensive 
cognition  of  individual  objects,  in  Sense  or  Imn^Iiiation  (Presen- 
tation or  ncpresentntion),  find  in  opposition  to  our  indirect  nnd 
5VTnl»<.»licnl  cofrnitioii  of  <^onei;il  objoctf^,  througli  tlic  use  of  signs  or 
language,  in  the  Uinlo^-^t  imling.    But,  on  this  head,  I  would,  lirat 
of  all,  diotate  to  yon  the  loilowing  paragraph. 

1  XXX.   As  a  notion  or  concopt  is  thn  fnctitions  whole  or 
unity  made  up  of  a  ]  lui.ility  of  attributes, 
itmiam^^imm^tr     — *  wholc  too  often  of  a  very  complex 

multiplicity;  and  as  this  multiplicity  is  only 
mentally  held  together,  inasmnob  as  the  concept  is  fixed  and 
TEtified  in  a  sign  or  word;  it  fie<inently  happens,  that,  in  ita 
employment,  the  word  docs  not  suggest  the  wh<de  amomit  of 
thoi^  for  which  it  is  the  adequate  expression,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  ftequently  glye  and  take  the  sign,  either  with  an 
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obscure  or  indistinct  consclousncssi  of  its  nieaniiicr,  or  joven 
without  an  actual  oooaciousam  of  its  siguificatiuu  ut  oil* 

This  iiabiiitj'  to  iho  vices  of  Obscurity  and  Indistinctness  arises, 
1",  From  the  very  nature  of  a  concept,  which  is 
the  binding  up  of  a  multiplicity  in  unity;  and 
2°y  From  its  dependence  uj)on  language,  as  the  utcessary  cunJitiuu 
of  its  existence  and  stability.  In  consequence  of  this,  when  a 
notion  m  of  a  very  complex  and  heten^ueous  oomposition,  we  are  * 
frequently  wont  to  nee  the  term  by  whieh  it  is  denoted,  without  a 
dear  or  distinct  ootiBoionsneeB  of  the  vanona  ofaaraetcm  of  whiefa 
the  notion  u  the  eum;  and  thus  it  ie,  that  we  both  give  and  take 
words  without  any,  or,  at  least,  without  the  adequate  oomplement 
of  thought  I  may  exemplify  this:  You  are  aware,  that  in  oonn- 
tries  where  bank-notes  hare  not  superseded  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals,  laige  payments  are  made  in  ba^  of  money,  purporting  to 
contain  a  certain  number  of  a  certain  denomination  of  coin,  or,  at 
least,  a  certain  amount  in  value.  Kow,  these  bags  are  often  aealed 
up  and  passed  from  one  person  to  another,  without  the  tedious  pro- 
cess, nt  oach  transference,  of  counting  out  their  contents,  and  this 
upon  tlje  luith,  that,  if  examined,  they  will  be  found  actually  to 
contain  the  ninnbor  of  piooos  for  wliifh  thf  y  are  marked,  and  for 
whii  li  tin  y  ]i;iss  current.  In  this  Htate  of  jii:itters,  it  i*?,  however, 
evident,  that  many  errors  or  frauds  may  be  coniniiited,  and  that  a 
bag  maybe  driven  and  taken  in  payment  for  one  sum,  whidi  con- 
tains another,  or  which,  in  fa<!t,  may  not  even  coiitaiu  any  money  at 
all.  Now  the  case  is  siiaihir  in  reijard  to  uotii'ii?<.  As  the  sealed 
bag  or  rouleau  testifies  to  the  enumerated  sum,  and  gives  unity  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  unconnecte<l  multitude  of  pieces,  each 
only  representing  its  separate  value ;  so  the  sign  or  word  proves  and 
mtifies  the  existence  of  a  concept,  tha£  is,  it  Touches  the  tying  up  of 
a  certain  number  of  attributes  or  characters  in  a  ungle  concept,  — 
attributes  which  would  otherwise  exist  to  us  only  as  a  multitude  of 
separate  and  unconnected  representations  of  Tslne.  So  fiir  the 
jnaltTgy  is  manifest';  but  it  is  only  generaL  The  bsg,  the  guaran- 
teed sum,  and  the  constituent  coins,  represent  in  a  still  more  proxi- 
mate  manner  the  term,  the  concept,  and  the  constituent  characters. 
For  in  regard  to  each,  we  may  do  one  of  two  things.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  may  test  the  bag,  that  is,  open  it,  and  ascertain  the  accu- 
racy of  its  stated  Talne,  by  counting  out  the  pieces  which  it  pur- 
ports to  contain ;  or  we  may  accept  and  pass  the  bag,  without  such 
a  rritirnl  onnniomtion.  Tn  the  other  case,  we  mnv  (est  the  general 
term,  prove  that  it  is  valid  for  the  amount  and  quality  of  thought  of 
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which  it  is  the  sign,  by  sjucaJiug  out  in  conscioutsuess  the  various 
obaractetis  of  which  the  concept  professes  to  be  the  complement ;  or 
we  may  take  and  give  the  term  without  such  an  evolution.' 

It  is  evident  from  this,  that  notions  or  concepts  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  great  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  and  that  their  symliols  aio 
liable  to  be  passed  about  without  the  proper  kind,  or  the  adequate 
amount,  of  thought. 
This  interesting  subjeet  has  not  Moaped  the  obflenratiim  of  the 

philosophers  of  this  oonntiy,  and  hy  them  it 
AeUftidiityto  •»>    has,  in  fact,  with  great  ingenuity  been  illos- 
I'^r^:;    te«ed;  l»t  -  they  «  apparently  ignonnt 
BritUi  phiiowjpiNn.      that  the  matter  had,  before  them,  engaged  the 

attention  of  snndiy  foreign  philosophers,  hy 
whom  it  has  heen  even  more  ably  canTassed  and  expounded,  I 
shall,  in  the  exposition  of  this  point,  also  do  justice  to  the  illustrious 
thinkers  to  whom  is  due  the  honor  of  baring  originally  and  most 
satis&ctorUy  discussed  it. 
The  ibllowing  passage  from  2Cr.  Stewart  will  afford  the  best  fotm- 

dation  for  my  subsequent  remarks:  "In  the 
m^^ML^^^  °"     last  section  I  mentioned  Dr.  Campbell  as  an  in- 

LTcnions  defender  of  the  svsti-m  of  the  Xomiu- 
alists,  and  I  alluded  to  a  ])ailieidar  application  which  he  has  made 
of  their  dtjetriiie.  Tlie  reasonings  which  I  had  then  in  view,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  seven ili  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  liis  I^hiloso- 
fhy  of  Rhetoric^  in  which  chapter  he  prujjoses  to  explain  how  it 
happens,  '  that  nonsense  so  often  escapes  being  delected  both  by  the 
writer  and  the  reader.*  The  title  is  somewhat  ludicrous  in  a  grave 
philosophical  work,  but  the  disquisition  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  con- 
tains many  aente  and  profound  remarks  on  the  nature  and  power 
of  signs,  both  as  a  medium  of  communication,  and  as  an  instrument 
of  thou^t. 

"Dr.  OampbeU*B  apeeulations  with  respect  to  language  as  an  in- 
atmment  of  thought^  seem  to  hare  been  sng- 
ge.t«d  bytb«  fiMg  p««g.!nUr.Hm»^. 

Treathe  oflTuman  Nciture:*  *I  believe  every  one  who  examines 
the  situation  of  his  mind  in  reasoning,  will  agree  witii  me,  that  we 

do  not  annex  distinct  and  complete  ideas  to  every  tonn  we  make 
use  of;  and  that  in  talking  of  Government,  Church,  Negotiation, 

Conquest,  we  seldom  spread  out  in  onr  minds  all  the  simple  ideas 
of  wliich  these  comjilex  ones  are  eonijiosed.  It  is,  however,  observ- 
able, that  notwitbstandiug  this  imperiectioo,  we  may  avoid  talking 
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nonieiue  on  these  snYgects^  and  may  peroeiTe  any  repagnanoe 
among  the  ideas,  as  well  as  if  we  had  a  ihll  oomprehesnon  of  them* 
Thus  instead  of  saying,  that  in  war  the  weaker  ha^e  alwajrs  re- 
coarse  to  negotiation,  we  should  say,  that  they  hare  always  reconrse 
to  oonqnest;  the  onstom  which  we  hare  acquired,  of  attiibathig 
certain  relations  to  ideas^  still  ibllows  the  words,  and  makes  ns 
immediately  perceive  the  absurdity  of  that  proposition.* 

In  the  remaiks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on  this  passage, 
he  has  endeavored  to  explain  in  what  manner  our  habits  of  thinking 
and  speaking  gradnally  establisfa  in  the  mind  snoh  relations  among 
the  words  we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on  processes  of  reason- 
in_2:  by  means  of  them,  withmit  attending  in  every  instance  to  their 
particuLir  signification.  AViih  most  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject 
T  pei-feetly  agi  ee ;  l)ut  the  illustrations  lie  gives  of  them  are  of  too 
great  extent  to  be  introduced  here,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  run 
the  risk  of  iuipairiug  their  perjsi/ieuity  by  attenij)ting  to  aluiilge 
them.  I  must,  therefore,  refer  such  of  my  readers  as  M  ish  to  jiros- 
ecute  the  speculation,  to  liis  very  ingenious  and  philoso].»hicul 
treatise. 

**  *  In  consequence  of  these  circamstances,'  says  Dr.  Campbell, '  it 
happens  that<  in  matters  whioh  are  perfectly 
fiumliar  to  ns^  we  are  able  to  reason  by  means 
of  words,  without  examining,  in  every  instance,  thdr  ognification. 
*  Almost  all  the  possible  applications  of  the  terms  (in  other  words, 
all  the  acquired  relations  ^  the  signs)  have  become  customary  to 
ns.  The  consequence  is,  that  an  unnsnsi  application  of  any  term 
is  instantly  detected;  tUs  detection  breeds  doubt,  and  this  doubt 
oocauons  an  immediate  recourse  to  ideas.    The  recourse  of  the 
mind,  when  in  any  degree  puzded  with  the  signs,  to  the  knowledge 
it  has  of  the  things  signified,  is  natural,  and  on  snch  subjects  por^ 
fectly  easy.    And  of  this  recourse  the  discovery  of  the  meaning, 
or  of  the  nnmcanincrness  of  what  is  said,  is  the  inrnK-diate  effect. 
But  ill  niatt(M-s  that  arc  by  no  means  familiar,  or  arc  treated  in  an 
iinconiiiion  manner,  and  in  such  as  are  of  an  abstruse  and  intricate 
nature,  the  ease  is  widely  different.'    The  instances  in  which  wo 
are  chiefly  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  wonN  without  meaning,  are 
(according  to  Dr.  Campbell)  the  three  following  ; 
**'Fir^t^  Wlien  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 
Strondbj^  When  the  terms  most  freijuently  occurring  denote 
things  which  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind 
is  not  sufficiently  familiarized.    Such  arc  the  words  —  Government, 
Church,  State,  Constitution,  Polity,  Power,  Commerce,  Legislature^ 
Jurisdiction,  Proportion,  Symmetry,  Elegance. 
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Wben  the  tenps  employed  are  rerj  abstract,  and  eon- 
aeqacotly-  of  very  eartenflive  sigiiifioatbn. 

***The  more  general  any  word  ia  in  ita  signifioation,  it  is  the  more 
liable  to  be  abused  by  an  improper  or  onmeaiiing  npplicntion.  A 
very  general  terra  is  applicable  alike  to  a  multitude  of  dilierent 
individuals,  n  particular  term  is  applicable  but  to  a  few.  When  the 
rightful  applications  of  a  word  are  extremely  numerous,  tliey  can- 
not all  be  so  strongly  fixed  by  habit,  but  that,  for  greater  soeurity, 
we  must  jKTpotnally  recur  in  our  iniu<ls  from  the  sign  to  llic  notion 
"we  have  of  the  thing  signified;  and  (or  the  reason  nlon  im  nf ioned, 
it  is  in  such  instances  (litTicult  precisely  to  ascertain  tliis  notion. 
Thus  the  latitude  of  a  word,  though  different  from  its  ambiguity, 
barii  often  a  similar  effect.*"' 

Kow,  on  this  I  would,  in  the  lirst  place,  observe,  that  the  credit 
attributed  to  Hume  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Locte  aotMpiitod    Stowart,  as  having  been  the  fint  by  whom  the 
Hmb*  In  nnarkiDK    observation  had  been  made,  is,  even  in  relation 
lelsTibouTdfeUtt^^    ^  Sritiah  phUosophen,  not  correct.  Hume  has 
BMttiag.  Stated  nothing  which  had  not)  with  equal  em- 

phasis and  an  equal  development,  been  previ- 
OQsly  stated  by  Lodce,  in  four  different  plaoea  of  his  Sasatf.* 

Thus,  to  take  only  one  out  of  at  least  four  passages  directly  to  the 
same  effect,  and  out  of  many  in  which  the  same  is  evidently  main- 
tainedf  he  says,  in  the  chapter  entitled  —  0/  the  Abuse  of  Word*^ 

"Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  abuse  still 
farther,  who  take  so  little  care  to  lay  by  words, 
which  in  their  primaiy  notation  have  scarce  any  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  which  thoy  are  iannexed  to,  tliat  I'V  an  unpardonable  negli- 
gence they  lamiliarly  use  words,  wliieh  the  ]iropripty  nf  lan^rnage 
has  ilxcd  to  very  important  ideas,  witliout  any  ilistinet  meaning  at 
all.  HVn/A*/;/,  [l^^i'ih  (/>'<-i''<->  ele.,  arc  words  fie«juent  enough  in 
every  niaii'b  month;  l)nt  if  a  great  many  of  thobo  who  use  thcni 
should  be  asked  what  they  mean  by  them,  they  would  bo  nt  a  stand, 
and  not  know  what  to  auHwer:  a  plain  proof,  that  though  tiiey  have 
learned  those  sounds,  and  have  them  ready  at  their  tongue's  end, 
yet  thei-e  are  uo  determined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds,  which  are 
to  be  expressed  to  others  by  them.  Men  having  been  accustomed 
iSrom  their  cradles  to  learn  words,  which  are  easily  got  and  retained, 
before  they  knew,  or  had  firamed  the  complex  ideas  to  which  they 
were  annexed,  or  which  were  to  be  found  in  the.  things  they  were 

I  Eifm^t*,  vol.  L,  Wdrit, TOl.  fl.  Cflwp.  It.  f       S  Compare  E«ay,  R  ii.,  ch  xxM  ,  »  7;  II., 
188,  IBh.  zxlx.9;  U.uxt.  8i  lil.,ix.6;  iii.,x.8.— £o. 
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tbought  to  stand  for,  they  umallj  cootfame  to  do  bo  all  llidr  lira; 
and  without  taking  tbe  pams  neoeaaary  to  aottle  in  thair  minda  de- 
termined ideas,  they  nae  their  words  for  anoh  unsteady  andoonfosed 
notions  as  they  ha,vt,  oontentbg  themselves  with  the  same  words 
other  people  use:  as  if  their  Teiy  sound  aeoeasarily  eanied  with  it 
constantly  the  same  meaning.  This,  though  men  make  a  shift  withi 
in  the  ordinary  ooourrences  of  life,  whci-o  they  find  it  necessary  to  be 
undei-stood,  and  therefore  they  make  signs  till  they  are  so;  yet  thi» 
insiuiiiiicancy  in  their  words,  when  they  come  to  reason  e<Mieeming 
either  their  tenets  or  interest,  manifestly  fills  their  discourse  with 
abundance  of  empty,  unintelligible  noise  nnd  jarf^on,  especially  in 
moral  matters,  where  the  words,  for  the  most  part,  fitnTKling  for 
nrbitrriry  nnd  iinincrous  eolleeticms  of  ideas,  not  reijnlnrl}'  mih!  pt  r- 
nianently  united  in  nature,  their  bare  sounds  artj  often  only  tliont^lit 
on,  or  at  least  very  obscure  and  uncertain  noiioub  aaueicd  to 
them.  Men  take  the  words  they  find  in  use  among  their  neighbors, 
au*l  that  they  may  not  seem  ignorant  what  they  stand  for,  me  them 
confidently,  without  much  troubling  their  heads  about  a  ceituiu 
fixed  meaning :  whereby,  besides  the  eaae  of  it,  they  obtain  this 
advantage,  that  as  in  audi  diseottnea  they  are  seldom  in  the  right, 
so  they  are  as  seldom  to  be  ooavinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong ;  it 
being  all  one  to  go  about  to  draw  those  men  out  of  their  mi^ 
takes,  who  have  no  settled  notionsi  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of 
his  habitation  who  has  no  settled  abode.  This  I  guess  to  be  so; 
and  every  one  may  observe  in  himself  and  others,  whether  it  be  or 
no.'** 

From  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  those  I  have  given  yo\i 

from  Stewart,  Campbell,  nnil  Tlume,  it  is  manifest  that,  among  Bri^ 
ish  philosophers,  Locke  is  entitled  to  the  whole  honor  of  the  obser- 
vation: for  it  could  easily  be  shown,  even  from  the  i  lf utity  of 
expression,  that  TTnme  must  have  l>orrowed  it  from  Locke;  and 
of  Hume's  doctiine  the  two  other  philosophen  profess  only  to  be 
expt'sitors. 

This  curious  and  important  observation  was  not,  however,  first 
made  by  any  British  philosopher ;  for  Leibnitz 
Tb»  dMiMtkai  of     ]^.^^]        ^^^jy  anticipated  Locke,  in  a  ]>u1)licatioa 
,  ,  '      ^     iinor  to  the  Kmav.  luit  ntloitica  tlic  most  pre- 

cal    kiio«-?e<i^'t<    first       *^  \ 

takeu  by  Leibniu.         ^^'^^  And  univcrbui  oi^plauation  of  the  pha.'noui«- 

non,  which  has  yet  been  g^ven. 
^    To  him  we  owe  the  memorable  distinction  of  our  knowledge  into 
Intuitive  and  Symbolical,  in  which  distinction  b  invdved  the  expiih 

CMnvtaMEnr,  vol  fi.  p.  328;  (B.  in.,  oh.  x.  ff  8,4  — tt>4 
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mtkm  of  fbe  phmiODMiioii  in  qneftioii.  It  )•  ihe  eetebliahment  of 

this  distinotion,  likewise^  wluoh  lias  superaeded 
TMi  ttitooUoBhw    in  Qormany  the  whole  ooatroTorBy  of  Kominal- 
•uper^edcd  the  eoi.f ro,    ^  ^  ConceptnaliBB, — wWch,  m  congeqaence 
aaTcioocpttiuLa^    of  the  noD-establtthjuetit  of  tliia  di8tiiictio]i»  and 
flmiwiiu  the  lelatiTe  impetfeelion  of  onr  philosophical 

language,  has  idly  agitated  the  Biyohology  of 
this  conn  try  and  of  Franco. 
That  the  doctrines  of  Leibnitz,  on  this  and  other  cardinal  points 

of  psychology,  ahoold  have  Temauicd  apparently 
Uuacqnaiatanoe  of     unknown  to  evciy  philosophcr  of  this  country, 
tth  AVTOtrr**^  tbft     *®  ^  matter  not  less  of  wonder  than  of  regret, 
SmuIiim of  Lrfboite  '^^  ""kv       ^®  excTisod  by  ihe  manner  in 

which  Leibnitz  his  writings  to  tlic  world. 

His  most  valuable  thonpjhts  on  the  most  important  snlijt  ( (s  were 
generally  thrown  out  in  short  treatises  or  letters,  .iiiil  tlK  sc,  for  a 

long  tinu',  were  to  be  found  only  in  partial  coU 

Muftwia  vhMife*  lections,  and  sometimes  to  be  laboriously  sought 
Uwe  bin  wrMqp  to         ^    t  i  •  .1 

thtwwld.  '  dispei"8ed  as  they  were,  in  the  various  scien- 

tific Journals  and  Transactions  of  every  country 
of  Europe ;  and  even  vhen  his  works  were  at  length  collected,  the 
attempt  of  his  editor  to  arrange  his  piipevs  according  to  their  sub- 
jects (and  what  sulgeot  did  Leibnita  not  discuaa?)  was  baffled  by 
the  mnltifivious  nature  of  their  contents.  The  most  important 
of  his  philosophical  writings  —  his  Essays  in  refutation  of  Locke 
—  were  not  merely  a  posthumous  publication,  but  only  pubtbbed 
after  the  collected  edition  of  his  Workshiy  Dntens;  and  this  trea- 
tiie,  even  afler  its  publication,  was  so  little  known  in  Britain,  that 
it  remained  absolutely  unknown  to  Mr.  Stewart  —  (the  only  British 
philosopher,  by  the  way,  who  seems  to  have  had  any  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  Leibnitz)  — until  a  very  recent  ])cnod  of  his  life. 
Tlie  matter,  however,  with  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  was 
discaased  by  Leibnitz  in  one  of  his  very  earliest  writings ;  and  in  a 

paper  entitled  7>e  Coffniliovr,  I'^rifaff^  et  Ideis^ 

JSUiWmuLuA.     P^'^'*^^**''^^  ^'^  £n«i:t<>r>>m  of  1G84,  we 

have,  in  the  compass  of  two  t^unrto  pn^jos,  ail 
that  li:is  lieon  advanced  of  principal  ini]M.)rtance  in  reganl  to  the 
peculiarity  of  our  cognitions  by  conce])t.  and  in  reiinrd  tn  the  depen- 
dence of  our  concepts  upon  language.  In  this  paper,  besides  estab- 
lishing the  diflbrence  of  Clear  and  Distinct  knowledge,  he  enounces 
the  memonible  distinction  of  Intuitive  and  Symbolical  knowledge, 
— a  distinction  not  certainly  unknown  to  the  later  philosophers  of 
this  country,  but  which,  from  their  not  possessing  terms  in  which  pro- 
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diely  to  embody  it,  hm  always  remaiuecl  vague  and  inappHcaUe  to 
oommon  uae.  Speaking  of  the  analyni  of  complex  notions,  he  says : 

"For  the  most  part,  however,  especially  in 


Leiboiu  quoted  <m    analysLi  of  aoy  length,  we  do  not  view  at 
InteMn ud StuiIkiI*     ^^^^  giniul  intucmur)  the  whole  characters  or 


attributes  of  the  thiriLf,  but  in  jilacc  of  these  we 
employ  signs,  the  cxjilicittion  of  wliich  into  Avhat  they  signify,  we  are 
wont,  at  the  moment  of  actual  thought,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  tn 
omit,  knowing  or  believing  that  wc  huvc  this  explication  always  iu 
our  {lowGr.  Thus,  wlion  I  think  a  chiliogon  (or  polygon  of  a  thou- 
baud  etiual  siiks),  I  ilo  not  always  consider  the  various  attributes, 
of  the  side,  of  the  I'^uaiity,  and  of  the  number  u  thousand,  but  use 
tUese  words  (whose  meaning  is  obscurely  and  imperfectly  presented 
to  tbe  mind)  in  lien  of  notionB  which  I  haTO  oC  them,  beoaose  I 
remember,  that  I  poaMes  the  signification  of  these  words,  though 
their  applioatton  and  explioation  I  do  not  at  present  deem  to  be 
neoeasavy : — this  kind  of  thinking  I  am  nsed  to  call  Uind  or  «yni- 
hoiieali  we  employ  it  in  Algebm  and  in  Arithmede,  bat  in  fiMt 
luiTersally,  And  oortainly,  when  the  notion  is  yeiy  cpmplei^  we 
cannot  think  at  once  all  the  ingredient  notions :  but  where  this  is 
possible  —  at  least,  inasmaoh  as  it  is  possible — I  call  the  oognition 
intuitive.  Of  the  )>rimary  elements  of  OUT  BOtloiis^  there  is  given 
no  other  knowledge  than  the  intuitive:  asof  onr  composite  notions, 
there  is,  for  the  most  part,  possible  only  a  symbolical.  From  these 
considerations  it  is  also  evident,  that  of  the  things  which  we  dis- 
tinctly know  we  arc  not  conscious  of  the  ideas,  except  in  so  tar 
jis  we  em|iloy  an  intuitive  cogtdtion.  And,  indeed,  it  haj»p(»ns 
that  we  otten  falsely  believe  that  we  have  in  our  mind  the  ideas 
of  things;  erroneously  8U}iiK)>ing,  that  certain  terms  which  ue  em- 
ploy, had  been  a}>plied  and  explicated;  and  it  is  nut  true,  at  least 
it  is  ambiguously  expressed,  what  some  assert,  that  we  cannot 
Speak  concerning  anything,  understanding  what  we  say,  without 
having  an  idea  of  it  actually  present.  For  we  fiequently  apply  any 
kind  of  meaning  to  the  several  woTds>  or  we  merely  recollect  us, 
that  we  have  formerly  understood  them,  but  because  we  are  content 
with  this  blind  thinkings  and  do  not  follow  out  the  lesolntion  of 
the  notions,  it  l(appenS|  that  contradiotioDs  aie  allowed  to  lie  hid, 
which  perchance  the  composite  notion  involves.**  .  .  .  **Thua,  at 
first  sight,  it  must  seem,  that  we  could  form  an  idea  of  a  maximum 
velocity  (motus  celerrimi),  for  in  nang  the  terms  we  understand 
what  we  say ;  we  shall  find,  however,  that  it  is  impossible,  for  the 
notion  of  a  quickest  motion  is^own  to  be  contradictory,  and, 
therefore*  iaooaoeirabie.  X^et  ua  suppose^  that  «  wheel  is  turned 
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with  ft  Tetoeity  abwkrtdyaA  its  mazhniiiiii  eveiy  one  peioetTes 
that  if  one  of  ito  ipoket  be  produeed,  ite  outer  end  will  be  moYed 
more  lepidJy  then  the  nails  in  the  oiroainlbrenoe  of  the  wheel;  the 
motion,  therefore,  of  theie  iB  not  a  maximam,  wliich  ia  contrary  to 
tiie  hypothesis,  and,  therefore,  in volvea  a  ooitrftffietion.'' 
Thia  quotation  will  aoffice  to  sliow  yon  how  correctly  Leibnitz  ap- 
prehended the  nature  of  concepts,  as  opposed  to 
EflVctofthisdiBtinc-     tlic  presentations  and  representations  of  the  sub- 
tioa  by  Leibnitt  on     gidiary  faculties;  and  tlie  introduction  of  the  term 
tt«^^iflowijlijr f!ymhf}liral  knowledge,  to  designate  the  fornicr, 

and  iln  Lenn  Zn^utYtVtf  knowledge  to  coinprt  ln  n  I 
the  two  latter, —  terms  which  have  ever  since  become  classicnl  in  liis 
own  conntry,  —  has  bestowed  on  the  German  langua2:e  of  ]>liiloso])liy, 
in  tills  respt'c-t,  a  power  and  precision  to  which  that  of  no  other  nation 
can  lay  claim.  In  consequence  of  this,  while  the  philosophers  of 
this  ooautry  have  been  all  along  painfully  expounding  the  phienom- 
enon  as  one  of  the  moat  reoondite  lapoaaa  of  psychology,  in  Germany 
Uhae,  ibr  a  century  and  a  hal^  anbaided  into  one  of  the  elementary 
dootrmea  of  the  edatioe  of  nund.  It  was  in  oonseqnenee  of  the 
establishment  of  tbia  dfstinetian  by  Leibnita%  that  a  peenliar  exprea- 
■on  {Begr^lPf  eoniOBptut)  waa  appropriated  to  the  aymbolical  nodoos 
of  the  Underslandijig,  in  contrast  to  the  intuitive  preeentationa  of 
Beaae  and  repreaentations  of  Imagination,  which  last  also  were  ftn^ 
airiied  with  the  distinctive  apiiellationa  of  inMiUom  {Anschautm^ 
gen,  intuUua).  Thus  it  is,  that,  by  a  more  oopions  and  well-ap- 
pointed langua|3:e,  philosophy  has,  in  Germany,  been  raised  above 
Tarions  controversies,  which,  merely  in  fonsequenee  of  tlie  j»ovo!-ty 
and  vagueness  of  its  Euglisli  nonifrn  lat in r,  liave  idly  occupied  OUT 
iqpecidations.  l>ut,  to  return  to  tiie  mere  logical  question. 
The  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  in  regard  to  this  natural  imperfection  of 
our  concepts  was  not  overlooked  by  his  disciples, 

and  I  shall  read  vou  a  passage  from  the  Lesser 
preciated  by  the  diwi-      t     •     i- wr  ir      "         i    v  x         11  i 

phtflf  LttNtttii  Logic  of  Wolf,  —  a  work  above  a  century  old,  aud 

which  was  respectably  translated  from  Qerman 
into  English  in  the  year 1770.  This  trandatloo  ia  now  rarely  to  be  ntbt 
with,  whieh  may  aoeoant  fbr  ita  being  apparently  totally  unknown  to 
our  British  philoaopheis ;  and  yet,  upon  the  whole^  with  all  ita  fimha 
and  iraperiections,  it  is  perliapa  tbe  most  valnable  woik  on  Logic  (to 
Sftf  nothing  of  the  Porl  Bof^  Logic)  in  the  English  language. 

«By  Words,  we  usually  make  known  our 
Wolf  quoted  wonto    ih^i,  to  otheTB :  Mid  thus  they  axu  nothmg 

or  temu,  —  w  luu.  ^  ,  »  % 

but  uttered  articulate  ngna  of  our  thoughts  fbr 
the  iafiMrmatioa  of  otheis:  for  example,  if  one  aaka  me  what  I  am 

17 
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thinking  of,  and  I  nnswer,  tlio  sun ;  by  tliis  word  I  acquaint  him 
what  object  my  thoughts  are  then  em])loyed  about. 

•*  If  two  persons,  theidbre,  are  talking  together,  it  is  requisite,  ia 
orUur  to  be  understood,  first,  that  he  who  speaks,  shall  join  somya 
notion  or  meaning  to  met  wovd;  saooodly,  that  lie  who  bean, ahaU 
join  the  very  Bama  notion  that  the  apeaiker  doeik 

''CooaeqaenUy, «  oertain  notion  or  meaning  mut  be  oonneeted 
witii,  and  therefore  aomething  be  aignified  by,  eafih  void. 

**NoiF,  in  Older  to  know  whether  wo  underskand  what  we  q»ea^ 
or  that  our  worda  are  not  mere  enspty  aoand,  we  onght»  at  eveiy 
word  we  ntter,  to  aak  oonelTea  what  notion  or  meaning  we  join 
therewith. 

**For  it  ia  carefiilly  to  be  observed,  that  we  have  not  alwaya  the 

notion  of  the  thing  present  to  us,  or  in  view, 
In  spetking  or  tiunk-     when  we  Speak  or  think  of  it ;  but  are  satisfied 
log,  Um  locaniog  of     .^y^^jj  ^  ^  imaHno  wc  sufficiently  understand 
words    not  almr*  ,    . ,        ,  .  , 

tHtiHf^tir  what  we  speak,  it  wo  thmk  we  recollect  that 

we  have  had  at  another  time  the  notion  which 
is  to  be  joined  to  this  or  the  other  word  ;  and  thus  we  rei)rL'sent  to 
ourselves,  as  at  a  distance  ooly,  or  olMMSurely,  the  thii^  denoted 
by  the  tenn  (§  0,  c.  i.). 
**Heuce  it  usually  happens,  that  when  wc  combine  words  to- 
gether, to  each  of  which  aput  a  meaning  or 
BMr«wda«ttiioat    nodoa  anawen»  WO  imagine  we  ondemtand  what 
»v    w*    wo  ntter,  though  that  whieh  ia  denoted  by  aaeh 
oombined  worda  be  imposable,  and,  oooaequcntly, 
ean  have  bo  meaning;  finr  thait  whioh  ia  impofliibleia  nothing  at  all; 
and  of  nothing  there  can  be  no  idea.  For  inatanoe^  we  haye  a 
notion  of  gold,  aa  alao  of  iron :  but  it  is  impoaaUe  that  iron  can,  at 
any  time,  be  gold;  oonaequently  neither  osn  we  haTO  any  notion 
of  iron-gold ;  and  yet  we  nndentand  what  people  mean  when  they 
mention  iron^ctd, 
« In  the  inatanoft  alleged, it  oertainly strikes  everyone  at  first 
.     that  the  expreanon  irtm^old  is  an  empty  sonnd ; 
bnt  yet  there  are  a  thousand  instances  in  which  it 
docM  not  so  easily  strike  :  For  example,  when  I  say  a  rectilineal  two- 
line  tiLCure,  contained  nn  lortwo  rlghl-lincs,  I  nm  equally  well  under- 
stood as  when  I  say  a  i i  j:ht-lined  tiiangle,  a  figure  eoiit:i!iM  I  under 
three  right-lines:  and  it  should  seeiu  we  had  a  distiuct  notion  of 
both  figures  (§  13,  c.  i.).    However,  as  we  show  in  geometry  that 
two  right-lines  can  never  contain  a  Bpace,  it  is  also  impossible  to 
forma  notion  of  a  rectilineal  two-lined  fiLnire;  and,  con<?o<juently, 
that  expression  is  au  empty  sound.   J  ust  su  it  holds  with  tiic  vege- 
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tiAIe  Mtd  of  plants  inppoMd  to  be  a  gpiiitaal  batng^  whcarebj 
pliDta  are  enabled  to  vegetate  aud  grow:  for  thongh  tboie  words 
taken  apart  are  intelligible,  yet  in  their  combination  tbcy  have  no 
manner  of  meaning,  Joat  so  if  I  say  tbat  the  AttraotiTe  SpiiU^  or 
AttractiTO  Cord,  as  Linos  oaUa  it^  or  the  Attraotive  Forec,  some 
philosophers  at  this  day,  is  an  immaterial  principle  superadded  to 
matter,  wliorelty  the  attractions  in  nature  arc  performed;  no  notion 
or  incanini;  can  ])ossihly  be  joined  with  these  words.  To  this  head 
also  brloiig  tlic  Xatural  Sympathy  and  Antipatliy  of  I^lants ;  the 
Band  of  Kight  or  law  (vincuiton  jKrij^),  used  m  the  definition  of 
Obligatioo,  by  Civilians the  principle  of  ij^vil  of  the  Manicheaosi'* 
eto.^ 

I  Lagit,  or  Rational  Thouglhts  on  the  roicrr^  of  the  Otrman  of  Jynron  WoffkHft*  ILfP*  Sft^Cfl 
ai«  Hmmm  0$taimmim§,    TtaxuiaUi  Jrom    IrfnulfW,  1770.— £l>* 
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STOIOUBIOIiOGY. 

SECTION  I.— OF  TUE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

1.  ENNOEiLA.TIC. 

UL  BECIPBOCAL  BELATIONS  07  CM>2IC£PT& 

A.  QUANTITY  OF  SXTENSIOlir— SDBOBBINATIOH  A2!ID  00- 

OBDJNATION. 

I  NOW  proeeed  to  the  third  and  last  ReUtion  of  Oonoepti, — thai 
of  ooBoepte  to  each  other.  The  two  former  relatioiia  of  notions— > 
to  their  objects  and  to  their  snbject — gave  thei?  Qoantt^  and  Qaal* 
itj.  This,  the  relation  of  notions  to  each  other,  gives  what  is 
emphatically  and  strictly  denominated  their  Mdation.  In  this  rig* 
oms  tignifioation,  the  Relation  of  Concepts  may  be  thus  defined. 

\  YYYT.    The  Relation  proper  of  notions  consists  in  those 

deternunations  or  atlributes  which  belong 

v«r.  3CXXX.  &ooip-         tln'm,  not  viewed  as  apart  anil  in  them- 
VMd  Itflittrai  of 

fimmyia  selves,  but  as  reciprocally  compai-cd.  Con- 

ccjUs  can  only  be  compared  together  with 
reference,  cither,  1",  To  their  Extension;  or,  2*,  To  their  Com- 
prehension. All  their  relations  are,  therefore,  depeudeiil  ou  the 
<md  or  4UI  the  other  of  these  quantities.^ 

T  XXxii.  As  dependent  apoa  BxteodkHiy concepts  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  five  mntoal  rela^ooi^ 
^jw^xm  nM»        ^  Exdnsioo;      Of  Coixtension;  «% 

Of  Suhordinadon ;  4%  Of  Gofiidiiiation ;  and 
5%  Of  Intecseotum. 

1.  One  concept  ezdndes  another,  when  no  p«t  of  the  one 
ooinaides  with  any  part  of  the  other.  S.  On«  concept  is  co6z* 
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CONCEPTS,  THEIR  RELATIONS  PROPER: 


4>  OflirtfMtfiOIB 
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6.  Tntcrspctlon,  or 
pArtlAlCcmicla- 
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tensive  with  another,  when  each  hiis-  the  same  number  of  sub- 
ordinate coDcepIs  under  it  B,  One  oonoept  is  subordbate  to 
another  (whieb  may  be  oailled  the  JSuparortHntUe)  when  the 
ibnner  is  indnded  within,  or  makes  a  part  the  sphere  or 
extension  of  the  iatter.  i.  Two  or  more  oonoepts  are  ooQrdi* 
noted,  when  eadi  ezdndes  the  other  ftom  its  sphere,  hat  when 
both  go  immediately  to  make  np  the  extension  of  a  third  oon^ 
eept,  to  which  they  are  oosnbordinate.  5,  Oonoepts  inteiseot 
eaoh  oth^r,  when  the  sphere  of  the  one  Is  partially  contained 
in  the  sphere  of  the  otiier.^ 

Of  Exdomon,  horte^  tyUoffi^m,  are  examples:  there  is  no  shso- 

late  ezclnsion. 

Ex«npi«  of  th«  Ave  examples  of  CoSxtension,— -the  OOttoeptS 

MOti^,  Imngt  and  organized  oeinffty  may  bo 


given.  For,  using  the  term  life  as  applicable  to 
plants  ns  well  as  animals,  there  is  nothing  living  which  is  not  organ- 
ized, and  nothing  organized  which  is  not  living.  Th']^  rerij^rocal 
relation  will  be  represented  by  two  circles  covering  each  other,  or 
by  two  lines  of  equal  length  and  in  positive  relation. 

As  examples  of  Subordination  and  Coordination,  —  man,  dofft 
horsCf  stand,  as  correlatives,  in  subordination  to  the  concept  animal^ 
and,  88  reciprocal  corrt'laiivcs,  in  coordination  with  eacii  other. 

What  I  would  call  the  reciprocal  relation  of  lutersectiun,  takes 
place  between  concepts  when  their  spheres  cross  or  cat  each  other, 
that  is,  ftn  psrtly  withm,  partly  without,  eaoh  other.  Thns^  the 
eonoept  black  and  the  oonoept  heavy  mataally  intefseet  each  other, 
for  of  these  some  blaek  thingp  are  heavy,  some  not,  and  some  heavy 
things  are  black,  some  not 

Of  these  rektions,  those  of  Subordination  and 
Subordination  and    cioofdlnalaon  00  of  principal  importanee,  as  on 
iwpoitinoo  -     them  reposes  the  whole  system  of  olassincap 
tion;  and  to  them  alone  it  is,  therefore^  neces- 
sary to  accord  a  more  particnlar  consideration. 
Under  the  Subordination  of  notions,  there  are  Tarions  terms  to 
express  the  different  modes  of  this  relation ; 
Teimf  expretiire of     these  it  is  necessary  that  yon  shonld  now  Irnm 
1*^  piltniim  of  Mm-  hereafter  bear  in  mind,  for  they  form  an 

^mMifm  essential  pnrt  of  the  langur^f^*^  of  Logic,  and  will 

come  frequently,  in  the  sequel,  to  be  employed 
in  considering  the  analysis  of  Reasonings. 
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Of  notions  which  stand  to  each  otlier  in  the 
relations  of  Subordination, — the  one  is  the 

F»r.  XXXI XI.  8upe-        ,_.   ,  „  . 

not  MiA  inftri««k  Higher  or  Superior  (notto^  eaneeptus,  aupe- 
Br<Md«r  and  NBnow>  nor),  the  Other  the  L&teer  or  Inferior 
•rnotiona.  (notio^  conceptus^  inferior).    The  superior 

notion  i«?  likewise  cnllod  the  TF/'7tT  or  Broader  {latiorj^  the 
infenor  is  likewise  called  the  ^arrow&'  (angutUory 

The  uieauiug  of  lliose  expressions  is  sufficieutly  manifest.  A 
notion  is  called  the  higher  or  superior^  inasmaoh 
s  H  k  viewed  as  Btaading  over  another  in  the 
relation  of  snborctination,— as  inolTiding  \%  within  its  domain  or 
sphere ;  and  a  ooirelative  notion  is  called  the  lower  or  inftriot^  as 
thns  standing  vndnr  n  snperior*  Again,  (he  la^^itic  notion  is  eaUed 
the  widtt  or  brocdsr^  as  oontsining  under  b  n  greater  number  of 
ibinp;  the  lower  is  ealled  the  nammery  asoontalning  under  it 
n  smaller  numher. 

\  XXXIV.    The  higher  or  wider  concept  is  also  called,  in 
contrast  to  the  lower  or  nan-ower,  a  Utii- 
*"*  yi^r     versai  or  G  enial  Motion  (vorjfia  ku^uAov, 

aouoiM.  notiOf  concepts,  umversalis,  gcmralis) ;  the 

lower  <Hr  narrower  oonccpt,  in  contrast  to 
the  higher  or  wider,  a  PwiiiGullar  2f<aion,  vorjfia  /xcpixor,  noHot 
ecneeptus  partitndarU? 

The  meaning  of  these  expressions,  likewise,  requires  no  illustrn- 
tion.  A  notion  is  called  t/niiMrad^  inasmuch  as 
£xpiioaU4Mi.  considered  as  binding  up  a  multitude  of 

parts  or  inferior  concepts  into  the  unity  of  a  wliole;  for  univerms 
means  in  unum  versus  or  ad  unum  versus^  that  is,  many  turned 
into  ovr,  or  mamj  regarded  as  one,  and  uuiwrml  is  omploycd  to 
denote  the  attribution  of  tliis  relation  to  objects.  A  notion  is  called 
f  "(rfi'idar,  inasniucli  as  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  parts  of  a 
higher  concept  or  whole. 

Y  XXXV.  A  superior  concept,  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  a 
oommon  attribute  or  character  for  a  number  of  infttior  eon- 
oeptSi  is  oslled  a  0mmU  J^Hon  (vt^/m  kMKov,  notio  c&ncqotui 
lf^mrali$),  or,  hi  a  single  word,  a  €fmms  (yeVo«,  genus},  A 


1  Cr.  KnifT,  Lo^k,  i  42.~nD.  Isti,  Ruffimenla  Logiea,  p.  89.]  {L- 

s  rSce  Aima<miw,ii  J^j|il«yfM.,f.ni».,  1.,  P  «"  iv  5  R,  4th  i«dit.,Y«aio»,l773.  Ct 
llraadlH  MtUm  «m  JriMt^  p.  UQ{  IMo*   Kntg,         i  4^.  — Ed,] 
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notion)  ioMtattcb  as  it  is  consirlcred  as  at  once  affortlinsr  a  cona- 

iiion  attribution  for  a  certain  cuuipkiiienfe 


of  inferior  concepts  or  individual  objects, 


and  as  itself  an.  inferior  concept,  contained 
under  a  higher,  is  oilled  a  JS^eekU  Notion  {yiinta  clSuoSr,  noHOi 
eonceptua,  «/7aeAi2Si),  or,  in  a  angle  word,  a  Species  wp^ 
o<m).  The  abftnolloa  whioh  eanies  up  speoiet  into  genera,  is 
oalled,  in  tliat  respeot*  GtHar\fieaili4M^  or,  more  loosely,  Gmtt' 
cUssattkn*  The  detenninatloii  wlndi  divides  a  genus  into  its 
spedes  is  oaUed,  in  that  lespeot*  S^^tei^lMiUen,  Genera  snd 
Spedee  are  both  called  Classes;  and  the  amngement  of  things 
under  them  is,  tberefon^  Clati^loaiiim} 

It  is  manifest  that  the  dii^tinction  into  Geaem  and  Speetes  is  a 

merely  relative  distinction;  as  the  same  notion 
Exi>lie«ti<m.  Hw  is,  in  one  respect,  a  genus,  in  another  respect,  a 
OTMl^rSrwIot^  mmtl^  species.  For  except  a  notion  has  no  higher 
tth<lT»,  notion,  that  is,  except  it  be  itself  the  widest  or 

most  universal  notion,  it  may  always  be  re<xariled 
as  subordinated  to  another;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  actually  tlius  re- 
garded, it  is  a  sj)ecies.  Again,  everj'  notion  except  that  which  has 
under  it  only  individmds,  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  viewed,  a  genus. 
For  example,  the  notion  triangle^  if  viewed  in  relation  to  the  notion 
of  rtctUHneal  figure^  is  a  spedes,  as  is  likewise  retilXlimal  Jigm^ 
itself  as  viewed  in  relation  to  figure  simply.  Again,  the  coikeept 
triangU  is  a  genus,  when  viewed  in  refiarenee  to  the  oonoepts, — 
Hffht^mgied  tHangk^  aeutd-anffled  triang^  etou  A  right«ngled 
triangle  la,  however,  only  a  spedes,  and  not  possibly  a  genns^  if 
under  it  be  neoeasarily  indnded  individuals  alone.  But,  in  pdnt  of 
fiot,  it  is  imposuble  to  reach  in  theory  any  lowest  speeies;  fiw  we 
can  always  conceive  some  difference  by  wlUdi  any  oonoept  may  be 
divided  ad  infinitum.  This,  liowever,  as  it  is  <Mily  a  speculative 
ooriodty,  Uke  the  infinitesimal  divisibility  of  matter,  may  be  thrown 
ont  of  view  in  relation  to  praelioe;  and,  therefore,  the  definition,  by 
Porphyry  and  logidans  in  general,  of  iJie  lowest  q>ecies  (of  which 
I  am  immediately  to  speak),  is  practically  correct,  even  though  it 
cannot  l)e  vindicated  against  theoretical  objections.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  soon  and  easily  reach  the  highest  genus,  which  is  given  in 
TO  oi',  ^;/.s'  ttliquidy  deing^  tJiln^f^  aomffhuif-f,  rfr.,  \\-]\\ch.  nre  only  vari- 
ous expressions  of  the  same  absolute  universality*   Out  of  these 

iKng^Zifa^fia— B»b 
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MudMont  there  arin  oerlnn  deiuMiimatloDt  of  oonoeptii  which  H 
kf  likcrwisn,  neomniy  that  joa  be  made  ftwase  o£ 
In  regard  to  the  ternis  Geiur^leaiion  and  ^^^MO^^tfon,  tlieae  are 
limited  expressions  for  the  processes  of  Abstrao- 

npnMniilTiit^**°iTltff?  Determination,  considered  in  a  p'artiou- 

lar  relation.  Abstraction  and  Determination, 
you  will  recollect,  wo  have  already  spoken  of  in  general ;  ^  it  will, 
therefore,  be  only  necessary  to  say  a  vciy  few  words  in  reference  to 
tlit'ni,  as  the  several  operations  by  which  out  of  .sj)eeies  we  evolve 
gunerSj  and  out  of  geneni  we  evolve  species.    And  fi rat,  in  regard 

to  Abstraction  and  Generilieation.  In  every 
complex  notion,  wo  am  limit  our  attention  to  its 
constitaent  characters,  to  the  exclusion  of  f?ome  one.  We  thus 
think  away  from,  thiis  one,  —  we  abstract  lioni  it.  Xow,  the  concept 
which  remains,  that  is,  the  fasciculus  of  thought  minus  the  one  char- 
aoler  whtdi  we  hai?e  thrown  out,  is,  in  rdatlOB  to  the  origmal, — the 
entire  concept^  the  next  higher,  —  the  proximateljr  Boperior  nottoa* 
Bat  a  ooneept  and  n  next  higher  concept  aie  to  eadi  other  as  ipeelfle 
and  gmina.  The  proceaa  of  Abstraction,  therefore^  by  which  out  of 
a  piozimatelj  lower  we  eyolre  a  proximately  higher  concept,  is, 
when  we  speak  with  logical  precision,  called  the  process  of  €fmerU 
^cation. 

Take,  for  example,  the  concept  man.  This  concept  is  proxi- 
mately composed  of  the  two  concepts  or  constituent  characters,— 
animal  and  rational  bting.  If  we  think  either  of  these  characters 
awny  from  the  other,  we  shall  have  in  that  other  a  proximately 
liiglier  eonee]»t,  to  which  the  concept  man  stands  in  the  relation  of 
a  species  to  its  genus.  If  we  ab.^tract  from  animal^  then  man  will 
stand  as  a  species  in  snbordination  to  the  genus  ratioruil  lu  inq.  and 
the  coneept  animal  will  then  ailbnl  only  a  dillerence  to  (.listuiguish 
man  as  a  coordinate  species  from  ihimaterial  intiillif/encds.  If,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  we  al)stract  fi-om  rational  being^  then  man  will 
stand  iUi  a  species  in  subortiinaiion  to  the  genus  aninixd,  having  for 
a  coordinate  species  irrational  animoL  Such  is  the  process  of 
Oenerification.  Kow  finr  the  eonverse  process  of  Specification. 
Brsry  series  of  concepts  which  has  been  obtained  by  abstraction, 
may  be  reproduced  in  an  inverted  order,  when, 
descending  from  the  highest  notion,  we,  step  by 
stsp,  add  on  the  seyeral  characters  from  which  we  had  abstracted  in 
our  ascent.  l*his. process,  as  you  remember,  is  called  Detefmimh 
Uon/'^  a  Tery  appropriate  expression,  inasmuch  as  by  each  charac- 

1  8m  ibore,  p.  87  <i  «f  . — Sd.  • 
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ter  or  attrilmte  whiah  m  add  od,  w«  limit  or  dielamdne^  more  ind 
mor6»  the  alwlraot  ti^imiM8S  or  extotuHon  of  the  iioiion;  until,  at 
laati  if  every  attrilmte  be  annexed,  the  sum  of  attribotes  contained 
in  the  notion  beoomea  convertible  with  the  Bom  of  attributes  of 
which  aome  oonerete  individual  or  reality  ia  the  complement.  Nowg 
irhen  we  determine  any  notion  by  adding  on  a  subordinate  oonoepti 
wo  divide  it ;  for  the  extension  of  the  higher  concepts  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  extension  of  the  added  concept  ph/s  its  iicgntion.  Thus, 
if  to  the  concept  animal  vrc  add  on  tlie  next  lower  concoiit  ratioiuil, 
w©  divide  its  extension  into  two  halves, —  the  one  equal  to  rntional 
animal — the  other  equal  to  its  ne^tion,  tliat  is,  to  irrational  ani- 
mal. Thus  an  added  concept  and  its  negation  always  con«ititnte  the 
itntnodiately  lower  notion,  into  which  a  higher  notion  is  divided. 
Kut  us  u  uutiou  sLuadii  to  the  notions  j>roximutely  subordinate  to  it, 
in  the  immediate  rehition  of  a  genus  to  its  species,  the  process  of 
Determination,  by  which  a  ooncept  ia  thna  divided,  1%  in  logical 
language,  appropriately  denominated  JS^$e{fieatitm* 

So  mneh  in  general  ibr  the  Snbordinatton  of  notions^  considered 
aa  Genera  and  Speoiea.  There  are»  however,  variooa  gradattODa  of 
thia  lehrtion,  and  certain  tenns  by  which  these  are  4^oted,  which 
it  ia  requisite  that  yon  shonld  learn  and  lay  np  in  memory.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  comprehended  in  the  following  paift* 
gnpki 

%  XXXYX  A  Genua  is  of  two  degreef?,  —  a  highest  and  a 
xxxvLOflaSfK.  highest  degree,  it  is  called 

tion.  of  Genera  ..nd  tfac  St^Tmie  OY  Most  GeneTol  Genm  (y^Not 
•peoiei.uid their <ie*.     ym(«uirarov,  ffc/ius  summum  or  (jr/if^rahasi- 

WKU)),  and  is  defined,  "that  whidi  l»eing  a 
pcntis  cannot  become  a  species,"  In  its  lower  decree,  it  is 
called  a  StihaltGrn  or  Intermediate  {yitm  hniXki^Xov,  tjf  tnt.-<  sub- 
altemum  or  medium)^  and  is  defined,  "  that  which  being  a 
genus  can  also  become  a  species."  A  Species  also  is  of  two 
degrees,  —  a  lowest  and  a  higher.  In  its  lowest  degree,  it  is 
called  a  Lowest  or  Most  Special  Species  (cISoc  €lButmTaToiy  apccies 
ift/ima^  ulthna,  or  special! ssima)^  and  is  defined,  "that  which 
being  a  spmm  cannot  become  a  genus."  In  it^  higher  degree, 
it  ia  called  a  BuboUem  or  Intermediate  ^Species  (cTSo?  xmdXXTikovt 
ipeeies  mibtUiema  fnedia)^  and  is  defined,  "that  which  being  a 
flpedea  may  also  become  a  genus."  Thus  a  Subaltern  Genua 
and  a  Snbahem  Spedea  am  convertible. 

1      nailir,  p.     (l4iiM  4tfWM,  L.  fi. «.  L  e.  ]B.-Baa 
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The  dbtinotiQiis  tanA  deioitlmit  in  this  paragraph  «re  taken  from 
the  celebrated  J5Uroduotion^  of  Poipbyiy  to  the 
Oategoriti  of  Ariatotla^  and  tbcy  have  been  gcn- 
enflj  adopted  hj  logicmna.  It  u  evident^  that  the  onlj  abeolnte 
diitinotioii  heie  eetaUished,  it  thiA  between  the  H^gfaeat  or  Sai^me 
Genua  and  the  Lowest  Sf»ecieB;  for  the  other  daaaes— to  wit»  the 
SohelterB  or  Intermediate — are,  all  and  each,  either  genera  or 
gpeoies,  acoording  aa  we  regard  them  in  an  aaoending  or  a  descend* 
ing  order,  —  the  same  concept  bemg  a  genni^  if  considered  as  a 
whole  containing  under  it  inferior  concepts  as  partly  and  a  species, 
if  considered  as  itself  the  part  of  a  higher  concept  or  whole.  The 
distinction  of  concepts  into  Gcnns  and  Species,  into  SuprcTno  and 
Intermediate  Genus,  into  Lowest  and  lnterinc<liate  .Spoeies,  is  n1! 
that  Logic  takes  into  nceount;  because  these  an-  all  the  distinctinng 
of  deijree  that  are  crtveri  necessarily  in  the  form  of  thoughti  and  as 
abstraeteil  from  all  detertoinate  matter. 
It  is,  however,  proper  here  to  say  a  word  in  regani  to  the  Cat- 
egories or  Predicaments  of  Aristotle.  These  are 
^^Ckt^gwlw  of  Aal^  classes  into  which  Existence  is  divided, — 

viz.,  1,  Substance;  2,  Quantity;  3,  Quality;  4, 
Relation ;  5,  Action;  6,  Passion;  7,  Where ;  8,  When;  9,  Postnre; 
and  10^  Habit*  (By  ibis  last  is  meant  the  relation  of  a  containing 
to  a  contained.)    They  are  comprehended  in  the  two  following 


AAatf  MS  MITOS,  flvforo,  rcMgcrat  oatos. 
But  cru  Btotio,  nee  tiaicttni  ttoA 

9 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  eoliyor^  it  is  « term  bor- 
rowed from  the  oonrts  of  law,  in  wluch  it  Ht- 

orij.mT  monniiif;  crally  sigolfles  ou  oecvMtfion.  In  a  philosophical 
tkmrnml^^^^  ^    application,  it  has  two  meanings,  or  rather  it  is 

nsed  in  a  general  and  in  a  restricted  sense.  In 
its  general  sense,  it  meftns,  in  closer  conformity  to  its  original  np- 
plication,  simply  a  predication  or  attribution  /  in  its  restricted 
sense,  it  has  been  deflected  to  denote  predications  or  attributions 

of  a  very  loAy  generality,  in  other  "wnrds,  certain  classes  of  a  very 
widr-  "x tension.  I  may  here  notice,  that,  in  modern  philosophy,  it 
has  in-en  very  arl)itrarily,  in  fict  very  ahnsively,  jierverted  fr.  111 
both  its  primary  and  its  secondary  si<]rnificat!<>n  among  tiie  aneicni.s. 
Aristotle  first  employed  the  term  (for  the  supposition  that  he  bur- 

:Miirmr!lji  r.  {.   Vide  Vionellns  Uip  H— Bd.] 

ILex,  AiL  v.  Prmdieamamtm-    £d.]  9.  lOM. 
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rowed  his  categories,  name  and  thing,  6rom  the  Pythagorean  Archy* 
taa  is  now  exploded— > the  trestiee  under  the  name  of  this  philofl- 
opher  heing  proved  to  be  a  oomparatiTelj  recent  forgery'), — I 
Bayv  Aristotle  flrat  employed  the  term  to  denote  a  certain  dasiifica- 
tion,  apotitHori,  of  the  modes  of  oljecliTe  or  real  ezistenoe;'  and 
the  word  was  afterwards  employed  and  applied  in  the  same  manner 

hj  Flctmns,*  and  other  of  the  older  philosophers. 
Kant .  empi<qrM«t         ^^^4  conformity  to. his  ex* 

of  the  term.  "   ,     .    ^  .S/  ^    ...^       •  ^, 

ample,  by  many  other  recent  phUosophers,  the 
word  bag  been  iisnr|)ed  to  denote  the  a  priori  co^itionai  or  fhn- 
damental  finrns  of  thought,  l^or  did  Kant  stop  have ;  and  I  may 

explain  to  you  the  genealogy  of  another  of  his 

exprcfisions,  of  wbir-li  I  «!eo  many  of  liis  German 


.  ,  ,  !  ^  (lisoiplos  are  unaware.  IW  the  Schoolmen, 
original  emplcTiBMn  '  ' 

and OM by  Kaai.  whatever,  as  more  general  than  the  ten  cate- 

gories, could  not  he  contained  under  them,  was 
said  to  rise  beyond  them  —  to  transcetid  them;  and,  accordingly, 
such  terms  as  being,  one^  whoU^  good,  etc.,  were  called  transcendent 
or  trauscaideutal  {fransccndcnlia  or  transcendentalia),^  Kant,  as 
he  had  twisted  the  term  category y  twisted  also  thei»e  correlative 
expressions  from  their  original  meaning,  fie  did  not  even  employ 
the  two  terms  Innwoandlml  and  trcoMoendmiai  as  conelatiTe.  The 


1  So  iWifiwilwi^  p.  MO.— Bp. 

2  Sr-o  pajwcially  SSetaph.^  It.  7.  Tu  the  trfa- 
tiM  cpecially  devoted  to  tb«in,  the  Categories 
•n  vfa««d  rather  la  A  i>Mnnti0^  tea  la  ft 
toctaphynlfal  asjicct  — En. 

3  VI.,  1.  i.,  c.  i.  —  Ed. 

^IbitSkd.  r.ir.,p.  1% («d.  BMWtwmi),  J»». 
Itgomrna,  \  39.  — Eu 

«  [Sm  Facciolati,  /iuri.,  p.  and  liui.,  \t, 
28.]  [Lofica,  t.  i.,  Rmdimetm  LlgietL,  V.  I.,  o. 
iv.,  i  7.  "  Aliud  eat  rax«f  onewm,  qood  ><i;7iiincnt 
certain  qaamdam  rem  categwla  coiuprtlitu- 
Mm :  aliud  lati—,  4|dad  ttnila  0«t«gorU  «on- 
tinctur,  sed  per  omnea  vagator,  citjnmodi 
aont  esienlia,  bonilas,  ordo,  et  aimilia  luuluu" 
Logiea,  t  U.,  TwUHMumtB  Ltgkm,  F.  I.,  e.  IL 
*'Sont  quKdam  vocabula,  qnir  rffi<a  et  (ran* 
tandrntia  dicuntur;  quod  geutu  quodlibct  ex.- 
VpCTpnt  in  onaf  ll<|Btlt  H^fmodi  mat 
Mt,  aMpad,  rti,  mmum,  vtrmn,  boitmu"  CL 
Jb&Pt  Werk»,  p.  687  note  ^  — Ed.] 

Kiahided  from  the  AiMsMttB  Ctttwotfai, 
all  cxo^t  the  following: 

Bk  pMta  Toeii— Vox  oda  al  ■'—p'rri  t»* 

hm  WNMiiiBft  )oeMidli.» 
Kx  parte  r  nt    "  tml*  yn  mm,  SilSi,  wHi, 

tota." 

See  oth«n  In  Marmellttti,  bagvgt,  c  l.| 


SasdMMii,  p.      f^mnaOn  ihw  m  hb 

own  the  rcrsee  — 

Complexnai,  ComijpiiSiat,  Fletoa,  Poijr« 
Yox  loglM,  D«w,  fcwdwiiy  IHfatio,  Pkii- 

Bae,  etadkae,  ctegortii w  Drtplwilw.  • 

And  SaadiMM  (£«t«Mt  L.  t.  e  tBL),  alWr 

ciHiip  (he  mnemonic  of  the  f^trporiw  thcm- 
£<!lvcs,  adds,  "  lu  alic^ua  istarutu  olaeaium 
qaioqaid  utpiam  re  rum  eit  ooUoeator;  ttlit 
sit  ttNwm  qut<I,  rra//,  eoinpUtum,  UmitaUtqut  aC 
^t<<E,  fuuurix.  Kxtiluut  urge*  lii^  aedibiu  /a* 
MtflgaM  Stcumla,  Privatiomes,  et  JFVda,  qnte 
tton  rant  realia;  Oanertta^  BjtdnKa,  et  Com- 
pUxa,  quia  non  rant  una ;  Part,  quia  non  est 
coinpletum  quid;  Deus,  quia  non  est  flnitK} 
TntHtemOttu,  quia  MOi  «t  *~  BStani. 
HIbo  reraieoli: 

ttlTO, 

rar%  Deus,  .^uivocum,  Traoaoendens, 

IBunt  cxciujB  di0aa  diMflnw  Ma  aonaLi*' 

—  Ed.] 

tTlwttiM  ihOagartm  sf  AiMoM  naaafti^ 

]>1!cab1i'  to  GimI,  !ux>  (r>.^do)  AMswHa,  Al 
CofiutieiM  Font  n<«,  e.  iii.J 
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latter  he  appMfidM  a  07110117m  figrapricrifto  deDOie  those  element! 

of  Ibonght  whkih.  were  native  end  neoe88«r7  te  the  mind  itself  end 

vhioht  though  not  manifested  out  of  experienee,  were  stiU  not  con- 

tingctitly  derived  from  U  by  an  a  posteriori  prooeas  of  L^eneraliza- 

tion.   The  term  transcendent,  on  the  contrary,  he  applied  to  all 

pretended  knowledge  that  transcended  experience,  and  was  not 

given  in  an  originnl  principle  of  the  mind.    Transcendental  he  thus 

applied  in  a  favorable,  transcendent  in  a  coudemuatory  acoept&> 

tion.*    But  to  return  from  this  (li<z;rossion. 

Tho  Categories  of  Aristotle  do  not  properly  constitute  a  logical, 

but  a  metaphysical,  treatise  ;  niid  they  are,  ae- 

OatafOriM  of  Aril-  cordin'rlv,  not  overlooked  in  the  Aristuiclic 
IdleMitiiphjriiMd.  & 

books  ou  the  First  rhilosophy,  which  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Mataphysics  (ra  /icra  ra  ^vauca).  Their  insertion 
in  the  series  of  the  snrviving  treatiaee  of  Ariatotle  on  a  logical 
ai^^ent,  is,  therelbfe,  an  error.' 

Bat,  looldttg  at  these  daaiet  as  the  higheet  genera  into  whi«h 
■un|4e  being  ia  divided,  they  are^  I  thinks  obnoziooa  to  variona  ob- 

jeotionB.  Without  paoBiog  to  ahow  that  in  other 
ctcgork.  eritid2»d    nspoeta  they  are  imperf^  it  is  maniftet  thai 
j^jjj^  the  supreme  genus  or  categoiy  Jsemg  is  not 

immediately  divided  into  these  ten  claaaes,  and 
that  they  neither  constitute  coiirdinute  nor  distinct  species.  For 
Being  (to  w,  ens)  is  primarily  divided  into  Being  hj  itself  {ens  per 
ac),  and  Being  hij  accidcjU  {ens  per  accidcns).  Being  hy  j7vsv7/*  corre- 
sponds to  the  first  Category  of  Aristotle,  e(]uivalent  to  substance; 
Being  bg  accident  comprehends  the  other  nine,  hut  is,  I  think,  more 
properly  divided  in  the  following  manner:  —  Being  by  a^^cident  \s 
viewed  either  us  absolute  or  as  relative.  As  absolute,  it  flows  either 
from  tlie  matter,  or  from  the  form  of  things.  If  from  the  mutter, 
it  is  Quantity,  Aristotle's  second  category;  if  from  the  form,  it  is 
QucUUyy  Aristotle's  third  category.  As  relative,  it  corresponds  to 
Aiiatetle'a  fourth  category,  Bdation  ;  and  to  Relation  all  the  other 
aix  may  be  redooed.  For  the  category  Wher^  ia  the  relation  of  a 
thing  to  other  things  in  apace;  the  category  When  ia  the  relation  of 
a  thing  to  other  things  in  time.  AsHon  and  JPoMion  conatitnte  a 
rfngle  relation,  — the  relation  of  the  agent  and  the  patient.  Posture 
ia  the  relation  of  the  parte  of  the  body  to  each  other ;  finally,  SabU 


X  iHUib  d;  r.  r.»  9.  MO,  fdtt.  SoMskfMU. 

tTluit  tlM  Categories  of  ArMotto  amViol 

l0;:ical  but  ni<t«jjtiysica!,  sit'  C.  rnrli'toii; 
(ThofDaa  Compton  Carkton,  PkilosajMa^  Vm^ 
•MTM,  2>UPi  JM»  d.  fL  4 1>— Xd.] 


«  With  thii  eltMiilcition  of  tlw>  CatcgoriM, 
iMt  a.   8aai«z,  DitpiMitmm  Muaph^iem* 
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is  the  relation  of  a  thing  eontniniDg  and  a  thing  oontained.  The 
little  I  have  now  s^d  in  regard  to  the  categories  of  Aiistotle  is 
mora,  perhaps,  than  I  was  strictly  wan-anted  to  say,  considering 
thftii,  as  I  do,  as  wholly  cxtralogicai,  and  I  have  merely  referred  to 
tlieiii  as  exliibitiog  m  example  q£  tbe  application  of  the  doctiine 
ol'  el. i.ssiii cation.* 

I  may,  likewise,  notice,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  physical  sciences  of 
arrangement,  the  be*,t  instances  of  wliioh  are  seen 
>aniea  fur t)ie differ-     ill  tlic  diliereut  Uupaituieuts  of  Xuturul  lliistory, 
•at  Mqpt  in  tte  mim     \i  jg  found  neoewary,  in  order  to  mark  the  relative 
«i°''cru(I^^^^^'i^  of  eadi  step  in  tbe  aseending  and  descend- 

MDSMiMBt.  ing  nrisB  of  daasesi  to  boMow  on  it  a  particular 

deaignatioo.  Thna  kinff«hm^  tiaft,  order,  tribe, 
famUy^  gmus,  mbgenus,  speciee^m/ibepecieeiVQiriety^mdi  the  liln^  are 
terms  that  sem  eooTemeiitlj  to  mark  oat  the  Tarioaa  degrees  of 
generaliaatloii,  in  its  application  to  the  descriptiTO  sciences  of  bik 
tw«.  With  snch  spedal  applications  and  oontingent  dilferenoes, 
Lo^o  has,  however,  no  conoenu  I  therefore  proceed  to  tlie  last 
relative  denomination  of  concepts  under  die  head  of  Sabordination 
'in  Extension^  It  ia  expressed  in  the  following  parsgniph: 

1  XXXVn.  A  genna  sa  containing  under  it  species^  or  a 
species  as  containing  nnder  it  individuals,  Is 
called  a  ZogiccO,  or  Vniversal,  or  Su^'eei, 
wiMiMwdSwrtB.       or  JSu^ecHve,  or  Potential  Whole;  while 

species  as  contained  under  a  genus,  and  in- 
dividuals as  contained  under  a  species,  are  called  X/Ogicalf  or 
Univertait  or  /Suiffect,  or  Mffective,  or  Potential  Parte*  M  eon^ 


1  There  in  nothing  in  rcRdnl  to  wTiloh  k  1719.  Thanrln,  I.fTicnn  PhUosophjnim,i  .  Cntf. 

greater  diveniltjr  oi  oijaiiuii  liiis  pruvailed,  gortma.  (For  various  attempts  «t  redaction 

wmrn  among  LegMwH,  tlian  tbo  number  of  and  ehwriSction  of  the  catefoHw,  «■  Plol^ 

Ckttgoriw.  for  »ome  allow  only  two  — Sob-  nn*.  Ennmrf ,  VI,  L.  H.,  o.  8  «  m?.  (Tennc 

Mrnee  and  Mode;  others  three— Substance,  maun,  Gfuh.  <Ur  Phil.,  vi.,  p.  175  tt  stq.)  in- 

Uodv,  and  KeJatloii ;  others  four— MM,  rid  tbe  Armenian,  ia  Brandfs,  8iMm  ad 

apeee,  Matter,  and  Motion;  others  seven  Aristot.,  p.  49.    Uamtu,  Animart  Jrf^tot  ^L. 

wUck  mn  conpKlWBded  in  tbe  Ibllowlog  iv.,  p.  80  et  t*q.,  ed.  1660,  Ed.]  Jo.  i  k  ut  Ml- 


raiiJulaiiiifi.   Conelusitmrt,   Opera,  p.  00,  ed. 
M<fiJi,  Mimm»t  ^riM^  JMSMji  9(t-    'Basil,  1572;  Lanrentiujt  Valla,  [DiateeUnt  Dh- 


BaeondliM 


MTo^  jmtaUotu*^  CO.  i.  ii.—  Ed.]   Eogenios,  A07uci^ 

OosMfw lfai«tfa,aaSannil«ut4lfta«bM.»    »-1SB«  air.  Ob  tfatagorlo  tables  of  Tarioos 

authors,  see  Denzlnxer,  /»«e.  Lf>K  ,  n.  »  rA>,  p. 
66-  On  hiKtory  of  categori«>ja  in  uutk^uity, 
r^itaneD,  Ouysippea  Phil.  Fundamenux^  p.  1 
tt  arq.  For  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Platoni«ts 
itrtevrlr*s  Lot^e,  c.  H.  H  li2;  R«(<r*  Ateontnt  and'Stoics  on  the  fiiibject  of  the  Calegorie*, 
of,  ir^ris, p. 086  r<  See  Faociolati.  Lni;>n\^  see  Facciolati,  Inu.  Log..  [LofUa  t.  ii..  p.  ii  « 
t.  1.  Itmtim*mt«  Lagua,  1*.  I.,  c.  iii.  p.  iSL  p.  U  4t  $tq.  Cf.  Tn mlckiiburgh,  GuekiehU 
VunktHtMuFkOgt^LL  p.  82,  ed.    *r  JCi(««nbNM/«,  pp.  2S1, 267.— ED.] 
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(-•aiimdi?idaal  m  oontaining  in  it  species,  or  a  species  tm^ 
containing  in  it  genera,  is  called  a  Metaphysical  or  Formal  or 
Actual  Whole;  while  species  as  contained  in  an  iudividnnl,  nnd 

ppnoni  as  container!  in  sj)ccies,  arc  callcil  l^fet'iphyi^iral^  or  J'\>r- 
mal,  or  Actnal  J*art^}  'JMiis  nomenclature,  liowever,  in  so  i'ar  as 
metajthysical  is  o|>f>n<so(l  to  lo^cal,  is  iuept;  lor  w<'  •sliall  see 
that  both  those  wholes  and  parts  are  equally  logical,  and  that 
logicians  have  been  at  fault  in  oousidcring  one  of  them,  in  tkeir 
doctrine  of  reasoning,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

A  wMe  ui  that  which  contains  parts  j  a  part  u  that  which  iB 
ooBtMned  in  %  whde.  But  as  the  valatiDn  of  a 
whole  and  parts  is  a  vdatioB  depeadtnt^on  the 
point  of  view  from  whioh  the  mind  eontemplaites  the  objects  of  its 
knowledge,  and  as  there  are  different  points  of  view  in  whioh  these 
iBSj  be  oonsiderad,  it  follows  that  there  may  also  he  difibrent  wholes 
and  parts.  Phtloaophers  bare^  aooordingly,  made  varioos  enumerar 
tions  of  wholes ;  and,  without  perplexing  yon  with  any  minute  dis- 
oaanon  of  their  various  dlTidons,  it  may  be  proper,  in  order  to 
make  you  better  aware  of  the  two  wholes  with  whioh  Logio  is  oon« 
versant,  —  (and  that  there  are  two  logioal  wholes,  and  oonsequently, 
^0  grand  forms  of  reasoning,  and  not  one  alone,  as  all  logicians 

have  hitherto  taught,  I  shall  horoafter  endeavor 
G«mni  vtow  of     to  convince  you),  —  to  this  end,  I  say,  it  may  bo 
yf^^^^  e.\[>e<lieut  to  give  you  a  gvneral  view  of  tlie 

various  wholes  into  which  the  human  mind  may 
group  np  the  ohjects  of  its  speculation. 

WholtJb  may  first  be  divided  into  two  genera, —  into  a  AVhole 
by  itself  (totum  per  ae),  and  a  Whole  by  acci- 

Whoi«    a«ktoM.  (^'"'»      aceidau).    A  Whole  perteiB 

that  which  the  parts  of  their  proper  nature 

neeeeaarily  oonstitote;  thus  body  and  soul  oonstitnte  the  man.  A 

Whole  per  accident  is  that  which  the  parta  make  up  contingently ; 

as  when  man  is  considered  as  made- up  of  the  poor  and  the  rich. 

A  Whole  jMTse  may,  again,  be  subdivided  .Into  five  kinds,  into  a 

Logical,  a  Metaphysical,  a  Physical,  a  ]\fathe- 
whoie  p^u  divide  matical,  and  a  Collective,  l',  A  Logical,  styled 
^*  *^  *  Universal,  a  Subject  or  Subjective,  a  Po- 
tential Whole ;  and,  2%  A  Metaphysical,  styled 

also  a  Formal  or  an  Actual  Wholc^ — these  I  have  defined  in  the  para- 

I  S«e  Timpler,  Logiea,  (p.  232    if?.]   Fao-    iea  Rtstittaa^  P.  HI.,  0.  ii^  }  2,  ed.  (ienera;, 
MMI,  tLtgitm,  t.  L,  RtSmmta  t^lm,  P.  TU,    M  — B^l  BW|«n«yk,   
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graph.  It  is  manifest  thnt  the  logical  and  metaphyaioal  wholes 
the  conrerse  of  eacli  other.  For  as  the  logical  whole  is  the  genna, 
the  logical  parts  the  species  an'l  in  livi  ltial ;  in  the  metaphysical, 
ecotUrc^  an  individual  is  the  whole  oi  which  the  species,  a  8|)ecie8  the 
whole  of  which  the  genera,  are  the  parts,  A  metaphysicnl  w]\oIe  is 
thus  manil'estly  the  whole  determined  by  the  comprehension  of  a 
concept,  iis  a  logical  whole  is  that  whole  dcterniiued  by  its  exten- 
sion ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  wliolo  of  comprehension 
afibrds  the  conditions  of  a  process  of  reasoning  equally  valid, 
equally  useful,  equally  easy,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  equally  natu- 
ral, a^  that  affiwded  by  the  whole  of  the  erteniioa,  H  mwi  be 
allowed  that  it  ia  equally  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  logical 
whole,  aa  the  whole  whioh  haa  hitherto  ezoloaiTely  obtained  that 

denommalion.  8%  A  Phyaioaly  or»  aa  it  la  lika- 
wiae  called,  an  EMential  Whole,  ia  that  whiA 
oonaiatB  of  matter  and  of  £mn,  in  other  worda^  of  anbetanee  and  ef 
tf>  ifitliMirtlnil        accident,  as  its  essential  parts.    4®,  A  Mathff- 


matioal,  called  likewise  a  Quantitative,  an  In- 
tegral, more  properly  an  Integrate,  Whole  {U^um  uUtgratum)^  is 
that  which  is  composed  of  integral,  or,  more  properly,  of  integrant 
parts  {jtftrtes  intefjrantes).  In  tliis  whole  every  part  lies  out  of  every 
other  p;!!  t,  whereas,  in  a  physical  Avliole,  tlie  iTinttpr  and  form,  the 
giihstnnco  and  accident,  permeate  and  modify  each  other,  'riius,  in 
the  integrate  whole  of  a  human  body,  the  liead,  body,  and  limbs,  its 

integrant  parts,  are  not  contained  in,  but  each  lies 


■P, '  ^^^^  each  other.  .)°,  A  Collective,  styled  also  a 

Whole  of  Aggregation,  i&  that  which  has  its  material  parts  separate 
and  accidentally  thrown  together,  as  an  army,  a  heap  of  stones,  a 
pile  of  wheat,  ete.* 

But  to  proceed  now  to  an  explanation  of  the  terms  In  the  para- 
graph laat  dictated.  Of  these,  none  seem  to  reqntre  any  exposition, 
save  the  worda  mUffwaUve  and  poUntial^  aa  aynonyma  applied  to  a 
Logical  or  UniTerul  whole  or  parta. 
The  fimner  of  theae, — the  term  md^«oHit€j  or  more  properly  auft- 
jeOtf  aa  applied  to  the  apedea  aa  parts  subjacent 
Th^  firms  *«*;>«  and    |^  ^  Ijiv^Q  under,  a  geuttB,  — to  tho  individuala, 
TTtiSr^Mfl       P*"^  aubjacent  to,  or  lying  nnder,  a  apedea, 
la  a  clear  and  appropriate  ei^reaalon.  Bat,  aa 
applied  to  genus  or  species,  considered  as 
wholes,  the  terra  subjert  is  manifestly  improper,  and  the  term  suh- 
Jective  hardly  defensible.  In  like  manner,  the  term  umw«a^  aa 

1  8«e  at)«T«,  p.  142,  note. —Sow 
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applied  to  genoi  or  ipecien^  ooiuid«ied  as  \6gM  wbolea,  is  oomot ; 
bat  as  applied  to  iDdiYidnals,  «oiisid«red  as  logical  parts,  it  is  tised 
in  opposition  to  its  proper  meaning.  The  desire^  however,  to  obtain 
epithets  oommon  both  to  the  parts  and  to  the  whole,  and  thoa  to 
indieate  at  onee  the  relation  in  general,  has  caused  logicians  to  vio- 
hte  the  propiicties  both  of  language  and  of  tliougbt.  But  as  the 
terms  have  been  long  established,  I  thinlc  it  sufiioient  to  put  yon  on 
your  gnard  by  this  observation. 

In  regard  to  the  tarm potential,  —  I  shall,  before  saying  anything, 
read  to  you  a  pnss:iG:f  from  the  Anfimt  Meta" 

The  term  pottntmi.      p/tysirs  of  tho  loariH'd  Lord  31<)n buddu.*  "In 

^  the  hist  place,  it  is  ituposMltlc.  Ity  tlie  n.ature  of 

things,  that  the  gpniis  shoiild  contain  tho  species 
as  a  part  of  it,  and  the  species  li  uid  likewise  eont^iin  the  Lreuus,  in 
the  same  respect.  But,  in  dirt'eieiiL  respects,  it  is  pOhsiUc  that  each 
of  them  may  contain  the  other,  an<l  he  eontJ«ne<l  by  it.  We  must, 
therefore,  try  to  disLiugaish  the  dillercnt  niannei"s  of  containing,  and 
iieittg  ooQt^ned.  And  there  is  a  distinction  that  runs  through  the 
wiiole  of  andent  philosophy,  solving  many  difficulties  that  are 
otherwise  nnsnrmonntable,  and  whieh^  I  hope,  will  likewise  solve 
this  diffionlty.  The  dntinction  I  mean  is  the  dbtinction  betwixt 
wiiat  exists  Mtfui,  or  potentially  only,  and  that  which  exists  hf^r/w^ 
or  aetnally.  In  the  first  sense,  everything  exists  in  its  causes ;  and, 
In  the  other  sense,  nothing  exisUi  bnt  what  is  actually  pro<luced. 
Now,  in  tills  first  sense,  the  whole  species  exists  in  the  genns  ;'for 
the  genus  virtually  contains  the  whole  species,  not  only  what  acta* 
sily  exists  of  it,  but  what  may  exist  of  It  in  any  fiiture  time.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  lowest  sperii  <,  below  which  there  is  nothing 
but  individuals,  contains  virtually  all  those  individuals,  present  and 
future.  Thus,  the  species  man  comprehends  all  the  individuals  now 
existinij,  or  that  sliall  hereafter  exist ;  wliieh,  therefore,  arc  said  to 
be  parts  of  tlie  species  mwi.  On  the  other  hand,  the  genus  is  actu- 
ally contained  in  the  species  ;  and  the  sjucles,  likewise,  in  each  of 
the  individuals  under  it.  Thus,  the  Lrenus  aninud  is  actually  cnn- 
taiued  in  the  species  majL,  without  which  it  could  not  be  c  win  ^  ivud 
to  exist.  And,  for  the  same  ri  a.^on,  the  species  man  is  actually  con- 
tained in  each  individual.  It  is  a  piece  of  justice  which  I  think  I 
owe  to  au  author,  hardly  known  at  all  in  the  western  parts  of 
Bnrope,  to  aeknowledge  that  I  got  the  hint  of  the  solution  of  this 
difliculty  from  him.  The  anther  I  mean  is  a  living  Greek  author, 
Sqgeniin  Diaooons^  at  present  Profisssor,  as  I  am  in&rmed,  in  the 

lTol.Lp.lia. 
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Patriarah'a  Univmty  at  CottttflnUnopkb  who  liM  written  an 
exoeUent  tyitem  of  logio  in  very  good  Attio  OtodL** 
Tbit,  or  rather  a  similar  poMage  at  p.  78  of  Uie  fbxnih  Toltune  of 
tho  AnHaU  Metaphysicty  aifords  Mr.  Stewart  an 

8t«v.rt  H  Htrictur«i     opportumtv  of  making  sundry  nnfiivorable  strio- 

tores  on  the  technioal  language  of  Logie^  in 


regard  to  which  he  asserts,  "  the  adepta  are  not| 
to  this  day,  unanimously  ^reed;**  and  adds,  that  "it  is  an  extraor- 
dinary circumstance,  that  a  discovery  on  which,  in  Lord  Monbod- 
do's  opinion,  the  ir-hoJfi  trrdh  of  the  Byllogistth  depend.t,  nhnwh}  he  of 
so  very  reconl  a  dalt  /"'  Now  this  is  another  example  may 
sei  v(.'  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  any  confidonce  in  the  asse  r- 
tions and  arapimenls  even  of  learned  men.  i On  may  be  surjuihed 
to  hear,  that  so  fur  m  Eugeaius  frotn  l>eing  ll)c  author  of  this  ob- 
servation, and  of  the  term  potential  as  apjilied  to  a  logical  whol^ 
that  botii  are  to  be  found,  witli  few  exceptions,  in  all  the  older  sys- 
tems of  Logic.  To  quote  only  one,  but  one  of  the  best  and  best 
known,  that  of  Bm^pendyok, — he  says,  i>j>caking  of  tbe  logical 
whole :  ^  £t  qnia  nniveisale  subjectas  species  ei  individna  non  acta 
oontinet  sed  potentia ;  fiustom  est»  at  hoo  totum  diolam  sit  tatum  po* 
Untialet  cum  cetene  species  totios  dioantor  Mum  aetuefyt  qnia  partes 
suas  acta  continent.'"  Aiistotle  notices  this  difforenoe  of  the  two 
wholes.* 

Having  thus  terminated  the  conaderatiott  of  concepts  as  rcdpro- 
cslly  related  in  the  perpendioolar  line  of  Sabordination,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  Kxtension,  in  so  fiur  as  they  are  viewed  as  containing 
daascs,  —  I  must,  before  proceeding  to  consider  them  under  this 
quantity  in  the  horizontal  line  of  Coordination,  state  to  you  two 
terms  by  which  characters  or  concepts  are  flenorainnted,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  viewed  as  diffierenoes  by  whkh  a  concept  is  divided  into 
two  subordinate  parts. 

\  XXX YUL  The  charaeter,  or  complement  of  characters,  by 
which  a  lower  genus  or  species  is  distin- 
Par. Zmtw.  On-     guished,  both  from  the  sjeuus  to  which  it  is 

erle,  Bpeplflo,  Mid  la-  . 

subordinate,  and  from  the  other  genera  or 
spedes  with  which  it  b  coordinated,  is 
called  the  Ommie  or  the  Specific  Difmenm  (Sta</K)pa  ycMtn^ 
and  Sia^oyMk  cl&xv,  diffarwtia  gmerioat  and  d^ermUa  spectjica), 
Tbe  snm  of  charaoteis,  agpin,  by  wfaieh  a  ibgnlir  or  individaiil 

1  Bfmfnn,  V,  !  fi    r  J1L,|  1|  r«riw,Tol.       s  Tide  Timplcr,  £«ta,|L  It. 9^ L  Sir  IkM 

Ui.,  |)  188  and  p.  aw,  uoic.  tt  Part*.  —  El>.J 
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thing  is  diidriminated  from  the  speeies  midor  which  il  standu 
and  from  other  indhrldual  things  along  with  which  H  standi, 
ii  called  the  MHvithud  or  Singviar  or  Numaricai  J)^fBren/» 
i^^fBtmtia  iniMdualiB  vel  9inffulari8  TeL  fwflMrlc»}.' 


Two  thinga  are  thna  aaid  to  be  genertoally  difihrent^  iDasnmoh  ae 
they  lie  iq»art  in  two  different  genera  $  apecifi- 

Expuoatioa.       ^^jj^  different,  inaamnch  as  they  lie  apart  in  two 

differeflt  spedes;  individaally  or  nanMiieaUy  different,  inasmuch  as 
tbej  do  not  oonstitnte  one  and  the  same  reality.  Thna  animal  and 
Mom  niajr  be  aaid  to  be  generically  different ;  horse  and  ox  to  be 

specifically  different ;  THghflyer  and  Eclipse  to 
be  numerically  or  in<lividnnlly  different.    It  is 
evident,  however,  that  as  all  genera  and  species 
except  the  hifrhest  of  the  one  and  the  lowest  of  the  other  may  he 
styled  intlifVf  1  (  ntly  either  genera  or  species,  ^t^mc  difference  and 
specijic  dijf  t  n'nce  are  in  general  only  various  expressions  of  the  same 
thing;  and,  accordinflfly,  the  terms  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous^ 
which  ajjply  properly  only  to  the  correlation  of  genera,  are  usually 
apfilled  equally  to  the  correlation  of  species. 
^IndiTidnal  existences  can  only  be  peilhetly  diaeriminated  in  Per^ 
oeption,  external  or  internal,  and  their  nomerical 
TT.,i!ridBai  or         ^^^gg^^  m  endlcss ;  for  of  aU  poasihle  contni- 

diotorj  attribntea  the  one  or  the  other  mast,  on 
the  fpriiMsipiea  of  Oontiadietion  and  Exdnded  lOddle,  bo  oonsldered 
as  belonging  to  each  indiTidnal  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  spedes 
and  genera  may  be  perfectly  discriminated  by  one  or  fsw  charae- 
ten.  For  example,  man,  is .  distingtiished  from  every  genus  or 
apeeies  of  animal  by  the  one  character  of  rationality;  fn'cnif/le^  from 
every  other  class  of  mathematical  figures,  by  the  single  character  of 
trilaterality.  It  is,  therefore,  far  easier  adequately  to  describe  a 
genns  or  species  than  an  iTidividnal  existence:  n<?  in  the  latter  case, 
we  must  select,  out  of  the  iridniti  multitude  <  f  «  iKiracters  which  an 
individual  comprises,  a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  or  those  by 
wliieh  the  thing  may  most  easily  be  recognized."'  But  as  those 
which  we  thus  select  are  only  a  few,  and  are  only  selected  with 
reference  to  our  faculty  of  apprehension  and  our  capacity  of  mem- 
ory, they  always  constitute  only  a  petty,  and  often  not  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  numerical  differences  by  which  the  individuality 
eC  the  oljeet  Sa  dstormiaed. 
Having  now  termmated  the  /Mmaideratlon  of  the  Snbordination  of 
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oanoepts  under  £zt«i»ioii»  it  k  only  necessoiy  to  obaorve  tlial  their 
CoSi^OAtuui  under  that  quantity  affords  notbing  wMch  requires 
explanation,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  fikUowing  penignm>b : 

%  YYYTY.  KotioDs,  in  SO  &r  as  they  arc  coorideved  the 

courdinate  species  of  the  same  genus  may 
iitoniliw^oroiMiaijpiir  called  Con.^pec{es  ;  nnd  in  so  fnr  ns  Con- 

species  are  considpred  to  be  different  l>ut 
uot  eontnidictory,  they  nr*'  jiropcily  called  JJiscretc  or  />/.'<- 
jfiiirt  Xoffonit  {jiodotics  (iiscretce  vel  diftjunctm).  The  term 
Jjuyir-itv  {Holiant^  di.<}><ii-(itm)  is  frequently  applied  to  this 
op|)0!*iti«'ii  of  notions,  but  less  jiroporly  ;  for  this  ounht  to  be 
reserved  U)  denote  the  correspoiuliug  opposition  of  nolionsi  in 
the  quantity  of  Comprehension. 

I  condade  the  eonalderatkm  of  eoneepte,  as  dependent  on  Exten- 
flion,  by  a  statement  of  the  two  general  laws,  by  whicb  both  Snb- 
ordinatiap  and  Co0vdination  of  notioni,  under  thb  quantity,  are 
regolated. 

%  XL.  The  vhole  olaeBifioatiott  of  thinge  1^  Genera  and 
Speeiee  Is  governed  by  two  laws.  The  one 

J^IL^:^  of  ^  «f  JBamogcnelt!/  (jrrh.ci^ 
aubor<iinauo'aan<ico-    ptum  MmMffmeUotU^  18,  —  That  how  dif> 

ordiBAUoo^imder  xx^     ^^^^^^  soever  may  be  any  two  concepts, 


€d-viz.  ofiiomoe«^.  tbey  both  atUl  stand  snbordinsted  under 
and  Heieroff»-  gQ^iG  highcr  coucept;  in  other  words,  things 
the  most  dissimilar  must,  in  eertain  rcs]«ects, 
be  similar.  The  other,  the  law  of  Iletd'Ofi'^ri'  Kif  [priHcipium 
IIet€roge)i€itatU),  is,  —  That  every  conce)>t  contains  <»ther  eon- 
eeptf  nnder  it ;  and,  tiierefore,  when  divided  proximately,  wo 
descend  always  to  other  conecj-ts,  but  never  to  nidividuais;  in 
other  words,  things  the  most  hoinocrenoous  —  similar — must, 
in  ceilaiu  respects,  be  helerogeueou6  —  di»siiuilar. 

*0f  these  two  Uwi»  the  former,  as  the  principle  whidi  enables^ 

and  in  £iot  compels,  us  to  rise  fiom  species  to 
ExpiioaHon.  ^y^^^^  detcmiines  the  prooeis  of 

speeifieauoD.  Genenficstion ;  and  the  latter,  as  the  pnnciple 

which  enables,  and  in  &ot  oompels,  ns  to  find 
always  s]>ecies  under  a  genus,  is  that  which  regulates  the  process  of 
Specification.  The  second  of  these  laws,  it  is  evident,  is  only  tme 
ideally,  only  true  m  theory.  The  infinite  divisibility  of  eoncepts^ 
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like  the  inflnite  ^virilnlitjr  of  space  and  time,  exists  only  in  specula- 
tion. And  that  it  is  theoretically  valid,  will  be 
Law  of  Heternjre-     manifest,  if  wc  take  two  similar  concepts,  that 
^ty  tine  oaly  In  the-  conceptS  with  a  small  difference :  letQS 

then  clearly  represent  to  ourselves  this  difference, 
and  we  shall  find  that  how  small  soever  it  may  be,  we  can  always 
conceive  it  still  less,  without  being  notliing,  that  is,  we  can  <livide  it 
arf  infultum;  but  as  each  of  tliesc  i n ft nitesimally  diverging  differ- 
ences artbnls  always  the  couditiou  of  new  species,  it  is  evident  that 
we  e&n  never  end,  that  is,  reach  tlie  individual,  except  per  saltum} 
There  is  another  law,  wliich  Kant  promulgates  in  the  Critique 
of  i*ute  Jitiisofty^  and  which  may  be  called  the  law  of  Logical 

Affinity,  or  the  law  of  Logical  Continuity.  It 
of  LogiMi  A»       this,— Thai  do  two  coOrdiBate  species  toach 
so  closely  on  each  other,  bat  that  we  can  con- 
esive  other  or  others  mtermediate.  Thns  mon  and  oron^-ottton^, 
tiephani  and  rMnoceroit  are  proximate  species,  bnt  still  how  great 
is  the  dUferenoe  between  them,  and  how  many  species  can  we  not 
imagine  to  onrselves  as  possibly  inte^acent? 
This  law  I  haTS,  however,  thrown  out  of  aceonnt,  as  not  nniver- 
sally  tme.   For  it  breaks  down  wlu  n  we  apply 
Gronnrt3  on  which        ^  mathematical  dassifications.   Thus  all  an- 

this  Ihw  uitwt  bti  re*         .  .  -  i  ^  *^  rt 

gles  are  either  acnte  or  right  or  obtuse.  For 


between  these  three  coordinate  species  or  genera 
no  others  can  possibly  be  interjected,  though  wc  may  always  subdi- 
vide each  of  these,  in  various-  manners,  into  a  multitude  of  lower 
sj>eeie«.  This  1-iw  is  also  not  true  wlien  the  coordinate  species  are 
distiu-nushed  \>v  eonit  m1:i  lory  attributes.  There  can  in  tliesu  l>e 
no  interjacent  species,  on  tlie  principle  of  Excluded  Middle.  Fnr 
example:  —  in  tiie  Cuvierian  elassifieation  the  genus  (riii)n(il  is 
divided  into  the  two  species  of  vtrttlrata  and  iuvertebrata,  tliat  is, 
into  animals  with  a  backbone  —  with  a  spinal  nuurow;  and  animals 
witiiont  a  backhone — withont  a  spinal  sutrrow.  Is  it  possible  to 
ooneeive  the  posdbUity  of  any  intermediate  class  P* 

1  Cf.  Krnf ,  Xiya^  {  46  f^lH^  ttd  f^llB,  3  Hachmann,  [Logik,  i  61,  pp.  102,  108.^! 
•  P.flS,«d.  BtMBkrans,  C£.  Krug,  Logik, 
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STOICHBIOZiOOY. 

SECTION  II  OF  THS  PB0DUCT8  OF  THOUGHT. 

L— ENKOEHATIC. 

m.  SBCIPBOCAL  BELATIOHS  OF  CONCEPTS. 

B.  QnA21TlTT  OF  COHPEEHENSION. 

Hathto  now  concluded  the  oonaidenition  of  the  Reoiprocal  Be- 
lation  of  Concepts  as  detenmaed  by  the  quantity 
«r^^!^Zilcl!^    of  Eartenaion,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  that  rela- 
1^1^  tiOD  as  regulated  by  the  counter  quantity  of 

Comprebensioik.    On  this  taks  Um  foilowing 
paragraph ;  —  • 

Y  XLL  When  two  or  more  concepts  are  compared  together 
aocording  to  theur  Comprehension,  they 
^"  .  oolnoide  or  they  do  not :  that  is,  they 

cai  and  SuTomit  no-  *  * 

U4HM.  either  do  or  do  not  comprise  the  same  ohaN 

acters.  Notions  are  thus  divided  into  IdM' 

Heal  and  Different  (conc^ptua  iderUici  et  dtveni).  The  Iden- 
tical are  either  absolutely  or  relatively  the  same.  Of  notions 
Ahsolvtehj  Identical  there  are  aotnally  none ;  notions  Jtehtivdy 
Identical  are  called,  likewise,  Similuar  or  Ooffnate  {noHones 
^  similes^  affines^  cognaUc) ;  and  if  the  common  attributes,  by 
which  they  nrc  allicil,  be  proximate  and  necessary,  they  are 
called  lieciprooating  or  ConioertibU  {notionea  reciprocm,  can- 
vertilnks),^ 

In  explanation  of  this  paragraph,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  a 
word  in  regard  to  notions  absolutely  Identical.    Tliat  such  £ure 
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inHMMMiWf'j  Is  **  For,  it  being  assumed  that  such  exisfci 

ns  absolutely  identioal,  thejT  neoBMarily  have  no 
BspikBtion.  differences  by  which  they  can  be  distaoffuiflbed : 

but  what  are  mauoMnibM  can  be  known,  neithw 


as  two  concepts,  nor  as  two  identical  concepts; 
because  we  are,  ex  hi/pothcsi\  unable  to  discriminate  the  one  from 
the  other.  They  are,  therefore,  to  us  as  one.  Notions  absolutely 
identical  can  only  be  admitted,  if,  abstractincr  <^ur  view  aUoircther 
from  the  concepts,  we  denominate  those  notions  idtitUicaly  which 
have  reference  to  one  and  the  same  object,  and  which  are  conceived 
cither  hy  different  minds,  or  by  the  same  mind,  but  at  cliflbrent 
times.  Their  diiierence  is,  theretbrc,  one  not  intrinsic  and  neces- 
sary, but  only  extrinsic  aud  contingent.  Taken  in  this  sense,  Abso- 
btidy  IdetUicat  notioiii  wQl  be  only  a  leat  ooireet  ezpraaaioB  Ibr 
Bee^ooatinff  or  CanoerHiU  notions." ' 

%  XLLL  Goniidered  nnder  their  Comprehendon,  eonoepta^ 
igam,  m  relation  to  eaofa  other,  are  aaid  to 
rmr.  XI4I,  oppo.        eithoT  Oonffrwnf  or  Affneing^  inaamndlr 


i  of  0>m>pU. 

as  the  J  may  be  eonneoled  in  thought;  or 

Oo^/lictivey  inasmuch  aa  they  cannot.  The  oonfliction  consti- 
totes  tlic  Opposition  of  notions  (to  hmKMrSai,  opi>ositio).  This 
is  twofold  or  Contradictory  OjtposiHon,  caXied 

likewise  RepugnanCt  (to  d^ru^amcws  diroccur^cu,  din-t^rrt?,  oppogi- 
tio  immediata  sive  contrculictoria,  repugnantia) ;  and,  2**,  J/e- 
difffe  or  Cmiirary  Oppo.<>ition  (to  h^vruaq  a*TiK€to-.9ru,  cvavnorrf^^ 
Oj'i'osUiu  mediata  vel  '■,,ntrtir!'i).  'J'lie  former  emerji^es  when 
one  concept  abolishes  {Jollit)^  directly  or  by  simple  negation, 
what  another  esiublishes  (pom'f)  :  the  latter,  when  one  concept 
does  this  not  directly  or  by  simple  negation,  but  through  the 
uthrmation  of  sometliiug  else.' 

Identity  is  not  to  be  coi  founded  with  Agreement  or  Congru- 
ence, nor  1  Hversity  with  Conflietion.    All  iden- 
BxpHwH— .  tical  cunuepts  are,  indeed,  congruent;  but  uU 

congruent  notions  are  not  identical.  Thus  fearJI- 

meat,  Dirertl^  and  " 

CouOioUoo.  vdiue,  beauty  and  riches^  magnanimity 

and  stature^  are  oongraent  notionS)  inamnach  aa, 
In  thinking  a  thing,  they  can  easUy  be  oombined  in  the  notion  we 
finm  of  il^  although  in  thenuelTee  yery  different  fiom  eaoh  other. 


^\^m,Lag{kyi»,p.n.]  CtKngfLogik,      I  Ct  DffdUMfc,  Xof  Or,  p.  17,  i  2& 
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In  like  manuei'f  all  conllietivo  notion^  ai  i  diverse  or  dilTrK  iit  iiotious, 
for  unless  different,  tlioy  could  not  be  mutually  coutiic  in  r  ;  but  on 
the  otluT  linnd,  all  diflerent  concepts  are  not  conflictive ;  but  those 
only  wiiuse  dirt'uicucc  is  ho  groat  that  each  involves  the  negation  of 
the  other;  as,  for  exam^hy  virtue  an<l  vice,  btautij  and  deformityy 
^(tJtJi  and  pouerty.  Thus  these  notions  are  by  preeminence, —  kot 
i^ox'iii  —  isuid  to  be  opposed,  although  it  is  true  that,  in  thinking,  we 
can  oppose,  or  place  in  antithesis,  not  only  diffiBronty  but  even  iden- 
tioal,  concepte.** 

''To  8p«ak  DOW  of  the  dis^otioii  of  Contndiotory  and  Oontmy 
Opposition,  or  of  Contndiotioa  and  Contrarietj; 

crtl^Co'^.ir    —  <*f  foimer  — Contwdiotion  — it 

exemplified  in  the  oppontea,— y«0ow,  no*  yd* 
Uw^  waMug^  not  wtOsing,  Here  each  notion  ie  diieetly,  immedk 

ately,  and  absolutely,  repugnant  to  the  othw,  —  they  are  reciprocal 
negatives.  This  opposition  i%  therefore,  prc^>erly  ceiled  that  e€ 
Contradietion  or  of  It^^iugnanoe ;  and  the  opposing  notiona  them- 
selves are  contradictory  or  repugnant  notions,  in  a  single  word,  con- 
tradictories.  The  latter,  or  Contrary  Opposition,  is  excroplifiod  in 
the  oj^jiosites,  yeflmr^  hJw^  rcd^  etc.,  walking^  »fanding,  ^'J^ng-t  etc.'* 

"In  tlic  case  of  Contmdictory  Opposition,  there  are  only  two 
coniiictivc  attributes  conceivable;  and  of  these  one  or  oilitr  must 
be  pretlicaled  of  the  object  thought.  In  the  case  of  Contrary  Oppo- 
sition, on  the  other  hand,  more  than  two  conflictive  (;haractei-s  are 
possiVilo,  and  it  is  not,  thcixiore,  necessary,  that  if  one  of  these  be 
not  predicated  of  uu  object,  any  one  other  must.  Thus,  though  I 
cannot  at  once  sit  and  stand,  and  consequently  sitting  and  standing 
are  attributes  each  severally  inoompatible  with  the  other;  yet  I  may 
exist  neither  sitting  nor  standing,— I  may  lie ;  bat  I  mnst  either  ait 
or  not  sit,  I  mast  either  stand  or  not  stand,  ete.  Snch,  in  general, 
are  the  oppositions  of  Contradietion  and  Contrariety.** 

Mit  is  now  neoeasaiy  to  say  a  woi'd  in  regard  to  their  logical  sig- 
nifioance.  Immediate  or  Conmdiotoiy  Opp4^ 
Logical  dgmiieance  ooosUtutes,  itt  LogIc,  aAmMtive  and  n^ 

CMitMiyOwoiiiio&  notions.    By  the  former  something  is 

posited  or  •  affirmed  {ponihtr^  c^finnatur) ;  by 
the  latter,  something  is  sublated  or  denied  {toUitur,  negatur).  This, 
however,  is  only  done  potentially,  in  so  far  as  concepts  are  viewed 
apart  from  judgments,  for  actual  allirination  and  actual  rir^'ntion 
suppose  an  act  of  juilgment;  ljut,  at  the  same  tinie,  in  so  fir  as  two 
concepts  ailbrd  the  elements,  and,  if  brought  into  relation,  necessi- 
tate  the  formation  of  an  allirmutive  or  negative  proposition,  they 
may  be  considered  as  in  themselves  negative  and  affirmative." 
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^Fut^hnr,  H  is  sviflevt  tiuit  s  notioti  en  onff  be  logically 
Ij  %  oontnidietioii*  For  when  we  abetrBot  ftom  the  matter  of  a 
■otuDy  ae  Logio  doet^  it  is  impoMible  to  know  that  one  concept 
eKciadas  another,  nntow  the  one  be  tappoeed  the  negation  of  the 
odier.  Logioaliy  ooviaidifred,  all  poeitiTe  or  aflbmatlve  nodona  are 
eongnient^  that  ia^  they  can,  aa  fir  as  their  form  is  ooneemed,  be  all 
or  thought  together;  bat  whether  in  reality  they  can 
r  —  that  cannot  be  decided  by  logical  rnlea.  Il^  therafore, 
we  wonld,  with  logical  preeisioQ  and  certainty,  oppose  things,  we 
mast  oppose  thorn  not  as  contraries  {A  B  O),  but  as  contradictor 
rios  (A  —  not  A  B  —  not  B  C — not  (T).  Hence  it  also  follows, 
tb:it  there  is  no  neg:ation  conceivable  without  the  concomitant  con- 
ception of  an  athnnation  ;  for  wo  cannot  ileny  a  thint;  to  esisty  with- 
out liavincj  a  notion  of  the  existence  which  is  denied."  ^ 

There  are  also  certain  other  relations  subsisting  between  notions^ 
compared  together  in  reiSurence  to  their  Comprehensioou 

%  XTJTT.   Notions,  as  compared  with  each  other  in  respect 
of  their  Comprehension,  are  further  distin- 
■lonou^r^  goiflhed  into  Intrintie  and  Mctrinsic,  The 

Ibfmer  are  made  up  of  those  attributes 
iduab  are  essentia],  and,  consequently,  necessary  to  the  object 
of  the  nottoo :  these  attributes,  severally  eomndered,  are  caUed 
JBttmHab,  or  Jitf^mal  Ifwominaticm  (o&m^  esitnUaHa,  dt- 
ncHdmaUcnu  intmisBt  intrintiw),  and,  coignDctly,  the  JB$t€tu» 
(«Mt,  e8$mtia).  The  latter,  on  the  contiaiy,  consist  of  those 
Bttribntes  whidi  belong  to  the  oljeot  of  the  notion  only  in  a 
contingent  manner,  or  by  possibility;  and  which  are,  tlierefore, 
styled  Accidents^  or  jExtrinsic  JDmominations  (trvft^S^/Si^Mira, 
itmdentia,  tknominatioim  MtmuB  or  tutrinaietay 

So  luuclj  for  tlie  mutual  rehitions  of  notions  iu  reference  to  their 
Compreliensioo,  when  considered  not  in  the  relations  of  Involulioa 
and  Coordination. 

Having  tlin«»  given  you  the  distinctions  of  no- 
Invoiutiou  and  Co-     tions,  as  fbuiidud  on  tljfir  more  general  relations 
ordiuUott  of  Co  under  tlio  quantitv  of  Comprehension,  I  now 

nnder      Comprelien-  ,  •  i '      i  i        t  • 

■ioD,  — thefe   wholly     procecU  to  consider  them  under  this  quantity 

iMsleotedbyiogk-iiiux.     in  their  proximate  relations;  that  is,  in  the  rela* 

tioB  of  Involution  and  the  relation  of  Oottrdi- 

aatioii.  These  fslaiioas  hare  been,  I  may  say,  altogether  neglected 


SO 
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kgioittiMi;  and,  m  eonioqiieiiee  of  tlii^  Ihvf  have  neooMsrily 
OT«ik>oked  one  of  thA  two  gmit  divisions  of  all 
HeDM  reuoning  in     reasoning ;  for  all  our  reasoning  is  either  firoBi 
J^2Sa^*i^^lhi^*^     the  whole  Xo  the  parts  and  fix)m  the  parts  to  th* 

whole,  in  the  quantity  of  extension,  or  from  tht 
whole  to  the  parts  and  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  in  the  quantity 
of  comprelionsion.  In  each  quantity  there  is  a  dcdnctiro,  anrl  in 
each  quantity  thcro  is  an  iiHluctivc,  inference;  and  if  the  reasoning 
under  either  of  the'^o  two  jU  Lntities  were  to  be  omitted,  it  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  been  ilir  nc  which  the  logicians  have  exclusively 
cultivated.  For  tlie  quantity  of  extension  is  a  creation  of  the  mind 
itself^  and  ouly  created  through,  as  abstracted  from,  the  quantity  of 
comprehension;  whereas  the  (juuntity  of  com])rehension  is  at  once 
given  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  The  former  quantity  is  thus 
secondary. and  facUtioua,  the  latter  primary  and  natural. 
That  logieiana  afaoald  bave  ncgleoted  tlia  prtmrn  at  faaaonfaig 
which  is  competent  between  the  parts  and  whole 
Bat  probably  eon.  of  thc  quantity  ot  oomprahenabn,  m  the  more 
tenptefeid  iqr  AiiMo- .  femarkabk^  aa,  after  Aristotle,  they  hare  in' gen- 
eral ertieiilatelydjstiiigiiisbed  the  two  qtiantitus 
AtMn  eadi  other,  aildf  after  Aristotle,  many  of  them  ha?e  expUoitly 
enounced  the  special  law  on  wUefa  the  logic  of  ooroprehension  pro* 
oeeds.  This  principle  established,  bat  not  applied,  is  expressed  in 
the  axiom  —  The  character  of  the  character  is  the  character  of  the 
thing;  or.  The  predicate  of  the  predicate  is  the  predicate  of  the 
sobjcct  {Nbta  notcB  est  nota  ret  tpstuB /  Prmdicatum  prc&dicati  est 
pradicatum  m^ecti).  This  axiom  is  enounced  by  Aristotle ;  *  and 
its  application,  I  have  little  doubt,  was  fiilly  undcnatood  by  him.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  even  po!?sible  to  show  in  detail  that  his  whole  analy- 
sis of  the  syllof^ism  has  reference  to  both  quantities,  and  that  the 
great  abstruscTU'-s  of  his  Prior  Atmliftics^  the  treatise  m  which  ho 
develops  the  «ii  ncral  forms  of  reasoning,  arises  from  this,  —  that  he 
has  endeavored  to  rise  to  formnhe  sufficiently  Lreneral  to  express  at 
once  what  was  common  to  both  kinds  ;^ — an  attempt  so  far  Ix-vurid 
the  intelligence  of  subse(jnent  louricinns,  that  they  have  wliolly  mis- 
understood and  perverted  his  doctrine.  They  understand  this  doc- 
trine, only  as  applied  to  the  reasoning  in  extensive  quantity;  and  in 
relation  to  this  kind  of  reasoning,  they  have  certainly  made  palp»< 
ble  and  easy  what  in  Aristotle  is  abstract  and  difleolti  But  then 
they  did  not  obserre  that  Aristoile^s  doctrine  applies  to  two  species^ 
of  which  they  only  consider  one.  It  was  certainly  proper  to  bring 
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jkpini  tih«  AriMeBo  logio  ibm  it*  alwtmBl^ 
Iti  nilM  in  piOKinate  ifplimtian  to  of  tli«  two  flevenl  sped«s 
of  leMoiuBg.  Thw  voold  Iwto  bom  to  ffil  up  the  pioton  of  whieh 
Ibo  Sti^iiile  h$d  given  the  elDetoli.  Bat  1^  Tiewing  the  antljtio  u 
eKdnBTel J  relative  to  tlie  xeieoiimg  m  extiiiiUio,  though  they  am- 
plified the  one-heif  of  eyUogbtio,  they  altogether  fUxdiihed  the 
This  mietake  thii  pirtial  eono^ptioii  of  the  science  — ie 
to  ell  logicians,  aadeat  and  modern ;  for  in  so  far  as  I  am 
aware^  no  one  has  observed,  that  of  the  quantities  of  comprehennon 
and  extension,  each  aiibrds  a  reasoning  proper  to  itself;  and  no  one 
hm  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  baa  reference  indifferently 
to  both ;  although  some,  I  know,  havinc:  perceived  in  j^eneral  that 
WC  do  renson  umler  tlio  (piaiitity  of  comprehenbiou,  have  on  that 
founded  an  ohjecliou  to  all  reasoning  under  the  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, that  is,  to  the  whole  science  of  Logic  as  at  present  eonstit  iied, 
I  have,  in  some  degree,  at  present  spoken  of  mattei^  which  properly 
find  theii  ileveloj)rnent  in  the  sctiuelj  and  I  have  made  this  antici- 
pation, in  order  that  you  should  attend  particularly  to  the  relation 
of  concepts,  under  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  as  containing 
and  contained,  inasmuch  as  this  affords  the  foundation  of  one,  and 
that  not  the  leaat  important*  of  the  two  great  branches,  into  whieh 
an  reaaoning  ia  divided. 

t  XLiV*  We  have  aeen  that  of  the  two  qnantitlea  of  no- 
tiona  each  nflbrda  a  logloaL  Whole  and 

Par.  xriT  Tn^o.    Parts  J  sud  th'at,  by  oppoaite  enors,  the  one 

luiloa  and  Coordin*-  «  ,  v  •     i     •  v 

of  these  has,  through  over  molnnon,  been 
called  the  logical;  whilat  the  o:!u  r  hai^ 
tiliongh  over  exdoaiony  been  called  the  metaphysical.  Thoa, 
in  respect  of  their  Comprehension,  no  less  than  of  their  Exten- 
sion, notions  stand  to  each  other  in  a  relation  of  Containing 
and  Contained;  and  this  relation,  which,  in  the  one  quantity 
(extension^  is  si  vied  of  Snhordinationy  m:\y  in  the  other 

(eomprehcnsii  ti ),  I'  1  li-tinction's  sake,  be  styled  that  of  Liv')~ 
luiion,  Ci>drdifiaiioii  is  a  term  which  may  he  applied  in  either 
quantity.* 

In  thu  t^uantity  of  comprehension,  one  notion  is  involved  in 
another,  when  it  forms  u  part  of  the  sum  total  ot  cliarat-lets, 
which  togetlier  constitute  the  comprehension  of  that  other; 
and  two  notiona  are  in  tiiia  quantity  oodrdinated,  when,  whilat 
neither  eomprehenda  the  other,  both  are  Immediately  oompie- 
heoded  in  the  aame  lower  oonoept 
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I 

From  what  hu  been  Ibnneily  stated,  you.  an  ftware  tiist  the 
quantity  of  «oiDpv«heii8ioii,  Monglng  to  a  a<v 
£xi>uc«tk>n.  ^      oomplement  of  ohanKsiafa  ivliicii  it 

ooirtaiiia  in  it;  and  tliat  this  quantity  ia  at  its  mazinraBi  In  an  indt 
▼idtuL  Tims  the  notion  of  the  individiial  JSheratet,  oontalna  in  i^ 

besides  a  mnlcitnde  of  otheiB»  the  charactefB  of  Son  of  8ophrmS9^ 
At/trnkm^  Oreek,  JSktropwti^  mun^  anfynal,  organized  being,  0tc 
Bat  .these  uotionsi  these  ebanicters,  are  not      equally  proxiraata 

and  immedinlc ;  some  are  only  ^ven  in  and  throngh  others.  Thus 
the  chnrncter  Athenian  is  applicable  to  Socrates  only  in  and  through 
that  of  Son  of  SophrotiiscuSy  —  the  character  of  GreeJc^  only  in 
and  through  tliat  of  Athenian^  —  the  rhnrnotor  of  Jiio'opcaf),  only 
in  and  through  that  of  (jrec/:,  —  and  so  lorih  ;  in  other  words,  Soc- 
rates is  an  Athenian  only  sls  the  son  of  So])lir(  ii:scus,  only  a  Greek 
as  an  Athenian,  only  a  European  a  Greek,  only  a  man  as  a  Euro- 
pean, only  an  uuinial  as  a  man,  only  an  organized  being  as  an  uni- 
niul.  Those  characlei's,  therefore,  that  arc  giveu  iu  and  through 
otbeni,  stand  to  these  oUiers  in  the  relation  of  parts  to  wholes ;  and 
b  la  only  on  the  )>rineiple — Part  of  the  part  is  a  part  of  the  whola^ 
that  the  ramoter  parts  are  the  parts  of  the  primary  whole.  Thxm, 
if  we  know  that  tfate  indiWdoal  Soerai«9  eompiehenda  the  eharaeter 
«0n  qf  Sophronimaf  and  that  the  duwaoter  som  qf  Bophnmi&em 
comprehends  the  eharaeter  Athenian  y  we  axe  then  warranted  in 
saying  that  Soeraiei  eomprehends  Aihenlanf  in  other  words^  that 
JBhcrate$  is  an  Aihmktn,  The  example  here  taken  is  too  simple  to 
show  in  what  manner  onr  notions  are  originally  evolved  out  of  the 
more  complex  into  the  more  simplei  and  that  the  progress  of  scienoe 
is  nothing  more  than  a  progrowive  unfolding  into  distinct  consdons* 
ness  of  the  various  elements  comprehended  in  tlio  charaotera^  origL 
sally  known  to  m  in  their  vague  or  confused  totality. 

It  is  a  famous  question  nmoug  ])hilnsophers,  —  "Whether  our 
kno\vh'<]L;(  (  ' Hatueuces  with  the  <:eneral  or  with 
OBttHorer^  regard.     ^},^.  j  ;i, [ , ,   ;  n^j^  —  whether  cliihhen  first  euiijlov 

coiunion,  or  first  employ  )»roper,  names.    Iir  this 


controversy,  the  reasoners  liave  severally  jtroved 
the  opposite  opinion  to  he  untenable ;  but  the  question  is  at  once 
solved  by  showing  that  a  third  opinion  b  the  true,  —  vi^,  tlmt  our 
knowledge  conuneneea  with  the  oonihaed  and  eomplex,  which,  as 
regarded  in  one  point  of  view  or  in  another,  may  easily  he  miataken 
either  Ihr  the  indlvidoal,  or  Ibr  the  general.  ITie  diaenssion  of  thla 
problem  belongs  however,  to  Piyehology,  not  to  Logio.'  It  is  sofll- 
dent  to  say  in  general,  that  all  objeote  are  pteaented  to  ns  in 

1  bee  Liet»$s  m  Jtb^ptjwicf ,  1.  juuLvi.,  p.  48S  Mg.  — £u 
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complexity;  that  ttg  arc  at  fir^rt  more  strnck  with  (he  points  of 
resem))lnTicc  than  with  the  points  of  contrsuit;  that  the  earHest  no- 
tions, and,  coiise4U»'nt1y,  the  earliest  terms,  arc  those  that  corre- 
spond to  this  syuthesis,  while  tlie  noiions  and  the  terms  ;aising 
tVoni  an  analysis  of  this  synthcsir,  into  it*  part**,  are  of  a  sul)soquent 
formation.  But  tliough  it  be  foreign  to  the  province  of  Loj^ie  to 
devcl()|)  the  liistory  of  this  procedure;  yet,  as  this  procedure  is 
Datuiai  lu  ihe  huuuiu  mind,  Logic  must  contain  the  form  by  which 
it  is  regulated.  It  must  not  only  enable  m  to  reaaon  from  the  siiii* 
pie  and  general  to  the  complex  and  in^vidiisl;  it  must^  likewue^ 
oiable  vtB  to  roTene  the  prooew^  and  to  reaaon  from  the  eomplez 
aod  individaal  to  the  aimple  and  the  general.  And  this  it  doea  by 
that  relatioii  of  notiona  aa  containing  and  oontatned,  given  in  the 
^paatity  of  compfeheaaion.    The  nature  of  thia  reaaoning  can 

indeed  only  he  ahown»  when  we  come  to  treat 
In  coiDprcbension,  ^  of  flyllogpam;  at  pz^scnt,  I  only  request  that 
the  involving  notion  '        ^jji  j^in^j       lehHiona  of  InToln- 

to  th**  moir«  complex :      ^.  i  ^i  ..  t      •       •        i.«  i.       *•  .  ^ 

iiwfc>iii»rt,Mwiiioi<  ™*  Coordination,  m  wmeh  notions  stand 
tf^lcb  to  each  other  in  the  whole  or  quantii>  of  com- 

prehension. In  this  quantity  the  involving  no- 
tion or  whole  is  the  more  complex  notion;  the  involved  notion  or 
jiart  is  the  more  sitiiple.  Thus  pigeon  as  comprehending  hinl^ 
bird  ;is  comprehending  fmt}i>  rr>l.  ftnthered  as  comprehending  wamur 
UvoiIcJ.,  ffarm^MoiKl*  J_  as  conijni-lieuding  heart  vyith  four  cavt'fieSy 
heort  irltli  four  cavitits  ns  coinjnehending  breathing  vnth  lungs,  ;uo 
severally  to  each  other  as  notions  involving  and  involved.  Again, 
notions,  in  the  whole  of  eonipreliension,  are  coordinated  when  they 

stand  together  as  constituting  parts  of  the  no« 
^  tion  in  which  they  are  both  immediately  com- 
prehended. Thoa  the  chataetera  wiparaus  and 
wamMooded^  heari  wiih /our  caviUut  and  bmUkSng  by  Iwigs^  aa 
all  immediately  contributing  to  mahe  up  the  oompreheneion  of  the 
notioii  hirdf  are,  in  this  ieapect»  aererally  oonaidered  aa  its  coilrdi- 
nate  porta.  Hieae  duuraetera  are  not  relative  and  correlative— not 
containing  and  contained.  For  we  have  ovipaioua  animala  which 
are  not  warm-blooded,  and  warm-blooded  animals  which  are  not 
oviparous.  Again,  it  ia  true,  I  believe^  that  all  waim-Uooded  ani- 
mals have  hearts  with  four  cavities  (two  auricles  and  two  ventricles), 
and  that  all  animals  withauoh  hearts  breathe  by  longs  and  not  by 
gills.  But  then,  in  this  caae^  we  have  no  tight  to  auppose  that  the 
first  of  these  characters  comprehends  the  second,  and  that  the  sec- 
ond comprehends  tlio  third.  For  wo  should  be  eqnally  entitled  to 
assert)  that  all  aoimals  breathing  by  lungs  posseased  heaits  of  foor 
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ottviliM^  tad  thai  all  anlmali  with  muh,  hevts  art  wann-Uooded. 
They  an  thns  thought  as  mntaaDy  the  oooditloiis  ef  eaeh  other; 
and  whOst  we  may  not  Imow  their  redproeal  dependenoe^  they  are^ 
howerer,  conodved  by  iti»  aa  on  an  equal  iboting  of  ooordbation, 

(This  at  least  is  troe  of  the  two  attributes  heart  ieith/ifur  ceniHei 
and  hreatMnghy  kmgs/  tor  these  must  be  viewed  ai  eoSrdinate; 
Imt,  taken  together,  they  may  be  viewed  aa  Jointly  neceaatattng 
the  attribute  of  warm-blooded,  and,  therefore,  may  be  viewed  aa 
oomprehending  it.)  On  this  I  give  yon  the  following  paiagnph. 

\  XLV.   Notions  coorrlinatcd  in  the  whole  of  comprehen- 
sion, arc,  in  respect  of  tlio  di«rriiinn.Mtincf 
«Ui  zx»T.  OsMt*     characters,  diflerent  wiiliuul.  ;iTiv  -  iuilunLv. 

BAtion  of  notlosB  !■ 

^yj^ijy^^^^  They  are  tlius,  pro  tanto,  absolutely  difler- 

eut;  and,  accordingly,  in  inojtriety  are  called 
Disparate  Notions  {notiones  disparate).  On  the  other  hand, 
BOCiona  eoQidinated  in  the  quantity  or  whole  of  eittemion,  are, 
in  reftroaee  to  the  oljeeti  by  them  diioiimhiated,  diffiveni  (o* 
diTene) ;  biit»  aa  we  hare  aeen,  they  have  always  a  oonunon 
attribate  or  attribntea  in  wfaieh  they  are  alike.  Thus  they  are 
only  relatiTely  diflbrent  (of  diyerae) ;  and,  in  logioal  language^ 
are  properly  ealled  JH^mei  or  JOUcrtie  NbUont  (noHanei^  di^ 
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S  T  O  I  G  H  E  I  O  LO  O  Y  . 

SECTION  Il.—  OF  THE  PllODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

IL  — APOPIIANTIC,  OE  THE  DOCTlilNE  OF  JUDGMENTS. 

JUDGMENTS.  — TUEHl  KATUttB  AND  DIVISIONS. 

Have«g  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Concepts,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  Doctrine  of  Jadgments.    Concepts  and  Judgraenlt»,  a&  I 

origindljr  stated,  iro  not  to  be  viewed  as  the 
^^^DoctriD.  of  JMff-    Tnm^  of  aiftrent  openutfoiis,  ibr  every  concepi, 

M  the  prodnot  of  some  piroceduig  act  of  Com- 
ptttuoa,  is  in  iSut  a  jadgmeni  fbrad  and  fati0ed  in  a  sign.  But  in 
oooaeqaenoe  of  this  aoqnired  pennanenoe,  oonoepta  affi>rd  the  great 
mesna  for  all  aobseqnent  oomparisons  and  JudgmentSi  and  as  this 
now  forma  their  principal  relation,  it  behoTod^  for  convenienoe^ 
throwing  oat  of  view  their  orIiz:inal  genealogy,  to  consider  Noliona 
as  the  first  prodoot  of  the  Understanding,  and  as  the  conditions  or 
elements  of  the  second.  A  concept  may  be  viewed  as  an  implioit 
or  nn^lt'voloped  judgment;  a  judgment  as  an  explicit  or  developed 
oonoepU  But  we  most  now  deeoend  to  articulate  statements. 

^  XLYI.    To  Judge  (Kpw€iy^^  Judicart)  is  to  recocrmTo  tito 
relation  of  (•oii<rrn«'nf«'  or  of  cuDllicliou,  m 
*»*s^     which  two  coucepis,  two  individual  things, 
or  a  concept  and  an  individual,  compared 
together,  stand  to  each  other.    Tliiij  recognition,  cunsiiJcrLHl  as 
an  internal  consciousness,  is  called  a  Judgment  (Xoyo^  diro^i^^ 
K6<iyJu<Heivm) ;  oonsidered  as  ezpreseed  in  language,  it  is  called 

\Tbe  verb  Kpirwv,  to  judgn^  Md  MR  Sior*  9  (AristoU«  QMS  tfae  krm  ■yrfrWf  merely 

ft*  anlMUDtive,  Kplirts,  judgmemt,  are  rarely  for  the  promise  of  %  ■jrllof^ism,  e<ipectal)y  the 

bjr  the  Grcelu  —  (never  by  AiittoUe) —  major  (be  bus  no  other  word  for  premise}; 

i«f  Lo|to«rflir«lwteir.  wlwiWM  AWf  writ    —ylayi  >lw^  fbf  » 
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As  a  judgment  Bnpposes  a  felataoD»  it  setsesniily  implies  a  pinral- 
U7  of  tiioiightfl»  bat  conversely  a  plorality  of 

Kvpiicati-n,  -  vt\\%i  thoughts  does  not  neeesBarily  imply  a  judgment. 
to  impHed  in  Judg-     ^pj^^  thooghts  whose  eucccsslon  is  determiiic  d 

by  the  mere  laws  of  Association,  are,  though 
manifested  in  plurality,  in  relation,  and,  consequently,  in  connection, 
not,  however,  so  related  and  so  connected  as  to  constitute  a  judg- 
ment. The  thoughts  wnter^  iron,  and  rmting^  may  follow  each 
other  in  the  mental  train;  they  may  even  be  viewed  togetlicr  in  a 
siniuUanoous  act  of  conscionsness,  and  this  without  our  considering 
them  in  an  act  of  Comparison,  and  without,  theretbre,  conjoining 
or  disjoining  them  in  an  act  of  juUginent.  But  when  two  uv  more 
thought-8  are  given  in  confciousness,  there  is  in  general  an  eiulcuvor 
on  our  part  to  discover  in  theni,  and  to  dc\  elop  a  relation  of  con- 
gruence or  of  confliction ;  that  is,  we  endeavor  to  find  out  whether 
these  tbonghts  will  or  will  not  coincide  —  may  or  may  not  be 
bkmded  into  one.  If  they  eouietde,  we  judge,  we  enounce,  their 
congmence  or  compatibility;  if  they  do  not  oo^ndde,  we  judge,  we 
€BOQnoe,  their  oonfliction  or* incompatibility.  Thus,  if  we  compare 
the  thoughts — tooAn*,  iron,  and  msfi'fi^,— •find  them  congruent^ 
and  connect  them  into  a  single  thonght^  thns — toafsr  nuU  iron, — 
In  that  case  we  Ibrm  a  Judgment.' 
Bnt  if  two  notions  be  judged  congroent,  in  other  words,  be  con- 
ceived as  one^  this  their  nnlty  can  only  be  re  d- 
Condition  Under  jjg^  |„  oonsctoosness,  inasmuch  as  one  of  these 
notions  IS  viewed  as  a*  attnbute  or  determma- 


tion  of  the  other.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
inipo«?sible  for  ns  to  thinlc  ns  one  two  attributes,  tli.it  is,  two  things 
virwcl  n-!  detrrniiniiiLf,  and  yet  neither  dcteniunuig  or  f|ualit\  ing 
the  other;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  two  sulijects,  that  is,  two  tilings 
thought  as  determined,  and  yet  neither  of  them  detemvinetl  or  (pial- 
itied  by  the  other.  For  example,  we  cannot  think  the  two  attri- 
butes dectrlcal  and  pola^Sik&  a  single  notion,  nnlej>y  we  convert  the 
one  of  these  attributes  into  a  subject  to  be  determined  or  qualified  by 
the  other :  but  if  we  do^— if  we  say,  what  is  electrical  is  polar,  we 
at  once  reduce  the  doaUty  to  nnity,    we  judge  that  polar  is  one  of 


TOunelBtlon  constderad  not  M  merely  syllo-    I.  p.  868. 
lL«.iMS.  Wafts, ClNMMiMrtoj»C«MM,  »CtEa^LmBH§tL 
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tk»  coiwtilaint  dunraolm  of  notkiii  decHieal,  or  that  what  ii 
^Mrieai  is  cooteined  under  th»  olass  of  tluDgp  maribed  oat  by  the 
eommon  charseter  ofpoianti/.  In  like  mannert  we  oannot  think 
the  tvo  solgects  iron  and  mhieral  as  a  single  notion,  unless  we  con* 
▼art  the  one  of  the  subjects  into  an  attribute  by  which  the  other  is 
determined  or  qualified  ;  but  if  we  do, — if  we  say,  iron  t«  a  wiji- 
eral,  we  again  rerlnce  the  duality  to  unity;  we  jndi^o  thnt  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  subject  iron  is,  tlial  it  is  a  mineral,,  or  tliat  iron  is 
contained  umk'r  the  daw  of  things  marked  out  by  the  coinmoa 
character  of  inincral. 
From  what  has  now  lieen  snid,  it  is  evident  that  a  ju<lcrmeut 
iiiu^i  cuiiLaiii  ami  cxprcss  three  notions,  which, 
A  jadgment  mo       however,  as  mutually  relative,  constitute  an  indi- 


BOtilMM. 

visible  act  of  thought  It  must  Contain,  The 
notion  of  something  to  he  detenniiied ;  2",  The  notion  of  sotno- 
thing  by  whieh  another  is  determined ;  and,  3%  A  notion  of  the 
relation  of  determination  between  the  two.  This  will  prepare  yon 
to  nndentaad  the  following  i»anigniph. 


5  XLVXl.  That  which,  in  tiie  act  of  Judging,  we  think  as 
the  determined  or  ^palified  notion,  ie  teeh- 
Pur.  xLvn.  emik.  nioaUjr  oalled  the  Std^eet  (ibw^fAo^, 
(LlJ'uir""'**''  *^  Jedum)  I  that  which  we  think  as  the  deter- 
mining or  qoalifying  notion^  the  I^redicai$ 
(Kanf/opoi6§immf  prmtieaium) ;  and  the  relation  q£  determina- 
tion, reoognized  as  sabsisting  between  the  snbjeot  and  the  pred« 
ioate,  is  called  the  Copula.  By  Aristotle,  the  predicate  inchidea 
the  copula ;  ^  and,  from  a  hint  by  him,  the  hitter  hns,  by  subse- 
qnent  Greek  logicians,  been  styled  the  Appredicate  (vpotTKarq- 
yfifynvfia'Wy  appr'tr/uyrtutn).*  The  Subject  and  Predicate  of  a 
propOi^tUoa  are,  after  Aristot!<»,  together  called  its  Terms  or 
J^xtreme»*  (optM  cucpa  rripuTu,  t>r)tti)ii)\  m  a  jiroposiiion  is  by 
him  soiiu'tinies  oalled  an  Jnttfcal  ipuumiim.)^  being,  as  it  were, 
a  line  stretched  out  between  the  extremes  or  terms.  We  may, 
therefore,  articulately  deline  a  judirinent  or  proj»i)si(iua  to  be 
the  product  of  that  act  iu  which  w«  pronounce,  that,  of  two 


1  »ee  Dr  inttrp.^  0.  8,  where  the  pniMf  or 
tmIh  iMhMkt  tb*  pwSlwite  nd  Mpato 

■sited.  —  Ed. 
3  See  ik  luterprttathiu,  «.  10,  f  4.  "Otom 

cxpnMloD  to  which  may  he  traced  th«»  scho- 
Ijwtie  distinction  b^ween  mtmmii  and  ttrtti  ad- 


to  d«note  the  predieale  of  a  proposiHon,  wm 
AmatuoioB,  on  Z>e  htfrp.,  p.  IKi,  h.  ed.  Aid. 
VciMt,  164S.  8m  below,  p.  Iffi. — £i>.  [For 
llw  oriflii  «r  tbia  dkUiMtloii  ate  KtmmUM 
(alltr  AiMoUo),  Icctes,  p.  ]flS»] 

8  Anal.  JVmr.,  I.  1,  4.  —  Kr>. 
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notioiui  thought  at  ml^ct  and  as  predicate^  the  ozw  dow  or 
does  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  other,  either  in  the  qiuuilHj 
of  Extenoon,  or  in  the  quantity  of  OompralieBeioii. 

Thus  iu  the  proposition, -iVo/i  is  nmffnetic^  we  have  irott  for  the 
Subject,  magtwtic  for  the  Predicate,  aud  the 
substantive  verb  is  for  tlie  Copula.  In  regard  to 
tliis  last,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  "It  is  not  always  the 
cuiie,  that  iu  propositions  the  copula  is  expressed  by  the  substaiitivu 
verb  ia  or  eat^  and  that  the  copula  and  predicate  stand  as  distinct 
words.  In  adjeetire  veiiie  the  eopola  and  pvedienle  coMlera^  m  in 
the  proposition,  ih»  mm  ikinetf^ci  kiett,  which  ia  equivalent  to  <4t 
«im  ia  ihimnf^,  $oi  €9$  luemt.  In  eziatential  prupooltionsy  that  is^ 
those  in  which  mere  existence  is  predioated,  the  same  holds  good. 
For  when  I  say  J  mn,  EjfQ  mm,  the  am  or  Mm  haa  here  a  fiur 
higher  and  more  emphatic  import  than  that  of  the  mere  copula  cc 
link  of  connection.  For  it  ezpressesi  lam  ^Mkkg^EffO  sum  wtfil 
sns.  It  might  seem  that,  in  negative  propositions)  when  the  oopola 
is  affected  by  the  negative  particle,  it  is  converted  into  a  Don- 
^pula.  But  If  wo  take  the  word  copula  in  a  wider  meaning,  for 
that  through  which  the  subject  and  predlcnto  arc  connpctcfl  in  a 
mutu:il  relation,  it  will  aj>)ily  not  only  to  afrii  inative  hnt  to  negative, 
not  only  to  categorical  but  to  hypothetical  and  dii?jiuH  Uve,  proposi- 
tions."^   I  may  notice  that  proj»ositions  with  the  snl  ject,  predicate, 

and  copula,  all  three  articulately  exprcsseil,  have 

I'ropo'-itions  of  tht       .  11    -til         11  'i  i»it.» 

Third  AiU««nt.  been  called  by  the  schoolmen  those  oi  the  tmra 

adjacent  (propositiones  tertii  adjacent  is,  or  tertii 
a<yecli)^  inasmuch  as  they  manifestly  contain  three  parts.  This  is 
ahacbaiou  expressioii  for  what  the  Qreeks,  after  Aristotle,  called 
«por^<r«if  Ik  Tpuov  (lu-n)  KarTyopov/xcMwu  For  the  same  reason,  prop- 
outions  with  the  oopnla  and  predicate  in  onO)  were  called  those 
of  the  aeeond  ai^aeeni} 

What  has  now  been  said  will  enable  yon  to  perceive  how  far 
concepts  and  judgments  coin<ade^  and  how  fiir 
roncpt,  and  jndg-     ^j^^  ^j^^      j^.^^^^^        Coincide  m  the 

mcnts,  —  hov  far  tbev       _  ^      ,      _         ,  , 

aaa  dMhr.       following  respects :  In  the  first  place,  the  concept 

and  the  judgment  are  both  prodnots ;  the  one  tlio 
product  of  a  remote,  the  other  the  product  of  an  immediate,  act  of 
comparison.  In  the  second  place,  in  both,  an  object  is  tletcrinincd 
by  a  character  or  attribute.   Fiualiy,  in  Uie  third  place,  in  both, 

I  Krug,  Logik,  \  62;  Anm.,  H.,  pp.  168-4.  —  Schulie,  LogOe^  p.  74 J  CnkauUiorpo,  Logica, 
—Eft.  [CMapM*  Butinunn,  LtgO^    W;    pp- 160, 167.] 

*  Si*  aIvoti^  p.  IB,  1 
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things  relatively  different  in  existence  are  reduced  to  n  relative 
identity  in  the  unity  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  they  differ  in 
the  following  respects :  In  the  first  place,  the  determination  of  nn 
object  by  an  attriV)ute  is  fnr  more  express  iu  the  judgment 
than  in  the  concept ;  for  in  the  one  it  is  developed,  in  the  other, 
only  inipHed.  In  the  Rucond  place,  iu  the  concept  the  unity  of 
tliouglit  is  founded  only  on  a  bimihirity  of  quality;  iu  the  judgment, 
ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  founded  ou  a  .sii|jihirity  of  relation.  For  in 
the  notion,  an  object  and  its  character  can  only  be  conceived  as 
oue^  imiMMiflh  m  tbey  congruent  ud  not  waSMve^  tar  thus 
CNilj  Ma  tfaef  be  united  into  one  total  concept.  Bnt^  in  the  Jad^ 
iBent»  as  a  anl^eet  and  predioste  are  not  necessariljr  thought  under  a 
andlaritjr  of  quality,  the  Judgment  can  oomprehond  not  onlj  con- 
graenti  bat  fikewin  eonflletiTe,  and  even  oontradtotoiy,  notions;  fbr 
two  oonceplB  which  are  compared  t<^ther  can  be  recognised  as 
standing  in  the  relation  dther  of  congruence  or  of  repngnance. 
Such  is  the  samaneas,  aad  snah  is  the  dlYeisi^,  of  eoneept  and 
Judgment."* 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  judgment  or  proposition  consists  of 
tliree  fiarts  or  correlative  notions, — ^thc  notion  of  a  subject,  the 
notion  of  a  predicate,  and  the  notion  of  the  mutual  relation  of  these 
as  determined  and  determininir. 

Jod^piieDts  may,  I  think,  be  primarily  divided  in  two  ways, —  tho 
divisions  being  determined  by  the  general  de- 
^^^^J«|gaMBti»— Iww  pendencies  in  wliich  their  component  parts  stand 
,  to  each  other,  —  and  the  clasijcsi  utlbrded  by 

these  divisions,  when  again  considered,  without  distinction,  iu  the 
diflbrent  points  of  view  given  by  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation, 
will  eshaost  all  the  possible  fi>nns  in  which  j  udgments  are  manifested. 

%  XLVIIL  The  first  great  distinction  of  Judgments  is  taken 

from  the  relation  of  Subject  and  ]*redicate, 

Tn.  xiivm.  vin*     as  reciprocally  M'hole  and  part.    11'  the  Sub- 
division    or    Judg.      .  -  a  ^1 

»onu,  -  comprcbttn.  J^ct  Of  determined  noUon  be  viewed  as  tlio 
•tvtaasaBMaitv*.      containing  whole,  we  have  an  Intenmve  or 

Comprehensive  proportion;  if  the  Predicate 
or  determining  notion  be  viewed  as  the  containing  whole,  we 
have  an  Extennve  proportion. 

Hus  distinction  of  ^proppsitjions  is  Ibonded  on  the  distinction  of 
the  two  ^oantities  of  concepts, — theur  Comprehension  and  their 
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Esdaiifioii*    Thft'  relation  of  subject  and  pcedioato  h  contiifaied 

within  tii&tof  whole  and  part,  for  we  cnn  always 
Expifcafion.  — thiB     view  elthoT  the  determining  or  the  determined 
distinction    founded     j^^^j^^^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^l^j^j^  Contains  the  other. 

The  whole,  however,  which  the  subject  consti- 
tutes, :nvl  the  whole  which  the  preJicnte  consti- 
tute«,  are  diflferent,  —  being  severally  «]eteniiiuetl 
by  tlic  op|>u&ite  quantities  tif  compreliension  and  of  extension  ;  nnd 
as  subject  and  predicate  necessanly  stand  to  each  other  iu  the  re- 
lation of  tliese  inveree  <[nantitiefs  it  is  manifestly  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, in  80  far  as  the  uieauiug  is  concerned,  whetlier  we  view 
the  snbject  as  the  whole  of  comprehension,  which  contains  ihe  pre- 
dicate, or  the  predicate  as  the  whole  of  eztenaon,  irhioh  eontaiM 
the  snlject.  In  point  of  &ct)  in  vngle  propositions  it  is  rarelj  ap- 
parent which  of  the  two  wholes  is  meant;  fbr  the  oopnla  ia,  ttt^ 
etc,  eqnall/  denotes  the  one  form  of  the  relation  as  the  other. 
Thus,  in  the  proposition  man  ie  inca^egg^ — the  eopnta  here  is 
oonvertible  with  eomprtihmdt  or  contains  in  it,  tar  the  propontiOB 
means  man  contain*  in  it  two  Uggtd;  that  is,  tlie  salject  tPMin,  aa  an 
intetuiiro  whole  or  complex  notion,  comprehends  as  a  part  the 
predicate  iw<hiegffed.  Again,  in  the  proposition  manis  a  biped^  the 
copula  corresponds  to  contained  under,  for  this  proposition  is  tanUv- 
mount  to  man  is  contained  tinder  biped,  —  that  is,  the  predicate 
hipedy  as  an  extensive  whole  or  class,  contains  \nider  it  as  a  part  the 
subject  man.  But,  in  point  of  tact,  neitlier  of  tlie  two  propositions 
unambi'4iiouslv  shows  whether  it  is  to  lie  viewed  ns  of  an  intensive* 
or  of  fin  extensive  purport ;  nor  in  a  sinLrle  jtroposition  is  thi«  of  any 
mouient.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  thti  one  form  of  exjin  ssion 
is  better  accommodated  to  express  the  one  kind  of  proposition,  tlio 
other  better  accommodated  to  express  the  other.  It  is  only  when 
propositions  are  oonnected  into  syllogism,  that  it  becomes  evid^t 
whether  the  snhject  or  the  predicate  be  the  whole  in  or  nnder 
which  the  other  is  contuned;  and  it  is  only  as  thoa  oonstitnting 
two  difTerent,  two  oontrasted,  forms  of  reasoning,— fi^nns  the  most 
genera],  as  nnder  each  of  these  every  other  is  indnded,  —  that  the 
distinction  becomes  necessary-  in  regard  to  ooncepta  and  proposi- 
tions. The  disUnction  of  propositions  into  Extensive  and  Inten- 
sive, it  is  needless  to  say,  is,  therefore,  likewise  the  most  general ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  only  in  subordination  to  this  distinction  that 
the  other  distinctions,  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  are  valid. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  divisfon  of  Judgments,  and  com- 
mence with  the  following  paragraph : 
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YrTY-  Tht  leoond  dmsion  of  Judgment  is  foiin'led  oa 
the  different  mode  in  which  the  r<  l;ition  of 


Vw.  XtSX.  dotonnination  mav  subsist  between  the  8ub- 

divialon    of  Judg- 

avBis,  —  Catesorlou  jt'ct  and  predicate  nf  a  projiosition.  TIds 
•adOB^ittwMt.otto     relatioa  h  either   .S/;/-'/>A;  or  forulUn'md 

lattor  of  whJoh  ii  lub-  ' 

4lTided  Into   Hypo.       ( propositio  simph  .i\  propositio  CiHtditiuil- 

alis).  On  the  fon»er  ullcriiative,  tlie  prop- 
osition is  called  Catrfjorical on  the  latter, 
itUMQiuch  as  the  condition  lies  cither  iu  the  subject  or  in  liie 
predicate,  or  in  both  the  subject  and  predicate,  there  are  three 
species  of  propositioii.  In  tbe  fint  oase,  tbo  proposition  is 
H^poMioalt  m  the  teoond,  Distinctive,  in  the  third  JDUem- 
haac  or  Bj/potkttietHKi^mwHve,* 

I  flhflU  oonsldflr  these  in  their  order;  an^  first,  of  Categorical 
propositions.   Bat  here  it  is  proper,  before  pro- 
SKpiieation,!.  cto-    geeding  to  expound  what  is  designated  by  the 
^i^La  ^^^^^  eat^fcrieai^  to  oommenoe  with  an  explanap 

tion  of  the  term.  it8el£  This  word,  as  fiur  as  now 
known,  was  first  employed  by  Aristotle  in  a  logical  signification.  I 
have  already  explained  the  meaning  of  the  term  eat/egwy;*  hut  yon 
are  not  to  suppose  that  categorical  has  any  refereooe  to  the  ten 
twnma  genera  of  the  Stagirite.  By  Aristotle  the  term  KarfffopiKli^ 
is  frequently  employed,  more  especially  in  the  books  of  the  Prior 
AitafyHeSf — and  in  these  books  alone  it  occurs,  if  I  am  coirect  in^ 

my  estimate,  eighty-seven  times.    Now  you  will 

lit  rigittiiitai  M  observe,  that  in  no  single  instance  is  this  word 
Mad  hf  Aritttfttti 

applied  by  Aristotle,  except  in  one  unandjignous 
signiiication,  that  is,  the  signification  of  atjinnatirr  ;  and  it  is  thus 
by  him  used  a^i  a  term  con\  crt  il>le  witli  ^carac/MiriKfis,  and  as  opposed 
to  the  two  synonyms  of  negutiou  he  indifferently  employe,  —  dTrrx^a- 

Tiicos  and  oTepiyrutos.*  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
m  MMDfDff  Jn  tiie  yfQg^  in  Aiietotelic  nsage.  Now  you  will  ol> 
wntinp  9t  Jii*  dM^  aerve,  that  it  obtained  a  totally  different  mean- 
ing in  the  writings  of  his  disciples.  This  new 
meaning  it  probably  obtained  firom  Theophrastos,  the  immediate 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  for  by  him  and  Endemos  we  know  that  it  was 
so  employed; — and  in  this  new  meaning  it  was  exdusively  applied 

1  [Cttci^orieml  had  iwtor  h«  cnUcfl  Afm^^utr,  t  Cf.  Knjp.  Lni-il,  \  J>7.  —  Kd.  fMrci'iilons^ 

Mis  doDe  by  GaMendl,  Logita,  p.  2a7,  td.  iflc.  ci<.;  Sehul/x,  Lo^i*,  f§  46,  62,  0C>—®,] 

Oxon;  or  Per/ret,      hy  .^Ioc«uicus,  who  has  3  8v«  above,  p.  100.— £d. 

•bo  Abiolitte.  See  ConitmfkUiftmu  AryoMk*,  «  Compan  INmiimimh,  p<,  US. £Di. 
H.  e.  ^     39  «l  xey.) 
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by  an  tliA  Oreek  and  Ladtt  ezporilon  «f  Ike  PoifMtetiopUlovQfliyf 
in  fret,  bj  all  8ol»eqQ«iit  logidaaa  irithoat  exceptioa.  In  this 
aeooDd  signiiiflstioii,  the  term  mtefforietit  as  appliod  to  a  proposi- 
tion, denotes  a  jadgment  ia  which  the  predicate  b  simply  aflirmad 
or  denied  of  the  subject,  and  in  rontnidistinction  to  those  proposi- 
tiona  which  have  been  called  hifpothetical  and  (lisjimctive.    In  this 

change  of  signitication  there  is  nothing  very  re- 

TUi  diAMMt  of  laarkable.  But  it  is  a  siuimlar  circunibtan(M^ 
«ijtnUlaalUm  not  Idtt* 

■Ttn  nlwnrfl  though  the  Ariiitatehc  employment  of  the 

W(»nl  he  in  every  instance  altogether  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous, no  one,  either  iu  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  should  ever 
hare  made  the  observation,  that  the  word  was  used  in  two  different 
meanings ;  and  (hat  In  the  one  meaning  it  was  need  exolndvely  by 
Aristotle,  and  in  the  either  ezdnnvely  by  all  other  logidana.  I  find, 
indeed,  that  the  Greek  oommentatoni  on  the  Qrganfm  do^  in  refer- 
ence to  partionlar  paaaagea,  aometimes  state,  that  ttmnffopnak  is  thera 
used  by  Aristotle  in  the  signiflcatum  of  affirmaUvt^  /  bnt»  in  ao  &r 
as  I  hare  been  able  to  asoertain,  no  one  baa  made  the  general  ob- 
ser^'ation,  that  the  word  waa  never  applied  by  Aristotle  in  the  sense 
in  which  alone  it  waa  understood  by  all  other  logioal  writers.  So 
much  for  the  meaning  of  the  torm  categorical/  as  now  employed 
for  simjtle  or  absolute^  and  as  opposed  to  conditional^  it  is  need  in  • 
sense  diffei'ent  from  its  original  and  Aristoteiic  meaning. 

Id  regard  to  the  nature  of  a  Catctrorioal  Judgment  itself,  it  is 
necessarv  to  say  ahnost  nothing.    For.  as  this 

Sr^vn «f » Gilcior-  judffiuent  is  thnt  in  whicli  the  two  terms  stand 
ietlJadsaMBC*  jo 

to  each  other  tiitnply  in  that  relation  wliich 

every  jud'_rin<  iit  iinjdies,  to  the  exchision  of  all  extrinsic  conditions, 
it  is  evident,  that  what  \vc  have  already  siiid  of  tho  essential  nature 
of  Judgment  in  general,  affords  all  that  can  be  said  of  categorioal 
judgmenta  in  partionlar.  A  categorical  proposition  is  expressed  in 
the  following  fonnnbe  —A  is  B,  or,  A  is  not  B.  I  proceed,  therefore, 
to  the  genns  of  propositions  as  opposed  to  categorical, -^Tisi,  the 
Conditional, — Conditioned.  This  genua,  as  stated  in  the  para- 

graph,  comprises  two  species^  aooording  aa  the 
TT  -  condiH o  ud     Qonditiott  lies  more  proximately  m  the  snbject, 
jnii^eau.      htm  predicate,  to  wMoh  is  to  be  added. 


either  as  a  third  species  or  aa  a  eom]>onnd  of 
these  two,  those  propositions  in  which  th«'ro  is  a  twofold  condition, 
the  one  l>elonging  to  the  subject,  the  other  to  the  predicate.  The 
fii-st  of  these,  as  stated,  forms  the  class  ITypothctical,  the  second 
that  of  Disjunctive,  the  third  that  of  Dllotniiiatic,  ]>ropositions.  I 
D^ay  notice,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  varialiofk  in 
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«ke  IngBikgt  of  logtabas  k  r^gnd  to  lilie  i&am  CmMUtmna  and 
.  HypotheticeiL  Ton  are  aiwira  that  e<MMKlftOfMift«^ 

Tnrinrtfim.  In  iTjfard     in  Latin,  is  commonly  applied  as  a  translation  of 
y^*^^.?.?        Mrru^  in  ©reek ;  and  by  Boethiiw,  who  was 
trti  Hip^lrtfcrf  the  first  among  the  Latins  who  elaborated  the 

logical  doctrine  of  hypotheticala,  the  two  teimi 

are  used  convcrtibly  with  each  other.'  Bv  many  of  tlic  Schoolmen, 
however,  tho  terai  hypothetical  {huf^othf  tirufi)  wns  usoil  to  denote 
tlie  ironns,  and  the  term  conditiomil,  to  (ienoto  the  sjiccies,  and  fmm 
thcsin  this  nomenclature  has  passetl  into  majiy  of  the  more  modern 
corapends  of  logic, — and,  among  others,  into  those  of  Aldrich  and 
Whately.  This  latter  usage  is  wrong.  If  either  term  iii  tu  l)e  used 
in  subordination  to  the  other,  conditional,  as  the  more  extensive 
term,  ought  to  be  applied  to  designate  the  genus  4  and  so  it  has  ac- 
oordingly  boon  oo&ployed  by  tho  besl  logiciaoi*  Bnt  to  pass  fioni 
woids  to  thiags. 

I  snd  that  Hypotl^tioal  propoaitionfl  an  those  in  wfaioh  tho  oon- 
daAm  ooaliMiff  tho  rohition  between  the  snb> 
joot  ana  piedieato  lies  proximately  m  tho  subjeot 
In  tho  pffopoaitioB,  B  it  A,  the  anlgoot  B  is  unconditionally  thought 

to  e:^ist,  and  it  thus  constitutes  a  categorical  proposition.  But  if 
we  think  the  subjeet  B  existing  only  conditionally,  and  under  this 
conditional  existeDoe  enunciate  the  judgment*  wo  shall  have  die 
hjpoUieticiU  proposition  —  Ifli  is^  A  w,  —  or,  in  a  concrete  exam- 
ple—  Ji>'n'rn/  rrmfhcr  is  wet  %B€athti\  U  a  cfitcgoricnl  proposition,— 
If  it  riiiiis,  it  ir'iU  Ip6  wet^  is  a  hypoUictical.  In  a  hypotlietical  jirop- 
^sition  the  objects  thought  stand  in  such  a  mutual  relation,  tliat 
the  one  can  only  be  thought  in  so  far  as  the  other  is  thouirht ;  in 
other  words,  if  we  think  the  one,  we  must  necessarily  think  the 
other.  They  thus  stiiiul  in  the  relation  of  lleason  and  Consequent. 
For  a  reason  is  that  which,  being  affirmed,  necessai-ily  entails  the 
affirmation  of  something  else ;  a  ooosequent  is  that  which  is  only 
alBfmea,  ioasmneh  as  something  previooa  is  affirmed.  Tho  relation 
between  reason  and  oonseqnent  is  neoesaary.  For  a  resson  followed 
by  nothings  would  not  be  the  reason  of  anything,  and  a  oonseqnent 
whie^  did  not  ])fooeed  ftom  a  reason,  would  not  bo  the  oonsequent 
f  of  anything.  An  hypothetioal  propoation  most,  therefore,  oontain 
n  reason  and  its  oonseqnent,  and  it  thna  presents  the  appearance  of 
two  members  or  clauses.  The  first  clause  —  that  which  contains 
the  i«aaonr*ia  onUed  tho  ARiUetdmnitf  also  the  JSsoson,  tho  CbiMft* 


1.  ^ 
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Htm,  or  the  JBypothttU  i^vypoihesi^  ucnditioj  ratio,  anteotdm^f^ 

BiYo  propo0iUQ)i  geoond,  which  contains  the 
sequent  neceasitiiled  by  this  ground,  is  oaQed  the  CoMcqtmUy 
the  Thesis  (consegyens,  thesis,  rationatum,  conditionatum).  TIm 
relation  between  the  two  clauses  is  called  the  Consequence  {conse- 
qfteufi'(f),  and  is  expressed  hy  tlie  particlt  s  if  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
t^uii,  so,  Uierefore,  etc.,  oti  tlie  other,  which  are,  therelbre,  called  the 
ConsecuHve  particles  {particula:  coaseadiw)?  These  are  irequentljr, 
however,  not  formally  expressed. 
"This  cuuuecj^uence  (if  is  —  then  is)  is  the  copula  in  hypothetical 

propositions;  ibr  through  it  the  concepts  are 
■wt  Mt  mmpurttt       brovgbt  together,  so  as  to  make  up^  u  conscious- 

neasi  bat  ft  tingle  aot  of  tboa|^t ;  eonaaquently, 
in  it  lies  that  flynthesis,  that  ooaneotioo,  whidi  oonMitntes  the  hypo- 
thetieal  judgment  Although,  therafore^  s  hypothetioal  judgment 
appear  doable^  and  may  be  ont  into  two  diflbrent  JndgmentBi  it  ie 
nevertheleea  not  a  eompoaite  judgment.  For.  it  ii  tealiaed  thfoi^ 
a  aimple  aot  of  thongfat,  in  which  and  thm^  the  anteeedent  and 
the  consequent,  are  thought  at  onoe  and  aa  inaepataifale.  TIic  prop> 
osition,  \f  B  is,  t/ien  A  is^  is  tantamoant  to  the  pvopoeitum,  A  is 
through  B*  Bnt  this  is  as  simple  an  act  <is  if  wc  categorically 
judged  B  is  A,  that  is,  B  is  vtuI-j)-  A.  Of  these  two,  neitlier  the 
one  —  If  fht^  mm  shines,nor  the  other  —  then  it  is  day  —  if  thouixht 
apart  from  the  other,  will  constitute  a  judgment,  but  only  the  two  iu 
coiijunetion.  But  if  we  think  —  I'hc  sun  s/tities,  arid  it  is  (hiy, 
each  by  itself,  then  the  whole  connection  between  the  two  thoughtsi 
is  al)olislied,  and  we  have  nothinir  moi*e  than  two  isoliitcd  categori- 
cal judgments.  Tht;  rclativeii  */"aatl  tlten,  in  which  the  logical  syn- 
thesis liee,  oonstitute  thus  an  act  one  and  indirisiUe" 
**For  the  same  reason,  a  Hypothetical  judgment  camibt  be  oon- 

Terted  into  a  Categorioai.  For  the  thoogb^ 
^12^^^  A  if  thri^h  is  wholly  dtff^t  ftom  the 
^  thopgbt^  A  is  i»  B*  The  jndgment— Qod 


U  riffhieauSf  thm  wiB  the  tsioiM  b$  pumithtd,  and  the  judg- 
ment—  A  righUouM  Qod  gnmUhsi  the  wielded,  are  very  dificrcnt, 
although  the  matter  of  thought  is  the  same.  In  the  former  judg- 
ment, the  punUhmeni  pf  the  wicked  is  viewed  as  a  consequent  <ii 
the  righteousness  of  Gcd;  whereas  the  latter  ooDsidOTS  it  is  an  a^ 
tribute  of  a  righteotis  God.  But  as  the  consequent  is  regarded  as 
Bomething  dependent  from,  —  the  attribute,  on  the  contrary,  as  some- 
thing ioheiiiig  io, — it  is  from  two  wholly  different  points  of  view 

1  Kinc,  Logik,  i  67,  Asm.  2,  p.  10B.  —  Ed. 
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tiuA  the  two  i^SgmmtB  «re  ibnned.  The  liypothocl«al  judgiiieiit» 
Ih/tntkntB,  A  if  tftren^  B;ii  easentianjr  diflbrent  from  the  oategmi- 
«•!  jadgmeiit,  AUinB;  and  the  two  judgments  are  regolatod  hj 
dUferent  fniularaental  laws.  For  the  Categorioal  judgment  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  relation  of  subject  aod  attlibotc,  is  determined  bf 
the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction ;  the  Hypothetical,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  relation  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  is  regulated  by 
the  principle  of  th:it  name."*    So  much  for  ITypotheticals. 

**I>ia|tmoUve  judgment^  nre  those  iu  which  the  condition  qualify- 
2.  DIJttiiftUw*  ^^^^  I'C'latiou  between  tiie  subject  ami  predi- 

cate, lies  proximately  in  the  pre<lieate,  a.s  in  the 
propo-'ition,  D  r>  etfJier  B  or  C,  or  A,  In  this  class  of  juilgnients  a 
certam  plurality  of  attributes  is  predicated  of  the  stibject,  but  iu 
such  a  manner  that  this  plurality  is  not  predicated  conjunctly,  but  it 
is  only  judged  that,  wider  oonditions  some  one,  and  only  some  one, 
of  this  bundle  of  attribntes  appertains  to  the  snljeot.  When  I  say 
than  Mm  ors  eftftsr  Btaek^  or  White,  or*  Tmmfff  ^in  this  proposi- 
tion»  none  of  these  three  pradloates  is  vneonditionally  affirmed ;  bot 
il  is  only  asaoued  that  one  or  other  may  be  afirmedj  and  that,  any 
one  being  so  affirmed,  the  others  mast,  eo  be  denied.  The  attri- 
bntes thus  disjnnctively  predioable  of  the  sabjeoC,  eonstitnte  together 
aoertain  sphere  or  whole  of  eztentton;  and  as  the  attribntes  mnto- 
ally  exclude  each  other,  they  maybe  regarded  as  reciprocally  reason 
and  consequent,  A  disjunctive  proposition  has  two  furmp,  according 
as  it  is  rejjiilated  l)y  a  contradictory,  or  ]>y  a  contrary,  ojiposition. 
A  /.V  fUJi*}-  T>  or  not  B, —  This  m  /7icralis  eil/ter  a  metal  or  not,  —  are 
examples  ol  tlie  former ;  A  As-  either  B,  or  C,  or  D,  —  TTiis  minerttl  is 
either  lead,  or  tin^  or  zinc,  —  are  exaiuplv  s  of  the  latter.  The  oppo- 
site attributes  or  characters  in  a  disjunctive  proposition  are  called 
the  Diyunct  Members  (jnembra  disjuncta)  ;  and  their  relatiuu  to 
each  other  is  called  the  ZH^miction  {di^tmctio)^  which  in  English 
Is  expreawd  by  the  velatiTe  partides  €&her^  or  {mu,  vel)^  in  cons^ 
qnenee  of  whioh  these  words  oonstitote  the  JH^tmeHve  partSele$ 
{parHadm  ^t^meUwB).  In  propositions  of  this  oUms  the  copula 
is  formed  by  eAsAer  ii^  or  it,  fi>r  hereby  the  ooneepts  are  brooght 
together  eo  as  to  oonstitote  a  single  object  of  oonaoioiisoeBS)  and 
thns  a  synthesis  or  onion  of  notions  is  dftoted." 

"  Now,  although  in  eooseqnenee  of  the  multiplicity  of  its  predl- 
eates^  a  di^nnetiTO  proposition  may  be  reaolYed  into  a  plorafity  of 

1  Krttjr.  Tj)s^il,  >  fu,  p  TW,  Atim.  2  —  Fn.     niV  P-^vosWo  Cr>fffitimm>i'f  nihil ponit  in  etse. 
[lijt]|<otlii:ticiiJ»  t»k*i  itccuuut  nut  of  the  cor-    ClirisUui  W^m,  l*irtmek  (Ur  Logikf^lOlffPi, 
I  of  the  two  eluttsec,  bat  only  or  their  UOl*] 
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judgments,  stfll  it  k  not  oa  tiiflt  aooomit  ft  complex  or  oompoaito 
Jndgment.  For  it  Si  realuwd  by  one  sliAple  'onefgy  of  tlKMig|il> 

whieh  ihtt  two  vektiveB-— the  M/er  tnd  the  ^ 
A  iUii)aa«tiv«         — m  tbottgbt  togethei^  fli  iiMepti»U«i  and  u 

ment,  not  in  rrnMtj  binding  Tip  Uw  oppo(RDg  pred'ioates  into  a  singlo 
^^tobtoic^  "P***^  ^"  oonaequenoa  of  tbis,  a  disjunctiTe 
«geiie*L  propodtioii  oftmiot  he  ooDTeited  into  a  oategop> 

ical.  For  in  a  categorical  judgment  a  single 
predicate  is  simply  nflirmcd  or  denied  of  n  subject ;  wliore.i«;  in  a 
di^jnnctivc  jtidgnient  tliero  is  nrttlit  r  nlhrniation  nor  negation,  but 
the  oj»))<».sition  of  certain  nttribuir-^  in  relation  to  :i  certain  subject 
constitutes  tlse  tliou^lit.  IIowlKh,  ihc  rrfore,  tliat  a  disjunctive  and 
a  cate«:orieal  judi^ment  may  liave  a  certain  resemblance  in  respect 
of  their  object  niHtter ;  still  in  each  the  form  of  thonijlit  is  wholly 
different,  and  the  disjunctive  judgment  is,  conaequeutly,  one  essenti- 
ally different  from  the  categoricaL*** 
Dilemmatic  judgments  ara  those  in  wbiob  a  oonditUni  ia  £>uid, 
«.MiMUMitkb     lM)th  iaUie  subject  and  In  the  prodioala,  and  as 

thoa  a  oombhiation  of  an  bypotbetioal  ibfm  and 
of  a  di^anctive  ibrm,  they  may  also  appropriately  be  denominated 

aeHmbeprohibitedfUit  prohM«i!ieith0riynatm^4>riy  poHHve 

hut  —  coffniHon  de  a  coffnUian  of  fact,  it  U  gintm  either 
ihnmgh  <m  a4Aiff  external  peteq^tian  or  throttgh  an  oat  of  sdf- 
eonteiousnesg.  In  such  propositions,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
disjunct  predicates  should  be  limited  to  two ;  and  besides  what  are 

strictly  called  rJikynmatic  Jttfff/mrntSy  we  may  have  others  that  would 
properly  obtain  tiie  names  of  fn'lcmmafir,  tetralemmatt^.  poliflcja- 
niatic,  etc.  But  in  reference  to  juojKisitions,  as  in  reference  to  syl- 
logisms, il/'it  inma  is  a  word  used  not  merely  to  denote  tlie  cases 
where  there  are  only  two  disjunct  members,  but  i«,  likewise,  extended 
to  any  plurality  of  opposing  predicates.  There  remains  here,  how- 
ever, always  an  ambiguity ;  and  perhaps,  on  that  account,  the  term 
hj/pothetico^i^unctive  mig^t  with  propriety  be  anbetitated  fbrdHmr 

maHe,  A  proportion  of  this  daas,  though  beap> 
A  iMtaMMtiaiBdf.    ing  both  an  hypotbetieal  and  a  disjunetiTe  tana, 
ment  tadivwbie,  and    ^j^^f^  howeTOT,  bo  analyzed  iflto  fto  hypothetic 

not  reducible  to  ■  plu*         ,       »  •  •   «  ^  „ 

naity  of  oategoriod  ^  ^d  ft  dujnnotiTe  jndgment.  It  eonatitntea 
prcpodtioM.  aa  indivisible  a  nnity  of  tbonght  aa  eltber  of 

these;  and  ean  aa  HtUe  aa  these  be  rednoed 

without  distinction  to  a  plurality  of  categorical  ])ropoaitiona» 
Bvery  ioaa  of  Jadgmen'te  whieh  we  have  hitherto  considered. 
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has  its  corresponding  form  of  Syllogism ;  and  it  is  as  constitating 
tba  foundatioiM  of  diflMit  kinds  of  reaMming,  that  the  eooaidenk 
lion  of  tli€89  dttferani  kbidf  of  propodtiont  is  of  jmnetpal  impop- 

tSDM.  Theae  ▼arioos  kinds  of  propositioiii  may, 
Judgments  emM'  faowever,  bo  coDsidend  k  ttw  difllhrent  pouitB  of 
vulmy  viwr  of  Quantity,  QnaBty,  and  Relation.  And 

lifst  of  QoBrtity;  in  rafinence  to  vhidi  I  give 
yim  the  ibilowing  pangrapb. 

%  I*.  The  Quantity  of  Ju' l-nn'nts  lias  reference  to  the  whole 
of  Extension,  by  the  nuiiibcr  of  the  oltjects 
Vw. Xh  1*.  sto  ««».     concerning  which  wo  judge.    On  this  I 

mon  doctrine  of  tho  "       .  •        «  m» 

diTiaicm    of  suog-     ^"^'^  stato  articulutely,  1  ,  Ihe  doctrme  of 


the  Logidaus ;  and,  2%  The  doctrine  which 

their    Quantity.     2^.       _  ,  v      I.  _  _ 

She  doomna  or  ut»    ^  oonoeivo  to  DO  the  moTO  oonreotb  ■ 
••MMrosthtop^K        JO  (The  doctrine  of  the  Logicians,)  The 

common  doctrine,  whicb,  in  essentials,  dates 
feim  Aristotle^^  divides  Ftopositiona  according  to  their  Qoan- 
tity  into  fonr  classes;  viz^  (A)  the  ITnivermU  or  O^msrtd  {pr. 

Mt3i)un) ;  (H)  the  Particular 
(jpr.  partiadares  vpovaffif;  ^tpiKolt  ol  hp  /(^) «  (0)  the  £fidifaiid' 
xtal  or  Sintjidar  {pr.  individuah  singulares^  exposiforim^  vpnh 
Too-cis  at  Kojy  tMurrw^  ra  5.rofta)  \  (D)  the  Jnd^nite  {pr,  imjyrat' 
Jinitw^  indefinitce^  vpordtrw  dSioptorot,  ATrpnrrhnpujToi).  They 
mean  by  vniversal  proposition!^,  tliose  in  wliieh  the  siibject  is 
taken  in  its  whole  extension  ;  hy  parfiru/<tr  propositions,  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  taken  in  a  part,  indefinitely,  of  itis  exten- 
sion ;  by  iji'h'ritliutl proposifion.^,  those  in  which  the  subject  is 
at  a  mininmtn  of  extension ;  l)y  Iwl'  tiiiitf  pi'ojtosKloiis^  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  not  articulately  or  overtly  declared  to 
be  either  universal,  particular,  or  individuaL  , 

2*.  (The  doctrine  I  prefer.)  Tliis  doctrine  appears  to  me 
nntenable,  and  I  divide  Propositions  accotding  to  their  Qnan- 
tity  in  the  following  manner  :«In  this  respect  their  differences 
arise  either  (A),  as  in  Judgments,  from  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  Internal  Thought;  or  (B),  as  in  Ftopositions,  merely 
firom  the  accidental  cirenmstances  of  its  External  Expression. 

Under  the  former  head  (A),  Judgments  an  either  (a)  of 
Detenninate  or  Definite  Quantity,  according  as  their  sphere  is 
circnrosoribed,  or  (b)  of  Quantity  Indeterminate  or  Indefinita, 
according  as  their  sphere  is  nn circumscribed.  — Again,  .Tn<lg- 
ments  of  a  Detenninate  Quantity  (a)  are  either  (1)  of  a  Whole 

1  Zk  Inttfp.^  0. 7.  Anal.  Pner,^  L  L  —  £l>. 
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Fiidlvtdedyia  wluohoMe  <h^  oonHttote  »  ZMmtmI  or  Om^ 
€ral  J^rcpotUion  /  or  (8)  cf  a  UaHIncliTlttble,  in  whioh  case, 
tliey  oomtitiite  an  imftMdM  or  Sm^uiat  I*rcpo»iHon, — A 
JndgOMnt  of  in  Ihd«tafBiinale  QointUy  (b)  ooBttitntea  9k  ^at- 

ticular  Proposition, 

Under  the  latter  head  (6),  Propositions  have  either,  as  prop- 
ositioQSi  tbeir  quantity,  determinate  or  indeterminate,  marked 
out  by  a  vcrLal  sign,  or  they  have  not ;  such  quantity  being 
involved  in  tvcry  actual  thonyrVit.  Thoy  may  be  called  in  the 
one  case  (a)  rrrd  ^ignate in  tin  ntlu  r  (b)  Preindesignffffi. 

Again,  the  cmimon  doctrine,  reniouuting  also  to  Arisldle,* 
takes  into  view  only  the  Subject,  and  regulates  the  quantity  of 
the  jiioposition  exclusively  by  the  quantity  of  that  torm.  Tlie 
Predicate,  indeed,  Ariistotle  and  the  logicians  do  not  allow  to  be 
faceted  by  quantity ;  at  least  they  hold  it  to  be  always  Particu- 
lar in  an  Affirmatire,  and  Universal  in  a  Negative  Proposition. 

This  docttine  I  hold  to  be  tbe  remit  of  an  Inoomplete  analyw 
fdt;  and  I  bope  to  abow  yon  that  the  oonfiiaion  and  mnltiplicity 
of  which  onr  preaent  Logic  ia  the  complement!  is  mainly  tho 
conaeqnence  of  an  attempt  at  ayntheaiai  belbra  the  nhimate  ele* 
mentfl  had  been  &ir]y  reached  by  a  searching  analyaia^  and  of  a 
neglect^  in  this  instance^  of  the  fimdamental  postulate  of  the 
soienoe* 


a 

g  i  ihuir  Quanuty  Lxpre»Mxl  —  PitNiesiguato. 

(Terbal)  Proposiiions  J  I, 

/  tlieir  Quantity  Not  Expressed  —  Preindosisnate.' 


t  VkUi  111  ct  Am.  apud  Am.  In  Dt  Int.,  nkrieties  of  tbe  eame  Judgmeut,  uid  ottiei* 

•to,  ff.  19^  m«-lIS.  (la  tiM  SratoT  tbew  •icexciMdcdoiiBiaierfalfr«iiiidt,M»thatlili 

piMiHf!f«,  Amraoniun,  proceertln^r  on  n  itu  t.  I\  divf^ton  fiiuilly  roh  l  irli  s  with  Ari'ffrtlc  s.  In 

arithmetical  colculntion,  enomeratcs  sixK^n  ttie  secoud  pnwagv  Tltcoptira«tu»  ia  oited  In 

varieties  uf  lb*  ProtxMitkNi,  any  on*  «t  f«w  UlMtnlkMi  of  n  voiy  oImuio  MstemMil  eon- 

^aiititSt'i'  in  ttie  Ktibjrct,  —  Ui!'  —  ritit  af!.  tnitf  ccmiv^  ihr-  npporitfcni  of  JnSttlglUltO  ]>npO- 

— iw'  molu  or  tome),  beiug  capable  of  combi-  aitiom.  —  iiu  j 


Indcfluite  Quantity — forming  l^articnlar  Judgments. 


1  />  Tniftp  ,  c  7.  — 


predicate.   But  of  flicsi"  pome  uro  1>iil  verbal 
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UuiTeraal  Judgment'?  arc  those  in  which  the  whole  nnmber  of 
objects  witliiu  a  sphere  or  elass  are  ju<lt;ed  of, — 
^^^2^J*U^^^^^^***     as  All  men  are  //lortd/,  or  Kctnj  man  U  mortal^ 

tlic  fill  in  the  one  eas^e  denning  the  as  hole  col- 
lectively, —  the  every  m  the  other  defining  it  discru lively.    In  such 
judgments  the  notion  of  a  determinate  wholeness  or  totality,  in  the 
£>rm  of  ommtude  or  allness,  ie  involved. 
In^ndaftl  JadgmentB  «re  those  in  whicb,  in  like  mftooer,  the 
whole  of  a  certain  sphere  is  judged  o^  but  in 

SiDguUr  or  Indi-      ^j^j^     .   ^  ^y^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

or  ooOeotion  of  single  objects»'--as  CaMtMxt 
mmbitiintif^  T/a  twdve  apas&e*  wer^  intpired, 
la  snch  jndgments  the  notion  ct  determinate  wholeness  or  totality 
in  the  form  of  oneness,  indivisible  anity,  is  in^'olved.^ 
Partioular  Judgments  are  those  in  whioh,  among  the  objects 
within  a  certain  sj>here  or  class,  we  judge  oon- 
Particular    Judg-     ^^rning  some  indefinite  number  less  than  the 


whole,  —  as  Sofjte  men  are  virtuous  —  Many 
boys  are  courageotts —  3fofft  immen  are  compassionate.  The  indef- 
inite plorality,  within  the  totality,  being  here  denoted  by  the  words 

some,  )/ia/)i/^  }/ios(.    There  are  certain  words 
Wonu  wbJch  nrT«     wbich  serve  to  mark  out  the  quantity  in  the  ease 
toMrie  Mt  qu»Uiy         XJniversal,  Individual,  and  Particular  propo- 

iB  Vmmial,  Individ.  '  11    J    •       *  • 

U8i.  nnd  rartinilar     sitions.    The  words  which  designate  univer- 

propoMitioiis.  bality  are  aUy  the  tchole  of,  every,  both,  each,  none, 

no  ojiCy  neither^  always,  everywhere,  etc.  Thjp 
words  wbieh  maik  out  partleolafitj  are  wnu^  noi  oB, oneytwOfthree, 
ete^  foms^tfmes^  9<nnei»har€j  ete.  There  are  also  terms  which,  thongh 
they  do  not  readi  to  an  universal  whole,  approximate  to  it,  as  many, 
moHf  obnoH  oM^  (Ae  ffreateai  party  etc.,  /ew^  very  /ewi  hanSy  any, 
etCi,  whidi,  in  the  common  employment  of  langoage^  and  in  ref^ 
ence  to  merely  probable  matter,  may  be  viewed  as  almost  tantap 
mount  to  marks  of  universality. 
By  logicians  in  general  it  is  stated,  that,  in  a  logical  relation, 
an  Individual  is  convertible  with  an  Universal 
DMhictfon  of  I  ni-     proposltiou ;  as  in  both  something  is  predicated 
re™.!  iind  Jndiriduid         ^  ^j^^,^  subject,  and  neither  admits  of  any 
^^1,  exception.     Hut  a  Particular  Judf^nient,  like- 

wise, predieate.s  something  of  a  whole  subject, 
and  admits  of  no  exception ;  for  it  embraces  all  that  is  viewe<l  as 
the  subject,  and  excludes  all  that  is  viewed  as  not  belonging  to  it. 

(pnprhm)  tignaum,  Mtd  ht^-    partitulart  r 
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The  wlioto  diiluiotioa  oonnrtB  in  tbi^^tfaiti  is  UidTenal  and  in 

IndividoAl  Judgments,  the  number  of  the  objects  judged  of  is 
thought  by  lis  as  (kfiiiite ;  whereas,  in  Particular  Jndgment<s  the 
nunbcr  of  such  objects  is  thoRght  by  us  ua  indefinite.    That  Indl- 
vidualJuclgments  do  not  correspond  to  Univei'salJudgraents,  merely 
in  virtue  of  the  oneness  of  tlioir  subject,  is  shown  by  this,  —  that,  if 
tho  inflividnal  be  rendered  indetinito,  the  judgment  at  once  nssumes 
the  eliaracter  of  particuhirily.    For  example,  the  propositions, — A 
Gt/'man  invented  the  art  of  printing^  —  An  Englishmnn  (n  m  rah'zcrl 
the  latr  of  ffravitation,  —  are  to  be  viewed  as  particular  j't  ojtosaions. 
But^  if  we  substitute  for  the  indefinite  ex]>re88ions  a  German  and 
an  J:JnylisAmany  the  definite  exprc8s?ions  J^aust  and  ^cwton^  the 
judgment  obtains  the  form  of  au  uuivcrsaL 
With  legaid  to  quantity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  say  the  logicians,  that 
Categorical  JudgmentB  are  tboae  alone  whioh 
Catagorteia  Ja4r    admit  of  all  the  fonna.  **  Hypothetical  and  Dis- 
menu  aiouc,  accord-    jupetive  propositkoa  ai»  alwajB  nnivenal.  For 
of  all  the  lomui  of    in  hypothetioals,  by  the  poaUon  of  a  reaaon^ 
qauttty.  there  Is  poalted  every  oonaeqaent  of  that  teaaon ; 

and  io  di^unctiTeathe  aphere  or  extension  of  the 
Bubject  is  so  defined,  that  the  di^nnot  attribntes  are  predicated  of 
the  whole  sphere.  It  may,  indeed,  sometimea  aeem  as  if  in  such 
propositions  something  were  said  of  some,  and,  eoaseqaenlly,  lliat 
tho  judgment  is  particular  or  indefinite.  For  example,  as  an  bypo- 
tbetioal,  ~  ^  «ofn<!  men  are  learned^  then  othere  are  unlearned ;  as 
a  disjunctive,  —  TJiose  men  vho  are  learned  are  eithrr  philosrij-ihern 
or  not.  "But  II  is  easily  seen  that  these  judi^rnents  are  esseiitir^lly  of 
a  general  charaeler.  In  the  fu  st  judiinient,  the  real  consequent  is, — 
then  (ill  (Alo  r.i  are  aiihjd'in  d :  and  in  the  second,  the  true  bubjeet  is, 
—  all  kamcd  men,  for  this  is  involved  in  the  expression  —  Th(m 
men  who  are  hamed,  etc."* 

Such  16  the  Uoctriue  of  tlie  Logicians.  This  I  cannot  but  hold 
to  be  erroneous;  tait  we  can  eanly  eonstmct 
propositions,  whetiier  hypothetical  or  diijnnc- 
tlve,  which  cannot  be  conatmed  either  aa  uni* 
Tersal  or  singular.  For  example,  when  we  8ay,hypothetiGa]ly, — If 
wme  Dodo  is,  ^en  §ome  animal  U;  or,  di^nnctively,  —  8wm  men 
am  tUher  roffuea  or/ooU  in  either  caae^  the  proposition  is  indefi- 
nite or  particular,  and  no  ingenuity  can  ahow^a  plausible  reason  why 
it  should  be  viewed  aa  definite,— aa  general  or  individuaL 

1  Krug,  Logik, )  67,  Aam.  i,  p.  171  el  seq.  —  i.  )  IZi.  bchnlxe,  Logik,  j  (iO.  Qmtra ;— E*- 
Ed.  tCt  HogbMwr,  in/iiwi  iji  mit  4m  Ligik,   aar,  XflfOi }  98,    II7.->[8m  Mow,  9*07 

Ki«8cwetter,&rMiidrw  <tiMr  a%(in<uMit  Jjogik^ 
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SECTION  II.— OF  TUE  PRODUCTS  OF  TIIOUGHT. 

IL— AFOPHAima 
JCDOMESTTS.— THEIB  QUALITY,  OFFOSmOir,  Aim  C0WEB8I0K. 

Tbx  fint  part  of  our  last  Leotnre  was  occnpied  with  ttie  dootrine 
of  JodgmentSi  oonaideTOcl  aa  divided  into  Simple 
BecapitnUffon.  .^^^  Conditional ;  Simple  being  ezelnatTely 

Categorical,  Conditional,  either  Hypothetical,  Disjunctive,  or  Hypo- 
thetico-diqanctive.  We  then  proet  i m1c<1  to  treat  of  the  Quantity 
of  propositions,  and,  in  tliis  respect,  I  stated  that  they  are  either 
Definite  or  Indefinite  ;  the  Definite  comprising  the  two  snV)nrf1inate 
clas«jes  of  General  or  Universal,  aiid  of  Singular  or  Tnili\  iiliial 
propositions,  while  the  TndoHnite  are  eorrespnndent  to  I'artieiilar 
propositions  alone.  In  regard  to  the  termsj  ikjifiUe  and  iwMjiiiitc,  I 
wanied  yon  thnt  I  do  not  apply  tlieni  in  the  sense  given  by  locrieal 
writers.  With  them,  Indefinite  prupositious  denote  those  in  which 
the  (plant ity  is  not  e.\plicitly  declared  by  one  of  the  designatory 
termn,  uU,  every,  some,  many,  etc.  Such  propositions,  however, 
oqght  to  h^eiXk^  pre4ndeHgncUe  {prm^nthtiffnatcB,  aTrpoa-Biopurroi), 
that  ii^  not  marked  out  by  a  prefix,  —  a  term  better  adapted  to  indi* 
oate  this  external  accident  of  their  enunciation;  ^r,  in  point  of  fact, 
these  preindeeignate  propositions  are  either  definite  or  indefinite, 
and  qoite  aa  definite  or  indefinite  in  meaning  as  if  their  qoantitjr 
had  been  expressly  marked  ont  by  the  predesignatory  terms. 
SeBoMi  dMdm  «f  "^^''^  heinn;  premised,!  now  go  on  to  the  next 
^ *^  ^  division  of  Judgments  —  the  division  proceed- 
oordfnctoSMr  i^Hl-     ing  on  that  ground  which  by  Logicians  has  been 

called  the  Quality  of  Judgments.   In  itself  the 
term  g^ualUy  is  here  a  very  yagne  and  arbitraiy  expression,  fi>r  we 
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might)  with  cqval  propriety,  ^tb  the  bmbs  of  gudtUff  to  ievenl 
other  of  the  distingiiisUiig  prinoiples  of  proporitioiii.  For  ezemple 
the  tmth  or  faliehood  of  propontiona  hu  been  alto  called  tfaflfr 
gueUitjf/  and  some  logieians  have  eyen  given  the  name  of  quaiUy 
to  the  gvoood  of  the  distinotion  of  jndgmenta  into  eategorioal,  hjpo- 
thetieal,  and  disjunctive.  What,  however,  has  been  universally,  if 
not  always  ezdneively,  styled  the  guoUity  of  propositions)  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  tiroes,  is  that  aoooidiog  to  which  they  avB  dte- 
trihoted  into  Affirmative  and  N^egative. 

Y IX  In  respect  of  their  Quality,  Jndgments  are  divided  into 
two  classes.    For  either  the  Subject  and 

in  re.pcct  of  their  Prcdicato  mnv  bc  rpcognizcd  as  rcciprocally 
Quality.  ar«  Aflinaa*     containing  nn  1  contained,  in  the  opposite 

qunnlitiL'S  ol'  i'>\U'n.sion  :nvl  Comprehen- 
sion; or  they  may  be  recogni/.tMl  as  not  standiug  in  tliib  rela- 
rion.  In  the  fonner  case,  the  subject  and  predicate  are  affirmed 
of  each  otlier,  and  the  proposition  is  called  an  AjfiruKitiM 
(jr^>oro<ns  Karac^run;  or  KarTyopixTj,  Judiciu)H.  OjffimKftivurn  or 
positimtm) ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  denied  of  each  other, 
and  the  proposition  is  called  a  2^gatwe  {TpoToa-K  dTrcx^ruo}  or 
arepip-LKiQf  Judfciuin  neffoHvum), 

In  this  paragraph,  I  have  enonnced  more  generally  than  is  done  by 
logicians  the  relation  of  predication,  in  its  affirmative  and  native 
phases.  For  their  definitions  only  apply  either  to  the  stibject  or  to 

the  predicate,  taken  as  a  whole ;  whereas,  since 
Expncnfion.   Gen-     -^q  jg^^y  indifibrently  view  either  the  subject  as 
/tt^'tf  ^Ldtetf^te     the  whole  in  relation  to  the  predicate,  or  the 
ttepMagn^  predicate     the  whole  in  relation  to  the  subject, 

according  as  we  consider  the  proposition  to  ex- 
press nn  intnnsivc  or  to  express  an  extensive  jmlcrmenf ,  —  it  is 
projxT  in  our  <letinition,  wlieliier  of  ])re<lication  in  LCeneral,  or  of 
aflinnutiou  and  negation  in  particular,  to  couch  it  in  such  terras  that 
it  may  indifferently  comprehend  both  these  classes,  —  both  these 
phases,  of  proposition??. 

A»  examples  of  AtHi-mative  and  NegatiA'e  propositions,  the  follow- 
ing may  bulTicc :  —  A  is  U  —  A  is  not  B  —  God 
•^T^podttraT'^  w  merctfiU —  Ood  is  not  vindictive.  In  an  Af- 
firmative judgment,  there  b  a  complete  inclusion 
of  the  subject  within  the  predloate  as  an  extensive  whole;  or  of 
the  predicate  within  the  snljeet  as  an  intenslva  whole.  In  Kega> 
tive  Judgments,  on  the  oontraiy,  there  is  a  total  exclusion  of  the 
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•Dl^Mt  fnm  tbt  wpktn  cf  the  laedioite  (uEleiMMy),  or  of  the 
predinto  from  llw  oonfmliiiiflifln  of  the  iiiljMi  (mIeiiaiTdy).  In 
tOnoMiltn  prspoHtiaM  theM  as  aho  diatuiedj  oioniMd  tfaioqgh 
irhs^  predicate  the  notion  of  the  snbjeot  is  to  be  thonghti  thii  i% 
vhet  pradioste  must  be  anneied  to  the  notion  of  the  solgeot;  in 
negative  propositions,  in  Uke  manner,  it  is  distinctly  enounced 
through  what  predicate  the  notion  of  the  subject  is  not  to  be 
thonght,  that  is,  what  predicate  must  bo  shut  out  from  the  notion  of 
the  f?ubjcc't.  In  Tiogativc  ju<lgnionts,  thoroforo,  ihc  negation  essen- 
tinlly  belongs  to  tlie  Copnln  :  for  otherwise  all  propositions  without 
distinction  wonid  bo  affirmative.  Tliis,  however,  lias  been  a  point 
of  controversy  among  modem  logicians  ^  for  many  maintain  that  the 

negation  belongs  to  the  predicate,  on  the  folio w- 
Thtt  "KtpMtn  4MB     ing  grounds :  —  ll"  the  negation  pertained  to  tlie 
^UUtjfwkjl     copula,  there  could  be  no  synthesis  of  the  two 

terms, ^ the  whole  aot  of  judgment  would  be 
enbrerted,— wiiile  nt  the  tame  time  n  noiHKm* 
neefemg  copula, »  non-oopuUtive^  Is  a  eontnidiotion  in  terms.  Bnt 
n  nei^Te  predioate,  that  Is,  a  pcedieate  by  whieh  something  is 
taken  away  or  eiduded  from  the  snljeet,  InTolves  nothing  con- 
tradictory; and,  thetefora^  a  Jadgment  with  snch  a  piedieate  is 
eompetent.* 

The  o|^MMite  doetrine  is,  however,  nndonhtedly  the  more  correct 
For  if  wo  place  the  negation  in  the  predicate^ 
Tbe  oworitedoetriiie     negative  jodgments,  as  already  said,  are  not  di£> 
jj^™'^^  ferent  in  form  from  affirmative,  being  merely 

affirmations  that  the  object  is  contained  within 
the  sphere  of  a  negative  predicate,  or  that  a  negative  predicate 
forms  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  subject.  This,  however,  the 
advocates  of  tlie  opinion  in  qiif  Nti nn  do  not  venture  to  assert.  The 
objection  from  tlie  aj>parent  contradiction  of  a  non-connecting  cop- 
ula is  valid  only  if  the  literal,  the  gramuiutical,  meaning  of  the 
term  copula  be  coextensive  with  that  which  it  is  applied  logically  to 
express.  Bnt  this  is  not  the  case.  If  literally  taken,  it  indicates 


only  one  side  of  its  logical  meaning.  What  the 
^  inadequately  denotes,  in  the 

ftnn  of  the  relation  hetween  the  sntigeot  and 
predicate  of  a  judgment.'  Now,  in  native  judgment^  this  &rm 


1  Kmg.  Logik.  §  65,  Anm.  3.  —  Ed.  TCoid-  Bardilt,  Ontndritt  dtr  entm  L^gik, }  13.  Der- 
fUto»titatuaibiii»SbiaiUtLa§ipu^l^i76  odOB,  Layica,  p.  M2.  Cf .  p.  616  «  «•(.  Con- 
4l«ff.  BninnOt  WliMnmi^ilitoi,  Lagit,  rol.  Kant,  l4>^'Jr,{22,AMi*S.  BMlWMan, 
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MMiitially  oomiMi  in  tlie  aot  of  tddog  a  patl  osi  «f  •  wh/iiB, 
«nd  u  fls  noefflwry  an  aofc  of  thought «  die  paAtiiig  U  la.  The 
action  of  the  one  ooatradietoty  ia  fiMk  involvet  the  notkm  of  the 
other.^ 

The  controTerqr        ^  origin  in  thi^— »that  every  negative 
judgment  can  be  expressed  in  an  affirraatiTe 
OrijfiBoftbeoontro-    fy^^  ^jj^^  ^1,^  negnion  is  taken  from  the  cop- 

nhni  Jtw^r^  placed  in  the  predicate.  Thiw»  A  is  not 

B  may  l>o  changed  into,  —  Aw no^-B,  TIio con- 
tni»t  is  better  expressed  in  Latin,  A  non  est  B  —  A  e»i  non-B.  In 
&ct,  we  are  compelled  in  English  to  borrow  the  Lntin  non  to  make 
the  difference  unambiguously  apparent,  saying,  A  in  iwn-H,  instead 
of  A  i'.i  ym^-B.  But  this  j  i  nx  es  nothing;  for  by  this  ti-anspositioii 
of  tlie  uegutioii  from  liio  copula  to  the  predicate,  wc  are  abo  ena- 
bled to  cxpmss  every  affirmative  proposition  through  a  double  nega- 
tion. Thtt%  A  <a  B,  in  the  affinnative  form  is  equivalently  enounced 
bj  A  if  fiel  non-B— A  non  mt.ntm-B,  m  the  negative. 
Thie  poflribilitj  of  ennneiatiDg  negative  proposttiow  in  an  afllnna> 
tlTOi  and  affirmative  projKMitiont  in  a  negrtive 
finrn,  has  l>een  the  oooasion  of  nnch  pervwee 
reflnement  among  logioiam.  Aristotle*  denom- 
inated tlie  negative  temia,  each  aa  non  B,  man 
homo,  non  aSbm^  eto.  Mpuoem  iopurra,  literally,  indefinite  nomu^Boe- 
tluuSi'  however,  nnhappily  translated  Ariatotle'a  Greek  term  Upw 

ro«  by  the  Latin  infinitum.,  reserving  the  term 
indejinitua  to  render  a^topurroi  as  applied  to 
propositions,  but  of  which  tho  notion  is  more  njipropriately  ex- 
preasoil,  as  we  liave  seen,  by  the  word  indexifftiafe  (ind^^ff^vftftts^y 
w  better  preindesi(/n cite  {jtrminde^'^i'jfxitus).  The  Sdioolinen,  fol- 
lowing Boethius,  thus  called  the  oron  ira  aopurra 
of  Aristotle  notnina  infinitn  :  and  ilie  non  they 
Styled  the  pnrHoda  infinitans.  Out  of  such  elements  they  abo 
coutiU'Ucted  J^ropositiunes  InJiuitO} ;  that  is,  judgtuents  in  which 

either  the  subject  or  the  predicate  was  a  negap 
tive  notion,  at  mm-AMio  ui  pifidiSf  and  Aomo 
Mt  non^oiiidi9f  and  then  they  dlstingniahed 
ftom  the  rimple  negative^  Aoaioo^fien  vir* 
itU§.  Herein  Boethioa  and  the  schoolmen  liave  been  followed  bj 
Kant/  throogh  the  Wolfian  logiciaos;  for  he  explains  Infinite  Jndg- 


N<vntlv<>  tcrtDB, — 
how  ikaJjpuU«d  bjr  Ar- 


By  Doethhii. 


PnposilioiuM  '-JhYm 
•of  the 
frbat. 


1  Bfiehmnnn,  Lcgil,  p  127.  —  BO* 
*  Ik  litrpntatiane,  0.2.  —  El>. 
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meatM  aa  1ho»  wlikli  do  Dot  aimply  indieste^  that  a  sulyeot  ia  not 
«piitMned  nnderihc  splterc  of  a  predicate,  but  that  it  lies  out  of  ks 
i|ibii«^  aomewhwe  ia  tho  infinite  q»hera.  He  has  tfans  oonndered 

them  as  combining  an  act  of  negation  and  an 
^On  till*  point  ftJ.     ^^^^        affirmation,  inasmnch  as  one  thincr  is 

affirmoil  in  them  through  the  negation  of  an- 
other. In  consequence  of  this  view,  lie  gave  them,  after  some 
Wolfians,  thf>  n  une  of  Limitative^  which  he  constituted  as  a  third 
form  of  judgments  under  quality,  —  all  propositions  being  thus 
either  Affirmative,  Neg-ative,  or  Limitative.  The  whole  question 
touchini^  tlie  validity  of  the  distinction  is  of  no  practical  conse- 
quence ;  and  consists  merely  in  whether  a  greater  or  less  latitude  is 
to  bo  given  to  o«rtain  terms.  I  ehall  not,  therefbre,  occupy  your 
•tteotioD  by  entering  on  any  diiooenon  of  what  may  be  urged  In 

mfiitation  or  defenoe.  Bat  if  what  I  have  al- 
Kant « three  fold  .1.     ^  ^      i^^Am  of  negation  and  Its 

oooneobon  with  the  oopula,  be  oometi  there  b 
BO  groand  for  legaiding  limitaliTe  propoeitlons 
as  a  clifli  distinot  in  form,  and  codrdiaate  with  AiBnnatiTe  and  Neg* 
ative  jadgmenta.^ 

If  we  oonaider  the  quantity  and  quality  of  jadgmenta  aa  com- 
bined,  there  emerges  from  this  juncture  four  separate  Ibrma  of  prop- 
ositions, for  they  arc  either  Universal  Affirmative,  or  TJnivei*8al 
Negative,  Particn^nr  Aflnnnative,  or  P:irticular  Negative.  These 
forms,  in  order  to  liicilitate  tlie  statement  and  analysis  of  the  syllo- 
gistn,  have  been  designated  by  lettera,  and  as  it  is  necessary  tliat 
you  should  be  familiar  with  these  symbols,  I  shall  state  theiu  iu  the 
following  paragraph. 

^  IIL   In  reference  to  their  Quantity  and  C^n^^^ity  together, 
Propodtions  are  designated  by  the  vowels 

p/'propMiti^  '  .'i^  ^»  I»  ^-  'Th®  Vhivma  Affirmative  are 
•ei«a«  to  tM»  denoted  by  A ;  the  Unhwtal  NegaHm  by 
rrr.rr"''    E;  ^  ParHcuXat  AffinMim  by  I;  the 

ParHmtar  MgoHve  by  O.  To  aid  the 
memory,  these  diatinetlonB  have  been  eomprehended  in  the 
foUowing  iinea : 

Ainrit  A,  n<^E^MdiiiilvenaUtorinnbi^ 
A»«rtt  I»  iNgtt    Md  iMiticiilailier  sinljo.' 


1  Cpmpnro  Kris',  T^jpl-,  f  SS.  Anm.  2.—  f  retrns  Hijtpiinn^,  ^»mmut,r,  Trnof  J.  pur- 
Ed.  i Against  Uje  distinction,  Me  BaehButna,    tic  4,  £  9.  Cf.  Fetnu  Tamrctus;  £jcfmim 
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I  may  here,  likewise,  show  yon  one,  and  perhaps  the  best,  luoUe, 
ia  which  these  cliflferent  ibmis  can  bo  expressed  by  diagrams. 


cf  c!r('ii!itr  dkgnuna 
In  logic  imptDSfvly 
MeHM  to  Bidw.  To 


The  iuvention  of  thi8  mode  of  sensualizing  by  circles  the  abstrac- 
tions of  Logic,  is  generally  given  to  P^ulcr,  who 
employs  it  in  his  JLdti i-m  to  a  Germun  J^ri/icess 
on  dijferent  Mailers  of  Pluj^  'uis  and  Philosojilttf} 
But,  to  say  nothing  of  other  methods,  this  by 
circlcii  ib  of  a  much  earlier  origin.  Fur  I  find 
it  ia  the  Jfudeus  Logicm  Weisianc&y  which  ap- 
peared in  1712;  but  tliis  was  a  posthomoiis  publioation,  and  tiie 
author,  Chriitian  Weise,        waa  Reetor  of  Zittaa,  died  in  1708. 

I  may  noUoe^  alao,  thai  Lambert*a  method  of 
aooomplUhing  the  aame  end,  by  parallel  lines 
of  dii^reot  lengthen  ia  to  be  ^nnd  in  the  Zogie 
of  jAiatedim^  published  in  1614^  oonseqnently 
above  a  century  and  a  half  prior  to  Iiam1>ert^8  Neuea  Organon?  Ot 
Lambert's  originality  there  can,  however,  I  think,  be  no  doubt ;  for 
he  was  exceedingly  curious  about,  and  not  overleamed  in,  the  his* 
tocy  of  these  subsidia,  while  in  bis  philosophical  oorrespondenoe 
many  other  inventions  of  the  kind,  of  far  inferior  interest,  ate 
recorded,  bnt  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  that  of  Alstedins. 
Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  tal^e  notice  of  another 


LariilxTt's  method 
to  be  fottod  in 


1  Partie  Um  t«ttre  zxxv^  ed.  Contnot.— £s>. 
tA  vtrjrtepMM  Haggtm  oftUiklDi, 

wJtb  tbe  line*  of  rijuol  length,  in  !nu:<tratiQn 
«f  Urn  Ant  qrllogiftio  flfure,  is  glrea  In  tbe 


Lpgita  SinUma  Hamwrnam  of  Alftcdliu 

ganm,  Tol.  i.  p.  HI  it  «f.)  tl«  Mlk  BMIM 
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division  of  Propositions,  made  by  all  logicians — viz.,  into  Pure  and 
Modal.  Pure  j)ropositiou8  are  those  in  wliich  the  predicate  is  cale- 
gorieully  aftirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject,  simply,  without  any  qualiti- 
catLoa^  Modal,  those  in  \\  h\c\i  the  predicate  is  categorically  afiimied 

^  t  i]t  iiu  J  of  the  subject,  under  some  mode  or 
INMlMllos  of  fto-     quulilyiug  determination.    For  example, — AleX' 


positiouB  Into  -«,w     a^^(lcr  conqitered  JJarimi'\&  Vi'^vLve^  —  Alexander 


conquered  Darius  honorably^  is  a  modal  propo- 
ntion.'  Nothing  can  b«  more  fiitile  thaa  tluB  diaiinolion.  The 
^  mode  In  raoh  propodtions  is  nothing  more  than 
a  part  of  the  predicate.  The  predicate  may  be 
a  notion  of  any  oomplexHy,  it  may  oonaist  of  any  nnmber  of  attri* 
bnteai  of  any  nunba  even  of  words,  and  the  mere  ohretunatance 
that  one  of  dieee  attributes  should  stand  prominently  out  by  itself 
can  establish  no  difference  in  which  to  originate  a  distinction  of  the 
kind.  Of  the  examplea  adduoiul,  —  the  pure  proposition,  Alexander 
conquered  Dariusy  means,  being  resolved,  Alexander  was  tlie  con- 
queror  of  Darius^  —  Alexander  being  the  subject,  loas  the  copula, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Dariuii  the  predicate.  Now,  if  we  take  the 
moilal,  —  Alexander  conquered  JJarius  Jionorabbj^  ami  resolve  it  in 
like  manner,  we  shall  have  Ale.vamier  (he  Jionorahle  conqmror 
of  Darlm;  and  here  the  whole  difference  in,  that  in  the  second  the 
predicate  is  a  litle  more  complex,  beinij^  the  honorable  conqueror  of 
JjaritMf  instead  of  the  conqueror  of  JJarius. 
But  logicians,  after  Aristotle,'  have  principally  considered  as 
modal  propositions  those  that  are  modified  by 
^   V  ,  ^         ^oiu*  attribations  of  Keeesnty,  Impossibility, 

PropoaitioDfl  by  log!-  ^'i  w» 

datu.  Modftia  m  Cootingence,  and  Possibility.  But,  in  regard  to 
ftmiTiDf  liM  imtUF  these,  the  case  Is  precisely  the  same;  the  modo 
eration  of  the  matter       jj^jy  »  p«rt  of  tho  piedioate,  and  if  so> 

of  a  propoiitioa  are  . ,  •  ' 

•itnpiofiiML  nothing  can  be  more  unwarranted  than  on  this 

aeeidetttal,  on  this  extra-logiosl,  oironmstanoe  to 
establish  a  great  division  of  logical  propositions.  This  error  is  seen 
in  all  its  flagrancy  when  applied  to  practice.  The  discrimination  of 
propoaiti(ma  into  Pure  and  Modal,  and  the  discrimination  of  Modal 
proi^fitions  into  Necessary,  Impossible,  Contingent,  Possible,  and 
tlie  recognition  of  tliese  as  logical  distinctions,  rendered  it  imperar 
live  on  the  logician,  as  logieian,  to  know  what  matter  was  neces- 
sary, imjpossible,  contiiigent,  aad  possible.  For  roles  were  laid 

ITTMMnodAlt  tm  not  acknowledged  by  by  the  Schoolmen.   Compare  Ammoniue,  T» 

Ari-roil.\  who  allows  only  the  four  mentioned  Dr  Inirrp.,  p.  us  h.  ed.  1546.  —  Kn. 

below.  TlMy  appctf,  hoirerer,  In  bit  tireek  3  J^Jntmp^o,  U.  C9mgn9Jb»ak  FHer^k 

-----  -  ^  and  ftnp  tlMni  iran  aidoptod  S.  — 'Sd. 
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down  in  regard  to  the  TaTioiii  logioal  openrtionf  to  which  propoiU 
tions  were  snhjected^  according  as  these  were  determined  by  a 
matter  of  one  of  these  modes  or  of  another,  and  ihiSi  too,  when  Uie 
modal  character  itself  was  not  marked  out  by  any  peculiarity  or 
form  of  expreaaion.    Thus,  to  take  one  of  many  passaj^cs  to  the 

same  effect  in  Whately  ;  f^pf'tking  of  the  quality 
of  propositions,  ho  says,  "  \V  lion  the  snbjoct  of 
a  proposition  is  a  Conimou-term,  the  taiiversal  si^ns  ('  all,  no,  ©very,') 
are  used  to  InHieate  that  it  is  distributod  (and  tho  proposition  con- 
sequently is  universal) ;  the  particular  jsig/Ui  ('  some,  etc.'),  the  con- 
trary. Should  there  be  no  sign  at  all  to  the  common  term,  the 
quantity  of  the  proposition  (wluch  ia  called  an  Jhd^nite  propon- 
tion)  ia  aacertained  by  tbe  matter;  t6^  the  nature  of  the  eonnec- 
tion  between  the  extremes:  which  is  dther  Nece^ary,  Inipossible^ 
or  Contingent.  In*  necesaaiy  and  impossible  matter,  an  Indefinite 
la  understood  at  a  unhereai/  e.  birds  hare  wings;  i.e^cM:  birds 
are  not  quadmpeds;  e^  none:  in  contingent  matter  (t.  e*,  whem 
the  terms  partly  (i  s.  sometimes)  agree,  and  partly  not),  an  Indeii* 
nite  is  understood  as  a  particular;  e.  food  is  necessary  to  life;  Le^ 
■^oifte  fbod;  birds  sing;  t.  some  do;  birds  are  not  csmlTorons; 
*.  < .,  some  are  not,  or  all  are  not.** 

Now  all  this  proceeds  upon  a  radical  mistake  of  the  nature  and 
j^...^.  domain  of  Logic.    Logic  is  a  purely  fonnal 

science ;  it  knows  nothing  of,  it  cstal)Iisho.s  noth- 
ing upon,  the  circumstancos  of  the  matter,  to  which  its  form  may 

chance  to  be  applied.    To  be  able  to  say  that  a 
timt  Logic  takes  co-  neccssury,  impossible,  or  coniinj^a-nt 

nimiMie ot  the  modal-  niaittr,  it  is  requisite  to  generalize  its  nature 
fcjr  of  olfjeeta,  tWi  fi'om  an  cxtoiisive  observation  j  and  to  make  it 
*  incumbent  on  the  logician  to  know  the  modality 
of  all  the  oljeets  to  which  his  soieiioe  may  be 
applied,  is  at  once  to  declare  that  Logic  has  no  ezisfeeooe;  for  this 
condition  of  its  existoiee  is  in  every  point  of  view  impossible.  It 
is  impossible  —  1^  Inasmuch  as  Logic  would  thus  presuppose  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole  cyde  of  hnman  science;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble  —  2*,  Because  it  is  not  now,  and  never  will  be,  determined  what 
things  are  of  necessary  or  contingent,  of  posnble  or  impossible  exist- 
ence. Speaking  of  thini^'s  impossible  in  nature  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
declared  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  quadruped  could  lay  an  egg,  or 
that  a  quadruped  could  possess  the  beak  of  a  bird ;  and,  in  the  age 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  these  propositions  would  have  shown  as 

iJBoMiiii  «r  IcvOii  book  it.  €lMp.  ii.  f  t,  pp^  Ok  M. 
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good  ft  title  to  bo  Ngwded  as  of  inaposeible  matter  as  some  of  the 
ozaiBploa  adduced  by  Dr.  Whately.   The  diaooTory  of  New  Hol- 
end  of  the  Ornithorhynchus,  howeyer,  tamed  the  iro{>os8ible 
into  the  eoCuel;  for^  ia  that  animal,  there  is  foand  a  qundrnped 
wbioh  at  oace  lays  an  egg  and  presents  the  bill  of  .1  duck.    On  the 
principle,  then,  that  Logic  is  exclnsively  conversant  abont  the  forms 
of  thon2:ht,  I  have  n'jfK-ted  the  distinction  of  propositions  nnd  syl- 
Jn<T!sms  into  pure  and  modal,  as  extra-logicnl.    Whatever  cjiunot  be 
stated  by  A,  B,  C,  is  not  of  logical  import ;  and  A,  B,  C,  know 
nothing  of  tiic  necessary,  impossible,  and  contingent.* 
It  aiaybe  proper,  however,  to  explaiu  to  you  the  meaning  of  three 
terms  which  are  used  in  relation  to  Pare  and 
lofiteM    Ifodal  propositiooa.    A  proposition  ia  called 
iin  reftrcnce    ^Morfof^  whon  H  enovnofle  what  ia  known  aa 
^o^IucJ!!  aetnal ;  Problematic^  when  it  enonneea  what  ia 

known  as  possible;  ApodeteHe  or  J>0mon«tra- 
when  it  enonneea  what  ia  known  aa  neoesaary.' 
The  last  point  of  view  in  whibh  jndgmenta  are  considered,  ia  their 
Relation  to  each  other.  In  reapcct  of  these  rela- 
T I  i  t  1  Div    n  of    tions,  propoMtions  have  obtained  from  Logicnana 
Id  iiiih  fthtt  particular  names,  which,  however,  cannot  be  un- 

derstood without  at  the  same  time  regarding  the 
niAtter  which  the  judgments  contain.  As  the  distinctions  of  Judg- 
ments and  of  Concepts  are,  in  this  respect,  in  a  gront  moasnre  analo- 
gous, both  in  mme  and  nature,  it  will  not  be  noceasary  to  dictate 
tibem. 

When  the  matter  and  form  of  two  judgments  are  considered  as 
tlie  same,  they  are  called  Identical^  Convertible^ 
^J»Jfi— >»  Xdoilt'     ^qual  or  J^quicalaU  {projwsUwties  identiccBy 

pares,  conioertibiies^  txquipoUentes) ;  on  the  oppo- 
aite  dteinative,  they  are  called  Dij^eretU  {pr, 
4iwrwB),  Jf  oonsiderad  in  certain  reapeota  the 
iu.iatiTeiyid«.ucaL  diifereftt,  they  are  called  J?efti. 

Hvefy  Identieai,  SimUar,  or  Cognate  (pr,  rda* 
tive  idenHecBf  aMfes,  e^lnMt  cognata).  Thia  leaemblance  may 
be  either  in  the  anbjeet  and  comprehension,  or  in  the  predicate  and 

extension.  If  they  haTO  a  similar  aobject,  their 
©upwate.  predicates  are  Disparate  {dttpiXKXta)^  if  a  simi- 

lar predicate^  tiieir  aabjeota  are  JH^unct  {fU$^ 
Juneia), 


t  Bm IHwmlMttp.'Mtt wy. — Ed.  fCom-    Lc^k,  i  19.  p.  T2,  and  {  28,  p.  79;  Schake, 
I,  I«gi|r,  I  li,  p.  116;  Richtcr,    Lngik, «  62,  p.  VS.] 
I  JUat,  Lagikt  i  SO.—  £l>. 
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When  two  jndgnneiiU  differ  mcnly  ia  thdr  qoiaitity  of  exten- 
sion, nnd  the  one  is,  tiierefore,  a  particular,  the 

otbor  a  general,  tliey  are  said  to  be  subordinated, 
asd  their  relation  is  called  iSuhonlitw^an  {suOordinatio).  The 

subordinating  (or  as  it  miijht,  perhaps,  be  raoro 
properly  stylad,  the  supi  ronlrjitit^)  jn<1frnient,  is 
called  the  SuhaUernant  (subultemam) ;  the  subordiuatu  judgment 
18  called  the  Subalttrnate  {Auhallcrnatuin). 

When,  of  two  or  luorc  juJgmeuts,  the  one  alii i  ins,  the  other  de- 
nies, and  when  they  arc  thus  reciprocally  di^Sup- 
Orooriiimor  Jodf  1^  quality,  they  ai«  add  to  be  Oj^poMd  or 

CoiijUctiw  {pr.  oppoHke,  ayruc€lfi€vcu)y  and  tbttf 
in  this  respect,  is  called  OppoHUm  (oppoaitio).  lUs  op- 
poaitioii  ie  either  that  o£  CantradleH^  or 
jw^NOttee  (eoniradicHiH  M^mt)^  or  Uiat  of 
C0n$rarUijf  {tontratietatf  immirft), 
1£  neifhervontradiotion  nof  oontmety  exiatia»  the  jndgoMnti  we 
called  Conffruent  (pr,  etmffnmtm^  tomBmmUM^ 
(^gmcnfc  jiid|5-    ^cfueiUierUes).   In  regard  to  this  laat  statement 
you  will  find  in  io^cal  books,  in  general,*  that 
subcoutnuy  oggoBl-     ^^..^  jg      oppoiition  of  what  are  called  Sub- 

contraries  {siibcontraria)^  meaninc:  by  these  par- 
tinnlar  propositions  of  ditfcrent  quality,  ns,  for  example,  some  A  are 
13,  suine  A  li ;  or,  some  tntu  are  learned.,  some  men  are 

not  Ixtrned ;  and  ihey  ar«i  culled  SabcoiUraries.,  as  they  stand  feub- 
ordiiiateil  to  the  univ(M-;?al  contrary  propositions, —  AH  A  are  B,  no 
A     JJ  j  or,  A.U  tncii  are  Itar/itdy  no  mati  is  learned.    But  thi&  is  a 

mistake,  there  is  no  opposition  between  Subcon- 
^<>t  a  Ml  «|i|Nil<     trariea;  for  both  may  at  oam  be  maintained,  as 

both  at  onee  mnat  be  trne  if  the  tome  be  a  nega- 
tion of  They  cannot,  however,  both  be  ftlae.  The  oppcailioa 
in  this  cate  is  only  apparent;*  and  it  waa  pfobablj  only  laid  down 
ftom  s  love  of  symmetiy,  in  order  to  make  o«t  the  oppoeltioo  of  all 
the  cofneia  in  the  aqnare  of  Oppoaition,  whioh  yon  will  find  in 
almoat  every  ymk  on  Logie. 


1  Elfmemu  of  Logik,  by  Dr.  Whttcly ,  purt 
it.  efaap.  ti.  i  8,  p.  68,  8d  edit.  But  xoe  Sebeib- 
fcr,  Oftmi  Jjogiaif  ran  UJ.  c.  xi.  p.  487,  ed- 
1006.    Ulricb,  [bum.  Log.  m  JM.,  f  in,  p. 

m— So.] 

t  Por  nWeli  KMoa  AriatoUe  deccribes  it  w 
an  oppoitioD  In  langoafs,  bat  not  in  reality. 
JmaL  Fhm.^lL'ib,^Ss>.  [Compare  Font«ca, 
A«a.  JNabet.,  Ii.  Itt.  «.  6,  p.  129,  «d.  VKA, 


ConimbritnuU  Nova  Lngiea,  Tract  ill.  Dffp.  UL, 

i  2,  p.  124,  edit.  1711.  Kant  f  xprceFly  njocte 
8uLH;outruriety,  ijo^'ii,  J  50,  Aam.  Ctiui^are 
Knig,  Logik,  I  64,  Anm.  4.  BraniaB,  GnauMu 
dtr  Logiky  p.  UXi.  lX'iizfii(;fr,  Imiiiuticmet 
Logica,  vol.  ii.  i  713,  133.  C'uruujutil,  p.  8S. 
[  RatiomaliM  et  JU«Us  Philoavpltia,  authort  Jttamu 
Caramurl  Lohkoiritz,  S.  Tk,  Loi  anUtin  Doeltn^ 
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ViutSijf  Tfliloni  xelations  of  jadgments  arise  from  what  is  culled 

their  Conversion.  When  the  subject  and  precli- 
cate  iit  :\  categorical  proposition  (tor  to  this  wo 
noH'  linut  orir  cnnsirferation )  ;!r»'  transposcil,  the 
proposition  is  said  to  be  cofiveiuni  ;  the  jnopobitiuu  given  and  its 
product  are  both  e^led  the  Jtalicin  conctrsa;  the  relation  itself  of 
reciprocation  in  which  the  judgments  stand  is  called  Conversion^ 
someliuied  OZ/v^rniun  and  Trana^ositiofi  (^reciprocation  conversion 

chversiOy  transposition  fi^dS&ns,  furafioXtiy  iiTur- 
9mm  Mptoyvd  to    rpotj*^).    The  ghraa  propodtioa  ii  ealled  th» 

denote   the  origind       QmWWitd  OT  CofNMTM  ijudMursi,  propositio, 

Mm,  proifacmtf  eonmmunt  cotwerta) ;  tbe  other.  Into 

whi^  it  18  ooDTertod,  (ho  Oonuertinff  (Jud^ 
^  jpeopn  eomMTMiw).  Thoro  iHi  lnomtrrw^  much  amhigiutyv  to  tay  the 
leett  of  1%,  in  (he  (enni  eommonlj  employed  hy  LogiciaQS  to  de^ 
ignatc  the  two  propositions,  —  that  given,  and  that  the  prodnet  of 
the  logical  elabocatioo.  The  j»r^acent  and  i<>tb)€iemt  may  pass,  but 
they  have  haeii  very  varaly  employed.  The  X»rm  proposUio  eon" 
MrM,thie  eonverae  or  eonverted  judgment,  speouHy  for  the  original 
proposition,  is  worse  than  ambiguous ;  it  h  applied  generally  to  both 
judgments;  it  may,  in  fict,  more  appropriately  denote  the  other, — 
itii  product,  —  to  wiiich  indeed  it  ha.s,  but  through  a  blunder,  been 
actually  applied  by  Aldrleh,^  and  he  is  followed,  of  course,  by 
Whately.  The  original  projiosition  onght  to  be  csdled  the  Cvncert- 
tH'.l  ov  Co/n-m'tiMe  {pr.  conoerfc/dlcL,  ccftverfiftili.s).^  The  terra  Con- 
vtrtitiy  {convtritins)  employed  for  the  proposition,  the  product  of 

conversion,  marks  out  nothing  of  its  peculiar 
u^^^Ti^MriA^  character.  The  expieiflion  j>r.  exposita,  applied 
roimNis.  by  Aldrioii,'  wifhoDt  a  vord  of  comment,  to  thia 

judgment,  is  only  another  InataDce  of  hb  daring 
igmmmoe ;  ihr  the  phraae  pr*  ^e^atiia  bad  nothing  to  recommend 
it  in  this  iek(ion»  and  was  employed  in  a  wholly  different  meaning 
hy  logieiana  and  mathematlcbma.*  In  thia  emnr  Aldrich  ia  followed 

1  Rudimnua  Logifrr,  L.  I.  c.  il .  «lMM,  to  d«liote  tint  MlectioD  of  ao  isdivldiwl 

s  [So  NoldiiM,  p.  2<>i,  lU'giui  Kfcoffnita^  Haf^  InitaMe  wlMMft  qatlMe*  may  be  perceived  bjr 

nl«,  1766.  —  Eo.J  sense  (iicTibdrtu,  acponert,  objUtr*  tentui),  io 

s  CnUMBtibioriM;,  SAodertoBfUd  W«llk(d»>  order  Io  prove  a  (MMiml  rehUioB  between  BO» 

original  propoaltloii  jr.  ten-  ttone  uppt9bt»Mi  hf  tho  inteUMt  Tble 

ItM  product  pr.  eonvertens.   See  Crakan-  method  I>  uned  by  Ariitotle  in  ]>i h  v  log  tlie 

Latitat  I*  JU.  0.  10,  p.  179,  ed.  1677>  oooversion  of  pr<j|MMitioiie  uid  the  reductiom 

tagtm,  L.  IL  0.  7,  p.  76,  ed.  1741.  of  aylloglftnu.  See  AmL  IVftr.  i.  2;  i.  6;  i.  S» 

Wjltix.  Tnuitulio  Logiat^  L.  ii.  e.  7,  p  118,  Tbo  instance  selected  is  called  the  tjpositmn. 

edit  1729.  W*lUe  alao  awe  ft.  nmiuntmda  aa  (t^  inTtdiy)  .  Hn<1  Iience  singular  propooitiona 

s  tfWmym  fbr  jm.  immiMrm. — to.J  and  ty lIogisfu.«i  are  culled  erpositarv.  Compare 

*  Till'  tf  nn  rrpr.fitiatt  {(icd*9it)  is  employed  raeius  on  AnaL  Fr..  i.  2,  ami  Sir  ^V. 

l7  AdrtotiB,  •ad  Iiy  Moel  MbMVMAt  logi-  t nn*t  mutt,  Btlt»  W«Hm,p,m.— Est, 
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hf  Wlmtely,  wbo,  like  h»  able  pradcoeiwr,  ii  wboHj  vnTened  In 
the  literetnre  and  langoage  of  IiOgie. 
The  logunana  after  Arigtotie  have  disiangaiahed  two^  or,  as  wc  may 
take  it,  three,  or  erea  four,  apedes  of  Cootot* 

Species  of  CoDTer-  gJon 

Conversion  {ctfrwersio  simplex^  rots  ^^t9iTpd«  iaw- 
T^,  Aristotle,  f.  1^.,  rffm  termint's  recijyrocatis)^^  i^^  wlion  the  quantity" 
nnd  qunlity  of  the  Im  o  jmlLrtiK'ntK  are  the  s:imo.  It  holds  in  Uni* 
versal  NegMtivc  :iti<I  Pitrficnhir  AfliriiiMtivo  propositions. 

2.  The  second,  whicii  is  called  Co>tC'.rsion  bt/  Accul' nt  (r.  ]>er  ar- 
cidtus^  «i  /I'c/.et,  KttTu  fjitpm^  Aristotle),  iis  when,  the  quality  rctnaijiing 
unaltcri'il,  the  quantity  is  ro<lnced,  Tt  holds  in  Universal  Aftirma- 
tives.  These  two  are  the  specieB  of  Ihe  conversion  of  propositions 
acknowledged  by  all ;  they  ai*e  eyolved  by  Aristotle,  not,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  hia  treatiae  On  Mtomwrnnrnt,  but  in  the  aeo- 
<md  diapter  of  the  firat  book  of  hia  Prior  Analytics,* 

8.  The  thurdf  whldi  la  oalled  GcnoerHon  by  ConirapotUivn  (e. 
per  cjppotiHmem^  cp&r  eonira  poManem^  both  by  BoethiiUy'  eon^ 
iregi>atUio,  hmarfio^  <rir  hmJHntf  Alexander),^  ia  when,  inatead  of 
the  anljeot  and  predicate,  the  qoantity  and  qaality  remaining  the 
aamc,  there  ia  placed  the  contradictory  of  each.  This  holds  in  Uni- 
versal Afflrmativea^  and  most  logicians  allow  it  in  Particular  Nega- 
tives. It  ia  commemorated  by  Aristotle  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  his  Topics  :  it  is  there  called  the  inverte  consecution, 
from  contraJirtlniis. 
I  shall  here  mention  to  you  s(Jinc  innenionic  verses  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  conversion  is  expressed. 

1*.  Reganlinsf  conversion  as  ]iniitc<l  to  the 
Simple  and  Acci<lental,  and  excluding  alto<^ether 
Contraposition,  we  have  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  two  following 
verses. 

I  ToTj  Spod  ayTurTp4^iP,  Anal.  Pr.,  I.  2,  loiritmo  Caiegerieo,L.  L,  p.  5"'.  Thm  eonvrrtio 
I,  wb«n  ««cti  tern  k  tbe  exMt  oquiraleat  ^  «iivitl«d  pHiDArily  into  r.  Mimpkx  ami  t.  per 
of  the  other.  8«t  Trenddeotwrff,  AmmMi  «M*i"i|MMMntMi.  Aristotle  does  not  um  if 
I.-      Ir-.f  ,  ,  14 ;  UDe  Anima,  p.  406;  ITsilS,  *»  '■"»'«^"«ut  logician*,  for  f.  diminuta. 

'  In  MM.  Off.,  vol.  i.  p.  878.  —  £».  He  u«»  It  muiuly  for  jMtriicular  in  opposition 

t  tBoetUW  Ment  tiw  iitt  w!m»  gur^  Am  ^  miversalj  (See  Anal.  Prior,  1.  2,  i  i.)  Thc7 
iiaiiH-  ..f  r.>nr.  -wV,  /.-T  Arn,lfns.  WifJ.  Iiin.  it  «hu«  wroDR  In  tbcirwfiof  tlMW«rdSMC<. 
is  proiJt  rly  both  AmplUUre  and  Rertriotive,    '''^  1 

(So  BIdlffcr,  Ar  amtm  Tui  <«  AW;  fip.  M,       j  J$uroduett4>  ad  SyOagiamM  Ourgvioa,  mad 
m  2.1  .  , lit  ,  1722.    FiH:lur  L^-t-'i  .  p.  in«!  )   It     jji,  fllifiijfnni  OlUjwflW.  11  Il> 
to  opposed  u  a  con^tcclce  to  e.  gmtraUsi  and 

both  »R  ipeelei  of «.  lAMcc,  whlflh  li  op-     4  A  JmI.  Awr.,  £  10  b|«dll.  Altf.  IBlOh— 
iteCoBtt^MMttka.  BssQpnmtlh  Xd. 
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Alt  A  can        tlfUk  afeMm  ov«^ 

O  h  not  convertible. 

2°.  Atliuiltiug  Contraj>o.iiiion  as  a  legitimate  Bpecics  of  conver- 
sion, the  whole  doctrine  is  embodied  iu  the  foUowiug  verses  by 
Felrus  ILispauu^; 

F£cl  (FEsI)  Bt'mpKciter,  convortltar  E t  A  (E p  A)  per  Aceid. 
Alt  0  (Ac  0)  per  Oontn^'g  tte  fli  «onv«Mf»  tMJ 


Or,  to  eondenae  the  three  kindi  of  oonTenioii  with  all  the  propo* 
•itioni^  pngaoeot  and  aatjfaoeat^  in  »  aingle  lino: 


It  maj  be  proper  now  to  make  yon  aaqoainled  with  oertain  dis- 

tinettons  of  Jo^g^cnts  and  propodtionsy  which, 
Dtotinction  of  Pr^    ^j^^^  ^  j   j^.  ^l  oharaotor,  it  ia 

positiuus  not  alrictir         „  .  .    ,  ,      , ,   ,  - 

of  importance  thait  you.  should  be  aware  of. 
"Considered  in  a  material  point  of  view,  all 
jadgmente  are,  in  the  first  place,  distinguished  into  Theoretical  and 

Prartkal.    Thcorcticnl  arc  stich  as  rledaro  that 
a  certain  character  belongs  or  does  not  l)eh)ng 
to  a  certain  objf^ot ;  Pnxctical^  sudi  as  declare 
that  something  tnin  be  or  ought  to  be  done,  —  brought  to  bcnr." 
Theoretical,  as  well  as  practical  judgments,  are  either  Intkmon- 
alrable,  w  him  they  are  evident  of  themselves  — 
when  tlicy  do  not  require,  and  when  tlicy  are 
incapable  of  proof:  or  they  are  Demonstrable^ 
when  they  are  not  immediately  apparent  aa  true  or  fiilae,  bat  reqaire 
aome  external  reaaon  to  eatabliah  their  tmth  or  ihladtood.** 

^'Indemonatrable  propoaitiona  are  abaolnte  prindplea  {&py<d^prin' 
cipia)\  that  ia,  fW>m  which  in  the  oonstmction  of  a  ayatem  of 
aoienee^  oogDitions  altogether  eertain  not  only  ar^  bat  moat  be 
derived.  DemoDstrable  propoaition%  on  the  other  hand,  ean,  at 
best,  constitute  only  relative  principloa;  that  ia,  BOoh  aa,  themselvea 
requiring  a  higher  principle  for  their  warrant,  may  yet  allbrd  the 
of  anndry  other  propositiooa." 


1  (Given  byChanvin,  fyr  f*'n7..  v.  C irnvmio.     Tartairtn*,  ^rjxmitfo  in 
Oeoziugcr,  Iiutitutimtts  I^irn,  ii.  IIU.J  pam^  Tract.  i<,  f.    b.  —  £j}.] 

S  See  Petrus  UiepatiuA,  p.  9}  [Sumimila, 
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**If  the  indemonstrable  propositions  be  of  a  theoretical  character^ 
they  are  called  Axioms;  if  of  a  practical  charac- 
^om*  and  I'ortu-  Postulates.    The  former  are  principles  of 

immediate  oertainty;  the  latter,  piinoiples  of 

immediate  applicaf  i'Mi.** 

** Demonstrable  propositions,  if  of  a  tlie- n  iir  il  nature,  are  called 
TJieorenu  {(Jieorcinata) ;  ii  of  a  practical,  Prof)' 
Urns  {probUmcUa).    The  former,  as  propositions 
"'  of  a  mediate  certainty,  require  proof;  they, 

therefore,  consist  of  a  Thesis  and  its  DtimonstrcUion;  ^he  latter,  as 
of  mediate  application,  suppose  a  Qu$$tkm  {guastio)  and  its  JSoki^ 
Hon  (r«soMd)  * 
« As  i^des  of  the  foregoing  there  wn,  likewiMy  disliDgnished 
CorcUarieg  (fionaeetaria^  eoroOaria),  that  ifl» 
propoeitiom  irhieh  How^  wil^oiit  a  new  proo^ 
oat  of  theorems  or  postulates  previously  demonstrated.  Proposi- 
tions whose  Tslidity  rests  on  observatiou  or  ex* 
^^^^^^^    peiimeat  are  called  J&gMHmHal,  JBbpeHmenHd 

propoHtiam  {mnphwMiat  tsgperUnHm,  es^)eri- 
UMla).  M^pciUmstj  that  is,  propositions  which  are  assumed  with 

probability,  in  order  to  explain  or  prove  some- 
HypotiiMni  thing  else  which  cannot  otherwise  be  explained 

or  proved.   Jjemmato,  tliat  is,  propositions  borrowed  from  another 

science,  in  order  to  serve  as  subsidiary  proposi- 
tions in  tiie  science  of  wliich  we  treat.  Finally, 
JScholiOf  that  is,  pro})08itious  wlach  only  serve  as  iliutttrations  of 

what  is  considered  in  chief.    The  clearest  and 
most  appropriate  examples  of  these  various 
kinds  of  propositions  are  g^veu  iu  mathematics.^  * 
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LECTURE  XV, 

S  T  O  I  O  H  £  I  O  li  O  O  T  . 

8SCTI0N  ,11 — OF  THE  PBOBITCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

IIL— THB  DOOTBXNB  OF  BBABOIHNOS. 

S&ASOlilKa  IN  GENEKAL  — SVLi^OGISMS-  THEIR  DIYI&I017S  AC- 
CORDING TO  INTERNAL  FORM. 

I^r  my  last  Lecture,  I  tenninated  the  Dootrine  of  Jadgmentib 

and  now  proceed  to  that  of  Reasonings. 

**Wlieil  the  necesisity  of  the  juiu-tion  or  sejKiration  of  n  certain 
subject-notion  aiul  a  certain  })ii'ilic:Ue  notion  is 
Tlw Ml cf immidIdc     jj^^  manifest  from  tho  nature  of  these  uotiona 

— IVllftt.  ,111  1 

tnenisolves;  but  wlien,  at  the  name  time,  wo  are 
desirous  of  knowing  vv  hether  tliey  nnist  be  thouglit  as  inchisive,  or 
aa  exclusive  of  each  other,  —  iu  thia  caise,  we  find  ourbehes  iu  a 
state  of  doubt  or  indecision,  from  our  ignorance  of  vlueh  of  the 
Iwo  oontiftdiotory  prediofttes  mini  be  affifmed  or  deiiiod  of  tlie  bhV 
jeet.  Bai  this  doubt  oui  be  duripated,— this  ignoianoe  osn  be 
remoTed,  only  in  one  way,— only  by  prodndDg  in  ns  a  neeeBBil>]r 
to  conneet  wttb,  or  diMonneot  from,  the  anbjeot  one  of  the  re> 
pngnaat  prodioatea*  And  ainoe^  ex  Aypo^taif  thia  neoeenty  doea 
not — at  leasts  doea  not  immediately — arise  from  the  simple  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  in  itself,  or  of  the  predicate  in  itself,  or  of  both 
.together  in  themaelves,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  derived  from  aome 
external  source,  —  and  derived  it  oan  only  bO)  if  derived,  from  some 
other  knowledge,  which  aifords  us,  as  its  necessary  consequence,  the 
removal  of  the  doubt  originally  harbored.  But  if  tliis  knowledge 
has  for  its  necessary  consequence  the  removal  of  the  original  (loul>t, 
this  knowledge  must  stand  to  the  e.\istin<^  (l()ul)t  in  tlie  relation  of 
a  g^eneral  mlo ;  and,  as  every  rule  is  a  judgment,  it  will  eonstitute  a 
general  proposition.  J3ut  a  general  rule  does  not  simply  and  of 
itself  reach  to  the  removal  of  doul<t  and  indecision  ;  there  is  re- 
buked, uud  necessarily  re<[uii'ed,  over  aud  above  this  further  knowl- 
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edge — that  the  rule  hai  nsilly  an  applicatio%  or,  whst  k  the 

thing,  that  the  doubt  really  stands  under  the  general  proposition,  as 
a  case  which  can  be  decided  by  it  as  by  a  general  rule.  But  when 
the  penerai  rule  has  been  discovered,  and  Avheu  its  applicatiou  to 
the  doubt  has  likewise  been  recognized,  the  solution  of  the  donbt 
iruracdiately  follows,  and  ihertiwith  llie  determiuation  of  whirU  of 
the  contradjclory  jiredicates  must  or  must  not  be  aHirint  d  i>f  the 
subject;  and  this  determination  is  accompanied  with  a  cuusciuusi- 
lifMA  of  u^iCiibbity  or  absolute  certainty/'  ^    A  simple  example  will 

pkoe  the  matter  in  a  olearer  lights  Wlieii  tbe 
^ihirtrmt«iif«tt«fr    notion  of  the  tatgeot  $nan  h  given  akng  with 

the  ooBtradiotory  predicalie8>9^  agent  and  imom- 
*^ry  agmUi  theve  ariwe  the  donbt,  idth  wbioh  of  theae  eontndto- 
toiy  piediMtea  the  anbjeot  is  to  be  eonoeoted ;  Ibr,  aa  eontfadictory, 
thej  cannot  both  be  affirmed  of  the  anbjeot»  and,  as  eontradietoxy, 
the  one  or  the  other  mnat  be  ao  affirmed ;  in  other  worda,  I  doubt 
whether  man  be  ay>va  agent  or  not.  The  notion  matu  an<l  the 
repugnant  notions  free  ageni  and  mceaBOny  agetity  do  not,  in  tbem- 
aelvea)  affiird  a  aolotioa  of  the  doabt;  and  I  mu^t  endeavor  to  dia- 
oover  some  other  notion  which  will  enable  me  to  decide.  Now, 
taking  the  predicate  /ree  agenL,  this  leads  me  to  the  closely  con- 
nected Tiotion  tnornJbj  rf.^pnnst'hh  arf&nt,  wliicli,  let  it  be  «5U]>poscd 
that  1  (iiln  rwise  know  to  be  necessarily  a  free  atr<'nt,  I  thus  obtain 
the  proposin  >n.  7-'rtri/  moral/ 1/  rc^pdmihle  ar/efit  is  a  free  agent. 
But  this  propij.Miion  does  not  of  itself  contain  the  solution  of  the 
doubt;  for  it  may  still  be  asked,  Does  the  notion  ramally  responsible 
agent  constitute  a  predicate  which  appertains  to  the  notion  of  man^ 
the  subject f  Thia  qnestion  is  eatufied,  if  it  is  re<»>gni2ed  that  the 
notion  moH  involvea  in  it  the  notion  of  a  morally  res^mmCie  agent. 
I  eaa  then  aay,  Man  U  a  moMUy  reepont&iU  agent,  Tbeao  two 
pn^ntiona  being  tbna  fimned  and  implied  to  the  anbatating  donbt^ 
the  removal  of  thia  donbt  fbllowa  of  itself  and,  in  place  of  the 
previona  indeoiaion,  whether  man  be  a  free  agent  or  not,  there  ibl- 
lowa,  with  the  consciousness  of  neceanty  or  abaolnte  certainty,  the 
oonneoted  judgment  that  Man  is  alto  a  fre6  agent.  The  whole 
pflooeaa— the  whole  aeriee  of  jadgmentS"— will  atand  thoa: 

JEvery  imrally  nipousihU  atjiul  is  a  fret  agent  i 
Man  is  a  morally  retponsible  aQe$tt ; 
Tha^ore,  man  it  afne  agent. 

Lei  na  oondder  in  what  relation  the  diUfesmi  conatitoent  parts  of 
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tbSa  prooees  Btand  to  «m1i  olher.  It  ii«vi3eiittb«ttiie  whotopto* 

«6ai  oomlfti  of  tbm  BotiiMtt  tnd  their  amtoal 

Tb«  example  giTen  nlstioDS.  The  three  notions  nr6|  agcntf 
it  «  RcMoning  in  the  re^ptmvikle  agent,  and  man.  Their  mntual  rela- 
Md^^Mv  tions  are  all  thoie  of  whole  and  part,  and  whole 

MBtodbyttiwdMlM.     and  part  in  the  qa»Dtity  of  extension ;  for  the 

notion  /He  agent  is  seen  to  contain  under  it  the 
notion  reiipomihle  rrr/ent,  and  the  notion  rcsj-tonsihlc  agent  to  contnin 
uiitler  it  the  notion  man.  Thus,  these  three  notions  are  hke  tlireo 
circles  of  three  various  extensions  Btvcrally,  contained  one  witliin 
another;  and  it  is  evident,  that  tiio  prorcss  by  which  we  recognize 
that  the  narrowest  notion,  num^  is  contained  under  the  widest 
notion,  rcaponxihle  agent^  is  ]irccisely  the  snrao  by  which  wc  should 
recognize  the  inmost  circle  to  be  contained  in  the  outmost,  if  we 
were  only  supposed  to  know  the  relation  of  these  togetlicr  by  their' 
relatioa  to  the  middle  circle.  Let  ABC  denote 
the  three  circles.  Now,  ex  hypothesis  we  know, 
and  only  know,  that  A  contains  B,  and  that  B  oon« 
tains  G ;  hat  as  it  is  a  sell^ident  principle,  that  a 
part  of  the  part  Ss  a  part  of  the  whole,  we  cannot, 
with  onr  knowledge  that  B  contains  0,  and  is  con- 
tained in  A,  avoid  recognizing  that  C  is  contained  in  A.  This  is 
precisely  the  case  with  the  three  notions — J¥ee  agents  respomibU 
agmtf  numj  not  knowing  the  relation  between  the  notions  free 
agent  and  mauj  but  knowing  thaty^  ageiU  contained  under  it 
resjyonsxhie  agent,  and  that  responsible  agent  contained  under  it 
maif,  we,  upon  the  principle  that  the  part  of  fi  pnrt  is  a  part  of  the 
whole,  are  coinju^iletl  to  think,  as  a  necessary  consoijueiice,  that 
j'rif  4i>f,)tt  eontaiuH  un<li'r  it  man.  It  is  thus  evident,  that  the  pro- 
ce^>  .>liuwn  in  the  example  adduced  is  a  mere  rcco<znitioii  of  tlie 
rclatitiu  of  three  notions  in  the  quantity  of  extension,  —  our  knowl- 
c<lge  of  the  relation  of  two  of  these  notions  to  each  other  being  not 
given  immediately,  but  obtained  through  our  knowledge  of  their 
relation  to  the  third. 

« 

Bat  let  OB  consider  this  process  8  Kttle  eloeer.  The  relations  of 
the  three  notions^  in  tiie  abore  example,  are 
Tim  iMHmteff  of    these  glTen  In  the  qnantitf  of  Brsodth  or  £x- 
Kxtc^sinn  mar  bo    ^gnsion.    Bttt  cvery  notion  has  not  only  an 

exbibited  in  Compre-      _         ..«*«      .  ,  . 

T^T-fir  —  tUt  iu«.  Extensive^  hot  likewise  an  Intenstve^  quantity, 
tnted.  —not  only  a  qnaotitj  in  braadth,  bat  »  qaan* 

tity  in  depth ;  and  these  two  quantities  stand  to 
each  other,  as  wo  hwro  seen,^  always  in  a  detenninate  latio^^tho 

1      Kbore,  p.  lOi.  —  £0. 
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ratio  of  luvoniwiL  It  would,  therefore,  Sjpftmi^  a  priori,  to  be  a 
ace—nry  presunptioOy  that  if  notions  henr  a  eortBin  relation  to 
each  other  in  the  one  qnantity,  tbej  miMfl  bear  a  counter  relation  to 

each  other  in  the  other  quantity ;  consequently,  that  if  we  are  able, 
under  the  quantity  of  extension,  to  deduce  from  the  relations  of 

two  notions  to  n  third  their  relation  to  each  other,  a  corresi)ondpnt 
evoln*^ion  must  be  competent  of  the  same  notions,  in  the  qiumtity 
of  coniproliension.  Let  us  try  whether  this  theoretical  presumption 
be  warranted  a  postm^orf,  and  by  experiment,  and  whether,  in  the 
example  ariven,  the  process  can  be  inverted,  and  the  same  result 
ubtuiued  with  the  same  necesgity.  That  example,  as  in  extension, 
was: 

•  AO  re^pontiUe  agent*  anfite  ageaUj 

Bul  mm  ii  a  rmpvmibk  agent ; 

In  Other  words,  —  the  notion  responsible  arjcnt  is  contained  uiuicr 
the  notion /ree  ^/7C«i /  but  the  notion  its  conUiineU  uiulcr  the 
Doliou  rr.y)o/i,iih/e  ayent;  thcrcforo,  on  the  principle  that  the  part 
of  a  part  ia  a  part  of  the  wliolc,  the  notion  mai)  is  also  contained 
under  the  uoXXon  free  agent.  Now,  on  the  general  doctriuu  oi'  the 
relation  of  the  two  quantities,  we  miuti  if  we  would  obtain  the 
flame  reenlt  in  the  oomprehenflive  which  k  here  obtained  under  .the 
extensiTe  qnanttty,  invert  the  whole  prooesqi  that  ia,  the  notions 
which  in  extension  are  wholes  become  eomprehension  parts,  and 
the  notions  which  in  the  former  are  parts,  become  in  the  latter 
wholes.  Thus  the  notion  J¥ee  agmlt^  which,  in  the  example  given, 
was  the  greatest  whole,  beoomee,  in  the  counter  process,  the  small- 
est  part,  and  the  notion  man,  which  was  the  smallest  part,  now 
becomes  the  greatest  whole.  The  notion  re»pon»\hU  agent  remains 
the  middle  quantity  or  notion  in  botli,  but  its  relation  to  the  two 
other  notions  is  reversed;  what  was  formerly  its  part  being  now 
its  whole,  what  was  f!)r!ncrly  its  whole  being  now  its  part.  The 
process  will,  therefore,  be  thus  explicitly  enoonced ; 

Or,  in  commou  hmguage : 

JBw  li  e  mpomithtigmtf 

nmfin,  mam  k^fimogmL 
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reYflnwA  pnom,  m  the  qaantitx  of  «oiniitebcniii%  giT«0|  it  Is 
0viidttit>  the  maiB  retolt  at  it  gave  In  the  quantity  of  ezteoalon. 
FoTi  on  the  sappoeition,  that  we  did  not  immediately  know  that  the 
notion  man  compiehended  Jfm  agmt^  but  leeognized  that  man 
eomprehended  respomibh  Offeni,  and  that  t^onsibU  agent  com- 
prehended free  agmt^  we  necessarily  are  compelled  to  think,  in  the 
evont  of  this  rccpgnitiou,  that  the  notion  man  oompFehenda  the 
notion  J'rce  Ofjent. 

It  la  only  necessary  further  to  observe,  that  in  tlie  one  process,  — 
flint,  to  wit,  in  extension,  the  copula  to',  muaus  is 
The  copula  iu  ex-     rnnfaimd  under^  whereas,  in  the  other,  it  means 
comprehends  in.    Thus  the  proposition, —  God 


taenrion  of  %  .  ^  ,     •        i        •  i 

\s  merciful^  viewed  as  in  the  one  quauiiiy,  sig 


nifiea  Ood  is  contained  wider  merc\ful,  that  is, 
the  nation  Ood  is  eontained  onder  the  notion  merc\fkil;  viewed  as 
in  th«  other,  means,  '^€hd  eomprsAsfMli  merq/W,  that  is,  the  notion 
CM  ecn^pfdiiendt  l»  U  the  notion  merc^fuL 

Kow,  this  prooem  of  thought  (of  whioh  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  yon  a  general  notion)  is  oalled  Beaeoning;  but  it  lam,  like- 
wise, obtained  a  variety  of  other  designations.  The  definition  of 
this  prooesSi  with  its  pfindpal  denominations,  I  shall  indnde  in  the 
following  paragfaph. 

Y  Un.— Reasoning  is  an  act  of  mediate  oompaiison  or 

Judgment;  for  to  reason  is  to  recognize 
sur.  LIU.  oeftaition     that  two  notions  stand  to  eacli  oilier  in  the 
Een'iontng.  with  the      relation  of  a  whole  and  its  j)arts,  llirough 
prinoipai  denomUw.     a  recoi^nition,  tluit  these  notions  severally 
9t  omoiii  aas     gf^nd  in  the  same  relation  to  a  third.  Con- 


sidered as  an  act,  Rensoniiig,  or  Discourse 

of  Reason  (to  Xfryi^co-^ai,  \oyur firU,  Stawta,  tu  Siaw€Mr-9ai),  is,  like- 
wise, called  the  act  or  process  of  Argnmentativn  {arymnmta- 
ihnis),  of  RatiocinaUon  (jraHoc%nation%s\  of  Inference  or 
MMtian  {inferendi)^  of  CoBeding  {coUigesidi),  of  ConMUnf^ 
(eofielMiWi),  of  SylloyUing  (reS  ToiJi«ffiiia9m^  baihaionsly 
9yttoffUandC)*  The  term  Smtming  is,  likewise^  given  to  the 
jnodnet  of  the  not;  and  a  reasoning  in  this  sense  (rofiool- 
iMKto,  nMloclnto»X  is>  likewise,  called  an  ArffummioHm 
(argummUatk) ;  alwH  freqnentiy,  an  JrfftmmU  {argummtmi^ 
an  Inference  or  MoUn  (tSbli'o);  a  OUfoefion  (ooOscKo),  a 
Conclusion  (ctmOiuio,  oviim4puirfM)i  and,  finally,  a  JB^Uoffitm 
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A  few  woi4»  in  ezpbnatioii  of  thMa  will  saMea ;  aad,  fixvl,  of 
^  th«  tbiDff  and  its  definition,  tiMnafter  of  tCa 

names. 

In  regard  to  the  act  of  lieasoning,  nothing  can  be  more  erroneona 
than  the  ordinary  distinction  of  this  process,  ftS 
Act  of  K»«*.  operation  of  a  faculty  different  in  kind  from 

those  of  Judgment  and  Conception.  Concep- 
tion^ .Tudtjment,  and  Reasoning,  are  iu  reality  only  various  applica- 
tions of  the  mma  i^iniple  faculty,  that  of  Comparison  or  Judgment. 
I  have  endeavored  to  sliow  that  concepts  are  merely  tlie  results, 
rendered  permanent  hy  hmguage,  of  a  previous  jirocess  of  coni|tari- 
son ;  that  judgment  is  uothiug  but  cumparLson,  or  the  re«ulLb  of 
comparison,  in  its  immediate  or  simpler  foim ;  and,  finally,  that  rea^ 
oning  ia  notbing  bat  oompariaon  in  ita  mediate  or  more  oomplex 
application.*  It  it,  therefore^  altogether  erroneona  to  maintain,  aa  ia 

commonly  done,  that  a  leaaoning  or  syllogiBm  ia 
A  reasoDiDff  ii  «M    ^  mcTe  deoompoond  whole,  made  np  of  jodg* 

organic  wboUk  ,   ^  «      ,  . 

menta;  aa  a  judgment  la  a  compound  wbole^ 
made  np  of  coneepta.  Thia  h  a  mere  meohaDical  mode  cf  deanng 
the  mental  phenomena  into  parts ;  and  holds  the  same  relation  to  a 
genuine  analysis  of  mind  which  ilie  act  of  the  butcher  doea  to  that 
of  the  anatomist.  It  ia  true,  indeed,  that  a  syllogism  can  be  aepo- 
rated  into  three  parts  or  propositions ;  and  that  these  propositions 
have  a  certain  meaning^  when  considered  apart,  and  out  of  relation 
to  each  other.  But,  when  thus  considered,  they  lose  ihi'  wliolc  sijj- 
nifiennce  which  they  had  w  hen  united  in  a  rensoniiiLr;  for  their 
wholy  bignificance  con.si^ted  in  their  reciprocal  relation,  —  in  the 
liglit  which  they  mutually  reflected  on  each  other.  We  can  cer- 
tainly hew  down  an  animal  body  into  parts,  and  consider  its  mem- 
bers apart ;  but  these,  thougli  not  absolutely  void  of  all  meaning, 
when  viewed  singly  and  out  of  relation  to  their  whole,  have  lost  the 
principal  and  pceallar  aignificanoe  which  they  posaened  aa  the  ooSf- 
iioienta  of  a  one  organic  and  indtviaible  wholes  It  ia  the  aamc  with 
a  ayllogiam.  The  parte  which,  in  their  organic  union,  poeaessed  life 
and  importance,  when  aeparated  fiom  each  other  remain  only  ennn- 
dationa  of  Taguo  generalitiee,  or  of  fiitile  identitiea.  Though,  when 
espraeaed  in  language,  it  be  neceaiaiy  to  analyse  a  reaaoning  into 
parts,  and  to  state  these  parte  one  after  another,  it  is  not  to  be  sap- 
posed  that  in  thought  (me  notion,  one  proposition,  ia  Imown  before 
or  after  another  J  for,  in  consciousness,  the  three  notions  and  their 
reciprocal  reiatiow  oonatitute  only  one  identical  and  aimultaneoua 
oognitioo. 
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Tlte  logicians  have  indeed  all  treated  the  syllogism  as  if  this 
were  not  the  case.   They  have  considered  one 

syuogiam.  ^^^""J        tuooov^^j  Called  tfae  eoA- 

clugicn/  wMlst  the  ofher  two^  as  naturally  going 
before  the  other  two^  they  haTe  styled  the  prmnUeSy  forming  to- 
gether wh«t  they  eall  the  antecKbni.  The  two  prenueef  they  have 
also  oonaideied  as  the  one  the  greater  (im|^or),  the  other  the  less 
(minor)j  by  excliisive  reference  to  the  one  qosotity  of  extensdon. 
An  this,  however,  in,  in  my  Tiew,  completely  erroneous.  For  we 
may,  in  the  theory  of  Logic,  as  we  actually  do  in  its  practical  appli> 
cations,  indifferently  enoanee  what  is  called  the  conchision  first  or 
last.  In  the  latter  case,  the  conclusion  forms  a  thesis,  and  tlie  prem- 
ises its  gronnds  or  reasons;  and  instead  of  the  inferential  tfuire- 
fore  {erf/o^  dpa),  we  wonld  employ  the  explicative  fur.  The  whole 
difference  cousists  in  this,  —  that  the  commou  order  is  synthetic, 
the  other  analytic;  and  as,  to  express  the  thought,  wo  must  analyze 
it,  the  analytic  order  of  statement  ajipeai.s  ctrtainly  the  most  direct 
and  natural.*  On  the  subordinate  matter  of  the  order  of  tlie  prem- 
ises, I  do  not  here  toneh. 
Bat  to  speak  cf  the  process  in  general: — without  the  power  of 

  leasoning  we  should  have  been  limited  in  onr 

of^Klwnilg^*''**^    knowledge  (if  knowledge  of  snch  a  limitation 

would  deserve  the  name  of  knowledge  at  all), 
— I  say  wtthoat  reasoning  we  shonld  have  been  limited  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  given  by  immediate  intuition ;  we  shonld  have  been 
nnable  to  draw  any  infisrence  from  tlus  knowledge,  an<l  ha\  e  been 
slint  out  from  the  discovery  of  that  coontlcss  multitude  of  trnths, 
which,  though  of  high,  of  paramount  importance,  are  rtr  f  self-evi- 
dent. This  faculty  is,  likewise,  of  peculi.ir  utility,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect us,  in  onr  cogitations,  from  error  and  f'llsoliood,  and  to  remove 
these  if  they  have  already  crept  in.  For  every,  tlie  most  complex, 
Avch  of  thought  may  be  reduced  to  simple  syllogisms;  and  when 
tlu8  is  done,  their  truth  or  falsehood,  at  least  in  a  logical  relation, 
flashes  at  oooe  into  view. 

Of  the  terms  by  which  this  process  is  detiom- 
*•  IP""*  *y  ^fW*     inated,  Reasoning  is  a  modification  from  tiic 
tWfrotuiof  Bmm-     Frendi  raUormer  (and  this  a  derivation  from 
R''t»onin  I^atin  foKo),  and  corresponds  to  ratioeinatio^ 

cinlmn.  whieh  has  indeed  been  immediately  transforred 

into  our  language  under  the  form  raHoeinaHon. 
MaHoeknatim  denotes  properly  the  process,  but,  improperly,  also 

i  Ariftotie's  AmUftut  are  e^uUi^Uo. 
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fiho  pradaM  €f  nMoniog;  Battooinimn  mtiA*  mtmMij  the  pro* 
DiMouM.  ofiginal  m«anbg  of  raHo  was  cofM- 

jpiiMo%  and,  from  the  oaloolation  of  iinnibei% 
it  vns  tnmiferrad  to  the  process  of  mediate  oompariaon  in  genoral* 

IHscourse  (discursus,  iidtm^  indioates  the  operation  of  oompaii- 
aoD,  the  running  backwardi  and  forwards  between  the  characters  or 
notes  of  objects  —  (discitrrere  inter  notasy  Suu^ocur^ou)  :  this  term, 
may,  therefore,  be  pro|>erly  applied  to  tl\o  Eliiborativo  Faculty 
in  tjotR'iMl,  which  I  liave  just  called  the  Discursive.  The  terms 
iIL^course  and  diKctc):<<}(s^  Stawta,  are,  liowevcr,  often,  nay  gen- 
erally, U8ed  for  tlic  reasoning  |)rocess,  strictly  considered,  and  <ftV 
cursive  is  even  apj>lied  to  denote  mediate,  in  oi  ]  ir  ion  to  intuitive, 
judgment,  as  is  done  by  Milton.*  The  coni[.ouu4  term,  d!. urse 
of  reason'  uuunibiguously  marks  its  employment  in  this  sense. 

ArgumerUation  is  derived  from  argumentari^ 
Ijjamrofc**"^  "wMoh  moans  vrffmnmtU  uti;  argument  again, 
airgmtmiimk, — what  is  aamined  in  order  to 
argue  aomotlnngy""!!  propeiiy  the  middle  notion  in  a  veasoningi-— 
that  throng  wMoh  the  ooiioliiaion  is  eatabliahed ;  and  hj  the  Latin 
Bbetorioians  it  was  defined, — "probahUe  inTontom  ad  ftoiendam 
ftdem/"  It  is  often,  howoTer,  applied  as  ooliztenslTe  with  org^ 

mentation.   Jhl^rwMO  or  iOaHan  (from  ^it/Wv), 
mdioates  the  oarrymg  oat  uto  the  last  proposi- 
tion what  W9M  Tirtually  contained  in  the  antecedent  judgments. 
_       ,  ^  To  conclude  (conclvdere),  again,  signifies  the 

act  of  connecting  and  shutting  into  the  last 
propotitiou  the  two  notions  which  stood  apart  in  the  two  first.  A 

coueh(sio)>  ( rondusio)  is  usually  taken,  in  its 
strict  or  proper  signification,  to  norm  tlie  last 
propositioit  of  a  reasoning;  it  is  sometimes,  however,  use<l  to  express 
the  product  of  the  wiiole  process.  To  mjVogizc  means  to  form  .'•yllo- 

gisms.  Sglloginni  (ixvXXir^ux^'i)  seems  originally, 
ftj'Hftrw"'  ratioj  to  have  denoted  a  computation  —  an 

adding  n/?— and,  like  the  greater  part  of  the 
teehnical  terms  of  Logic  in  general,  was  borrowed  hj  Aristotle  from 
the  roathematieians.^  This  primaiy  meaning  of  these  two  words 


lMt,r.4m,—  WBon,  aided  wtft  th»  hdtmmim  cf  dtrhf 

Bt  gnwe." —>£!>. 

italMrbeiiig,  t  CteTO,  Crmlmlm  FiutMmm, 9>  t.  CC  IMb» 

l>kKuniv(>  or  intniUr««  timttmt  etmlonj,  ]>.  140.  —  En. 

l.an««tyour.."-Ei».  4  jge,  I'tocaiHu,  Org.  AriM.,  pp.  467,  468. 

i  SUupcare,  Hamkt,  met  1,  to.  2,  —  AhimwiIm,  *i  Qm^t^  Fmw,  1 1.  PUkvO- 

nu,  J*  An.  Prior,  f.  IT*,    raciiis,  Ciym.  in  Of., 

pp.ll8,lXL  Bt!iUaM^Lag.Ftr^.p.m.  But 
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frvon  tb*  tiMOfy  of  tbose  philosopheia  who*  fik«  Hobbes^  and  Lei- 
danfroit,*  mtuitttii  that  all  thoogfal  ia,  in  at  bottom  only  a  oal- 
aobrtkNiy  a  Tadkoniagi  SuXAoywy*^  maj,  bowever,  be  oonaideied  as 
axpiMMiig  00I7  wbat  the  oonoipoattuta  of  the  word  deootes, — a  eoU 
itdmg  tOfftfhar;  fi>r  oMoyffjKF^  oomea  from  inAXcyviy,  whicb  eigoi- 

fiea  <o  ooihct**  FlnaUy*  in  Latin,  a  tyllogum  is 
called  coUecHOf  and  to  reason  oolK^wv.  Tbia 
lefers  to  the  aot  of  ooUeotiog^  in  the  ooneliiaion,  the  two  notiont 
icatterad  in  the  premises. 

**FR]in  what  has  already  been  said  touching  the  character  of  the 
roasoninc*  process,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  are  the 
general  con«lilions  which  every  syllogism  sup- 
poses. For,  as  the  essential  nature  of  rt?asoning 
consists  in  tliis,  —  that  some  doubt  should  be  removed  by  the  appli- 
cation to  it  of  some  decisive  general  rule,  there  are  to  every  s>llo- 
gisra  three,  and  only  three,  reipiisites  necessary;  1°,  A  doubt, — 
which  of  two  coutradictury  predicates  must  be  allirnied  of  a  certain 
subject,  —  the  problem  or  question  (problema,  qu^esitum) ;  2°,  The 
applioatioo  of  a  deoiaire  geomal  rale  to  the  doubt;  and,  3%  The 
geoenil  rsle  Uae]£  Bat  theae  leqoimtes,  when  the  syllogism  ia  oon- 
atraoted  and  expreaaed,  change  their  placea ;  ao  that  the  geoeAd  role 
itanda  firati  the  afiplifiation  of  it  to  the  doabt  atanda  aeoond,  and  the 
decnion  m  regard  to  the  donbt  Haelf  atanda  last.  Each  of  theqe 
neeeataiy  oonatitnenlaof  a  ayUogiam'  fi>nna  by  itMlf  a  diBtinct,  though 
n  ooiielatiTc^  propoaltion ;  eveij  syllogism,  therefore,  contains  three 
piY>positton8,  and  theae  three  propositions,  in  their  complement  and 
correlation,  constitnte  the  syUogiam."^  It  will  be  proper,  however, 
here  to  dictate  a  paragraph,  esrpressiye  of  the  denominations  techiii- 
call jr  given  to  the  parts,  which  pKudmatelj  make  op  the  sylloj^m. 

Y  UV,  A  Beasoaing  <^  Syllogism  is  composed  of  two 
parts,— that  whicb  determinee  or  precedes,  and  that  which 
follows  or  IS  determined.  The  one  is  called  the  Anteeedmi 
{antecedent)  I  the  other,  the  Ooneegfuent  (eoMe^uena),  The 
Antecedent  compriaes  the  two  propositions,  the  one  of  which 

I  Leriathan,Ti.l.(t  r,;  n^mpulaWn  sirf  Log-     ^tMaytTftk    .    .     .     &S  (TvWffOP  ri,y  ty 

•w,  e.  1.  Cf.  Stewart,  EUmtiUs^  V.  ii.  0.  ii.  i    «fin  ToSk  tfots  tiMW^infr  iar6tfiiiy. 


S|  miiHral.UL]>.]|SiiMr.— Bp.  Ct  SUbmnUlM,  h  JmaL         \.  \,  Op^  Log, 

lis,  ed.  I7i*3.  —  Ei>.  \6y«tp^  «ed  quasi  CuWoyi)  too  Kirfou^  coikctto 

•  Bnin-ninii,  Aoyut^,  p.  40B,  «t  ibi  BkncBt-    mtimUtt  ntlo  mIob  oolliil  dl«lt«r,dni 


'K-j]  rh  ovona.  urt  (TvWoyii  rts  itrrl  clnsfo  Jrifcrtur;  quare  a  cniichisiniip  i.ntSus, 
Aoyuy  wxtdyuif       al/ri^    .    .    .    'O  U    quam  a  propoaitiooibus  dictus  ett  syliofit- 
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which   proximately     ttoties  prc^missce,  sumpfiones,  manbra  ani» 
UM»  .yuo.  AijMM").    Of  tbe  premises,  tlie 

one  which  enounces  the  general  rule,  or  the 
relation  of  the  greatest  quantity  to  the  lesser,  is  called  the  3fojor 
Premise^  or  Major  Pmpomthn,  or  the  Proposition  simply 
ipropositio  major,  proposilio  prima,  projxi.tt'fio,  $ffmptfim, 
sumptio  major,  sumptio,  //i'v>M,  crpositio,  inlenflo,  xpoaXv/t/^t?, 
ir^Kmxms  7}  fiti^ojv,  k^fifw.  to  {id^ov).  Tlie  other  pieiniso,  \vlii(  li 
ijauuuct'jj  the  application  of  the  sfencral  rule,  or  the  relation  of 
the  lesser  quantity  to  the  least,  is  called  the  Minor  I'rcmise, 
the  3finor  PrcposUion,  the  Auwnption,  or  the  Subsumption 
{propo9iHo  minor,  propositio  aUtrOt  atwmptio,  sidtwmptwn^ 
9ub9Umptio,  ifumpiio  nUtWr,  vporcurK  Sj  ikiitrm,  Xsjftfia^  Aottw). 

It  ifl  muiiftat  tiiati  in  the  connter  qaelities  of  Breadth  and 
Depth,  the  two  premiaes  will  hold  an  oppoeite  nlation  of 
major  and  minor,  of  rale  and  application.  The  Consequent  li 
the  final  propoaition,  which  enonneea  the  dedaion,  or  the  rel*- 
tion  of  the  greatest  qnantitj  to  the  least,  and  is  called  the  Cct^ 
chuion  (ooftohisio,  canchurum,  propositio  conduaa,  coUectio, 
eon^piexia,  mmuvmi,  eoniMano,  illatio,  irOmtio,  and,  in  Greek, 
trvfiTTtpaa-fta,  rh  orvvayofifvov}  to  iiruli€p6fi€vov).  This  part  is  usu- 
ally designated  by  the  conjunction  Therefore  {ergo,  apa),  and 
its  synonyms.  The  conclusion  in  thci  J^robletn  {problema), 
Question  {qtaestio,  (fua^sitttm),  which  was  originally  a?5ked, 
stated  now  as  a  decision.'  The  problem  is  usually  omitted 
in  the  exinessiou  of  a  syllogism,  bat  is  one  of  its  essential 
purls.  The  whole  nomenclature  of  the  syllogistic  parts,  be  it 
observed,  has  reference  to  the  one-sided  views  of  the  logicians 
in  regard  to  the  process  of  reasoning.' 

The  Syllogism  is  divided  into  two  parte,  the 

Expiieatian.  Antecedent  End  the  Consequent: — the  nntece- 

dent  comprehending  the  two  propositions,  in 


which  the  middle  notion  is  compared  with  the 
two  notions  we  would  compare  together;  and  the  oonaeq[aent  oom- 

i  (Eugenicw,  Aoymri  pamm.]  [U  I.,  De  Oentwa  Vtri,  Is.  li.  p.  006  tt  trq.,  ed. 

t(SMAlex.  AplinMlisleiici*,Ji»iMLm«'.,  IMS.— Ed.)  Il«<ilniiinii,  Legik,  p.  ttfc,  l^M- 

].  c.  4,  f.  1?*    RoethiM^  J>  Tirkm  Clmimll,  L  ciolnti,  Srxtas  Empiricux.  [Facoiolnti. 

i.,  Oprra,  p.  IQi.]  tmnta  Logiea,  0.  ill.  p.  83,  ed.  1720.  SiiJctas 

<  [8«e  R.  Agrieola,  Ik  Inventiotu  DiaUetiett,  EmpirkM^  l^ptlVMIIti  Ih  IL     68    tMtU  — 

L.  i.  e.  Sir.  pp.  «n,  417,m  Ytm,  €^ 
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prising  the  one  proposition^  which  exi>licitl7  enomioes  Hm 
implkitly  given  in  the  prior  of  theae  two  notions  to  eaefa  other* 
,  The  two  propodtione  which  oomtitate  the  antecedent  are  called, 

among  other  namei^  the  J*remi«€$,  Of  theee^ 
the  propoaition  ezptening  the  relation  of  whole^ 
which  one  of  the  originally  given  notiona  holda  to  the  aaanmed  or 
middle  notion  aa  its  part,  is  oalled,  among  other  appellations,  the 

Jfi^or  Propositiofiy  the  Major  PremiMj  or  The 
I^rpposttiotu,  KOT  e^xT"*    l*^®  Other  proposition 
of  the  antecedent  enouncing  the  relation  of  whole,  which  the  as- 
sumed or  middle  notion  holds  to  the  othr»r  of  the  given  notions  .18 
its  part  is  called,  among  other  appellations,  the  ^ftnor  Propoo'- 

tlon,  the  3finor  Premise^  the  Asmmptimiy  or 
the  iSubsumption.  These,  ns  terms  of  I'elation, 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  relation  in  the  counter  quantities.  Tlic 
one  proposition,  which  eonstitutes  the  consequent,  is  called,  among 
Other  appcUatiouH,  the  Coudunlon.    Perhaps  the  best  names  for 

these  three  relative  propositions  of  a  svllogism 

ti^rild  c«d^     ^^^^  ^  Suhwwnption,  Cokdusion^ 

as  those  whioh  express,  most  hriefly  and  natn- 
rally,  the  natnre  and  reciprocal  dependence  of  the  three  judgments 
of  a  sy!l<^pBnL  In  the  first  place^  the  expressions  SumpH&n  and 

SttbnmqOim  are  appropriate  logical  expres- 
Groands  of  tiMte    sioos,  in  oonscqnenoe  of  their  hoth  showing 
foX  uI^Hi^    that  logic  considers  them,  not  as  ahsolutely, 
ttoHof  mtyOo^im.  ss  hypotiictically  tme ;  fer  Logic  does 

not  warrant  the  truth  of  the  premises  of  a  syU 
logism ;  it  only,  oh  the  supposition  that  these  premises  are  true, 
gnarantees  the  legitimacy  of  the  inference,  —  the  necessity  of  the 
eonclnsion.   It  is  on  this  account  that  the  premises  have,  by  tho 

Greek  lopcianp,  been  rerr  j^roperly  styled  krjfj.' 
lutra^  corresponding  to  the  Latin  sttmptioneH ; 
and  were  there  f»ny  nocessity  to  resort  to  (treek,  the  Major  Propo- 
sition, whieh  I  Would  call  S>ii,ij)fi<>n  (si/f/)j>fio)y  might  be  well 
denominated  Xe;/i//ia  simjil y ;  ami  tho  Minor  Propofsition,  which  I 
Would  c.til  the  Stibsumption  (sithsui/iptio)^  ini<j;ht  be  well  denomi- 
nated the  JJypolemma.  In  tho  second  jiluce, 
though  both  premises  are  sumptions,  or  lem- 
mata, yet  Ae  term  mmpHoti,  as  specially  ap[ilicd  to  the  Major  Pro- 
mise, is  fhUy  warranted  both  by  precedent  and  principle.  For,  in 
tike  manner,  the  major  proporition— the  major  lemma— has  alwaya 
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obtained  both  from  tLc  Greek  ami  L:ittn  logioitiilliie generic  term ; 
it  lias  been  called,  llm  Proposition^  Tii/&  Lemma  {prapotttiOf  ^ 
ttwt,  TO  X^ftfui) ;  and  as  tbU  is  the  jadgment  which  mdodee  aodk 
allows  both  the  others,  it  is  well  entitled,  as  the  principal  proposi- 
tion, to  the  style  and  title  of  the  proimsition^  the  hnuna,  the  si/mjy- 
Hon  by  preemineDce.    In  the  third  ]^]ac(^,  the  term  sub.sHnipdon  m 

preferable  to  the  timi  (iftMi/mptioi^  as  a  denomi- 
nation of  the  Miiiof  I'l  ( misc ;  for  the  terra 
mlmnnption  precisely  marks  out  its  rel  ilion  of  subordination  to 
the  major  premise,  whereas  the  tenii  iUH.-^nmptioti  does  not.  As- 
suniption  would  indeed,  in  contrast  to  subsumptioji,  have  been  an 
unexceptionable  word  by  wliich  to  designate  the  major  proposition, 
had  it  not  been  that  logiciana  have  very  generally  employed  H  to 
deaignate  the  minor,  ao  that  to  reverse  ita  appUeadon  would  he  pn^- 
dnotire  of  nierhaUe  oonAnion.  But  Ibr  thia  objeetion,  I  ihonld 
certainly  hawn  preferred  the  term  anumpHon  to  that  of  fumptiont 
Ibr  the  iqipellation  of  the  migor  propootion ;  not  that  in  itaelf  it  la 
a  preferable  ezpreaBiont  hot  aimply  beoaoae  €MWi^Hon  is  a  word 
of  femiliar  naage  in  the  EngUsh  language^  whteh  wmpHim  and  atid- 
mmpHon  certainly  are  not. 
The  preoeding  are  loaaona  why  the  relative  terms  mmpHon  and 
aubsumption  ought  to  be  employed,  as  being  pos- 
ottteetioDa  to  the  itively  g:ood  expressions ;  but  the  expediency  of 
iSd^Som"*?'  £  becomes  still  niore  manile«>t,  when 

Ojllogliw In OTiMniiiT  ^I'f'^'  coiiipare«l  nri<1  rniitrasted  with  corro- 
wm-  spondmi^  denomiuati' jus  in  ordinary  use.  For 

mjor  r«^^u!U<w  terms  major  proposi lion  and  major  pr*^mise. 

and  rnmiMk.   Minor  .  .  ,       .  . 

PropositiMi  and  Tn-  proposition  and  i/itnor  premtae^  are  ex- 

mjH.  posed  to  various  objections.    In  the  first  place, 

they  are  complex  and  tcdions  expressions,  whereas 

mmy^Hon  and  mimmnptim  are  ample  and  direet»  In  the  aeeond 

plaoe,  the  abhreTialiona  in  oonmon  nae  (the  mqor  propoaition  being 

ealled  the  memory  the  minor  propoaition  being  called  the  minor)  are 

amhignonsi  not  only  in  eonaeqnenoe  of  their  vagnenew  in  general,  hut 

beoanm  there  are  two  other  parte  of  the  ayllogiam  to  which  theae 

erpragaioni^  mqfor  and  minor,  mftj  equally  apply.  For,  aa  yon  will 

toon  be  informed,  the  two  notiona  which  we  compare  together 

through  a  third,  are  called  the  major  and  the  minor  t(  rmtf  of  the 

ayllogism ;  bo  that  when  we  talk  of  majors  and  minors  in  referenoe 

to  a  syllogism,  it  remains  ancertain  whether  we  employ  these  worda 

to  denote  the  propositions  or  the  terms  of  a  reasoning.    Still  more 

objectionable  arc  the  correlative  terrtT^,  7^r<  position,  and  A.^snmp^ 

tum^  aa  aynonyma  for  the  miyor  and  minor  premiaea.  The  term 
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propoaiUcm  b  a  wotd  In  too  oonitani  enqpIojiiMn*  In  its  vagoo  and 
.  ganond  aanae,  to  be  vnambigooiuly  naed  in  n 

proporitkm.  AMnp.    ajgiOfioatioa imdao «nd apecial  astheonein 

question ;  and,  in  oouMqaenoa  of  thia  ambign* 
itjt  its  employment  in  this  signifioatioil  baa  been  in  &ot  long  Tety 
generally  abandoned.  Again,  the  term  at9mitpUim  does  not  cxpreai 
the  distinotiTe  peculiaxifcy  of  the  minor  premise^— >tbnt  of  being  • 
subordinate  proposition,  —  a  proposition  taken  or  assumed  nnder 
anotluT ;  this  word  would  indccrl,  ns  I  have  noticed,  have  been  aj5- 
plied  with  far  gre^Uor  propriety,  liad  it  been  used  to  denote  the  nu^QT 
in  place  of  the  minor  premise  of  a  syllogism. 

These  are  aoooug  the  reasons  which  have  inclined  me  to  employ^ 

at  least  aloni;  with  the  more  ordinary  deuomina- 

Thamaf  JRwi|irrM  tions,  the  terms  mmption  and  suhsianption.  Nor 
and  Stthsmmption  vano-       ...  i     i         i  •  ■     i  • 

MoawifcrpKOodiiit  supposed,  Uiat  this  usage  u  destitute 

of  precedent,  ibr  I  could  adduce  in  its  favor  even 
tbo  bigb  anthorily  of  Boetlilna.^  In  general  and  without  re&renoe  to 
Logic,  it  appear!  marvelloQa  bow,  in  Snglish  philosophy,  we  eoold  ao 
loQg  do  witboot  the  mnui  mdtmmpdoni  and  the  Teib  to  mAtmie^  for 
tbeae  denote  a  relation  irfaioh  we  have  very  fteqtionti  j  ooeaaion  to  eat> 
proaa»  flmd  to  expieaa  wbloh  tbere  are  no  odier  tenna  witbin  onr  reaeb. 
We  batre  already  in  Engliab  OMMmpfioii  and  aMwrnt^prumi^ptiim 
and jMWfiioi^  conaumptim  and  conntme,  and  tbefe  ia  no  imaginabla 
reaaon  wby  we  sboold  not  llkewiae  enriob  the  laiDgnage,to  aay  nothing 
of  MRfTKoM,  by  the  analogous  expreaeionfl  wbtmnfition  and  $ub&ume. 
Id  regard  to  the  proposition  eonatttu^ing  the  oonsequent  of  a 
mm.  syllogism,  the  name  which  is  generally  bestowed 

on  it,  —  the  Conclusion, —  is  not  exposed  to  any 
serious  objections.  There  is  tlins  no  reason  why  it  slioiild  be  super- 
seded, and  there  is  in  fact  tio  otlier  term  entitled  to  n  jiroference. 
So  roucl)  in  reference  to  the  terms  by  which  the  proximate  parts  of 
a  syiIorri.><m  are  denoted.  I  now  proceed  to  state  to  you  in  general 
the  Division  of  Syllogisms  into  Species  determined  by  these  parts, 
and  shall  then  proceed  to  consider  these  several  species  in  detalL 
But  I  have  first  of  all  to  state  to  you  a  dividon  of  Syllogisms,  which, 
as  eoKprehending,  ought  to  precede  all  otheta*  It  ia  that  of  ByUo* 
gisma  into  EzteniiTe  and  OoiDpiehenaiT& 

f  LY.  The  Fuvt  Division  of  Syllogisms  la  taken  firom  the 
dtiferent  kinda  of  quantity  nnder  whioh  the  reasoning  proeeeda. 

1    Qaoniam  enim  omnis  nyilogiuatu  ex    iw."  BoetUas,  JM  SjfUogimo  Hypothttko^  lib. 
it«dlBr,iriM»v«lpn»Mllto,  L^W»* 
rj  mtaudm  two  tuumy 
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For  whfle  ereiy  ejUogism  infers  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  ft 
_      pait  of  the  wliole,  it  does  tliis  oitUcr  in  the 
vision  or  87Uogum«     quanthj  of  SxtMWon, — the  Predicate  of 
^mprifamir*  DotioDS  Compared  in  the  Question 

and  Conclusion  being  the  greatest  whole,  and 
the  Sulijuct  tlio  smallest  part;  or  in  the  countor  qnantity  of 
C<)ni]tr('honsion,  —  llio  Snbjcct  of  these  two  notions  being  til6 
grealeBt  whole,  and  the  JPredicate  the  smallest  part. 

Aftf  r  what  T  "Itnve  already  f?ff>tod  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these 
opposite  qiiuntiiies,  under  the  doctrine  of  Couccpts  and  Judg- 
ments/ and  after  tlie  illustrations  I  have  given  you  of  the  possibility 
of  conducting  any  veasouiug  in  either  of  tbe^e  quantities  at  will,'— 
every  syllogism  in  the  one  quantity  being  convertible  into  u  syllo- 
gism absolutely  equivalent  in  the  other  quantity,  —  it  will  be  here 
neediest  to  enlarge  upon  the  nature  of  thia  diatinetion  in  gcneraL 
This  distinction  eomprehenda  all  others;  and  its  Dtiiatration,  tbere- 
Ibre,  SQppoaea  thai  the  natore  of  the  rarions  subordinate  rilnssfis  of 
ajllogisms  shoold  be  prerioodj  nnderatood.  It  will,  theraibre,  be 
expedient,  not  at  pvesent  to  enter  on  any  distinet  oonsideration  of 
this  diTision  of  reasonings,  bat  to  show,wben  treating  of  syllogiama 
under  their  various  sul)alteni  clatsea,  bow  eadb  is  capable  of  being 
cast  in  the  mould  of  either  quanti^,  and  not»  as  logiciana  anppoaa^  . 
in  that  of  extensive  quantity  alone. 
The  next  distinction  of  Syllogisms  is  to  be  sought  for  either  in 
the  constituent  element*!  of  whieli  thov  are  com- 


***  posed,  or  in  tlie  manner  in  which  these  are  con- 


nected. The  former  of  these  is  technically  called 
the  riiaiUr  of  a  syllogifim,  the  latter  its  J'orm,  Yon  must,  however, 
observe  that  these  terms  are  here  used  in  a  restricted  meaninsT.  Both 
matter  and  form  under  this  distinction  arc  included  in  the  form  of  a 
syllogism,  when  we  speak  of  form  in  contrast  to  the  empirical  mat- 
ter whidi  it  may  oontain.  This,  therefore,  is  a  diatinetion  nnder 
that  fenn  with  which  Logic,  aa  yon  know,  is  exelnsively  eonvenant; 
and  ^9  matter  here  spoken  d  ahonld  be  called,  §oir  distinction's 
sake,  the  fmnat  or  neoBuaty  nutUer  of  a  syllogisni.  In  tbia  aenae^ 
then,  the  matter  of  a  syllogiam  means  merely  the  propoaitiona  and 
terms  of  which  ereiy  syllogism  is  neosssarily  made  np;*  whereas^ 

1  8««  nbore,  p.  100  et       —  Ed.  "  Mufcria  (f<yIlo;:i«nii}  nJin  «t  proxima.  alia 

s  See  sbovcv  p.  183  «i      —  Ed.  mnota.  BemoU  sant  temliii  pro|>oaltionam, 

•  ProxtaBMe  MMl  KMBOto  VMtt*r.  mrgtnal  proxtaM  tvrOMtut  | 

Jiittlni;.    [>(-e  Iliirtuilo  rie  Moriddza, />i'.v'/'f.  OMdMSaijltaBlNHl^'* 

FkiLf  Duf.  Lofiutf  t.  i.  d.  X.  i  48,  p. 
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al]iennM»  tlie  fbrm  of*  wfllogmm  poiiits  imt  tlie  wiy  in  wbidi  them 
Miutitneirtfl  are  oonnectod.^  Hue  being  widentood,  I  repeat  that 
the  next  diatinetkm  of  syUogiaiiiB  ie  to  be  eooght  fiw  either  in  their 
natter  or  in  their  ftrm. 
**Kowi]i  regard  to  their  matter,  syllogiflina  oaanot  differ,  for  every 
syllogism,  without  exoeptton,  requires  the  lame 
Their  form,  the     constituent  parts,  —  a  qaostion,  the  sabsnmption 
ground  of  the  next  under  a  general  nile,  and  the  sumption  of 


the  general  nile  itself;  whieh  three  eonslitucuts, 
in  the  actual  enunciation  of  a  syllogism,  chani;e, 
as  I  have  already  noticed,  their  relative  situation  ;^  —  what  wag  tirst 
in  the  order  of  thouglit  being  last  iu  the  order  of  exjiression. 

"The  difference  of  Syllogisms  can,  therefore,  only  l>e  souglit  for 
in  their  different  forms ;  so  that  their  di.slinc- 
Shi  Ann  of  ByJlt*     tions  ai*e  only  formal.    But  the  form  of  a  syllo- 

gism  twofold,  iBtanal  'J      a  •  ^  i-*     •  r- 

tBdfKtcnuO.  gis"^»  consiaerea  m  its  greatest  generality,  is  of  a 

twofold  tind,  viz.,  Mdier  an  Intemal  and  Esaen* 
tial,  or  an  External  and  AeoidentaL  The  former  of  these  depends 
on  the  relations  of  the  conedtnent  parts  of  the  syllogism  to  each 
ether,  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  thinking  enbjeet  itself; 
the  latter  of  tiiese  depends  on  the  external  expresnon  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  syllogiem,  whereby  the  terms  and  propositions 
are  Taiiooaly  determined  in  point  >f  number,  position,  and  consecn- 
tion.  We  must,  therefore,  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  natnre,  first 
of  all,  consider  what  classes  of  syllogism  are  given  by  their  internal 
or  essential  form;  and  thereafter  inquire  what  arc  the  classes 
afforded  by  tlieir  external  or  aeeideiital  modifications.  First,  then, 
in  regard  to  the  Tntei-nal  or  Essential  Form  of  Syllogism. 

**A  Syllogism  is  only  a  syllo'risui  wlien  the  conclusion  follows 
from  the  premises  with  an  ab.>uoiLe  certainty;  and  as  this  certainty 
is  detennined  by  a  uiiiverBal  and  necessary  law  of  thong^ht,  there 
must,  consequently,  be  as  many  kinds  of  Syllogism  as  there  are 
▼ariona  lands  of  premises  a£Q[>rding  a  consequence  in  virtue  of  a 
diflbrent  law.  Between  the  premisea  there  ia  only  one  possible 
order  of  dependeney,  for  it  is  always  the  8Qmptton,~the  major 
premise,  whieh,  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  syllogism,  mast  first 
be  taken  into  aeeoont  And  in  determining  the  diiforenoe  of  syl- 
logisms, the  snmption  is  the  only  premise  which  can  be  taken  into 
account  as  aflfording  a  diffiBienoe  of  syllogism;  for  the  minor  pre- 
miae  ia  merely  the  anbenmption  of  the  leseer  quantity  of  the  two 
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notions,  ooncerning  whoM  rtlAtion  we  inquire,  nnder  tb«  qiiailloil» 

and  this  premise  alwaye  appears  in  one  and  the  iame  form,  —  ia 
that,  naiaaljry  <if  a  categorical  proposition.  The  iame  isi  Ukewiaak 

the  case  in  regard  to  the  conclusion,  and,  therefore,  we  can  no  more 

look  towards  the  conclusion  for  a  determination  of  the  diversity  of 

syllogism  than  towards  tlie  snliBumption.    We  have  thus  only  to 

inqnire  in  regard  to  tho  v  arious  jKissihh'  kinds  of  major  jiroposition/'^ 

Kow  m  ail  Bumplious  ai-e  judgnients,  and  aa  wo  have  already 

found  that  the  most  fjcneral  divisuni  of  judg- 

Sjrll^lliat  to  1m  mcntii,  next  to  the  i,iiniarr  distinction  of  in- 
dlrlded  tceording  to  .  . 

tbe  tiharatiw  of  thuir     tcu^ivc  and  cxlcusive,  is  into  simple  and  con- 

■mpHof  f<tt»tow  ditional,  this.diyi&ioii  ol  judgments,  which,  when 
xegQUUng  tUBMOBw.  ^©velDped,  aflbrda  the  elanae  «f  eategorical,  dSs- 
ud  Jimotive,  hypothetical,  and  hypotbetico^qmiet- 

ive  propoeitiona,  wUl  fiuniih  ns  with  all  the 
poflttble  <li£fareiieea  of  nujor  premiaee.  **It  is  alao  manifest  that  in 
any  of  theae  aforatatd  propoatttone,— (eategorical,  dijanetlTe^ 
hypothetical,  and  hypothetioo-digQnotiTe),  —  a  deoiaion  of  the  quea- 
tion,«whioh  of  two  repugnant  predieatea  belongs  to  a  certain  aab- 
ject,  —  can  be  obtained  according  to  a  nntversal  and  necessary  law. 
In  a  categorical  sumption,  this  is  competetit  throngh  the  laws  of 
Identity  and  Contradiction ;  for  what  belongs  or  does  not  belong 
to  the  superordinate  notion,  belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  the  sub- 
ordinate. In  disjnnctive  Piimptions,  this  is  coninotent  through  the 
law  of"  Excluded  Middle;  since  ot*  all  the  opposite  determinations 
one  alone  belongs  to  the  object;  so  that  if  one  is  affirmed,  the  others 
must  be,  conjunciivi  ly,  <U  ni  d  :  and  if  one  is  denied,  the  others  must 
be,  disjunctively  at  least,  aliimud.  lit  hypotheticiil  sumptions,  this 
is  competent  through  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  for  where 
the  reaBon  is,  there  mnst  be  the  oonaeqaent,  and  where  the  conae* 
qnent  is,  there  moat  be  the  reasotL"  *  There  ere  thaa  obtained  three 
or  ibnr  great  dasiee  of  Syllogiama,  whoae  eaeential  efaaraoteriiitice 
I  ahell  compiiae  in  the  following  paragn^h : 


\  LYL  SyUogiema  are  dirided  Into  diilhrant  olanwe,  accord- 
ing aa  the  connection  between  the  pramiaea  and  conduflon  ia 

1  EMer,  Loffl,  \  RT).  —  Ed.  Ba]n>e«*a  Essuy  on  ikt  .V*^r  jln/tfyfiV  Logicai 

S  Soc  Ei*cr,  Loiiik,  \  86,  p.  IGl.  Thia  clas-  Forms,  the  miihor  .••  lutur  vkw  k  txprwwd  as 

riiMtion  of  8f  Uof^bou  cauDot  btNigavM  a«  follows:  "  All  M-duut  inference  is  one  —  tlilt 

expn-wing  the  autlior'fl  Unal  view;  aooordiug  iaeomotljr  Mliod  CmutmrHmii  for  tlM  Cam* 

to  which,  as  b<>r(ire  observed,  the  principle  of  >imm*<m  and  JWitfocrfet  fbmw  of  HfpatkUStii 

BWMWm  and  Consequent  is  not  admitted  as  a  reosouing  are  reducible  to  Immediate  iuftow 

law  «rtlMMjElit.  fiaeai^vc,  p.62,  notol.  Im  eaOM."  Conpan  iMMiwaiafM,  pi.  ttl  «|w 

a  >ote  ty  aif  W.  Haatttan,  appendad  to  Mr.  >». 
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d0t6inlii6d  liy  th6  cHflbreut  IbndtniMrtil  IawBi  1\  of  Idcntitjr 

and  ContnuUotioii;  S",  Of  Szoladed  IGd- 
j::::iJ;!i««r8"1    aU;  r,  Of  Reyon  and  Coiiaeqiieiit;  UiCi» 

^I^^^i^mH^*"******     classes  of  Categorical,  of  Diyunctivt^  aad 

of  Hypothetical  i9>/Ilo</tsms.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  fourth  class,  the  Ilypothetico-disfunctive  or  2M2m»» 
mo^tc  St/Bofi*mf  which  ia  detorminad  by  the  two  laat  lawa  in 
combination. 

Boforo  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  these  several  Rvllogisms 
in  detail,  I  s<l)all,  first  of  all,  give  you  examples 
of  the  four  species  together,  in  order  that  you 
may  hiive,  while  treating  of  each,  at  least  a 
general  notion  of  their  differeaces  and  simiiunt)^. 

1.  C«tH[«tlMkL  1.— Or  ▲  Catsooeicax.  Stuooiuc. 

Sninptlon,  ,.».•..  ilS  matter  i$  ereaied ; 

Suhsumption,  ....  But  fhe  hmv^nly  hodics  are  mnteriaJ  ; 
Coodiuioo,  Tker^ortt  the  kmtvailif  botUa  are  creakd. 


%  DmooctlT*.  8,— Of  ▲  Diwuxcxivs  Sxuamux. 

Sumption,  The  hopf  nf  immmiality  ia  either  a  ratiowd  expeetaUm  «r  i 

Sub?uminion, . .  .  Bnt  Ihr  hope  of  iumoiinUty  is  a  mh'on^il  eTpMation; 

fVmHtiaifVfi   ....  Thtnefar*^  ihM  haag  of  imiaartoHbl  tM        OH  fflmfcll 


8.  ^iigHwiiciii        a.— Or  ax  HTroramoAx.  SnMJoanM. 

that  it  di$cover»  nothing  i$  unfounded  ; 
Sobsiimption,  .  .  .  Brrf  Lorpr  di^s  not  profms  (o     an  iitstrununt  of  timiiti/m  ; 
Ooadnsion,  ....  Ther^forCf  the  rqproocft  thatitdiecovere  nothing  i»  w^omded. 

4.  HjrpotHetloiHlifl-      4. "Or  thb  Dilemma  o«  IlTPOXHXiiico-DiaJUSCTiTa 


Sumption,  J[/"  mart  were  euited  to  live  out  qf  aodety,  he  would  either  be  a  \/od  or  a 


OoadMim, ....  Hmi^ftn,k$Uti»tmlkit»Ummit^m€kl^ 
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SECTION  II  OF  TH£  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

III.  — DOCTRINE  OF  REAbOM^iOS. 

STUjQGIBllS.— TEEIB  DITIBIONS  ACCOBDINa  TO  INTBBSAL 

VOBIL 

A.  SIMPLE.— GAT£QORICAL.~I.  DXDUCTIYS  IN  EXTENSION. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  I  entered  on  the  Division  of  Syllogisms.  I 

  lirst  stated  to  you  the  principles  on  which  this 

Itfiotjiltiilanoife.        tiivision  must  proceed;  I  then  explained  th© 

nature  of  the  first  great  distribution  of  Reasonings  into  those  of 
Intensive  and  those  of  Extensivo  Quantity;  and,  thorenftei,  that  of 
the  second  great  distribution  of  reasonings  into  Siniple  ami  Coudi- 
tional,  the  Simple  containing  a  single  species, ~ the  Categorical; 
the  €k>nditional  comprising  three  species,^  the  Diigoootiye^  the 
Ilypothetica],  and  Hypothetico-di^imctive.'  Theae  four  species 
I  showed  yon,  were  severally  detennined  hj  differont  fandameotal 
Laws  of  Thought :  the  Categorical  repoeing  on  the  laws  of  Ideatity 
and  Gontrsdiotion ;  the  Disjimotive  on  the  law  of  Exdoded  Middle ; 
the  Hypothetical  on  the  law  of  Reason  and  Conseqaent ;  and  the 
Hypothetico-dmnnotive  on  the  laws  of  Exdnded  Middle  and  Rea- 
son and  Consequent  in  combination. 
I  now  go  on  to  the  special  consideration  of  the  first  of  these 
classes  of  Syllo^m  —  viz.,  the  Syllocrism  which 

Thi SgufluJL*^     ^^''^         denominated  CategorimL  And  in  re- 

jjard  to  the  nieaninsr  and  historv  of  the  term  cat- 
egorical,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  anything  in  addition  to  what 

I  CompM*  iboT«,  p.  Iff.— 
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I  hm  already  stated  in  speaking  of  judgments.*  As  itsed  origmally 

lij  Aristotle,  ibe  term  cafef/oriral  meant  merdjr  affirmatiw^  and 
waa  opposed  %ci  negative.   By  Tbcophrastus  it  was  employed  in  the 
^  ^     sense  absolute,  — simple, — direct,  and  as  opposed 
lh»  tena  omrortaL      ^  conditional ;  and  in  this  signification  it  has 

continneil  to  bo  employod  by  all  Biibsequent  lonricians,  withont 
their  having  been  awaru  that  Aristotle  never  employed  it  in  the 
meaniog  in  wliioh  alone  they  used  it. 

\  LYIL  A  Categorical  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning  whose  form 
is  determined  by  the  laws  of  Identity  and 
Far.iiVXL  ThaOftt^     Contradiction,  and  whoso  sumption  if  thus 
■^,1  a  categorical  proposition.    In  a  C  ate  gorical 

Syllogism  there  are  three  principal  notions, 
holding  to  each  other  tho  rolation  of  whole  and  part ;  and  theae 
are  so  combined  togttliei-,  that  they  constitute  three  proposi- 
tions, in  wliicii  each  piiucipal  notion  occurs  twice.  Those 
noliouii  arc  culled  Terms  (termini,  a»d  according  as  the 
notion  is  tho  greatest,  the  greater,  or  the  least,  it  is  called  the 
Mfjor,  the  MiekBe,  or  the  Minor  Term,*  The  Middle  Term  ia 
called  the  Arffument  {arfpimeniuni,  X6yo^,  xums);  the  Mijor 
and  Minor  Terms  are  called  ^ietremea  {extreme^  iitpa).  If  the 
syllogisin  proceed  in  the  quantity  of  Extension  (and  this  fi>mi 
i^one  has  heen  considered  hy  logicians),  the  predicate  of  the 
conclusion  b  the  greatest  whole,  and,  consequently,  the  Major 
Term;  the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  the  smallest  part,  and, 
consequontly,  the  Minor  Term.  If  the  syllogism  proceed  in 
the  quantity  of  Comprehensioni  the  subject  of  tho  conclusion 
is  the  Lrrcati  st  whole,  and,  consequently,  the  3InjorTerm;  the 
predicate  of  the  conchision,  the  smallest  part,  and,  consequently, 
the  Minor  Tenn.  In  citlicr  quantity,  the  proposition  in  which 
the  relation  ol'tlie  in.'ijor  ti'rni  to  tlie  mitldii'  is  expressed,  is  the 
Sumption  or  J/aJor  J'rtiHiae,  and  the  proposition  in  which  is 
expressed  the  relation  of  tho  middle  term  to  the  minor,  ia  tho 
Suhsumption  or  Minor  Premise.  The  <]rrnom1  forms  (»f  a  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism  under  the  two  quantiLics,  are,  consequently, 
the  following: 


iBmwbartf^Wttttf.'—En.  !».  vi  «.  xU.  p.  SIS.  Vn1«do     XcDdoza,  p 

-  [On  pritii  iitlp  (if  name  of  Mujor  niul  Mi-  469.]  (X>upMl.  Phittuopiuag,  t.  i.;  Disp.  Logirat^ 

nor  tenuK,  eee  Alex.  AphnxllflensiB,  /«  Jjt.  d.  x.  (  60  •!  wy.  Xolow,  1611.  8m  tho  Di»- 

fWir.,  L.  I.  «a.  ir.  t.  FhUoponai,  Jb  Jm,  €WiMiNi|9.<fl8«iMf.— Ed.] 
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Bis  A 
CuB 


Ct>  A 

Alt  man  is  mortal ; 
Mid  Cuius  ia  a  man  ; 
Thereon,  Coum  i»  mortoL 


Cis  B 
Bis  A 

Cis  A 

Cdius  is  a  man  ; 

Mut  aii  man  iji  utortal; 

ThBr^ortf  Caius  is  mortaL 


III  these  ezamples,  you  are  aware,  from  what  has  prarioiialy  been 
said,'  that  the  oopnla  in  the  two  difforent  qiuui* 
titiea  is  jKreeiaelj  of  a  oonnter  meaning;  m  the 
quantity  of  extenaioi),  aigDiQring  contained  under/  in  the  quantity 
of  oomprchension,  signifying  corUains  in  U,  Thus,  taldiig  the  aer- 
eral  formnln,  the  SEtenaive  Syllof^sm  will^  when  ejpUoitiy  enonnoedi 
he  aa  followa : 


teiuivc 


The  Middle  term  B  is  contained  under  the  Major  term  A ; 
Bui  the  Mnnfr  knit  C  Ui  (xmiaint  d  undtr  the  Middk  term  B; 
Ther^orc,  the  Minor  tern  C  if  also  contained  undo-  the  McQor 


Otf  to  take  the  oonerate  example : 


On  the  contrary  the  IntenslTe  Sjllogiam^  wiien 
explicated,  ia  as  foUowa : 


Bitf  a«  JHidO^  Mm  B  «mIB6i»  «•  It  tt«  M 
2%cn0^  Oe  Jfq^  lam  0  ali»«HrialM  fit  It  4te  JKi^ 

Or,  in  the  concrete  example : 


<i  ft  O*  JMiiAi  Ira  MM  j 
M  Mate  fti  ft  a»  JfiiMr  ira  «M*tf  / 

ft) 


Thns  you  sec  that  by  revershig  the  order  of  the  two  jjrcmises, 
and  l)y  reversing  the  meaning  of  the  copula,  we  can  always  change 
a  categorical  syllogifim  of  the  one  quantity  into  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism of  the  other.' 


tXal  laMlTCayUagtaa. 


VBm  Mmr«  p»  M.— B».] 
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.  In  tbu  paragnpli  m  «a<Nni«ed  the  genenl  nfttare  of  a  eategorioal 
tyUogism,  as  oompetotit  in  both  the  quantities  of  extension  and 
oomprehenflldD,  or,  with  more  proprietj,  of  oomprchcnsion  and  cx- 
teoeion;  for  comprcbennoo,  as  prior  to  extension  in  the  order  of 
nature  and  knowledge  ouglit  to  stand  first.    But  as  all  logtcianSi 
with  the  doubUiil  exception  of  Aristotle,  have  limited  their  consid- 
eration to  that  process  of  reasoning  given  in  the  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, to  the  exclusion  of  that  given  in  tho  quantity  <>f  coinprrliensioii, 
it  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  nvoiil  iiiisapprehension,  to  ]»lace  some 
of  the  distinctions  expressed  in  this  paragraph  in  a  still  more 
explicit  contrast. 
In  the  reasonings  under  both  quantities,  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  and  of  the  things  related  are  identi- 
fy wwlig  Ib     cal.    The  things  compared  in  both  quantities 
CoBpKbeiuioa  ana  ^^^^    natow  and  in  number.   In  each 

that  In  Extension  px-         ,  ,  ,  ^  •   •   _  , 

pucitly  con»i«ir«d  and  ^         ootionfl,  three  torms,  and  three 

MatmM.  propottUons,  oomhined  in  the  same  complexity ; 

and,  in  each  quantity,  the  same  sobordination  of 
a  greatest,  a  greater,  and  a  least.  The  same  relatiTse  and  the  same 
lelations  are  found  in  both  quantities.  But  though  the  relations  and 
the  relattFes  be  the  same^  the  relatiTes  have  ehanged  relations.  For 
while  the  relation  between  whole  and  part  is  the  one  uniform  rela- 
tion in  both  quantities,  and  while  this  relation  is  thrice  realised  in 
eaoh  between  the  same  terms;  yet,  the  term  which  in  tho  one  quan- 
tity was  the  least,  is  in  the  other  the  greatest,  and  the  term  which  in 
both  is  intermediate,  is  in  the  c«e  quantity  contained  by  the  term 
which  ill  tho  other  it  contained. 

Kow, you ai'e  to  obscrv*'  tint  lojxicians,  looking  only  to  the  rea?!on- 

ing  conipctcMt  nn'lor  the  quantity  of  extension, 

Karrow  and errooe-      and,  therefore,  looking  only  to  the  j>o8siltility  of 

•H  UlBtlioMbf  !o-  a  sinirle  relation  between  the  notions  or  terms 
gioiaiui  of  the  MiOor,  "   n     •        i  •  p  • 

MM.ti*'  Mid  MiBor  ^  syllogism,  have,  m  consequence  oi  this  one- 
temw.  sided  consideration  of  the  subject,  given  defini- 

tions of  these  relatives,  whteh  are  true  only 
when  limited  to  the  hind  of  reasoning  which  they  ^dnatvely  con- 
templated. This  is  seen  in  their  definitions  of  the  Hajor,  Middle^ 
tad  Minor  Terms. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  they  all  rimply  define  the  M%jor  term  to  be 
the  predicate  of  the  oonclnoion.  This  is  true  of 
the  leasonmg  under  extension,  but  of  that  ex- 
dasively.  For  the  Major  term,  that  ii^  the  term  which  contains 
both  the  others  —  in  the  reasoning  of  comprehension,  is  the  subject 
of  the  conclusion.  Again,  the  Minor  term  they  all  simply  define  to 
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be  the  wibjeot  of  the  oonclmuon ;  and  this  is  likewise  true  only  of 

tho  rcasonint?  un^ler  extension :  for,  in  the  reason- 

iiig  umkr  couijirehension,  the  Minor  term  is  the 

predicate  of  the  conclnsioii.    Finally,  they  all  simply  define  tlio 

Middle  term  as  that  which  is  contained  under  tbu  ])re<]icalts  and 

contains  umler  it  the  subject  of  the  conclusion. 
S.  lUddl*.  ... 

But  this  (.k'finition,  like  those  of  the  two  other 

tcriiis,  mubt  be  reversed  aj>  ajjplied  to  the  reusouiug  uuder  cuuij*rchcn- 
flion.   I  have  been  thus  tediously  explicit,  in  order  that  you  should 
be  fully  aware  of  the  oontnst  of  tbe  doo^e  I  propose,  to  what  yoa 
win  find  in  logical  hooks ;  and  that  yon  may  be  prepared  £>r  tho 
fhrther  development  of  this  dootrine, — tor  its  application  in  detail. 
Is  regard  to  the  nomenclatore  of  the  Mijor,  Minor,  and  Mddle 
tenns,  it  is  not  neeessary  to  saymaoh.  The 
KomeneiatnreofMa.     exDiession  term  UermtnM^  Zpat),  was  first  em» 
'  ployed  by  Aristotle,  and,  like  the  greater  part 

of  hit  logical  v  ocabulary,  was,  as  I  have  obaenred, 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  Mathematics.^  You  arc  aware  that 
the  word  term  is  applied  to  the  ultimate  constituents  both  of  propo- 
sitions and  of  syllogisms.  The  terras  of  a  proposition  are  the 
subject  nnd  prodicnt<'.  Tlie  forms  of  n  pyllogism  arc  llie  three 
notions  which  in  their  threefold  coiiil>iiiution  form  the  three  jiropo- 

sitions  of  a  s\  ll<»<;^i«m.    The  major  and  minor 
AiMotM (UliUltdtt     terras  Aristotle,  by  another  mathematical  meta- 
«r Om tann* «f » qrOp-     j,],,„.^  ^^alls  tho  extremes  (uK/)a),  the  major  and 


minor  ejrtremes;  and  his  deliuilion  of  these  and 
of  the  middle  term  is,  unlike  those  of  the  subsequent  logicians,  80 
general,  that  it  will  apply  with  perfect  propriety  to  u  .syllogism  in 
^tber  quantity.  **I  call"  he  says,  ^ the  middle  term  that  which  is 
both  itself  in  another  and  another  in  it;  and  which,  by  its  position, 
lies  in  the  middle ;  the  extremes  I  oall  both  that  which  is  in  another 
and  that  in  which  another  is.**  *  Ai)d  in  another  place  he  says,  ^1  define 
the  migor  esrtreme  that  in  which  the  middle  is;  the  minor  extreme 
that  which  is  subordinated  to  the  mi<1dlc.''' 

I  may  notice  that  the  part  of  his  definition  of 

llMdiMl^TM  ""'^'^'^  **™?  "^^^  ^'^  describe  it  as  « that 

die  by  position,  not  which,  V)y  its  position,  lies  in  the  middle,"  does  not 
appHoabi*  to  fhemod«  apply  to  the  mode  in  which  subseqnent  logirinns 
in  wWch  MbMqiMit     enoiinee  the  sylh>irism.    For  let  A  be  the  major, 

B  the  niid'lh',  and  C  tho  minor  terra  of  an  Rx- 
tcQ&ivo  Syllogism,  this  will  be  expressed  thus : 

1  See  Scbeibler,  [  Opera  Logita^  Vun.  in.  c.  2,       >  AmI.  Prior.,  L.  L,  0. 4,  f  i. 
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SttmpdODi  B<iA,t«;BlieBNMiiei  mitt  A* 


Jn  diia  iiyllogiiiii  the  middle  term  B  stands  Unt  and  last  in  the 

premises,  and^  theraforo^  AiistOtle^B  dt'BiHtion 

but  quite  «pplic«bl.      ^  ^  j^jjj,^  ^^^^  j^^^j^ 

fmnrf>1itiMlffli  ^"^^  containing  the  minor  and  contained  by 

tlic  mnjnr,  but  as  middle  by  position,  standing 

nf\er  tlie  ni.ijor  and  ])ef<iro  the  minor,  bocomofi  inept.  It  will  apply, 
liowt'vcr,  coinpk'luly  to  the  reasoning  in  comprphcrtsion  ;  for  the 
extensive  syllogiam  given  above  being  cnnvrrted  into  an  inteiuuve, 
by  reversing  the  two  premises,  it  will  stand  m  follows : 

Samption,  C  <i  B,   «.  O  OMlaiM  ^  ft  B. 

SabnnipltMp . . .  B  i»  A,  I. «.  B  cnM*  fii «  A. 
CoDdMloi^  C<^A,<.fcOatofiiiiiliftiifaftA. 


It  does  not  follow,  howeTCtr,  from  this,  that  Aristotle  eUh«r 
]l49.«.«^tuHMM»     oontempteted  exclusively  the  reasoning  in  fiom- 


Mov,  that  AiMotf*  prehension,  or  that  he  contemplated  the  reason- 

contompiafed   exciu-  in^8  in  both  quantities :  for  it  if?  very  easy  to 

•iv«ijr  tbe  reaaoiiiun  ^^ate  a  reasonini^  in  extension,  so  that  the  major 

ta  CoapMlmika.  iQnn  shall  stand  tirst,  tb«  middle  term  second, 

and  the  minor  last.  We  can  state  it  thos : 


Samptloii,  A  mB,  it.  A  ooitfmwmfcr  It  B. 

flatramptknir. « .  •  B  <i  C,  i  «.  B  eonftrfw  wkkr  ft  G. 
ODoctasfon,  A  l»      c.  A  emtaburndtrttC, 

This  is  as  good  a  syllogism  in  extcnnon  as  the  first,  though  it  is 
not  stated  in  the  mode  usual  to  lo<:rieian«!.  Wc  may  also  convert  it 
into  a  comprehensive^  syllogism,  l>y  reversinj^  its  premises  and  the 
meaning  of  the  copula,  though  here  also  the  mode  of  expression  will 
be  unusual: 

SnmptiOll,  "BUCi.e.  Bis  coniained  in  C. 

Subsumptton*. . . .  A  u  B,  t.  «.  A  is  contained  in  B. 
Concbutoo,  A  a  Q,    «.  A    co«i<a6Md  m  a 

Trom  this  you  will  see,  that  it  is  not  to  the  mere  external 
arranjrement  uf  the  terms,  but  to  the  nature  of  thc'ir  relation,  that 
we  u»u«t  look  in  dt  leriaiiiiug  the  character  of  the  syllogism. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  terms  of  a  syllogism,  I 
WBj  nollee  tliat  the  most  oonrenient  mode  of  itating  a  syllogism  ia 
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an  abstract  fS>rmi»  is  by  the  letters  S,  P,  and     —  S  signifying  tbe 

subject,  as  P  tlie  predicate,  of  the  conclusion, 
Hott    coBvenient     and  M  thc  middle  term  of  the  syllogism.  This 

kglitt^^^i^iini^  ^^^^       pleased  to  recollect,  as  we  shall 

fgg^  find  it  necessary  to  employ  this  notation  in 

showing  the  dili'erences  of  syllo|^ms  from  the 
diiU  ront  nrrangeraent  of  their  terms. 

I  have  formerly  stated  that  categorical  syllogiMiis  are  regulated 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  Identity  and  Con- 
CM^fovtai  Sfiio-    tradiction;  the  hw  of  Identity  regulating  Af- 
firmatiTe,  the  law  of  Oontndiction,  Negative, 

ppecinl  clasw?  accord-  , '  »j 

ingtuUiciippikiitions  CatcgoricaU.  As,  nowever,  the  lawa  of  laen* 
«f  tiM  laws  of  idMu  titj  and  Goatradietaon  mn  ei^ble  of  oaitain 
tttj  and  rontru.iiction  ^pecial  appUofttioiUB,  these  will  affi»rd  the  groimd 
whotei!^*  Jlit"!'"^  di™oii  of  Categorical  SyUogisiae  into  a 

ooixeaponding  nninhw  of  daases.  It  has  been 
alreadj  stated,  that  all  reasoning  Is  under  the  relation  of  whole  and 
part,  and,  consequently,  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction 
will  find  their  appHoation  to  oategorioal  ayUogiams  only  tinder  this 
relation. 

*  Bat  the  relation  of  whole  and  part  maybe  rognr<lcc1  in  two  points 

of  view  ;  for  wc  may  cither  look  from  tlie  whole 

The  relation  of  to  the  parts,  or  look  from  the  parts  to  the  whole, 
whole  and  part  may      This  Iwiiv^'^  the  case,  may  we  not  apply  the  priu- 

T*"^>*"  ciples  of  iaeiitity  and  Contradiction  in  such  a 

Iioltifrt   of  vkw,  and  »  •' 

thus aflbrda  two  daw*      "^^"'^y  either  reason  from  the  whole  to 

«•  of  BMwntap.  the  parts,  or  from  the  paits  towards  the  whole  ? 

Let  us  consider :  looking  at  the  whole  and  the 
parts  together  on  the  prinoiple  of  Identity,  we  are  assured  that  the 
whole  aod  all  its  parts  are  one, — that  whatever  u  true  of  the 
one  is  tme  of  the  other,  —  that  they  are  only  diflbrent  expressiona 
for  the  different  aqjteets  in  which  we  may  oontemptate  what  in  itself 
is  absolntely  identical.  On  the  principle^  therefore,  that  the  whole 
is  only  the  snm  of  the  parts,  I  am  entitled,  on  the  one  hand,  looking 
from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  to  say  with  absolute  certainty, — What 
belongs  to  a  whole  belongs  to  its  part;  and  what  does  not  belong 
to  a  whole  does  not  belong  to  its  part :  and  on  the  oUier,  looking 
from  the  parts  to  their  whole,  to  say,  — What  makes  np  all  the  parts 
constitutes  the  whole ;  and  what  does  not  make  np  all  the  parts 
does  not  constitute  the  whole.  Now,  these  two  applications  of  thc 
principles  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  as  we  look  from  one  term 
of  the  relation  of  M  hole  and  part,  or  from  the  other,  determine  two 
different  kinds  of  reasoning.   For  if  we  reason  downwards,  £rom 
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ft  oontaiaing  whole  to  a  contained  part,  we  shall  have  one  sort  of 
feasoning  whi(^  is  Cldled  the  Deductivej  whereas,  if  we  reason  up- 
wardf,  fr^n  the  constHuent  parts  to  a  cotistituto*]  \n  lioK-,  we  shall 
Iiave  another  sort  of  reasoning,  which  is  called  the  M%duGtive»  This 
I  Bbail  briefly  expreoB  in  Ihe  following  paragrapli. 

\  LVm.  —  Catesforical  Syllogisms  are  Jbeductivey  if,  on 
the  prineipks  of  Llentity  and  Contradic- 

Pur.  LVTU.  Cutegor-  . 

loal  8/uoffums  di-  tlon,  WO  rcaiion  downwards,  from  a  cou- 
*  taining  whole  to  :i  contained  part;  they 
are  Inductiuc,  if,  ou  these  princii»le8,  we 
Upwards,  from  the  constituent  parts  to  a  constituted 
niiole. 

This  is  svffident  at  present  to  aSbrd  yon  a  general  oonoeption 
of  the  dilferenoe  of  DedaotiTe  and  Indacttre 
I  D  M  uc  t  ve  cat^    Gategoncals.  The  diflferenoe  of  these  twoMnds 

of  zeasoning  will  be  properly  explained^  when, 
after  hsTing  expounded  the  nature  of  the  former,  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  latter.  We  shall  now,  therefore,  con-« 
sider  the  <^arocter  of  the  deductive  process,  —  the  process  which 
has  been  eertninly  and  most  successfully  analyzed  by  logicians ;  for, 
though  their  treatment  of  deductive  reasoning  has  been  one-sided 
and  imperfect,  it  is  not  positively  erroneous;  whereas,  their  analy- 
sis of  the  induetivo  process  is  at  once  meagre  and  incorrect.  And, 
first,  of  the  proximate  oanous  by  which  l>eductive  Categoricals 
are  regulated, 

\  LIX.  In  Deductive  Catcgoricals  the  universal  laws  of 
Identity  and  Contradiction  take  two  modi- 
v«K.zax.D*«Mv»    £^  forOUL  according  as  these  syllogisms 
MtMu*.  pfoceed  in  the  quantity  of  Comprdienston  or 

in  that  of  Extenmon.  The  peoaliar  eanon 
by  whieh  Intensive  Syllogisms  of  this  dass  are  related,  is,— 
What  belongs  to  the  predieate  belongs  siso  to  the  saljeet; 
what  is  repugnant  to  the  predicate  is  repugnant  also  to  the 
SQlrject  The  peculiar  eanon  by  which  Extensive  Syllogisms 
of  this  class  are  regulated  is,  —  What  belongs  to  the  genus 
belongs  to  the  species  and  individual;  what  is  repugnant  to 
the  genus  is  repugnant  to  the  species  and  individual.  Or, 
more  briefly,  What  pertains  to  the  higher  class  pertains  also 
to  the  lower. 
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Both  these  laws  are  enouaoed  hj  Arifltotle»*  and  faoth»  from  hSm^ 
have  passed  into  the  writings  of  sahsequent  logidana.  The  former, 

as  usually  expressed,  is,  —  PrcBdicatum  prcB- 
ExpHc«uon.  ^icati  est  etiam  pnt  dxeaitum  nt^scti;  or,  Nbta 
notcp  est  etiam  nota  ret  ipaius.  The  latter  is  correspondent  to  what 
i«  called  the  Dicta  <7e  Omni  €t  de  NnUo;  the  IHctum  de  Omniy 
when  lenst  aiubiiruously  cxpressetl,  being, —  Quicqnid  de  omni 
vafef,  V'(h  f  ctiarn  de  quibusdnn  et  simjuhtB : — and  the  l>ictnm  de 
^iillo  bcinLT. — Quicquid  de  nulla  valet,  ncc  de  quif/usdahi  /u.c  de 
sin[inJi.<  r,il(t.  But  as  lo^cians  have  altogether  overlooked  the 
rensoning  in  Comprehension,  they  have,  consequently,  not  perceived 
the  proper  application  of  the  i'oruier  canon ;  which,  therefore,  i-e- 
mained.  in  their  systems  cither  a  mere  hors  d''ceuvre,  or  else  was 
only  forced  into  an  unnatural  eooneetion  with  the  principle  of  the 
syllogism  of  extension. 
Before  stating  to  yon  how  the  preceding  eanons  are  agidn,  in 
their  proximate  application  to  eategorical  syllo* 
gisms»  for  eonvenienoe  sake^  still  more  expHoitly 
enonnoed  in  oertain  spedal  mles,  it  will  he 
proper  to  show  you  the  method  of  marking  the 
connection  of  the  propositions  and  terms  of  a 
categorical  syllogism  by  sensible  symbols.  Of 
these  there  are  various  kinds,  but,  as  I  formerly  noticed,  the  best 
upon  the  whole,  because  the  simplest,  is  that  by  circles.*  Accord- 
ing to  this  method,  f!y11ogi<^m.s  with  uffirmative  and  negadve  oon* 
clusiona  would  bo  thua  represented.' 


ConiiMtiott  of  tba 

pmpn^ltian^and  terms 
of  ttte  C'*tcgoric«i  6yi' 
)0(im  in«M>at«d  1|f 


Int 


rat, 

s- 


Ext. 


-S 


M 


S 


-s 


-M 


1  Caifg.,  c  3.   Antd.  Prior.,  1. 1.  —  Ed. 

-  I  An  objection  to  the  mode  of  syllofctsfio 
notstloo  by  cirdM  ii,  that  we  Cftonot,  by  tbis 
mode,  dhow  tbat  Htm  Mmtained  extmaili  (be 
contajniofr;  for  wc  Cannot  divide  the  ana  of 
a  circle  between  any  unmber  of  < 
eiMlM,  niNMBtlm  la  atauleiiall 


nate  ipeeiea,  1b  oomrretacnaloQ  all  the  irnme- 
diate  attributes.]  (For  the  autbor'ii  final 
•oheme  of  notation,  met  Tabslar  Scheme  at 
end  of  Tolvme.  —  En.] 

3Se«abov«,p.m  CL  Ki^  Lagik,  ^ 
p.  2i&->tt>. 
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Yon  are  now  prepared  for  the  statement  and  illustration  of  the 
various  proximBte  rules  by  which  all  categorical 

rrtaimiite  Kni«  of     gyHogisms  are  regulated.    And,  first,  in  regard 


to  these  roles  in  relation  to  the  reasoning  of 

Kxtension. 

" Aldri('li,'\s:iys  Dr.  Whatcly,  "has  ^xcn  twelve  rules,  which  I 
find  miiclit  1)0  more  conveniently  r(Mluce(l  to  six.  No  syllnLcism  ca» 
be  fiiiliy  which  violutcs  none  of  thcso  rules.^*  Tliis  reduction  of 
the  syllogistic  rules  to  six  is  not  oriL^inal  to  Dr.  Whately;  hut  had 
he  looked  a  little  closer  into  tlu-  matter,  he  niiglit  have  tscen  ihaL  the 
six  which  he  and  other  logicians  enumerate,  may,  without  any  sac- 
rifiee  of  pretvaion,  and  with  even  an  increase  of  perspicuity,  be 
reduced  to  three.  I  shall  state  these  in  a  paragraph,  and  then  flln^ 
irate  them  in  detuL 


The  Tixre.     ^  Kxte»sive  Gategotitisl  Syllo- 

Bai«B  of  vk»  azi«a.  gisTO,  if  rognlarly  and  M\y  expressed,  is 
I'it.^***'^  *^    governed  by  the  three  foUowing  rules : 

L  It  must  have  three,  and  only  three, 
Terms,  eonstiiating  three,  and  only  threes  Propositions. 

II.  Of  the  premises,  the  Sumption  must  in  quantity  bo 
Definite  (t.  e.  universal  or  singular),  and  the  Snbsnmption  in 
quality  Affirmative. 

III.  The  Conclnsion  must  correspond  in  Quantity  with  the 
Snbsumption,  and  in  Quality  with  the  Sumption.' 

1  Stmentt  of  Lofikt  B.  li.  c  ill.  |  2,  p.  85, 8th  baucr,  Anfansfs^^titde  4er  Logik, )  817,  p.  194. 

•dlt.  — Kl>.  Bscbmaan,  Logik,  (  122,  p.  187.   Kwcr,  Logiir, 

•  KM.i.off(Jb.»aO.  — £d.   ICf.  Alexander  H  BS,  80.  SolnlM,  79.  FliM,JU«tf^ 

— ik       fMar.,  L.  I.,  f.  17,  AM.  i  66,  p.  m.} 
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These  three  ample  laws  comprise  all  the  rules  Avbich  lo^cians 
hiy  down  with  so  coniubiug  a  miDuteni'ss.*  The 
^jmutntkM.    Ill*  .  —     c'litegurical  syllogism,  il  regular  and 

perfect,  must  have  three,  aud  ouly  Uiree,  pr(»p- 
ositions,  nia<lc  up  of  three,  and  only  three,  terms.  "The  necessity 
of  this  rule  is  manifest  from  the  very  notion  of  a  categorical  syllo- 
gisoi.  In  a  categorical  syllogism  the  relation  of  two  notions  to  each 
other  is  determined  through  their  reUtion  to  a  third ;  and,  conse- 
qaently,  each  mtut  be  oompared  onoe  whk  the  intennedlata  notioiii 
and  onoe  with  each  other.  It  la  thna  maiiffert  tiiat  there  moat  be 
tbree^  and  eannot  poesibly  be  more  than  three,  tenna;  and  that 
these  three  tenia  mnat  in  their  threefold  comparison,  constitiite 
three,  and  only  three,  propoBitionB,  It  ib,  hovever,  to  be  observed, 

that  it  may  oiten  happen  aa  i^  in  a  Talid  sySo- 
miu  to  prnporiv  to    ^  prinoipal  no- 

tiona,  ^  three  terms.  Bat,  m  ths*  eaae,  th  c  torma 


or  notions  are  only  oomplez,  and  expressed  by  a 
plurality  ni  words.  Hence  it  is,  that  eaoh  seveffal  notion  extant  in 
a  syllogism,  and  denoted  by  a  separate  word,  is  not  on  that  account 

to  bo  viewed  as  a  logical  term  or  terminus,  but  only  those  which, 
either  singly  or  in  connection  \v*ith  others,  constitute  a  princii)al 
momentum  of  the  syllogism."^  Thus,  in  ihe  following  syllogism, 
there  are  many  more  than  three  several  notions  expressed  by  three 
several  words,  but  these,  we  shall  find,  constitute  iu  reality  only 
three  principal  notions  or  logical  terms : 

Sumption  .He  who  consdaUiously perform  his  duty  u  a  tmlj/  good 

SiAnmption .  • .  ftenriM  «aNiitfmtiiM^ 
CoadnilQii  Th^j^^  Saetatm  i»  a  fri^  good 


Here  are  in  all  seven  several  notions  denoted  by  seven  sep- 
arate words: — 1.  Co/t.^cimHotcsIi/^  2.  Performtt  3.  Duty,  4.  TVufy^ 
6.  dhod,  6.  Marif  7.  Socrates ;  but  only  three  principal  notions  or 
logical  terms,  —  viz.,  1 .  OoMcimtiQualy performt  his  duty^  2.  Tndy 
good  marif  8.  iSorrates. 

"When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expression  of  the  middle  term  in 
the  sumjition  and  subsumption  is  used  in  two 
significations,  there  may,  in  that  case,  appear  to 
be  only  tliree  terms,  while  tliere  are  in  reality  four;  or  as  it  is  tech- 
nically styled  iu  logic,  u  quaturnio  t*>rmmorum?    On  this  account. 


SIS.   Keekernuon,  Sstumm  X^te  Miwi,      3  [Pf  Fonawi,  (Mb  JMaL,I^yL  9.9tP> 
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the  ^ItogiHD  is  vioiooi  in  point  of  form^  and,  ooiunqtientlj,  em 
aifiwd  no  infimnoe,  howbeit  tliat  the  ierenl  pn^KMntiont  may,  in 
point  <^  natter,  be  all  tne.  And  why  ?<— beoanie  there  is  here  no 
mediatioD,  consequeQtly  no  oonneetlon  between  the  diflfbrent  tenne 
of  the  [^iloginn.  For  example : 

The  ommiiM  are  void  qf  raomtj 
JIfeii  i$  m  ifHtmalf 


"Here  the  conclnsion  is  invalid,  though  each  proposition,  by  itself, 
and  in  a  certain  sense,  may  bo  triir.  For  liere  the  middle  term,  am- 
mal,  is  not  taken  in  the  same  meaning  in  the  major  and  minor  prop- 
ositious.  For  in  the  former,  it  is  taken  in  a  narrower  signification, 
as  convertible  with  ffn/te,  in  the  latter  in  a  wider  signification,  as 
convertible  with  anhnated  organimn^^ 

The  becoud  rule  is :  —  Of"  the  premises,  the  sumption  must  in 
quantity  be  definite  (universal  or  singular),  the 
Bubsumption  must  in  quality  be  affirmative.^ 
The  enmption  must  in  reference  to  its  quantity  be  deflnite  \  beoanae 
it  eflbrda  the  general  role  of  the  syllogism.  For  if  it  were  indefi* 
nite^  that  ia,  partienlar,  we  ahonld  have  no  ieowity  that  the  middle 
tenn  in  tlie  snbenmption  eompriaed  the  same  part  of  the  sphere 
whiflii  it  oompnaed  in  the  somption.  p 

Dma:   ^  — I 


M&an'B, 

Or,  in  a  eonoete  example: 

•  Same  works    arl  are  cubical; 


In  regard  to  the  subsumption,  this  is  necessarily  affirmative.  The 
sumption  is  not  limited  to  cither  quality,  because  the  pro))ositioii 
enouncing  a  general  rule  Tnny  indifierently  declare  Afl  M  t.s  l\  and 
iVb  M  t/i  P.  The  assnniptiou  is  thus  indeterminate  in  i*egard  to 
quaJity.  Uut  not  so  the  proposition  enouncing  the  application  of  a 
general  rule.  For  it  must  subsume,  that  is,  it  must  aflirm,  that 
aomething  is  contained  under  a  condition  ;  and  is,  therefore,  nccos- 
aarily  affirmatiTO.  We  most  say  S  is  M.  But  iu  respect  of  quandty 
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h  is  midetefiiiined,  fi>r  m  oati  eitlier  fay  JM  8  U)  or  Some  S  U 
M.  If  tb«  sabsainption  is  n€gatiTei  there  is  no  infefenoe;  for  h  k 
not  neoessary  tfaaik  a  genus  shoald  ooatain  only  things  of  a  eertiiii 
speoies.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  example : 

AO  men  are  cmimalBj 

No  horo'  /.<  a  man ; 

Ther^orc,  no  hone  it  an  onimaL 

Or,  as  ahstiactly  expressed : 


Thus  it  is,  that  in  a  regular  extensive  categorical  syllogism,  the 
mimptton  must  bo  nlwfiys  definite  in  quantity)  Uie  sabsnmption 
always  uflirmative  in  <]u:ility.* 

I  hav^  however,  to  add  an  observation  requisite  to  j)revent  the 
possibility  of  a  niiscunccption.    In  stating  it  as 
Wnonceptiontei^     a  rule  of  oxtensavc  categoricals,  that  the  sump- 
Bumptlon  iD  ■teoad     ^^^^'^  "^"'^  ^®  definite  (univ*  isal  or  singular),  if 
raJe  obviaUKL  you  ai'ti  ul  all  conversant  willi  lugicul  books,  you 

will  have  noticed  that  this  rule  is  not  in  unison 
with  the  doctrine  therein  taught,  and  you  may,  accordingly,  be  sniv 
prised  that  I  shonld  enonnoe  as  a  genersl  role  what  is  apparently 
oontiadicted  by  the  foot  that  there  are  syllogisms— vjdid  syllo* 
gisms — of  ▼arions  formsi  in  which  the  sumption  is  a  particular,  or 
the  sabsumption  a  n^^Te,  proposition.  In  explanation  of  this,  it 
is  enough  at  present  to  say^  that  in  these  syllogisms  the  premises 
are  transposed  in  the  expression.  Ton  will,  hereafter,  find  that  the 
sumption  is  not  always  the  proposition  which  stands  first  in  the 

enunciation,  as  the  condosion  is  not  always  the 
The  mire  orrier  of     propositiou  whicli  stauds  last.    Such  transposi* 
cnoDciAtion  does  not     tions  arc,  however,  only  externa!  nceidents,  and 

^j^T**!"**-^ ^"^TF"  the  mere  order  in  whieb  the  premises  and  e(m- 
tKW  or  raiMuqpBM 

laaiMMttlnf.  elusion  of  n  sylloi^^isni  are  enouneed,  no  more 

cb'inges  their  nature  and  their  neeessary  relation 
to  each  other,  than  does  the  mere  order  in  which  tlie  (grammatical 
parts  of  a  sentence  are  expressed,  alter  their  eaiseutiul  character  and 
reciprocal  dependence.  In  the  phrases  u»r  ftonu^  and  bontts  tur^-^ 
in  both|  the  vir  is  a  substantive  and  the  bonits  an  adjective.   In  the 
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•entenoe  vwionilf  flnooDoed,  ^  .^Ulnaamfer  iMMm  nSeU, — jiJSiaaM- 

mder^'^  VtoU  AieMmehr  JhHumt^  YkU  J>airimn  JSmamder: — 
in  these,  a  difference  order  majr  deoote  a  difTerenee  of  the  inter- 
est we  feel  in  the  various  constituent  notions,  but  no  difiisrenee  <Mr 
their  grunmatioal  or  logical  relations.  It  is  the  same  with  sylb- 

gisms.  The  mere  order  of  enunciation  does  not 
What  tnUy  eooiti-  change  a  sumption  into  a  8ubsnmy>tioTi,  nor  a 
^j^ll^  Rubsmnption  into  a  snmption.  It  is  their  cssen- 
,  tin]  r('l;itioT\  rorrelation  in  thought  which 
constitutes  tlu'  one  proposition  n  major,  and  the 
other  n  minor  premise.  If  the  former  precede  the  latter  in  the 
exj)rf  S';ion  of  the  reasoning,  the  syllogism  is  technically  reorular;  if 
the  latter  jn  ecede  the  former,  it  is  technically  irregular  or  trans- 
posed. This,  however,  as  you  will  hereafter  more  fully  see,  has  not 
been  attended  to  by  logicians,  and  in  consequence  of  their  looking 
away  from  the  internal  and  necessary  oonseontion  of  the  premises 
to  their  merely  external  and  aoddental  arningement,  the  science 
had  been  deformed  and  perj)lexed  by  the  recognition  of  a  mnlti- 
tnde  of  different  forms,  as  real  and  distinct,  which  exist  only,  and 
ire  only  distingnished,  by  certain  fortnitons  acctdents  of  expres- 
sion. This  h^ng  nndoFStood,  yon  will  not  marvel  at  the  mle  In 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  somptxons  in  extensive  syllogisms  (whidi^ 
however,  I  limited  to  those  that  \vcrc  regularly  and  fully  expressed), 
— that  it  mnst  be  definite.  Nor  will  you  marvel  at  the  connter 
canon  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  snmptions  in  intenmve  sylloj^sms^ 
—  that  it  must  be  affirmative.* 

The  necessity  of  the  Inst  mle  is  equally  manifest  as  that  of  the 
preceding.  It  is:  —  Tlie  eonchision  must  corre- 
spond in  quantity  with  the  subsumption,  and  in 
fjuality  with  the  sumption.  "This  rule  is  otherwise  enonnccrl  by 
logicians :  —  The  conclnsion  must  always  follow  the  weaker  or  u  iu  tci- 
part,  —  the  ne<o^tive  and  the  particular  being  held  to  be  weaker  or 
woreer  in  relation  to  the  allirmalivu  and  universal.  The  conclusion, 
in  extensive  categoricals  (with  which  we  are  at  present  occupied) 
is  made  np  of  the  minor  tma,  as  subject,  and  of  the  major  term,  as 
predicate.  Now,  as  the  relation  of  these  two  terms  to  each  other 
18  determined  by  their  relation  to  the  middle  term,  and  as  tfie  mid- 
dle term  is  compared  with  the  msjor  term  in  the  snmption ;  it  fol- 
lows that  the  major  term  mnst  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  minor 

1  IS«e  BMbuMan,  Lorrlr,  f  124,  pp.  m,  m.  KrnK,  U^ik^  {  82,  p.  m  C£  f  88,p.Mi,  and 
Mam.  %.  SvvlilMh,  Lof^  }  78,  h.  6!>,  \\  «2,  )  109,  p.  m  fte«W«l^  ftiithMiila  I^c^m* 
4«,fp.«|,M.  8«h«ln,  XdgO,  f  79^  9.  U4.   P.  ML  «.  IIL  p.  tL] 
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in  tho  conclusion  which  it  held  to  the  middle  in  the  sumption.  If 
tiken  the  sumption  is  affirmatiTe,  so  likewise  moat  be  the  conclusion; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  sumption  be  negatiTe^  lo  likewiae  BUiit  ba 

the  conclusion.    In  the  subsumption,  the  minor  term  is  compared 

with  the  mitldlo ;  that  is,  the  minor  is  affirmcl  \v>  uiuler  the  middle. 
In  tlie  conclusion,  the  major  term  cannot,  tlien  tore.  >?o  ]irc(licated 
of  nivnrc  things  tban  W(to  affirmed  as  under  the  inuidlv  tt  i  lu  in  the 
Bubsuniption.  Is  the  subbumption,  therefore,  universai,  so  likewise 
must  be  the  conclusion ;  on  the  contnuy,  ia  the  former  particulari  so 
likewise  must  be  the  latter."^ 
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LECTURE  XVII. 

STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II.— OF  TUE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

IIL— THE  DOCTBINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

6niL0QI8MB.*THBIR  DITISI01I8  ACOOBDING  TO  INTBBNAL 

FOBIL 

A.  SLWLE.  — CATEGORICAL.  —  II.  DEDUl  I  T VF-  IX  COMPREHEN- 
SION—TIT.  INDUCTIVE  IN  EXTENSION  AND  COMPREHENSION. 
— B.  CONDITIONAL.  — DISJUNCTIVE. 

Jjs  my  last  Lecture,  after  tcmiinating  the  consideration  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  Categoricnl  Syllo- 

■ifwq^litlm  gistn  in  general,  whether  in  the  quantity  of 
Comprehension  or  of  Extension,  I  stated  the  subdivision  of  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism  into  Deductive  and  IndacUTe— a  diTinon  de- 
teimined  by  the  diArenoe  of  ieasoniiig  from  the  whole  to  the  parts, 
or  from  the  parte  to  the  whole.  Of  these,  taking  the  ibrmer— *the 
Dednotive — fint  into  eonnderadoiif  I  waa  oocapiedi  during  the 
ranainder  of  the  Lecture,  in  jptving  a  view  of  the  lawa  whioh.  In 
their  higher  or  lower  nniTersality — in  their  remoter  or  more  proxi- 
mate application,  govern  the  legitimaof  and  regularity  of  Dednctive 
Cntogorical  SyllogismJl.  Of  these  laws,  the  highest  are  the  axioma 
of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  by  which  all  Categorical  Syllogisma 
are  controlled.  These,  when  proximately  ap]J!e«l  to  the  two  fomu 
of  Deductive  Categorical  determined  by  the  two  quantities  of 
Comprehension  ?ind  Extension,  constitute  two  canons,  —  the  canon 
of  tho  Intensive  Syllop;t«!m  bemg:  What  belongs  to  the  prodicato 
l>elongs  :ilso  to  the  snbject  —  what  is  repugnant  to  the  priMlicate  is 
repugnrmt  also  to  the  subject;  —  the  canon  of  the  Kvtfnsive  Syllo- 
gism bcinn;:  What  belongs  to  the  genus  belongs  al.*«u  to  the  species 
and  individual  —  what  is  repugnant  to  the  genua  is  repugnant  also 
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to  the  spedes  and  individual.  Each  of  these,  however,  in  its  more 
proximate  application,  is  still  further  <levo]o]>e(l  into  a  phirality  of 
more  explicit  rules.  In  rfferc'iico  to  Extensive  Syllogism,  the  gen- 
eral Inw,  or  the  Dictum  de  Omni  ct  de  Nidh  (iib  it  is  tcclinir-'illy 
calk'(l)  m  evolvcMl  into  a  series  of  rules,  which  have  been  inulti]iiie(l 
to  twelve,  are  usually  recalled  to  six,  but  which,  thro  wit  it;  out  of 
account  irregular  aud  iiupertbct  Byllogism,  may  be  coii\ enieutly 
reduced  to  three.  These  are,  I.  An  Kxtcasive  Categorical  Deduc- 
tive Syllogism  must  have  three,  and  only  three,  terms  —  constitut- 
ing three,  and  only  three,  propoeitiont.  IL  The  eamption  miut  in 
quantity  be  deiimte  (t*.  aniTenal  or  singular);  (he  anbsnmption 
most  in  quality  be  alRmiatlve.  III.  The  oondiuidn  mnat 
fpond  in  quantity  with  the  sabsnmptionf  and  in  qnality  with  the 
enmption.  The  Leotnre  condnded  with  an  eaqilanatinn  of  these 
rnles  in  detaiL 

We  have  now»  therefore^  nert  to  consider  into  what  rales  the 

luw  of  Intensive  or  ComprchenuTe  Syllogism. 
2.Theintctif.!vcrate.     jg  dcvelopcd,  in  its  more  proximate  application. 

Now,  as  the  mtensiveand  extensive  syll  ogisms 


are  always  the  ooanterparts  of  each  other,  (he 
proximate  rules  of  the  two  forms  must,  consequently,  be  either  pre- 
cisely the  same,  or  precisely  the  converse  of  each  other.  Accord- 
in!j:lv,  takinir  tlie  three  rules  of  extensive  svllocrisms,  wo  find  that 
the  lii'st  law  is  also,  without  (litfi  renf '\  .1  rule  of  iutensive  syllo- 
gisms. But  the  second  aud  third,  to  maintain  their  essential  iden- 
tity, mnf?t  bo  externally  converted;  for  to  change  an  extensive 
syllogism  itiio  an  intensive,  we  must  transpossO  the  order  or  subor- 
dination of  the  two  premises,  and  reverse  the  reciprocal  relation  of 
the  terms.  The  three  general  rales  of  an  Intensive  Categorical 
Dednotive  Syllogism  wHI,  therefore,  stand  as  follows: 

\  LXL  An  Intensive  Categorical  Dednetive  Syllogism,  that 
is,  one  of  Depth,  if  regalarljr  and  fully  ex- 
*  pressed,  is  governed  by  the  three  following 


loai  anto-    roles : 

***^  I.  It  must  have  three,  and  only  three, 

terms, —  con-i^tituting  three,  and  only  three,  propositions. 

IL  Of  the  premises,  the  Sumption  must  in  quality  be  Affir- 
mative, and  the  Subeumption  in  quantity  Definite  (that  is,  uni- 
versal or  singular). 

ITT.  The  Conclusion  must  not  exceed  the  Sumption  in  Quan- 
tity, and  in  Quality  must  agree  with  the  SubsumpUou* 
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Xn  regard  to  the  fifst  of  tbete  rntofl, — the  rale  whidi  it  identioal 

for  syllogiBms  whethw  ozteosiTe  or  iiitennve,  it 
SII'bI*^"*  needlew  to  wy  anytbiog ;  for  all  that  I  stated 

in  regard  to  it  under  the  fint  of  these  fonn%  is 

Tafid  in  regard  to  it  under  the  second. 
I  proceed  to  the  second,  which  is,  —  The  sumption  must  in  qual- 
ity' be  affirmative,  the  subsumption  must  in  nufin- 
tity  be  definite  (that  is,  universal  or  Kingular). 
And,  liero,  wc  have  to  answer  the  question, — "Why  in  au  intenyive 
syllogism  must  the  sumption  be  aihrmativ©  iu  (luality,  the  subsump- 
tion deliuile  in  quantity  ?   Let  us  take  the  following  syllogiBm  as 
explicated : 


iM; 

M  does  not  cvmpr^tend  P ; 
Tlurtfiiref  B  dom  MtamipnimdF* 

Prudf  nrc  a»nprehei»(U  rirtuf ; 

£tU  virtue  does  not  coa^reliend  lAaimworthy; 

J^ieteforc.  vntiaut  dots  not  cofnungiWiuf  ftftiiiMiniiillii 

Here  all  goes  on  regolarly.  We  descend  from  the  mijor  term  ^f^ru- 
dmoe  to  the  middle  term  v^tuet  and  from  the  middle  term  virtue  to 
the  minor  term  hfamewfiihjf*  Bat  let  ns  reverse  the  premises. 
We  at  onoe  see  that  though  there  is  still  a  discoverable  meaning, 
it  is  not  directly  given,  and  that  we  most  rectify  and  restore  in 
thought  what  is  perverse  and  preposterous  in  expression.  In  the 
previous  example,  the  sumption  is  affirmative,  the  snbsnmption  neg- 
ative. Now  let  US  take  a  n^pative  snmption : 

S  (li^'s  not  (  tiinprrhpfid  Mj 
But  M  comprrhcmU  F. 

Here  there  is  no  eonelasion  competent,  for  we  can  ndther  say  S 
compnkentb  P,  nor  S  doee  not  camprehmd  P.  Or  to  take  a  con* 
Crete  example: 

Prudence  does  not  comprehendlaondngt 
But  leamimg  ooa^nhatda  praiMworthjf, 

"We  enn  draw,  it  is  evident,  no  roneln<?inn  ;  for  we  can  neither  say, 
IVotu  the  ix'hUiou  of  the  two  propositions,  tliat  Prudence  compre- 
hends praUeworthy^  nor  that  Prudence  does  not  compmAend  praise 
loorUiy. 
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Tho  reason  why  an  cxtcnsivo  syllogism  requires  .1  universal  Btimp- 

tiou,  and  an  iiiteusive  syllogism  an  affirmative, 

Grounds ot  the rui«i     and  why  the  one  requires  an  Rflinnniive  and 

MgMndiuK   Swnptkn  ^^^^^j,  ^  jefinite  siibsumption,  is  the  fullow- 

aud  8ub«uinption  in       .  „,  .  i     i       n  • 

Extewive  and  Com-  The  coiiditioii  commou  to  both  byllogisms 

prebeaisivasyiit^gigaa.     is  that  the  sumption  shoold  ei^reM  a  role.  Bat 

ia  tbd  eztenuTe  syllogism  this  law  is  an  imirer- 
sal  mle,  tbat  is»  a  mle  to  wbieh  tii«i«  is  no  emption ;  bat  th«&  it 
may  be  axprassed  either  in  aa  sffirmatiTe  or  in  a  nogative  £>nn» 
whereas  in  the  intensive  syllogism  this  law  ia  expressed  as  a  posi* 
tlon»  as  a  fiict>  and^  therefor^  adnuts  only  of  aa  aflirmative  form, 
bat»  as  it  is  not  aeoessarily  nniverMl,  it  admits  of  limitations  or 
exceptions.  This  opposite  oharacter  of  the  snmptions  of  the  two 
forms  of  syllogisms  is  eoirespondent  to  the  opposite  character  of 
their  snbsnmptions.  In  the  extensive  syllogism,  the  subsumption 
ia^  and  eaa  only  b%  aa  aflirmative  declaration  of  the  application  of 
the  sumption  as  a  universal  rule.  In  the  intensive  syllogism,  tho 
subsumption  is  either  an  affirmation  or  a  nonrntion  of  tho  npplica- 
tion  of  the  sumption  ns  n  positive  law.  Hence  it  is  tliat  in  an  in- 
tensive syllogism  the  major  premise  is  necessarily  an  affirmative, 
while  the  minor  may  be  either  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  propo- 
sition. 

In  recfflrd  t®  the  second  clause  of  the  second  rule,  the  reason 
why  the  bubsumptiou  in  uu  intensive  syllogism  must  be  definite  in 
quantity,  is  because  it  would  otlierwise  be  impossible  to  affirm  or 
deny  of  each  other  the  minor  and  the  mijor  terms  in  the  eondn- 
aion.  For  example: 

8idintiii|illoii. .  .AmevlrftiKitpralMMnray;  La.,  &m«MH«e0^|Mi«AaidlijMiiMMr0^ 

From  these  we  can  draw  no  conclusion,  for  the  indefinite  some  vir- 
ti(c  does  not  connect  the  major  term  prudence  and  the  minor  tenn 
praUewort/nj  into  llic  necessary  relation  of  whole  and  jiart. 

In  regard  to  the  third  nlo,  —  The  conclusion  must  bo  corre- 
spondent in  (pi.nntity  with  the  sumjition,  and  in 
quality  with  the  subsumption,  —  it  is  not  ncces- 
8ai*y  to  sny  anything.  Here,  ns  in  the  extensive  syllogism,  the  con- 
clusion cannot  bo  stronger  tlian  the  weakest  of  its  antecedents,  that 
is,  if  any  premise  be  negative,  (lie  conclusion  cannot  but  be  negative 
also;  and  if  any  premise  be  particular,  the  coneliibion  cannot  be  but 
partieidar  likewise;  and  as  a  weaker  quality  is  only  fonnd  in  the 
snbsnmption,  and  a  weaker  qnaatity  in  the  snniption,  it  fbllows  that 
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(as  the  rule  tleclares)  the  conclusion  is  regulatcil  by  the  Bum])tioa 
ill  regard  to  its  quantity,  and  by  the  snbsnnijition  in  repjard  to  its 
quality.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  ihuu^h  w  :ii  iaMto<l  in  draw  a 
iinivorsal  conclusion  i'vom  a  general  sumptiun,  it  aiwaysi  co ui pe- 
te uL  to  draw  only  a  j):u  iicular. 
Bo  much  for  the  proximate  laws  by  which  Categorical  Deductive 

Syllogism!  are  governed,  when  oonndered  as 
f<iLX*^wtol'**    peifeot  and  regular  in  external  form.  We  ahall. 

In  the  seqael,  have  to  conalder  the  apecial  roles 
hf  vhich  the  Tarieties  of  Dedactive  Categorical  SyUogiams,  as  de> 
termued  hj  their  external  fi>nii,  are  governed ;  bat  at  present  we 
must  proceed  to  the  general  consideration  of  the  other  olasa  of  oat- 
egorical  syllogisms  afforded  by  their  internal  form,  —  I  mean  those 
of  Induction,  the  disonssion  of  which  I  shall  oommence  by  the 
following  pan^pmph : 

%  T^'^^T,  An  Inductive  Categorical  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning 
in  wliich  we  argue  from  tho  notion  of  all 
vmr.  i.xn.  ladoo-     ^i^q  coustitucut  parts  discretivulv,  to  the 
TaUm,— irhai  notion  of  the  constituted  .whole  collect- 

ively. Its  general  laws  are  idi  iitioal  with 
those  of  the  Deductive  Oatosrorical  Syllogism,  and  it  may  be 
e\j)rc4ised,  in  like  manner,  either  iu  the  lorm  of  an  Intensive  or 
oi  an  Extensive  Syllogibui. 

We  shaO,  In  the  seqnel,  have  to  consider  more  particnlarly  the 
nature  and  pecoliarities  of  Logical  Indactton, 

•n.0  view?  of  lofTi     ^iien      come  to  treat  of  the  Figure  of  Syllo- 
J^JJ^JIJi  2^    gism,  and  when  we  oonsider  the  nature  of  Logi* 
OmUmi «R«Mow.         ^'^^  <>i'  Formal,  in  contrast  to  P!iilo>o]>1ilcal  or 

Real  Induction,  under  the  head  of  Modified 
Logic  At  present,  I  shall  only  say,  that  all  yon  will  find  in  logical 
works  of  the  character  of  logical  induction  is  utterly  erroneous; 
for  almost  all  logicians,  except  Aristotle,  consider  induction,  not  as 
regulated  by  tlie  necessary  laws  of  thought,  but  as  deterniined  by 
the  probabilities  and  presumptions  of  the  sciences  from  which  its 
matter  has  accidentally  been  borrowed.  They  have  not  considered 
it,  log^ically,  in  its  formal,  but  only,  extralogically,  iu  its  niatei  ial 
conditions.  Thus,  loofieians  have  treated  in  LojEjic  of  the  inductive 
inference  from  the  }>arUi  to  the  whole,  not  as  exclusively  warranted 
by  the  law  of  Identity,  iu  the  convertibility  of  the  whole  and  all 
its  parts,  bnt  they  have  attempted  to  establish  an  illation  from  a  few 
of  these  parts  to  the  whole;  and  ihi%  either  as  supported  by  the 
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genenii  analoLnos  of  nature,  or  by  the  special  presumpUous  allbrJed 
by  tlie  sevt  ral  M  ienccs  of  objective  eidsteuce.* 

Logicians,  with  the  exception  of  Aristotle,  who  xb^  hoverer,  rery 
brief  aad  imexi^ieit  in  his  treatment  of  Hue  enb* 

The  cihwMtm  «r    ject,  baye  thus  defbnned  their  soienoe,  and  per- 

itoi^indMCion.  doction,  by  confounding  formal  with  material 

induction.  All  indnetive  reasoning  is  a  reason- 
ing from  the  parts  to  the  whole;  hot  the  ressonii^  from  the  parts 
to  the  whole  in  the  yarioas  material  or  objective  sciences,  is  yeiy 
di£ferent  from  the  reasoning  from  the  parts  to  the  wlM>le  in  the  one 
formal  or  subjective  science  of  Logic.  lu  the  former,  the  illation  ia 
not  simply  founded  on  the  law  of  Identity,  in  the  convertibility  of 
a  whole  and  all  its  parts,  but  on  certain  presumptions  drawn  from 
an  experience  or  oVjsorvntion  of  the  constancy  of  nature;  so  that,  in 
tlicse  srienres,  x]\o  int'-rfiut'  tf>  the  wliolo  is  rarely  from  all,  but 
generally  from  a  small  uuuilHi-  of,  its  constituent  parts;  consc-' 
fjuently,  in  them,  the  conolusiou  is  rarely  in  truth  an  induction 
properly  so  calle«l,  but  a  mixed  conclusion,  drawn  un  an  inductive 
presumption  combined  with  a  deductive  premitie.  For  example, 
the  physical  philosopher  thus  reasons : 


This,  that, 

^^^9^^  ^^^^^^  ^^fc^J^p  ^^^^^^  (^fc^J  ^^^^k^^^ 

Thertfon,  aSmaffHtttattradinm, 

Kow,  in  this  syllogism,  the  legitimaey  of  the  minor  premise, 
ihaif  and  lAs  t^her  magnet  represmt  aU  magntit,  is  founded  on  the 
prinel]>le,  that  nature  is  uniform  and  ooastant,  and,  on  this  gen- 
eral principle,  the  rcasoner  is  physically  wairanted  in  making  a  fow 
parts  equivalent  to  the  whole.  But  tbts  process  is  whoUy  incom- 
petent  to  the  logician.  The  logician  knows  nothing  of  any  princi- 
ples except  the  laws  of  thought.  He  cannot  transcend  the  sphere 
of  neccHsnry,  and  jiass  into  the  sphere  of  proliahlc,  thinkin*:?;  nor 
can  he  bring  bac^k,  and  inuorj)oratc  into  his  own  fnnTi:d  science,  the 
conditions  wliich  regulate  the  j)rocedure  of  the  material  sciences. 
This  being  the  case,  induction  is  either  not  a  logical  proce«««  difter- 
ent  from  deduction,  for  the  induction  of  the  objective  pliil  '-  'i  Iut, 
in  so  iar  as  it  is  formal,  i&  ia  fact  deductive;  or  there  musi  Ik  ;m 
induction  governed  by  other  laws  tliau  those  which  warrant  the 
induction  of  the  objective  philosopher.    Now,  if  logicians  had 
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looked  to  their  own  sciences,  and  not  to  sciences  with  which,  aja 

lo<,rIcians,  they  had  no  oonoenii  they  would  hsre 
cteoM  of  Ik*  D»>    teen  tbat  there  is  a  prooeet  of  reaaomng  fiom 

d«ctl«  and  In  luctlvt       ^j^^     ^  ^  ^j^^,      ^  aS  fioOl  the 

tonad.  whole  to  the  paitab  that  this  prooees  it  governed 

*  hj  its  own  lawa^  and  is  eqaaU;-  neeeBSvy  and 
hidependent  aa  the  other.  The  role  hj  which  the  I>edncti?e  Syllo- 
gism is  governed  ia:  What  hel<»iga^  or  does  not  helong,  to  the  con- 
taining whole,  helcmgai  or  does  not  belong,  t  <  u-h  and  all  of  the 
contained  parts.  The  rale  by  which  the  Inductive  Syliogiam  ia 
governed  is :  What  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  ail  the  constitu- 
ent parts,  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  the  constituted  whole. 
Tlipse  rules  exclusively  determine  all  fomial  inference;  whatever 
traiiscoMils  or  violates  them,  tnm?«cends  or  violates  Logic.  I^oth 
are  equally  absolute.  It  would  be  not  less  illepil  to  infer  by  ilie 
deductive  syllo^jism,  an  attribute  belongin<j^  to  the  whole  of  .s<»me- 
thing  it  \v:is  not  conceived  to  contain  as  a  part;  tlian  by  the  iiiduc- 
tive,  to  conclude  of  the  whulc  ^vliat  is  not  conceived  as  a  predicate 
of  all  its  constituent  parts.  In  cither  case,  the  consequent  is  not 
thought  aa  determined  by  the  antecedent;  the  premisea  do  not 
inTolye  the  condnaion.^ 
To  take  the  example  previously  adduced  as  an  iUnetration  of  n 
TbeM  xmMouiuga  material  or  philosophieal  induction,  it  would  he 
Hommml  thna  expresaed  aa  a  formal  or  logical : 

Tkis,  that,  and  the  other  magmi  ottrael  6w; 

But  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  an  ^MwogMbg 

Here  the  inference  is  determined  cxelnslvely  by  a  law  of  thought, 
lu  the  subsumption,  it  is  sjuid,  27nSy  tJuit^  and  the  otli.tr  magnet  etCy 
are  all  magnets.  This  means,  This^  tJiaty  and  t/ie  ot/ier  magnet  are, 
that  ia,  coMtUuie^  or  tmther,  are  eonosived  to  eanttUute  all  inagnett, 
thai  ia,  <A«  tthokf^ths  elaa»^ — tht  gemm  magneL  I4  therefore, 
explicitly  enounced,  il  will  be  aa  follows :  ThU^  that,  and  the  other 
magnet  are  conceived  to  coneHtute  the  whole  dose  magnet  The 
cooduaion  ia  — TA«r^or«,  o0  magnets  attract  iron*  This,  if  expli- 
cated,  will  give — Ihereforet  the  whole  daee  magnet  U  conceived  to 
attract  iron.  The  whole  i^llogism,  therefore^  aa  a  logical  indue* 
tioD,  will  be: 

1  (Cf  Knip.  TmsH,  H  T*A  "^7.    Snndcnson,    [QntTfilonri  in  Att,  JHor.,  I»  11, Q. tUL p. 811^ 
C»tiipt»d*um  Log.  ArttM,  L.  iii.  c.  x.  j).  li'A.    tni.  1<)10. — ED.} 
IML  JTrtimrih,  H  117,  47S. 
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But  ft^i,  (hat,  €Uid  the  otkar  mtgmt,  ife.,  an  ameiived  to  eomHtiMs  Ai  o«w  mOj^Mtt 

It  is  almost  ueedloss  to  advert  to  an  obieclloii  which,  I  see,  ninong 
others,  has  mislcl  Whately.*  It  may  be  said 
•  that  tho  minor,  that^  mid  t/ie  other  mag' 

net  are  aU  magnets^  is  manifestly  false.  This  is  a  very  superficial 
objection.  It  is  very  true  that  neitiier  here,  nor  indeed  iu  ahnost 
any  of  our  inductions,  is  the  statement  objectively  correct,  —  that 
the  enQDierated  partictUars  are  really  eqaivalent  to  the  whole  or 
dasB  whicih  thej  oonstitute,  or  in  wUch  they  are  oontuned.  Baty 
as  an  objection  to  a  logical  syllo^sm,  it  is  wholly  incompetent,  as 
wholly  extralogical.  For  the  logician  has  a  right  to  suppose  any 
material  impossibiUty,  any  material  falnty ;  he  takes  no  aocomit  of 
what  is  objectively  impossible  or  iktse,  and  has  a  xi^t  to  aasiUDO 
what  premises  b^  please,  ]n-onded  that  they  do  not  invplve  a  con-* 
tradiction  in  terms.  In  the  example  in  question,  tho  subsnmptioni 
ThUy  thcUi  and  the  other  magmt  are  aU  magnets,  has  been  already 
explained  to  mean,  not  that  they  really  are  so,  but  merely  that  they 
are  so  thought  to  be.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  this,  that^  and 

the  other  niagntt^  etc.,  being  conceived  to  con- 
Formute  for  induo.     stitutc  the  cluHs  magnet^  that  the  inference  pro- 
CompKb^cHi'' »^     ceeds,  and,  on  this  supposition,  it  will  not  be 

denied  that  the  inference  is  necessarv.    I  stated 


that  an  inductive  syllogiRm  is  equally  competent 
in  comprehension  and  iu  extension.  For  example,  let  us  supposo 
that  X,  y,  z,  represent  parts,  and  the  letters  A  and  B  wholes,  and 
we  bave  the  £>]lowing  formnla  of  an  inductive  syllogism  in 
Gomprebenaioii: 

X,  y,    c&HStitute  A; 


This,  if  converted  into  an  extensive  sylloi^smi  by  tnuuposmg 
the  premises  and  reversing  the  copula,  gives : 

Aiteoaiained  under  B; 

But  in  this  syllogism  it  is  evident  that  the  premisea  are  in  an  un- 
natural order.  We  must  not,  therefore,  here  transpose  the  premises, 
as  we  do  in  oonveitiDg  a  deductive  categorical  of  oomprebension 
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ioto  mie  of  eztendini.  We  may  obtain  an  inductive  syllogism,  in 
two  cHflbmit  Ibniu^  and  in  eithear  compreheiiAioti  or  extenaon, 
aoobrding  as  the  parts  itaad  fat  tbe  major,  or  for  the  middle  term. 
If  the  minor  term  k  Ibrmed  of  the  parts,  it  is  evident  there  Is  no 
indaotiott ;  for,  in  this  case,  they  only  constitute  that  quantity  of 
the  syllogism  whiSsh  is  always  a  part,  and  never  a  whtde.  Let  x,  y, 
s  represent  the  parts ;  where  not  superseded  by  z,  y,  x,  S  will  repre- 
aent  the  major  term  In  a  comprdienslTe^  and  tbe  minor  term  in  an 
extensive  syllogism;  P  will  ivpramnt  the  ninjor  term  in  an  oxtcn- 
siire^  and  the  minor  term  in  a  comprehensive  syllogism,  and  M  the 
middle  term  in  both.  X  shall  first  take  the  Indaotive  Syllogism 
of  Comprehension. 

Secojtd  Cask,  ^  (The  parts  hDldlns  the 

ptaca  of  the  middle  turn.) 
8  eo^pnAwBi  m} 

Again,  in  the  Inductive  Syllogism  of  Extension ; 


FnsT  Case,— (The  parts  bfrtding  tho 
place  of  tlM  m^oir  mm.  8.) 
y,  1  eoMUhth  If; 

2A0i^  X,  7>  s  «MVnM  P. 


ftast  Casbi— (The  petts  hoMliig  «he 

pteee  of  the  mii^  tank  P.) 
x»  y,  s  amttUuU  Mj 
8  U  toHtaiiud  wnder  M; 
Thtr^^  8  t^iatrtaiW  touir  x,  7»  % 


8Bcom>  Cass, — (The  parts  lioldlog  the 

place  of  the  middle  tana.) 
Xy  y,  s  tfva  cawftifaerf  iBHin^  P  j 
Xy  y^  a  aumCttato  8» 

2%01tfdW|  S  il  CBMlflfNld  WNicr  P* 


Before  leaving  this  STil»)ect,  I  mny  notice  that  tho  In^ififal  iiidiie- 
lion  muiutained  by  ^VhatL•!y  and  many  ollicrs, 
diverges  even  rnore  th:in  lliat  of  the  older  logi- 
cians from  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  this 
syllogism  a  deductive  hylloLrism,  of  which  the 
sumption,  which  is  usually  understood  and  not 
expressed,  is  always  substantially  the  same,  namely,  "What  belongs 

(or  does  not  belong)  to  the  individuals  we  have 
examined,  belongs  (or  does  not  bdong)  to  the 
whole  daas  under  which  they  are  contuned.^ 
This  doctrine  was  first,  I  think,  introduced       Wol^'  for  tho 


Whately  and  crtheni 

Inductive  SyUaglaB 
DeiMtiTa. 


DeaMoa  vt  tha 


1  [Cf.  Wolf.  PhiioMipkia  R,Mion<i!i%,  J  479, 
first  ed.  i:!!8  So,  before  Wolf,  Schnmm, 
AriUM.  PhUas.  Prineipia,  p.  27,  ed.  Hdnwt., 
ins.  "  Indiictlone  ex  amltii  Flngvlaribiu 
colligitar  anivenaie  fsppoaito  loco  majoris 
propodtSonti  boa  aanaee :  Quicquid  eompetU 


(Sathf memiite) vel  miOorrel  minor] 
•antn,  lo  hoe  (Isdoetioiie)  Minper 
profMettlo  mbliitdllfltar.**  Kaftre  as  lU- 

low«  —  "  De  Inductione,  Philcs.  AUarf.,  Dtep. 
xxTi.  p  262  et  irqr  8m  eko  Cnlwiithoipe» 
JLopiea,  c.  xx.  p.  217,  «d.  1017.  \fSt . 


sailfta^haa  aoa^aUttaUi  laMe  f.llO^Bata.— ■».] 
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therefore^  the  ropprcoood  pframue,  tlita  pwiiw  ahrmji  Maiitig  HuA 
the  individnalB,  or  particabun  ennmented,  made  up  the  ehne  vnder 
which  they  were  aevenlly  oontaiaed.'  Per  example^  in  the  instanoe 
from  the  magnet  we  have  already  taken,  the  snhsnmption  would  be, 
IfUSf  lAo^  and  tAa  4>tAer  magnet^  and  so  forth,  are  the  whole  cku$ 

magauL  Thia  doctrine  of  the  older  logicians  ia 
Correct  «•  fkr  m  it    ^^^^  as  fio*  aa  it  goes ;  anrl,  to  make  it  abao- 


lutely  correct,  it  would  only  have  been  necesaafj 
to  have  established  the  distinction  between  the  logical  induction  as 
governed  by  the  n  priori  conditions  of  thought,  and  philosophical 
induction  as  h'gitiinatcd  by  tlic  a  posteriori  comlitions  of  the  mat- 
ter, about  wliifh  tlie  inquiry  iti  conversant.  This,  however,  was  not 
done,  aud  th(i  whole  doctrine  of  losrical  indnclion  was  corrnpted 
and  cuiitouudod  by  logicians  iiilroducint,'  into  their  pcience  the  con- 
sideration of  various  kinds  of  muttci,  and  adninitug  as  logical  an 
induction  supposed  imperfect,  that  is,  one  in  which  there  was  infer- 
ence to  tile  whole  ftotn  aome  only  of  the  conatitnent  parte.  Thia 

Impeifect  Indnctton,  they  held  in  contingent 
jJt  indiwu«u  matter  to  be  contingent,  in  neoeaaary  matter  to 

be  necesaary ,  aa  if  a  logioal  ini%n«nce  were  not, 
in  all  eaaea,  necemary,  and  only  neceasaiy  aa  governed  by  the  necea- 
aary  lawa  of  thonght.  Thia  miaapprehenaion  of  the  nature  of  logi> 
cal  or  ibrmal  indnction,  and  its  diflerence  from  philosophical  or 

material,  has  been  the  reason  why  Bacon  ia  at 
Bacontt&aiiiahk     fouit  in  hia  Criticism  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of 

induction,  ror,  looking  only  at  the  doctrine 
of  the  inductive  fiyllo!^5<»m  given  by  Aristotle 
in  the  Organon^  and  not  pcrceivhi!]^  that  tito  «]uestion  there  was 
only  ennccrniug  the  nnture  of  induction  as  governed  by  the  laws  of 
tiiouglit,  he  forthwith  assumed  that  this  was  the  induction  practised 
by  the  Stasririte  in  his  stu>ly  of  nature,  and,  in  the  teeth  both  of 
the  precept  and  practice  of  the  philonopher,  condemned  the  Aris- 
totelic  induction  in  the  mass,  as  flying  at  once  to  general  principles 
from  the  hasty  ennmeration  of  a  few  individoal  instances.  Indnc- 
tion, aa  I  mentioned,  will,  however,  once  and  again,  engage  onr 
attention  in  the  aequel  \  but  I  have  thonght  it  proper  to  be  some* 
what  explicit,  that  yon  might  carry  with  yon  a  dearer  conception 


1  (On  Todtteltai  te  g«MMl,  mt  Zibuvllm, 

Thhnirr  in  An.  Prinr,  p.  170  cf  ."7.,  Optrn  Lr>v. 
im,  iAi>peudbc)  Moliiiau^,  Eituunta  Lagua, 
Im  i.  G.  ii.  |».  flO.  IseiidoorD,  Curnu  Lofiau, 
L.lii.4.1l.p.aa.  CwUiM,  Jw»«B>»  L.  Mi.  o. 


768.  LnmtHrt,  Nnifx  OreTnnn.  \  '5  2^.  2*7, 
p.  188.  Lugtuiu*  AiryiKTj,  p,  410.  Jo.  ¥r. 
Ficus  Mirandulanu*.]  [  Qpwa,  Kxamm  JPw*. 
IMb  Omc.  Ii.  r.  p.  710  •laif.— Vaj 
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of  the  natare  of  ihis  proo«B%  as  contrasted  with  the  prooe«  of  the 
I>edactiTe  BjOoffam. 
Having  temuDated  the  general  cooaidei^tion  of  Categorical  Syl* 
logisms,  Deduetive  and  Inductive,  I  now  pi-o- 
B.  CondlUoiial  8yU     ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^       T^o.isonings  afforde<l 

„Hy^  by  tlio  iiurnml  form;  I  mean  the  dasa  of  Dia- 

junctivt}  tSyllogiaaia. 

Y  LXni.  A  DifljnnctiTe  SyHogism  la  a  leaeoning,  whoae 

par.  i^xxu.  A  jDi.-    ^ra*  "  determined  by  the  Uw  of  Excluded 


Hiddle,  and  whoae  sumption  is  accordingly 
ft  di^nnctive  propoaition,  either  of  Contra- 
diction (aa,  A  if  either  B  ornotB) —  or  of  Contrariety  (as,  A 
is  either  fi^  or  0,  or  B).  In  such  a  jadgment^  it  is  enonneed 
that  B  or  not  B,  or  that  C,  or  D,  aa  opporite  notions  taken 
together  and  conatitating  a  totality,  are  each  of  them  a  possi- 
ble, and  one  or  other  of  thorn  a  necessary,  predicate  of  A.  To 
determine  which  of  these  belongs,  or  does  not  belong  to  A,  the 
eubsumption  must  cither  iiflirni  one  of  the  predicates,  iind  the 
conclusion, consequently,  deny  tlie  otlier  or  others ;  or 
it  must  deny  one  or  moi*e  of  them,  and  thus  necessitate  in  the 
conclusion,  either  the  determinate  aflBrmation  of  tlie  other,  or 
the  indeterminate  aftiiniation  of  the  others.  A  Disjunctivo 
Syllogism  is  thus  cither  Aftii mativc,  constituting  the  Jludun 
ponenSf  or  Modui  ponendo  toUenSy  or  Negative,  constituting 
the  Jfodhu  tottene,  or  Mothu  toBendo  ponmt. 

In  eaoh  of  iheee  modea  there  are  two  caaes,  irtiidi  I  compre- 
hend in  the  fijQowing  mnemonic  yetses: 

(A)  Affirmative,  os  Modus  >0«nn>o  toixsm:^ 

1.  FaHeris  autfaDor ;  fnOar ;  non  fa^Uris  ergo. 

(B)  NBaA.TI7E,  OK  MODtrS  TOtXXXDO  FOJntxs:  — 

1.  Fallens  autfoBor  f  non  faUor  ;  fiiOtrit  ergo.  ^ 
8.  FeMeriiOMt/alhrs  itonfalkn${  erff999»/aBer, 

lu  illustration  of  this  paragraph,  I  have  defined  a  disjunctive 
syllogism,  one  whose  form  is  determined  by  the 
law  of  Exolnded  Middle,  and  whose  snmption 
iM,  aoootdingly,  a  disjunctive  proposition.  I  haye  not»  aa  logicians 
in  general  do»  defined  it  directly*— a  ayUogiam  whose  migor  pre- 


iThi«  liiitkSmrMoliM.  J«aiiwL«iMst.l,p.W.  Tto«ttMiH«tli*Ailk«i% 
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uka  ii  a  diqniHiliTe  propoeltloiL  For  Aoagh  it  1m  tm  fikat  miy 

di^Qoctire  ijUoguni  htm  a  diqimctive  mijor 

A  s>  ii..,i.m  w  rh       g^^jg  ^|,^  Qtmwne  U  not  true ;  for  e?ery  ayl- 

logismthathMadUgmioaTe.i>mpUonir^ 


ft  di^etivt  wMw     OD  that  aooonnt,  neoenarily  a  di^noedTe  qrUo- 

gisiD.  For  a  dlfljaootive  syUogiam  only  emeigei, 
when  the  oondanon  has  i«fereooe  to  the  relatioD  of  redprocal 
affinnation  and  negation  siibsisting  between  the  di^nnct  members 
in  the  major  premise,  ~  a  condition  not,  however,  oontained  in  the 
mere  cxietence  of  the  di^nnetiTe  BompUoa.^  Foar  example^  in  the 
•ylicigism : 

BitdlhtrOorDi 

Thereon,  A  w  alher  C  or  D. 

Thie  ^Uogism  ia  as  mnoh  a  reaming  determined,  not  by  tiie  law 
of  Endaded  Middle,  bat  aolely  by  the  lair  of  Identity,  aa  the  fi>l- 
lowiag; 

B  M  C. 
A  M  B. 

Thereon,  A.  i»0. 

For  in  both  we  conclude,  —  C  (in  one,  C  or  D)  As  an  nttrihnte  qf  B ; 
but  B  is  an  attribute  of  A  :  therefore,  C  (C  or  D)  is  an  attrihufe  of 
A,  —  a  process,  in  either  cose,  regulated  exdusiYely  by  the  law  of 
Identity.' 

This  being  premised,  I  now  prooeed  to  a  doser  er^minatien  of 
the  nature  of  this  reasoning,  and  shall,  fiist,  give  yon  a  general 
notion  of  its  prooedore;  then,  sec4mdly,  disooss  itspiinoiple;  and, 
thirdly,  its  constitnent  parts. 

i«.  e«Mna  view  of  'g«D«nd  finrm  of  the  DiqnnotiTe  Syl- 

the  Di^uMtfTC  87ilo>    logism  maybe  given  in  the  foil  owing  sdbeme^ 

in  which  you  will  observe  there  ia  a  common 
sumption  to  the  negative  and  affirmatiTe  modes : 


(a.)  Formula  for  u 
gjllogitm  with  two       AFriRMATivK,  OK  Modus 

df^UOt  mwtftW,  POmUTDO  TOLLSXS— 


1  Cf.Scbefbler,Pp#raL««tea,Ptr«.Itr.p.«88.      ■  SIgwmrt,  pp.  I&4, 157.  I J 
M  Neqoe  enim  qrllflfiaam  di||an«ti»  aenpcr    liwif «»  tfA«r  du  Logik,  ven  H.  C.  W.  Stgwrni, 
«t,  cum  propoaitSo  Mt  dl^uedra,  aed  earn   8d cd. ntangen,  1886, )}  21&,  SiS.  —Ed.] 


Negative,  ok  MoDVa  TOi^ 
Xhm  All  9stL  B; 
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AlTOKATITB,  OB  KODCS  VOIIXKSO 

TOLLKXS  — 

Now  Sempronim  f  *  .• 
Jlher^or^  &»y>rx»uii«  is  not  dithonat. 


iVbu;  Semprnm'm  h  nr»t  h^nt^f : 
Tim^at;  Semprmius  is  dithonoL 


**ThiB  fimnnlft  i%  boirmr,  only  oaknkted  £»r  the  case  in  wbioh 
thete  are  only  two  diqnnct  m6Baben»  tbait  i%  for 
(b.i  Fonnoia  ftr  *         (>ase  of  negative  or  oontradictorj  oppontUm; 
f      ; '  ""1  J'*'!    ^    the  dimonct  memben  are  mora  than  two^ 

Uuw    two    dufjonct  ...  . 

that  iB|  if  there  la  a  pontnre  or  eontraiy  oppoaip 


tion,  there  Is  then  a  twofold  or  manifold  employ- 
ment of  the  Modus  ponendo  toUens  and  Modm  ioBendo  ponmtf 
according  as  the  affii-iuation  and  negation  is  determinato  or  indeter- 
minate, Jt,  in  the  Modus  ponendo  toUem^  one  di^unct  member  is 
determinately  affirmed,  then  all  the  others  are  denied  ;  and  if  sev- 
eral disjunct  members  are  indeterminately  affirmed  except  one,  then 
only  tlint  one  is  vknied.  If,  in  the  Modus  toUendo  ponens,  .1  sin^io 
member  of  the  disjunction  })e  denied,  then  some  one  of  the  others  is 
determinately  affirmed;  and  if  several  be  denied,  so  that  one  alone 
is  left,  then  this  uno  is  deterniinatoly  aflinne<l."  *  This  will  np})car 
more  clearly  from  the  following  foniiuUu.  Let  the  couunuu  Sinuptiuu 
both  of  the  Modus  ponendo  tollens  and  Modus  toQendo  ponens  be : 

A  li  ctfhsr    «r  C  ar  D. 

I.  Ihm  Modus  Fosksi>q  Tou^tfi — 

ticiMidOiM>  AI»«iMrB«rO«rO; 

JffiH*  A  <»  dttcr  B  «r  0  J 

n.  The  >[ot)i  s  Toulendo  Fo2(BXS— • 

HxSt  Case.      A  is  >:Uh<  r  ]\  >jr  C  or 
Now  Au  tiot  B; 
Tharfort,  A  is  either  C  or  D. 

Second  Case.  A  is  ri(b»r  U  or  C  or  D; 

Now  A  is  neiiher  ii  ttor  0; 
Xha^oref  A  m  D. 

80 
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Or,  to  tak«  fheM  in  ooaorate  ezamplee,  let  thft  Common  Swop- 
tioa  be: 

21k<  dnefenff  icwre  tn  pent'iM  rithfr  nupmor  to  the  modems,  or  inferior,  or  equaL 

T.   The  Modus  PoxETTiyo  Tot-lexs  — 
First  Case.      The  aimtnU  were  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  moderns^  or  inferior, 
or  equal  f 

Second  Case.  The  ancients  were  in  genius  either  stq>erior  to  the  ntodems,  or  u^/en'or, 
or  equal; 


n.  The  Modus  Toixekdo  Pox  ens  — 
First  Case.      The  ancients  were  in  yeniu»  either  superior  to  the  modtms,  or  inferior, 


Such  is  a  general  view  of  its  procedore.   Xow,  2**,  for  its  prin- 
ciple. 

**'  ^JSa^  ^  **  If  the  essential  character  of  the  Disjunctive 
thoDi^MwUvt fljiiQ.    Syiiogigm  ooniist  in  this, — th«t the aflirmition 

or  negation,  or,  what  is  a  better  expression,  the 
pontion  or  snblation,  of  one  or  otber  of  two  eontradictorjettribates 
follows  from  tbe  snbeomption  of  the  opposite;-^  there  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  diijanetive  prooesSi  tiiat»  when  of  two  opposite  predi- 
eates  one  is  posited  or  affirmed,  the  other  is  snbUited  or  denied; 
and  tliat,  when  the  one  is  snblated  or  denied,  the  other  is  posited  or 
affirmed.  But  the  proposition,— that  of  two  repugnant  attrlVtutes, 
the  one  being  posited,  the  other  must  be  snblated,  and  the  one 
being  snblated,  the  other  must  be  posited, —is  at  once  manifestly 
the  law  by  which  the  disjunctive  Bjllogism  is  govemed,  nnd  mnni- 
fegtly  only  nn  applicntion  of  llie  law  of  E\oln<l(Hl  Miildlc.  For  the 
jilod'f!  jxiuendo  loUem  there  is  tlie  spociai  rule,  —  If  the  one  charac- 
ter !  m  posited  the  other  character  is  sublatod :  and  for  the  Models 
toUendo  jxmens  there  is  the  special  rule, —  If  iho  one  character  be 
Bublated,  tlio  otlier  character  is  posited.  The  law  ui  llie  disjunctive 
syllogism  is  here  enouuced,  only  in  reference  to  the  cai»e  in  which 
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the  memben  of  dujoiietioii  aie  oontrftdiototilj  opposed.  An  oppo- 
ntton  of  oontnrie^  le  not  of  poraly  logioal  ooooemnieDt;  and  e 
di^oncttye  eyllogietn  with  cluuiMiteiB  oppoeed  in  eontesriety,  in  fiut, 
eoauists  of  le  vumj  pore  diqnnotiYe  eyUoj^eme  as  there  are  oppoeug 

prccTieatea."* 

3**.  I  now  go  to  the  third  and  last  matter  of  considcratioily^the 

seyeral  parts  of  a  Disjunctive  Syllogism. 
8°.The8evenii  parts        "The  qucstion  conccniing  the  spocini  laws  of 
.  a  uisjiincdvo  ^yllogisin,  or,  what  is  the  same 

tbiiiLT,  M'hnt  la  the  original  and  neff'^^  iry  form 
of  a  disjunctive  syllogiMn,  as  determined  by  its  crenoral  principle  or 
law,  —  this  (question  may  he  asked,  not  only  in  reieronco  to  the 
whole  syllogism,  hut  likewisi."  in  reference  to  its  several  parts.  The 
original  aiul  utcessary  form  ol  a  ili>jiint  Li vo  syllogism  consists,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  reciprocal  position  orsublation  of  contradictory 
oharactens,  by  the  enbsnmpUon  of  one  ov  other.  Henoe  it  fbllowB, 
thai  the  di^nnotiye  syllogism  must,  like  the  categorical,  invdye  a 
threefiriid  judgment,  viz.:  T,  A  judgment  in  which  a  suhjeot  is 
determined  by  two  contradictory  predicates;  8*,  A  judgment  in 
which  one  or  other  of  the  opposite  predicates  is  snbsnmed,  that  is, 
is  affirmed,  either  as  existent  or  non-edstent;  and,  B*  A  jadgment 
In  which  the  final  decision  is  enounced  eoneeming  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  one  of  therepngnant  or  reciprocally  exdnsiye  pre- 
dicates. Bat  in  these  three  propositions,  as  in  the  three  proposi- 
tions of  a  categorical  syllogism,  there  can  only  be  three  principal 
notions — viz.,  the  notion  of  a  subject,  and  the  notion  of  two  con- 
tradictory attribntcs,  which  arc  generally  en  on  need  in  tlic  snmption, 
nnd  of  which  one  is  posit<:'<l  or  snblatod  in  the  sul*sumjition,  in  order 
that  in  the  conclnsion  the  other  may  be  sublatcd  or  )»ositeil.  The 
case  of  contrary  opposition  is,  as  we  have  seen,  easily  reconciled  and 
reduce*!  to  tliat  of  contradictory  ojjposition  The  laws  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  tlisjiinctive  syllogism,  or  more  projterly  the  orii:^!- 
nal  and  necessary  ibrm  of  these  several  part^i,  are  giveu  lu  the 
Allowing  paragraph: 

%  LZIV.   1*.  A  regular  and  peiftot  Disjnnotiye  Syllogism 
mnst  haye  three  propositions,  in  which,  if 
Par.  LxxT.  Th*  u««    |he  somptlon  be  simple  and  the  di^nnotion 
gju^^^— pnrely  logicsl,  only  three  principal  notions 

can  be  ibnnd. 

S*,  The  Snmption,  in  relation  to  its  qnantity  and  qnalitj,  is 
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ahnays  nnifocniy  being  IlDiversal  and  Affirmatire;  bnt  the  Bnb> 
■omptioii  is  susceptible  of  yaiious  fomis  In  both  relations. 

3*,  The  Conclusion  corresponds  in  quantity  with  the  wab- 
fomptioii,  and  is  ofqpoMd  to  it  in  qaalitjr.^ 

The  firet  rule  is,  —  A  regular  ami  ]^orf«»ct  <lisiTinctive  syllogism 
must  have  throe  propositions,  in  which,  if  llio 
j^^JIJU^  sumptiou  l»e  simple,  and  the  disjunction  purely 
logical,  only  three  principal  notions  can  bo 
found.  "Like  the  categorical  syllogism,  the  disjunctive  consists  of 
a  sumption,  constituting  the  general  rule ;  of  a  subsumption,  oon- 
tabing  its  appUcMion ;  and  of  ii  oonoliinoii,  expwing  the  judg- 
ment intered.  Di^nnetive  syllogisms  tfe»  therelbfe^  true  and 
genniiie  reseonings;  tnd  if  In  the  snmption  the  ds^anction  be 
eontiadietory,  then  aie  in  1^  syUognm  only  three  prinoipel  no- 
tieoa.  In  the  ease  of  eontnuy  disjnnc^ooS)  there  nay,  indeed, 
^ipear  a  greater  number  of  notions;  but  aa  aodi  syllogisms  an  in 
nsility  composite^  and  an  made  up  of  a  ]»lurality  of  syllogisms  with 
a  contradictory  dis^j unction,  this  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  rule  hi 
as  little  valid  as  the  circumstance,  that  the  aabject  in  the  sumption 
U  sometimes  twofold,  threefold,  fourfold,  or  manifold ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  sumption  —  John^  Jamc.%  Thomas^  are  eithrr  virfttoua  or 
vicious.  For  this  is  a  copulative  proposition,  wiiich  is  composed  of 
three  "^itJiplo  j>ropositions  —  viz.  Jofin  is.  *Ap.  If,  therefore,  there  bo 
such  a  >Mmption  at  the  head  of  a  (li<jiuicLive  syllogism,  it  is  in  this 
case,  likcu  i.-^e,  cuuipoftite,  and  may  be  analyz.ed  into  as  many  simple 
syllogisms  with  three  principal  notions,  as  there  are  simple  proposi- 
tions into  which  the  sumption  may  be  resolved.**  ■ 

The  aeoond  rule  is^— The  sumption  is,  in  relation  to  its  qaantitj 
BtffmflBnH  qnalitj,  ^wmya  onifinm, — being  nni venal 

and  aflbmatiTe ;  but  the  anbaamption  is  soaeep^ 
tible  of  diiferaDt  ftfina  in  both  niattona.  If  we  look,  indeed,  to  the 
anl^eet  alone,  it  may  aeem  to  be  possiblj  eqnatty  genevsl  or  partiea- 
lar;  for  we  can  equally  aay  of  soma  aa  of  off  A,  that  thay  an  either 
B  or  0.  Bnt  as  all  nniTerasHtj  ia  nlative^  and  aa  the  anmptioo  ia 
always  more  extanalTe  or  mon  eomprehensiYe  than  the  subsump. 
lion,  it  is  thus  true  that  the  sumption  is  always  general.  Again, 
looking  to  the  predicate,  or,  as  it  ia  eomplex,  to  the  predicates  alone, 
they,  as  exclusive  of  each  other,  appear  to  involve  a  negation.  But 
in  looking  at  the  whole  proposition,  that  is,  at  the  snlyect,  the 
eoptila,  and  the  predioatea  in  oonnectibn,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
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eopqlA  is  affixiiiafiiv%  iv  <he  MgiAkni  inrolvid  la  the  pfecUeates  b 

^rff^fi"**^  to  tliat  tarm  alone.^ 
In  ngaid  to  the  third  rule,  whidi  enooDoei^— That  the  eon* 
elusion  should  have  the  same  quantity  with  the 

TkLrd  Bute.         •      ,  .        ,    ^  ^^1./  . 

Bubsumptioii)  but  an  opposite  qiiauty,*~it  is 
requisite  to  say  iiothing,  as  the  first  elause  is  only  a  specis^  dpi^loao 
tioii  of  the  rule  common  to  all  syllogiBms,  that  the  conclusion  can 
contnin  nothing  more  tlian  the  premises,  nnd  must,  therefore,  follow 
the  weaker  j)art  ;  and  tlie  second  is  Belf-evident,  as  only  a  special 
application  of  the  princij>lo  of  Kxchided  Middle,  for,  on  this  hiw,  if 
one  contradictory  bo  nffirmed  in  the  siih-iimpliou,  the  other  must  be 
denied  in  the  concluhiou,  aiKl  if  one     iiit  a  iictory  be  denied  in 
the  subsnmption,  the  other  must  be  aftiraitd  in  the  oonelnsion. 
The  DLsjuuctive,  like  every  other  species  of  syllogism,  may  be 
either  a  reasoning  in  the  quantity  of  Compre- 
liwlH^QMtiTA^ri-    henBion,  op  a  reasonioff  in  the  qoantity  of  Ex- 
•t<w  aud  i^ieiMiou.      tension.  The  oontraat,  however,  of  these  two 

qnantitiee  is  not  manifested  in  the  same  ngnal 
manner  in  the  diijanctiye  as  in  the  oategorioal  dednotiye  syllogism^ 
mora  especially  of  the  first  figure.  •  In  the  eategoriosl  dednctiye 
syllogism,  the  reasonings  in  the  two  counter  quantities  are  obtmsively 
distinguished  by  a  complete  conyeinon»  not  only  of  the  internal 
significanoe,  but  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  syllogism.  For 
not  only  do  the  relative  terms  change  places  in  the  relation  of 
whole  and  part,  but  the  conseontion  of  the  antecedents  is  reyersed; 
the  minor  premise  in  the  one  syllogism  becoming  the  major  premise 
in  the  other.  Tiiis,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  disjimctive  syllo- 
gisms. Here  tlie  s:ime  proposition  is,  in  both  quantities,  always  the 
major  premLiie  j  and  the  whole  change  that  takes  place  in  convert- 
ing a  disjunctive  syllogism  of  the  one  quantity  into  a  disjunctive 
syllogism  of  the  other,  is  in  the  silent  reversal  of  the  cojiula  from 
cue  of  its  meanings  to  another.  This,  however,  as  it  determines  no 
apparent  di£^renoe  in  single  propositions,  and  as  the  disjunctive 
somption  remains  always  the  same  proposition,  out  of  wbieh  the 
snbsomption  and  the  eoadoaon  are  evolyed,  in  the  one  quantity  as 
In  |2ie  other, — the  leyeisal  of  the  sumption,  fieom  extension  to  oomp 
^^^^^^^  prehension,  or  ftom  oomprehennon  to  eztenaiol^ 
occasions  neither  a  real  nor  an  apparent  change 


in  the  synogism.  Take^  fbr  example^  the  di^unotiye  syllogism ; 

1  S«e  Kmg,  Logik,  {  86,  Anm.  3.  Eo.—  qoaotlUtemniBlsoanunpartiam  .  .  .  ileal 

pwtatttta,  LdfA,  f  Ml,  i».  8M.    Omimt  PMpoiltto  HjrpotlMtte  ImM  tealutqaii- 

Twftiten,  ImcH,  ,  137,  (<\.  l^'h  !'•  HO.    Enser.  titntcm  -i:^'um  partim."  BMalNIVt,p.lT^ 

LigUt^  i         IXTOdOQ,  Logiea  JUstiHOa^  fi.  and  uol«  1.  —  £d.J 

SIS.]  [Staporilto  M^urtlfft  Mdlm  bM 
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But  Plato  is  learned. 

Kow  let  UH  explicate  this  into  an  intensive  and  into  an  extcuiiiYc 
syllogism^   As  in  Intensive  Syllogism  it  will  stand : 

As  an  Extrusive  Syllogism  it  will  stand ; 

J*tato  ft  fmftrfnoJ  rffltiir  imdBr  ftp  timt  iotwTKif  or  ftg  cfaw  wihgnMJ  j 

From  this  it  appeai-s,  that,  though  the  difference  of  i*easoning  in 
the  several  <niantities  of  coiupr'  hcnsifni  nrxl  extension  obtains  in 
tiisjuiu  live,  as  in  all  other  syllogisms,  it  <.locs  not,  in  the  disjunctive 
syllogism,  determine  the  same  remarkable  change  in  the  external 
construction  and  couHe<;utiou  of  the  parts,  which  it  doeb  in  categori* 
cal  syllogifiiu^. 


I 

I 

I 
I 
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S£CII027  II.— OF  IH£  P&ODUCTS  Of  THOUGHT. 

nL— l>0CTRI2tB  OF  KJiASONIXGS. 

STLLOOISMa— THBDt  DITISIOKB  ACGOBDING  TO  INTERNAL 

FOBM. 

B.  CONDITIONAL HYPOTHETICAL  AND  HYFOTHBTICO> 

DISJUNCTIVE. 

Having  now  considered  Cat('2;orical  and  Disjunctive  SyilogLsms, 
thp  next  class  of  Roasonings  afforded  by  the  ditfiTcnco  of  Tnfin-nal 
or  Kssi  ntiid  iovm  is  the  Hypothetical :  and  the  general  nature  of 
these  syUogiBtns  l»  expressed  in  the  Ibiiowing  paragraph : 

S  LXV.    Au  HyiJothetical  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning  whose 
form  is  determined  by  the  hiw  of  Reason 


•i^^itofST    *^  Consequent  1%  ii,  tberafore,  regulated 

hj  the  two  priooiplM  of  wbioh  that  Iev  is 


the  oompl«ment)— the  one^— With  the 
reason,  the  oonaeqaent  w  affirmed;  the  other, — With  the 
eonaeqneDt,  the  reason  ia  denied:  and  these  two  principles 
serendly  allbrd  the  oondition  of  its  AffirmatiTe  or  OonstmetiT% 
and  of  its  Negative  or  Destructive  form  {Modtta  ponent  §t 
ModuB  toBm$y  The  sumption  or  general  rule  in  such  a  syllo- 
gisni  is  necessarily  an  hypothedcal  proposition  {If  ^  is^  then  B 
if)*  In  sneh  a  proposition  it  is  merely  enounced  that  the  prior 
member  (A)  and  the  posterior  member  (B)  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  reason  and  consequent,  if  existing,  but  with- 
oat  it  being  detennined  whether  they  really  exist  or  not. 
Such  determinrition  must  follow  in  the  subsumption  niul  con- 
elnsion ;  and  that,  either  by  the  absolute  aflirmutiou  of  the 
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antecedent  in  the  subsumption,  and  the  illative  aliinuation  of 
the  couiieqaent  in  tlje  coiicluisiou  (the  mvdud  ponetu)  ;  or  by 
the  absolute  uegation  of  the  consequent  in  the  snbsamption, 
and  the  illatiye  negation  of  Hie  anteoedoit  in  the  eonoloaion 
(the  modus  uUaui)?'  The  general  form  of  an  hypothetical 
syllogism*  i%  tbereforoi  the  fbllowing : 

OonuBon  BfltBptloii — DT  A  li^  Am  B  ^; 

But  A  is;  But  B  is  not ; 

2%eiVbr^  B  is.  2%er^orc,  A  is  not. 

Or, 

A  B 


1)  Ifooua  Poxus  —  SifUeritpemmi  tti  (v  pUmi  trga  < 

B  A 

3}Mo]>UB  ToLLSXS— >&'j>o(emjMiaswu,-  nmpommt  wc  potet  trgo.^ 

In  illustrating  this  paragraph,  I  shall  consider,  1%  This  species  of 
syllogism  in  general ;  2*,  Its  peculiar  principle ; 
and,  8*,  Its  apema)  laws. 
1*,  ^Idkeevecy  other  speoiea of  8itn[>le  syllogism,  the  Hypothetical 
ia  made  np  of  three  propositions^ — a  anuption, 
le.BnoiiMtfMaajri.    a  aahaninption,  and  a  conohwon.  There  mnal^ 
^Jl^ '°  J  in  the  fint  place,  be  an  hypotheaeal  propoeltion 

m  i>ri>po-    ||p|^^^g      pigQ^  of  ^  general  mle^  and  fiom 

this  proposition  the  other  parts  of  the  8yllo|pani 
vmat  be  deduced.  This  first  proportion,  therefore,  contains  a 
annqption.  Bat  aa  this  proposition  contains  a  relative  and  correlaF 
tive  member,  —  one  member,  the  relative  clause,  enouncing  a  thing 

as  conditioning;  the  other,  the  correlative  clnnsc,  enouncing  n  thing 
as  conditioned  ;  and  as  the  whole  proposition  enounces  merely  the 
dependency  hetweeu  these  relatives,  and  judges  nothing  in  regard 
to  tlieir  existence  considered  apart  and  in  themselves, —  this 
enouncement  must  be  made  in  a  second  proposition,  a\  hich  sliull 
take  out  of  the  sumption  one  or  other  of  its  relatives,  aud  cat^ori- 


l[P«r  oMoftenM  ^MiNff  «ad  aribM*,  M*  Mir.,  I.  «.  fS,  £  SO,  TciMt,  lOS.  HhgW* 

Boethiua.      .^vffi?T»wo  nifP"tf,/iHn^  njurn  p,  tlnns,  h  Ana!.  Prinr.,  f.  ir>,  b.  Alex.  Aphro- 

61L   Wotf.  PktL  Rat.,  {  m,  410.  Mark  Lhia-  di^traaU,  in  AnaL  Fnor,,  ff.  87,  8S,  100,  130, 

MB  VM  tiM  tarn  "ft  pMllloii«.ad  pari*  AlS.liao.  ftlMg^flffi. Ald.,161S.  Aboot- 


tlnnrm."  and  "  n  rrmotionc  nd  remotionom  "  mmu  Author,  Ort  .^?A'fT'»"f<,  <"  41,  r^.  l.SSG. 

[Imiittuiones  Loguit.,  L.  iv.  0.  6,  (  4,  p.  240.  bcbeibler,  Optm  Logtat^  pars  iv.  p.  BoU 

Cf.  p.  248,  Salmurii,  1812.  —  Eo.]  sano,  Wistetudu^UMtn^  L^fHh  U-  SOOl 

S[On  the  IIypoth«t!c.iI  F:yT!o;;!«in  in  gen-  Walte,  Oyfiiiiwi,  Sm  Am,  JWwr.,  t  o.  a.J 
•nl,  see  Anunontuo,  in  D*  Jntrrp.,  ProoBin., 
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I 

oally  enonnoe  iU  existence  or  its  BQH-exiflteace.  This  second  pro- 
position contains,  therefore,  a  subsumption  ;  and,  through  this  sub- 
mmptioiit  a  judgment  is  likewise  determined,  in  a  third  proposition, 
with  regard  to  the  other  relative.  This  last  propoBition,  therefore^ 
contains  the  conclusion  ]iroi>or  of  the  syllogism," 

But  as  the  sumption  in  an  hypothelieal  .syllogism  contnins  two 
relative  clauses,  —  an  antecedent  and  a  conse- 
Iiia  feypotbattoil     queiit,  —  it,  therefore,  appears  double  ;  and  as 
^f>M  a  twofoM  either  of  its  two  luerabers  may  be  taken  in  the 

of iBMoning,— tbeiRo-     siibsum|)tion,  there  is,  consequently,  competent 

&  twofold  kiii<l  of  reasoning.  For  we  cun  either^ 
in  the  firbt  place,  conclude  from  the  truth  of  the 
antecedent  to  the  truth  of  the  consequent ;  or,  in  the  second  place, 
ttMitflnde  from  the  fikehood  of  the  eo&teqnent  to  the  falsehood  of 
the  anteoedent  The  fonner  of  these  modes  of  hypothetieal  in&r- 
enee  oonstitntee  what  is  sometimes  celled  the  OoMtruetive  JBypo-^ 
iMddi^bnt  more  properly  the  Jfixfos  i^onens.*— the  latter  what 
is  lometimee  called  the  JDettmcHw  jB^/patht$ioal,hut  more  properly 
the  Mfdut  ToBgMJ*'^  As  examples  of  the  two  modes : 


ModlM  Jfmm^Xf  Socrates  be  vitiwm,  he  aMritt  < 

But  Snt-nrtrx  {s  t-irinom  ; 
Tlu  ri  fiit  i ,  h/'  iiu  rits  est' i  in. 
Uodos  ToUens  —  ^  Socrates  b€  virtuum,  he  merits  cMmnf 
I  But  Socrates  does  not  merit  esteem  ; 

Ther^ore,  Ac  w  flat  vaUHauMfi 

So  mnoh  for  the  character  of  the  Hypothetical  Syllogisiit  !a 
geneiral.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  its  peculiar  principle. 

f^f*^Jf  the  essential  nature  of  an  Hypothetical  Syllcf^sm  consist 
in  this,  —  that  the  subsumption  affirms  or  denies  one  or  other  of  the 
two  parts  of  a  thought,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  n-lation 
of  the  thii^  conditioning  and  the  thing  conditioned,  it  will  be  the 

1  Kmg,  Logiie,  i  81,  Anm.  1,  p.  %L  Con*      Uer«,  1/  it  be  dag  ]s  called  rh  ijyoifiavow, 
Emt,  L«a^  f     !>.  ITS.  —  Bd.  both  by  r<'rii.iit<?tiCB  tnd  by  Stoto ;  the  rum  i$ 


:  [Xorni'ricliifiire  of  Tli.'oplirastiis  F.ndis  on  t fit  earth,  i>  cnWi^l  rh  Mfuyop  by  Veript- 

nuB,  and  other  I'eripatctlcs,  in  rvg«rd  to  tcUcf,  t6  K^yoy  bj  Stoka.  Tbe  wbolt,  # 

ByiMllMttad8ytl«giHiB,ln««ntrui«rltlitlMt  m  itay,  cl«  m     m  tt*  tmtk,  to  (wDcd 

of  111'  ^'nif^,  avin)un{vov  by  ri'riimtcl ics,  Tc)  7pf>irijf<Jv  by 
HpiyMara  vontmra  ^Koi  ( I'trlpatetic),  gtoia:  But  it  U  dag,  U /i^ToAi^-iJ  to  Pari- 
an calM  br  tbe  Stolce  MpMlMy,  paMka,  wpitT^s  to  Stata.  flkm^fhn^  Me 

Taketto  llyiiothcUcal  Jsyllogkm:  tetics,  iwi^opd.  to  Stoica.    See  rhiloponiu, 

Ififhe^av.themm  i»on  AeeartM:  1»  Mv.,  It.  I.  «.  B,  f.  60  «,  «d.  ▼•Oa^ 

ij.,,  i,  ,A.t..„:  1530.   Brandls  .S'fA'  V'j,  p  1^0.   CC  An«ef» 

Tker^ort,  iht  ttm  iM  mtth*  eartk.  inoua  Author,  On  Syttogitmt,  f.  H-] 

81 
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law  of  an  hypothetiMl  tfUofpmaf  OtuA^ — If  tba  amu^Am  or  aiiteQ»< 

dent  be  affinaed,  lo  abo  most  be  the  condi* 
2^-    p«ctiiiar  prin.    ^q^^  qt  ooDTOqucnt,  and  that  if  the  conditioned 

ciplc,— tbo  law  of  Kea-  ^  l     j     •  j         i«i      •  « 

■fli  airti  contogMMt      ^  oonteqiw&t  be  deued,  so  hkewise  xnaat  be 

the  condition  or  antecedent*  But  this  is  mani- 
festly nothing  else  than  the  law  of  Sufficient  Reason,  or  of  Reason 
and  Consequent."^  The  principle  of  this  sylloirism  is  thus  variously 
enotmced,-— ^OMto  conditione,  po)iUur  condUionattnn  ;  mtblato 

condifiofUitOy  toUitur  cotuHtio.  Or  otherwise,— 
jL  ratiom  ml  rationatum^  a  iiegatione  ratioiuiH 
ad  ne^ationmi  rationis^  valet  conitrquentia.  The  one  alternative  of 
either  rule  being  regulative     modus  jM/mns,  iliu  uliiei  ui  tlie  moohiS 

■ 

*'Bni  here  it  may  be  adoed,  why,  aa  via  oondnde  fimn  tbe  tnitb 
of  tbe  anteeedent  to  the  tfiith  of  the  eonaeqneiit 
W1.V    couDot  eon-     (a  rtaUm»  ad  rotimwUan)^  and  from  the  flJse- 
n  tUT."!!:    liooa     th.  «a»«,a«t  to  th.  VkAocA  rf  tte 
tte  tntti  tt  tk»  Ml*,    antecedent  (a  tttffOtioiM  raUonaU  ad  negaHo^ 
c«dcnt,  and  from  tiw    imo»  fofjonif),  ou  WO  Bot  eo&Temely  eonotaide 

ftl«ehood  of  (he  anle.       ^^^^^  ^j.         COnBeOUent  tO  the  truth 

cedent  to  the  raise-  ' 

hoed  off  th»  tvm-  of  ^«  antecedent,  and  from  the  faMiood  of  the 
qpwak  antecedent  to  the  fiilaehood  of  the  consequent  ? 

In  answer  to  thia  question,  it  is  mani^t  that 
this  could  be  validly  done,  only  on  the  following  supposition, 
namely,  if  every  consequent  harl  only  one  possible  antecedent ;  and 
it^  from  an  antecedent  false  as  considered  al)sohitcly  and  in  itself  it 
were  imposBible  to  have  consequents  true  as  facts. 

"Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  incompetent  to  conclude  that  bo- 
cause  B  exists,  that  is,  because  the  consequent  member  of  tlie  sump- 
tion, considered  as  an  absolute  proposition,  is  true,  therefore  the 
sujtposcd  reason  A  exists,  that  is,  therefore  the  alleged  antecedent 
member  mtut  be  tme ;  tot  B  may  have  other  Teasons  besidee  A» 
ench  as  C  or  D.  In  like  manner,  in  the  second  place,  we  ahoold 
not  be  wairanted  to  in&r,  that  hecaoee  the  aappoeed  reason  A  is 
nnreal,  and  tiie  anteeedent  member  fidae^  therefore  the  result  B  is 
alao  nnreali  and  the  consequent  member  fidse;  for  the  enstenoe  of  B 
might  be  deteimined  by  many  other  reasons  than  A.***  For  example: 

Jf  thfTf  nrc  sharpem  in  (h^  frmpnm/,  ire  oug^  net  to  goMhf 
But  th'-rf^  iin  )in  sburjuT^  in  the  ctm^KXnjff 
Tker^ore,  we  ought  to  gamble. 

r>X^  I  n>  p.  174.  -  I=^i>.  ?  Soo  Kant,  Logii,  f  t  75, 7«L  Kng»         f  O.— fts 

8  Krog,  Logik^  i  82,  p.  S56.  — £o. 
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Hare  llie  o(mmIimIoii  is  as  ftlae  as  if  we  tonymuHj  inftmd,  tliat 

**Logieiaiis  bftve  given  themaelTeB  *  world  <^  pains  in  the  dis- 
covery of  gcnenil  rules  for  the  oonver.siuri  of 
Conversion  of  Hy-     Hypothetical  Syllogisms  into  OategorioaL^  But, 
k^ik^^P,  ^         ^  ^  unnecessary,  in  so  fkr  as 

Tr»imiiwiij  applied  to  manifest  the  validity  of  an  hypo- 

thetical «yllo'j;Hru ;  for  the  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism Tnnnifestg  its  own  validity  with  an  evidence  not  less  obtrnsivo 
than  docs  the  eategorienl,  and,  therefore,  it  stands  in  no  need  of  a 
reduction  to  nny  higher  form,  as  if  it  were  of  this  u  one-sided  and 
aeoidental  ma«l ideation.  With  equal  propriety  might  v,e  inquire, 
how  a  categorical  syllogism  is  to  be  converted  into  au  JjypotheticaL 

In  the  second  place,  this  conversion  is  not 
^^N«t  9iM9*  9»     always  possible)  and,  theieforc,  It  is  never  ne- 

oessary.  In  eases  where  the  sumption  of  an 
hypoihetieal  syllogisai  contains  only  three  notions,  and  where^  of 
tihese  three  notions,  one  stsnds  to  tiie  other  two  in  the  relation  of 
n  middle  term, — in  these  oases,  an  hTpothetioal  syllogism  may 
without  diffioalty  be  redooed  to  eategorioals.  Thus,  when  the 
IbrmnUi— m,  thm  B  is,  signifies^^  A  U  G,  then  A  ia  oho  B ; 
that  is,  A  if  B^  imumueh  at  it  isC;  —  in  this  case  the  categorical 
ftnn  is  to  he  viewed  as  the  original,  and  the  hypothetical  as  the 
deriTattve."*  For  example: 

If  Caius  be  a  man,  then  he  i$  mortaii 
But  Cuius  is  a  man; 
Tkettfwe,  he  i$  MOrioL 

Here  the  notion  man  is  regarded  as  oomprehending  in  it,  or  as 
eontained  under,  the  ootion  mortal;  and  as  i^eing  comprehended 
in,  or  as  containing  under  it,  tlie  notion  Cains;  it  can,  therefore, 
serve  as  midflle  term  in  the  categorical  syllogism  to  oonneot  the 
two  notions  Caiui  and  mortal.   Thus : 

Man  is  mortal; 

Caita  is  a  man  ; 

Thf re/ore,  CbAif  iiiNartaL 

1  fFor  eiio  rr'lncH<m  of  hvpoflicticalu,  cee  wo  Knip,  I^i'i'k,  p.  866,  and  l^T'lon,  iii.  p. 

WoU.  Philos,  HiU.,  i  412.  £en«cb,  B^sttma  568.  Fries,  Logik,  )  ei,  ^  367.  BacbmaDn, 

I^ffciiWt  S         KoUiHMM,  Whmnam  £0ffwa,  Lsgih,  f  80,  Annu  i.    (In  party,  Arlitotie, 

L  !.  fmct,  ill.  (*..  1, p. 06.    Keckcrjuanii,  Ojimt,  Ar\nt.  Prmr..  L,  j.  c.  44,  ji.  274,  rcl.  rncii  (In 

t»  L  pp.  a86»  W.  QnUIos,  Ims^,  L.  UI.  0.  part),  radof,  ia  Jrut^  Qrfiuum,  fee.  dt^  p. 


fflB^p.m  mmUtlHfihH9itm,  As«ImC,  SKrat,£«dmi.W^ABB,a-Bi». 
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^In  sneh  cues  it  reqiiires  onlj  to  disoover  the  middle  teem,  in 
eider  to  redaoe  the  hypothetical  syllogum  to  a  eaftflgorioal  ibrm; 
aod  no  rales  aie  requisite  for  those  who  oomprchend  the  nature  of 

the  two  kinds  of  reasoning. 

''Bat  in  those  cases  where  the  sumption  of  an  hypothetical  Byllo 
gisra  contains  more  than  three  notions,  so  that  the  formula,  If  A 
then  B  is,  siirnitios,  If  A  is  0,  then  is  B  also  D,  —  in  such  cases, 
iiu  easy  and  direct  conversion  is  impossible,  as  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism admits  of  only  three  priucij)al  notions.     To  accomplish  a 
reduction  at  all,  we  must  make  a  circuit  throupfh  a  j)lurality  of  cat- 
egorical syllogisms  before  we  can  arrive  at  an  identical  conclusion, 
—  a  process  which,  so  far  from  tending  to  simplify  aud  explain,  con- 
cluces  only  to  perplex  and  obscure.^ 
« On  the  otfier  hand,  we  can  alwaya  eanlj  conTert  an  hypotheti- 
eal  syllogism  of  one  Ibrm  into  another,— the 
modut  ponmB  into  the  mocku  lofllms,— the 
«o*»»oa».  into  U-ino** TUlk 
thtf«f  uodiir.         done  by  n  mere  oontrapoeitioa  of  the  antece- 
dent and  eonaeqnent  of  the  aomiition.  Thw^ 
the  Ponent  or  OooatnuitiTe  Syllogism ; 

^Socrale$Uvirtuotis,0mktm6Ht9mlmmt 

But  Socnttes  is  n'rtuoii.t  ; 
Therrfon,  he  merita  e^eem, 

may  thus  be  oonTerted  into  a  Tollent  or  Destniotive  syllogism : 


JBMAcIivMimiv; 


"This  latter  syllogism,  though  apparently  a  Constructive  syllo- 
gism, is  iu  reality  a  Destructive.  For,  ifi  modo  ponente^  we  con- 
clude from  the  truth  of  the  antecedent  to  the  truth  of  the  conse- 
quent; but  here  we  really  conclude  from  the  ftleehood  of  the 
consequent  to  the  falsehood  of  the  anteoedent***  This  latter  syl- 
logbm,  if  fully  expressed,  would  indeed  be  aa  foUowa: 


But  8oarate»  ft  not  Ml  nftftmit; 
TkerrfoTtt  M  doe$  mat  not  wmit  < 


1  Comp&re  Hark  Dobcsu,  inmit.  Log.,  L.  It.  [Bolzano,  WU$emi€A4ifltkkn,  Logik,  iL  266,  p. 
e.S,i4,p.ai0«iMr>  D«r»d«a,  X^fte  JiMif-  taL]  • 
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8*.  I  noir  go  OB  to  a  statement  and  oonsidenitioii  of  fbe  ipodal 
ndes  hf  vbioh  in  hypothotioal  ayUogism  is  governed. 

p«p.  Jixvi.  so,  8pc-        IT  LXVI.  The  special  rules  by  which  an 

iTtifuii^nTuS^     Hyi'othctical  Syllogism  is  legolated  are  the 

followinrr : 

I.  A  regular  and  perfect  liypotbetieul  syllogism  must  have  three 
pro)><><itions,  in  which,  however,  more  than  three  piiueipal 
notions  may  be  found. 

II.  The  Sumption  is,  in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality,  nniform, 
being  always  Definite  and  Atlirmative;  whereas  the  JSubsump- 
tion  varies  iu  both  relations. 

III.  The  Condosiou  is  r^olated  in  qoantity  and  qoalitj  by  that 
mem1»er  of  tiio  snmptioii  whieh  is  not  siibfiiiiifld|  in  modo 
poMKUt  thej  sre  oongnwDt;  in  modo  toBenie,  they  are  opposed.' 

The  question  tonoihiog  the  spedal  laws  of  the  hypodietioal  syl* 
logisBL  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  question 

the  K«ncrai  fonn  of  hypothetical  syllogism,  ss  determined  by  its 
^^^^^P'**^^"*-  general  principle,  —  the  law  of  Reason  and 
^^"^  OonseqneDt,  —  this  question  may  be  referred 

both  to  the  whole  reasoning  and  to  its  several  parts.  The  original 
and  necessary  form  of  the  hyi)Othetical  syllogism,  as  determined  by 
its  general  principle,  we  have  already  considered.  From  thisi,  an 
already  noticed,  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  the  hypothetical,  like 
every  other  syllogism,  must  contain  a  threefold  judgment:  1",  A 
judgment  whose  eunblituent  members  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  reason  and  consequent;  2°,  A  judgment  which  sub- 
sumes as  existent,  or  non-existent,  one  or  other  of  these  constituent 
members,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  reason  and  con> 
sequent ;  and,  3**,  Finally,  a  judgment  decisive  of  Uie  existence  or 
nim^zistenoe  of  that  oonstitnent  member  which  was  not  sabsnmed 
in  the  second  judgment.  In  these  three  propositions — snmpUon, 
subsnmption,  and  oonchision — there  may,  however,  be  ibnnd  more 
than  three  princnpal  notions;  and  tins  is  always  the  ease  when  the 
sumption  contains  more  than  three  principal  terms,  as  is  exemplified 
in  a  proposition  like  the  following:  Qod  rtward mrtm^  thm  mQl 
virktom  mm  0e  also  happy.  Here^  however,  it  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  understood,  that  this  propontion,  in  which  a  larger  jdural- 
ity  of  notions  than  three  is  apparent,  contains^  howerer,  only  the 
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thoi]^  dow  tnteoedmit  «id  of  ooa  Mmnqtunls  ftr  a  lingle  oon^ 
eequent  sapposet  a  whole  aateeodfint^  how  oomptas  aoevor'  it  may 
be^  and  a  va0»  aateoedont  involra  in  it  a  wbdo  eoxueqneiiti 
though  made  up  of  aay  number  of  parts.  Both  of  these  po«sibili« 
ties  are  fleen  in  the  qgimplej  now  addneed,  of  an  hypothetical  judg- 
ment) in  whii^  there  ooonr  moie  than  three  principal  notions. 

however,  an  hypothetical  propoeition  involve 
fltoH^Mi^Bf^  ^^^y  thooght  of  a  single  antecedent  and 
logtem  bM  been  re-  of  a  single  consequent^  it  will  follow  tlmt  any 
fftHtod  aa  baving onlj  hypothoticnl  syllogism  ronsists  not  of  more  tiiati 
two  terau  Mid  two     t,}^i-ec,  but  of  k'.SH  tliaii  Tlnt-e,  capital  notinn*; 


and,  in  a  rigoroutj  hcn.sf,  this  is  actually  the 
case."*  On  this  ground,  accordingly,  some  logicians  of  great  acnte- 
nem  have  viewed  the  hypothetical  Byllnsism  as  a  syllogism  of  two 

terms  and  of  two  propositioua."  -  Thisj  is,  bow- 
ever,  erroneous;  for,  in  an  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism, there  are  virtually  three  temn*"  "Tliai  under  this  ibnn  of 
feaaoiung  a  whole  iqrllogiim  ean  he  evolved  out  of  not  more  1]ian 
two  eapital  notions  depends  on  tbiii— that  the  two  oonstttnent 
notions  of  an  hypothetiosl  syllogism  present  a  oharaeter  in  the 
sumption  altogether  dilEbrent  from  what  they  exhibit  in  the  sub- 
inmplton  and  oonolttslon.  In  the  sumption  these  notions  stand 
bound  together  in  the  relation  of  reason  and  oonseqneot,  without, 
howeyer,  any  determination  m  legsrd  to  the  reality  or  unreality  of 
one  or  other;  if  one  bOi  then  the  other  is  is  all  that  is  enottueed. 
In  the  snbsnmption,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
cnro  of  what  one  or  other  of  these  notions  compriscf?  is  expressly 
assorted,  and  thus  the  concept,  expressly  affirmed  or  expressly  de- 
nied, manifestly  obtains,  in  the  Fiihsumption,  a  wholly  dilVereiit  Big- 
niticancc  from  what  it  bore  when  oidy  enounced  a«  n  condition  of 
reality  or  unreality;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  notion  wiiich  the  sub- 
sum])tion  lell  untouched,  and  coucerning  whose  existence  or  uon- 
cxislencc  the  couclubion  decides,  obtains  a  character  altogether 
different  in  the  end  from  what  it  presented  in  the  bej^nning.  And 
thus,  in  strict  propriety,  there  are  ibund  only  three  capital  notions 
m  an  hypothelloal  syllogism,  namely,  1%  The  notion  of  the  reeipro- 
eal  dependenee  of  solgeot  and  predieate^  S%  The  no^n  of  the 
reality  or  unreality  of  the  anteeedent>  and^  8^,  The  notion  of  the 
reality  or  unreality  of  the  eonseqnent.***  So  muoh  in  exphmstion 

lEmer,  Lo^-i,  }fi8,p.l7&-6.-ED.  JLofifr,  {{  210, 2&]    ircrbart,  XdgO^  f  fli.  !!■> 

S  Bm  lUnt,  Logik,  I  75.    K*nV»  rkm  ii    «b«r,  LogOtt  f  100,  p.  W4 
*      "  by  Knig,  Logii,  J  8S— Bto^  IL 
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of  the  first  special  lav,  or  ttiat  tegtAaAy  of  tb»  gaaenl  foim  of  tbe 

.hypothetical  syllogism. 

Tbe  MGond  law  states  tlie  conditions  of  these  two  premises,' — 
that  the  Bumption,  in  reference  to  its  quantity 
and  qnnlity,  is  nnifonn,  being  always  definite, 
that  is,  singular  or  universal,  and  a^mAtivej  while  the  sabsiuup* 
tion,  in  both  relations,  remains  free. 

lu  regard  to  the  sumi>tion,  when  it  is  said  that  it  is  always  defi- 
nite, that      singuloi-  or  umvcrsul,  and  iiliirnui- 
Tbat  tiM  MovtfM     live^  xiua  must  be  understood  in  a  qualified 

ii  nlwavi*  definite  to  m       i.>        ^i     ^  *^  •  ^     j  «_ 

b«  undcrrtood  in  a  Tottohing  the  former,  il  msj  indeed  }m 


Mdd  that  quantity  may  be  altogether  thrown 
ont  of  aoooont  in  an  hypotbetleal  syllogism.^ 
Tot  a  .naaoa  being  onee  anpposed,  its  eonaeqnent  is  neoeMaiily 
affirmed  vithonit  limitattcm ;  and,  hy  the  diqnnoUon,  the  extension 
or  oomprehenaum  of  the  aa^eot  la  so  defined,  that  the  opposite 
detenninationa  must  together  wholly  exhaust  it.  It  may,  indeed, 
sometimes  appear  as  if  what  was  enounced  in  an  hypothetical  aninp* 
tion  were  enotmced  only  of  an  indefinite  number, — of  some;  and 
it,  consequently,  then  assumes  tbe  form  of  a  particular  proposition. 
For  in&tanee,  Jf  some  men  are  vi'f'tu'*"^,  fJiOi  some  other  men  (inj 
vicious.  But  here  it  is  easily  seen  tliat  such  judgments  are  of  au 
universal  or  exhaustive  nature.  In  the  proj)o.sition  adduced,  the 
real  antecedent  is,  ^  sotm  men.  {o/dy)  ufn  virluou^'i ;  the  real  eon- 
sequent  is,  then  aU  other  men  are  vidom.  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  better  had  the  relative  totality  of  the  major  proposition  of  a 
hypothetical  syllogism  been  expressed  by  another  term  than  unioer- 
8al.'  For  the  same  reason  it  is,  that  the  difiOsrenoe  of  extensive  and 
comprdienave  ijmutitity  dflterminea  no  external  change  in  the  ex* 
pieasion  of  an  hypothetloal  syllogism ;  for  every  hypothetieal  syUo* 
gjgin  remains  the  same,  whether  we  read  it  in  the  one  quantity  or 
in  the  other. 

In  regard  to  the  other  statement  of  the  nde^  that  the  enmption 
of  an  hypothetioal  syllogiflin  ninst  he  always 
Jmvt^bShn^ ^    affirmative, — tbis^  Ukewiae,  demanda  a  word  of 

illnstratioB.  It  is  troe  that  tlie  antecedent  or 
the  eoDaeqnent  of  anch  a  sumption  may  he  n^ative  as  well  as 
qfflnnatire ;  for  example,  ^  Cains  be  not  virtuous,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  r»tp6e$;  ^  tht  9m  be  w4  rUm^  it  i»  not  day.  Bat  here  the 

1  LS«e  Alexuider  i^rodinienfl*,  In  AmL  i  See  above  p.  188.  Cumpare  £ee«r,  X^ofifc, 
Aht.,  e  S  a.  AbKa,  ad.  Braadia,  p.m   f  V^^lTt-lD. 

above,  fp.  1^  m  —  £i>.J 
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propontioii,  as  an  bypotheticil  jiidgia«iit^  is  and  must  be  affirmatiTe. 
For  the  alBnnatiye  in  aaoh  a  Judgment  ia  contained  in  the  poaitiTe 
aaaertion  of  the  dependence  of  oonseqaent  or  antecedent ;  and  if 
aneh  a  dependence  be  not  alBnned,  an  hypotbetieal  judgment  can- 
not exiat 

In  regard  to  what  is  stated  in  the  rale  concerning  the  conditions 
of  tbe  subiumption,  —  that  this  may  either  be 
general  or  particular,  affirmative  or  negative,  — 
it  will  not  be  requisite  t'  t^r^y  anything  in  illustration.  For,  as  tlie 
8ubsuirij)(ioii  is  iiiorely  un  al)solnte  assertion  <  r  a  single  member  of 
the  gumption,  and  as  such  member  may,  as  an  isolated  proposition, 
be  of  any  quantity  or  any  quality,  it  follows  that  the  subsomption 
is  equally  unlimited. 

In  reloreuco  to  the  third  rule,  which  states  that  the  conclubiou  is 
regulated  in  quantity  and  quality  by  thnt  mem- 
^  ber  of  the  sumption  which  ia  not  aubeumed,  and 

this  in  modopemmUe  by  congmenee^  in  modo  toUente  hj  oppodtion, 
it  will  not  be  requisite  to  eay  much. 

**In  the  condaaion,  the  latter  dauae  of  the  sumption  is  affirmed 
in  modoponenie,  becanse  the  former  is  affirmed  in  the  subsnmption. 
In  this  case,  tbe  conclusion  has  the  same  quantity  and  quality  as  the 
clause  which  it  affirms.  £i  modo  tollente  the  antecedetit  of  the 
sumption  is  denied  in  the  conclusion,  because  in  the  snlwumptlon 
the  consequent  clause  hud  been  denied.  There  thus  emerges  an 
opposition  between  tliat  tlansse,  as  denied  in  the  conclusion,  and 
that  clause  as  aftirmcJ  in  the  sumjition.  The  conclusion  is  thus 
always  opposed  to  the  antecedent  of  tlio  sumption  in  quniitity,  or 
in  quality,  or  in  both  together,  according  as  this  is  ditlereutiy  deter- 
mined by  the  dittiereut  coostitution  of  the  propositions.  For 
example: 


I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  class  of  syllogisms 

a.  HypntlwtiwHib-  afforded  by  the  Internal  Form,  —  the  claas  of 
jiiKcUvo  or  DOm^  Dilemmatic  or  Hypothetioo-diijjnnotive  Syllo* 
mmic  sjriiogiuB..  gjgj^  £  comprisc  ft  gsncnl  enunoiation  of 
their  nature  in  the  following  paragnph. 

1  King,  £«ftt,  1 88|  p.  SK.— BSk 
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1  LXVU.  If  the  sumption  of  a  synogism  bo  at  onoe  hypo- 
ihelioal  and  diqmiotiTe^  and    In  the  iab> 
rJ^^u^^^J^    wimptian,  the  whole  di^nnetion,  a»  a  oonae- 
Byuogia*  «*  nb    qii6nt»  be  iublated,  ui  order  to  BuUate  the 
iMBM  antecedent  in  the  oondnmon ;  soch  a  rea- 

BODing  ia  called  an  Mypotheti^hdi^nctive  SyUogism^  or  a 
JJikmma,  The  fi>nn  of  thia  ayllogiani  ia  the  following : 

\  Tf  A  frtsf,  then  dtjxfr  B  ct  C  tsUtaf 

Jiut  tmliitr  H  uor  C  frisfs  ; 
Ther^orCf  A  does  not  exiat.^ 

We  hare  fonnerlj  aeen  that  an  hypothetioal  may  be  oombined 

jBxpiioMiotk  *  dii^nnotiYe  judgment;  and  if  a  pioposi- 

tion  of  Booh  a  oharaeter  be  plaoed  at  the  head 
of  a  Teaooning,  we  have  the  Hypothetioo-di^onotiTO  Syllogum  or 
Dilemma.  Thia  reawning  ia  properly  an  hypothetical  aylloginn,  in 

which  the  relation  of  the  antecedent  to  the  ooiuequent  is  not  abeo- 
lutely  affirmed,  but  affirmed  throngh  opposite  and  reciprocally  esE* 
doaire  predicates.  Jlf  A  exittf  then  either  B  or  C  exist.  The 
snmpUon  is  tbns  at  once  hypothetical  and  disjunctive.   The  sub- 

sumption  then  denies  the  disjunctive  members  contained  in  the  con- 
sequent or  posterior  clause  of  the  sumption.  Sttt  neither  J>  nor  C 
exist.  And  tlicn  the  inference  is  drawn  in  tjio  conclusion,  that  the 
TPa.xon  given  in  the  antecedent  or  prior  clause  of  the  sumption  must 
likewise  be  denied.    Therefore  A  does  not  exist?  For  example ; 


jy  »Mwt><ii<tt«ow%i«aioiiifflh  ftriwjfcitewiMliBWl  recognizing 
Mntf  good  (oi  am  vMlij/mi  cgady,  or  (hepower  ifwOlbig  U  (oi  ajhe  agent}, 

All  wan  iiiiriirfi  iirffllrt*  iBtf  iwwni' flf  fffpfpflifrfi^^  imw* 
At  jwMcr  ^wfOtfio  It  (ctf  a  Jim  ngeat)  $ 

SUtfMftnL  MOB  it  Moraflhf  fWDomfili  htbum 

"An  hypothetico-dlsiunctive  syllogism  is  called  the  dilemma  or 
horjted  syUogistu  iu  the  broader  acceptation  of 
IMsntfoM  of  4i*     the  term  {dilemma^  ceratinm,  comtttus  sc.  syllo- 
MiT^^^liMi^^^  Wc  must  not,  however,  confoun<l  the 

cormitus  and  crocodilinw  of  the  ancients  with 
onr  hypothetico-disjanoti7e  syllogism.  The  former  were  sophisms 
of  a  particnkr  kind,  whioh  we  are  hereafter  to  oonsider;  the  latter 

J  Krng,  Z^  gd.  j  ST.  —  Ed.    [Cnmmy  am    267.   Aldrich,  AndnneiUa  L<v«(»*  o.  ir.  f  3,  p. 
TNacl«r,£4r>i,U.p.U)8n«.  That  the  Dilem-    107,  Oxford,  1862.  rintoer, 
m  b  >»lg»tiTO  tBdMtlon,  (M  Wolllfl,  La^im,    jf|>Aonjiinefi,  i.  {  p. 
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is  a  regular  and  Iflgitlmate  t<am  of  leafloning.  Itt  regard  to  the 

application  of  the  ietma,  it  is  called  tlie  cormiim  or  homed  tyUo- 

guniy  bccaase  in  the  sumption  the  disjunctive  members  of  the  oon- 
scqncnt  are  opposed  lilcc  horns  to  the  assertion  of  tlie  rulvcrsnry; 
with  tlicso,  wo  tlirow  it  from  one  side  to  the  otlior  in  the  subsump- 
tion;  in  order  to  toss  it  altogether  away  in  the  conclusion.  If  the 
disjunction  lias  only  two  members,  the  syllogism  is  then  called  a 
diletJdfid  (itcwmid)  in  the  strict  and  proper  signification,  literally 
double  sumption.  Of  this  the  example  previously  given  is  an  in- 
stance. If  it  has  three,  lour,  or  li\  e  nieuibcrs,  it  is  called  trilunma 
(tricornis)^  tetralemma  (j2uadricorn%8)jp€ntalernma  (quinquecomis) ; 
it  more  tliao  fonr,  it  iB|  howoTor,  nsoally  called  polylemma  (rnnik- 
tomU).  But)  in  tba  koeer  a^ifloaliaB  of  the  wofd,  JHimma  is  a 
feaesio  ezpreeBion  ibr  any  or  all  of  thaae.''^ 

**•  Conaidered  in  itself  the  hypotlietieo^i^iuMtive  sjUogiam  is  not 
to  be  njectedy  fi>r  in  this  Ibrm  of  leaaoning 

Enk.  for  .iftins  •    ^  conolndo  with  oogenoy,  inoTided  we  attend 

proposjcU  Dilemma.  ,.        T  «  «, 

to  the  laws  already  given  m  regafd  to  the  hypo- 
thatioal  and  disjunctive  syllogisms.  It  is  not,  howeyer,  to  be  de- 
nied, that  this  kind  of  syllogism  ia  vsiy  eaaly  abused  for  the  purpose 

of  deceiving,  through  a  treacherous  appearance  of  solidity,  and  from 

terrifying  a  timorous  ndrersnry  by  its  horned  aspect.  In  the  sifting 
of  a  proposed  dilemma,  we  ought,  therefore,  to  look  closely  at  the 
three  following  particuhr*?:  —  1%  Whether  a  veritable  couBequeuee 
subnihtji  between  the  rmiecedent  and  consequent  of  the  sumption ; 
2",  Whether  the  opj.ositiou  in  the  consequent  is  thorough-going  and 
valid  ;  and,  3^,  Whether  in  the  suhsumi)tion  the  disjunctive  uiem- 
bere  are  legitimately  sublated.  Fur  the  example  of  a  dilemma 
which  violates  these  conditions,  take  the  following: 


or  pffTifttrrv ; 
But  riiiiir  iiumns  mnc  of  thtse ; 
Ther^ore,  virtue  itnota  hc^  worth  attainitig. 

Here : — Ihe  inference  in  general  is  inTalid :  for  a  thing  rosy 
be  worth  acquiring,  though  it  does  not  sectve  any  of  those  advanta^ 
ges euumeratcd.  2°.  The  disjunction  is  incomplete;  for  there  are 
other  goods  which  yirtne  insureSy  though  it  may  not  insure  those 
here  op[>osed.  8*.  The  subsumption  is  also  vicions  ;  for  virtue  hns 
frequently  obtained  fi>r  its  posaeaaon  the  very  advantages  here 
denied." ' 

iKniK.toe  «<.  Anni.,2.  — Ed.  [CtKMk-  «  Knf^  IifiK  i  87»  Aan.a»pbttt»— 
«nMDa,  (l^ti.  1^.108,  TWO  &». 
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Beibve  ktvmg  tliis  ralgect,  it  mxy  be  pnptt  to  make  two  obaer* 
yatioiis.   The  first  of  these  b,  that  though  ii  hat 

T!ie  whole  Of  the     been  Stated  that  Categorical  SyllogiBins  are  gov- 

ttSr  oiSiiSiiiu^*  ^®  ^""^^      Identity  and  Contradio- 

metaded  Middle,  and  ^^on^  that  DiBjaoctive  Syllogisms  are  governed 
BM«on  and   Como-     by  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  and  that  Hypo- 

thctical  Syllogisms  are  governed  by  the  law 
0^  of  lieasoii  and  Consequent,  —  this  j^tntemcnt 

is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  as  if,  in  ilie-se 
several  chxisses  of  syllogism,  no  other  law  were  to  be  found  iu 
operation  except  that  by  which  their  peculiar  form  is  determined. 
Such  a  suj)j)osition  would  l>e  altogether  erroneous,  for  in  all  of  tliese 
differenl  kinds  of  syllogisui,  besides  the  law  by  which  tjikch  class  is 
princi])ally  i  egulated,  and  from  which  it  obtains  its  distinctive  char- 
acter, all  the  oCben  oontribatey  ihoogh  in  a  lea*  aUmiTe  maDner,  to 

allow  and  to  nooeiaitate  the  prooess.  Thna^ 
Thio  iiiuMrnted  thoQgh  tho  laws  of  Idoiitl^  and  Contradiotion 
syUogiL^**'*^         ^        "^^^  pwiSmlnently  ngulate  the 

Oategoiioal  Syllogiam,*— atill  without  the  lawa 
of  Ezdaded  Ifiddk^  and  Reason  and  Gon8eqaent»  aU  inlerenoe  in 
these  syllogisms  would  he  impossible.  Thus,  though  the  law  ef 
Identity  affords  the  basis  o£  all  aflirmative^  and  the  law  of  Contra- 
diction the  >^;i:'is  of  all  negative^  i^Uogisms,  Still  it  is  the  law  of 
Excluded  Middle  which  legitimates  the  implication,  that,  besides 
affirmation  and  negation,  there  is  no  other  possible  quality  of  predi- 
cation. In  like  manner,  no  inference  iu  categorical  reasoning  could 
be  drawn,  were  we  to  exrlude  Ihc  detenni nation  of  n<'n<on  and 
Consequent.  For  we  only,  in  deductive  reasoning,  cuiumde  of  a 
pait  what  we  assume  of  i  wiiole,  inasmuch  as  wu  think  the  whole  as 
the  reason,  — the  condaion,  —  the  antece<lent,  — ^by  which  the  part, 
as  a  consequent,  is  determined;  and  we  only,  iu  inductive  reason- 
ing conclude  of  Uie  whole  what  wc  assume  of  all  the  parts,  inasmuch 
as  we  thbk  all  the  parts  as  the  reason, — the  oonditiouy  — the  ante> 
eedent» — hy  which  the  whole,  as  a  oonsequent,  is  dstennlned.  In 

point  of  &ot)  logically  or  fttmally,  the  law  of 
m  law  of  MMWr  Identity  and  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent 
form.li>  tho^mr^ith    |^     ftfflnnative  &nn,  aie  at  bottom  the  same  j 

tbat  of  Beafon  and  .  «•«  1 

the  law  of  Identity  ooostttntss  only  the  Isiw  of 


Reason  and  Consequent^— the  two  xelatiYea 
being  conceived  ffimultanconsly,  that  ia^  aa  aubjeet  and  predicate ; 
the  law  of  Reason  and  Conaequsot  constitutes  only  the  law  of 
Identity)  the  two  xelatiTes  beiBg  oonoeiTed  in  ssquenos^  that  ii^  aa 
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nteoeieiit  and  oonseqneDt*  And  ts  the  law  of  Reason  ind  Gon- 
■eqnent,  in  its  positive  form,  is  only  that  of  Identity  in  movoment; 
so,  in  its  negative  form,  it  is  only  that  of  Contradiction  in  movement. 
In  Di^onotive  Syllogisms,  again,  though  the  law  of  Exoioded 
Middle  be  the  principle  which  bestows  on  them 
2jin]L>w«juiicUirettyi-     their  peculiar  form,  still  these  Byllogisms  arc  not 

independent  of  the  \a\s's  of  Identity,  of  Contra- 
diction, and  of  Reason  and  Consequent.  The  law  of  Kxeliided 
Mid<lk;  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  the  laws  of  Identity  and 
Contradiction ;  these  it  implies,  and,  without  the  i)rinci[ile  of  Keasou 
and  Consequent,  no  movement  from  the  condition  to  the  condi- 
tiuiinL  that  is,  from  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  one  couu  adictory 
to  the  atlinnaiion  or  negation  of  the  other,  would  be  possible. 
Finally,  in  Hypothetical  Syllogisms,  though  the  law  of  Beaaoil 
and  Consequent  be  the  pfomineat  and  distinQ- 


nViSiiM^^^*"""*^  principle,  BtUl  the  \m  of  Identity,  Contra. 
^  diction,  and  Bxoladed  Middle  are  also  there  aft 

mnrlc  The  law  of  Identity  affords  the  oonditioa  of  AflbrmatiTe  or 
ConitractiTe,  and  the  hiw  of  Contradiction  of  Negative  or  Destruo- 
ttre^  Hypotfaetioab;  while  the  law  of  Bxdnded  Mddle  limits  the 
leasoning  to  these  two  modes  alone. 

The  seoond  observation  I  have  to  malce^  Is  one  suggested  by  a 
difficulty  which  has  been  proposed  to  me  in 

Difflcttityfai  regard  j^g^  the  doctrine,  that  all  reasoning  is 
to  tte  dMtrlM,  tint  ^ 

•ni«MoniD«;  i«  cither  ^^^m  whole  to  part,  or  from  the  parts  to 

ftom  whole  to  part  or  the  wholc.  The  difficulty,  which  couid  only 
from  the  paru  to  Ui»  Yi&ve  presented  it.self  to  an  acute  and  observant 
Wfuto,— obvia  intellect,  it  gave  me  much  satisfaction  to  hear 

proposed  ;  and  I  shall  have  still  greater  gratification,  if  I  should 
be  able  to  remove  it,  by  showing  in  what  sense  thu  doctrine 
advanced  is  to  be  understood,  it  was  to  this  effect:  —  In  Cate- 
gorical Syllogisms,  deductive  and  indaetive^  intenrive  and  extMi* 
dve,  the  reasoning  is  maalftstly  from  whole  to  part,  or  from  the 
parts  to  the  wholoi  end,  therefiwe,  in  regard  to  the  doetrine  in 
question,  as  relatiTe  to  categorical  reasoninj^  there  was  no  difficult. 
Bat  this  was  not  the  case  in  regard  to  Hypothettcsl  SyUogisms. 
These  are  go?emed  by  the  law  of  Reason  and  Conseqaent»  and  it 
does  not  appear  how  the  antecedent  and  oonseqaent  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  whole  and  part. 

In  showing  how  the  reason  and  the  conseqnent  arc  to  be  viewed 
as  whole  and  part,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  repeat,  that  the  rasson 

4m  F«MM  dfrAON^M  p.  101  «Mf,SliBlMig»iaiS.] 
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or  autccedent  means  the  condition^  that  is,  the  complement  of  all, 

trithtnit  trhieli  something  else  woald  not  be; 
Thii  maninr  torn,    and  tbe  oonsequent  meant  the  eontKHonod,  that 
.idomt  with  r^Kpect    ^      oomplemont  of  aU  diat  la  detemuned  to 

AoiawtauaBdCaa.  must  farther  hear  in  mind,  that  we  have  nothing 
•eqoent  .re  equal  to  to  do  with  thlngB  8tandinff  In  the  fdatlon  of 
1,,^  reason  and  oonseqnent,  except  m  so  ftr  as  thej 

are  thought  to  stand  in  that  relation ;  it  is  with 

the  ratio  corpioscendi^  not  with  the  ratio  et^endi^  that  we  have  to 
do  in  Logic;  the  former  is,  in  fact,  alone  properly  denominated 
ren!*on  and  consequent^  while  the  latter  ought  to  be  distinguished 
as  anrtp  jnxl  effect.    The  rtrfio  esscndi,  or  the  law  of  Cause  and 
Eftl'ct,    i:i  indeed  only  be  thought  under  tlie  form  of  the  nifio  cog- 
noBCtiidi^  or  of  the  princi))h'  of  Reason  and  Consequent;  but  as  the 
two  are  not  couvcrtihle,  iiKiMinn-h  as  the  one  is  far  more  extensive 
than  the  other,  it  is  proper  lo  distinguish  them,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
to  be  recollected,  that  Logic  is  alone  conversant  with  the  ratio  cog- 
noecendi,  or  the  law  of  Reason  aud  Consequent,  m  alone  couveitiaut 
with  the  form  of  thongfatb 
This  heing  nndentood,  if  the  reason  he  ooooeived  as  thai  whieh 
oonditioos,  in  other  words,  as  that  whieh  eon- 
ueno«tben».oi.or  ^  nooessity  of  tho  ozisCence  of  tbo  con- 

eonditioD  muit  con-  ^     ,^  ,  _^  ^m.  x        •  •  j 

tMi>tb«eoueqa«iit.      ••qoent;  It  18  evident  that  it  is  oonoeived  aa 

oontalning  the  confteqnent  For,  In  the  first 
piaee,  a  reason  is  only  a  reason  if  it  be  a  Boffloient  reason,  that  ia^  if 
it  comprise  all  the  oondittons,  that  is,  all  that  neoessithtes  the  exist- 
enee,  of  the  consequent;  for  if  all  the  oonditions  of  anything  are 
present,  that  thing  must  necessarily  exist,  since,  if  it  do  not  exist, 
then  some  condition  of  its  existence  must  have  been  wnntinjj,  that 
is,  there  was  not  a  sufticient  ix'ason  of  its  existence,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  supposition.  In  the  sccoihI  phice,  if  the  reason,  the 
sufficient  reason,  be  conceived  as  ooniju  isinc:  all  the  conditions  of 
the  existence  of  the  consequent,  it  must  be  comeived  m  comprising 
the  consequent  together ;  for  if  the  consequent  be  supposed  to  con- 
tain in  it  any  one  part  not  conceived  as  contained  in  the  reason,  it 
may  contain  two,  three,  or  any  namhw  of  parts  equally  encontained 
In  the  reason,  consequently  it  may  he  conceived  as  altogether  un- 
eontained  in  the  reason.  Bat  this  is  to  suppose  that  it  has  no 
reason,  or  that  it  is  not  a  consequent;  which  again  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis.  The  law  of  Beason  and  Consequent,  or  of  the 
Condition  and  the  Conditioned,  is  only  in  fiict  another  expression 
of  Aristotle's  law,  that  the  whole  is  neoesNzily  ooneeived  as  prior 
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to  tlMf  p«it|  Mum  parU  prim       me&m  mL^  It  ii^  1iow«w, 

mora  aooorate;  Ibr  Aiirtotle^s  law  is  either 
Tbe  iMw  «r  B«aaoo  inaooonSe  or  Mnbiguoui;  Inaooorste^  for  it  is 
lo^rrTp^  J  of  i»o  mere  tme  to  lay  that  the  whole  ie  neceesarily 
AriMtM  imw,  tkat  pn<v  IB  the  ordof  of  tbongfat  to  the  puU,  tiian 
trie  wtioie  is  necen*.  to  Bay  that  the  parte  are  neceaearfly  prior  in  the 
my  couceivea«i«ior  ^  thought  to  tho  whole.  Whole  and 

to  the  part, 

parts  are  relatives,  and  as  such  are  necegsnrily 
coexistent  in  thought.   Bat  while  eadi  implies 
the  other,  and  the  notion  of  pach  necessitates 
the  notion  q£  the  otiicr,  m-o  may,  it  is  evident,  view  cither,  in 

thuuglit,  as  t)>o  conditioning  or  antecedent, or  as 
.  ,  ,**     the  conditioned  or  consequent.  Thus,  on  the  one 

viowod  ill  tiioii;;iit  hand,  we  may  regard  tlic  whole  as  the  prior  and 
eitb«r  ia  Uw  coodi*  determining  notion,  as  containing  the  parts,  and 
ortitht  MNi»  the  parts  as  the  posterior  and  determined  notion, 
as  contained  by  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  regard  the  paiti  aa  the  pnor  and  determining  notion,  as  eon* 
ititBting  the  wliotoi  end  the  whole  aa  the  posterior  and  determined 
notion,  aa  oonatititted  hy  the  parts.*  Tn  the  fonner  oase^  the  whole  is 
thoiigfat  as  the  reasoa»  the  parts  are  thong^  aa  the  oonseqnent;  in 
the  latter,  the  porta  are  thoc^t  as  the  reason,  the  whole  is  thought  ss 
the  eonaeqaeut.  Now,  in  so  far  as  the  whole  is  thought  as  the  rea- 
aon,  there  will  be  no  difltenlty  in  admitting  that  the  reason  is  oon* 
oeired  as  containing  the  parts.  But  it  may  be  askied,  how  can  tiie 
parts,  when  thought  as  the  renson,  be  said  to  oontain  the  whole? 
To  this  the  answer  is  easy.  All  the  parts  contain  the  wliole,  just  as 
much  as  tlie  whole  contains  all  the  parts.  Objectively  considered, 
the  whole  doo«  not  coTitain  all  the  parts,  nor  do  all  the  parts  con- 
t^  the  whole,  for  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  are  preci&tily  equiva- 
lent, absolutely  identical.  But,  subjeciively  considered,  that  is, 
as  mere  thoughts,  wc  may  either  think  the  whole  by  all  the  parts, 
or  think  all  the  parts  by  the  whole.  If  we  think  all  the  parts  by 
the  wholes  wo  aaboidiiiate  the  notion  of  the  parts  to  the  notion  of 


1  Mftapky$ie$,  ir.  11.   Artstotla,  however, 

ooticcivcd  n.«  octtially  eoniflltntpd,  muft  be 
regarded  a*  prior  to  tlie  parta;  tor  the  laUer 
Mriyaxbt  m  pert*  in  Mbtftan  to  ttewhilfc 
Potentially,  however,  the  parts  may  be  re- 
garded m  priur;  lur  tli*-  whole  mi^lit  be 
Swtmjrwl  ■>  1 1 .1  "H  m  without  the  destruction 
•f  the  partfl.  Where  the  whole  to  not  0OB« 
•iivtid  as  aclaall>  couttituted,  this  nlMim  ii 
itfWMd.  Ttai  AxiaolM  nto  sugr  be  n- 


garded  as  eoiixtensiTe  with  that  given  In  the 
text.  See  tlie  next  not«.*«JBa. 

s  This  is  substantially  cxprssaed  by  Arts* 
totle,  /.  c,  whose  dhttfnetion  is  appUcabb 
Cfther  to  the  order  ot  ihoiight  or  to  that  of 
exi»tenoe.  nark  y4r*S*M  («. mgAnied  as  » 
complete  syHteini,  the  whole  la  adaaily,  tha 
parts  are  only  poUMitinllv,  cxMent;  while,  on 
tlM  other  hMiMl,  «ar4  ^ofxur  (j.  «^  regarded 
Mdborganlaad  alaoentsK  the  pwliCxJitM* 
InUy.thowhoteottlypMtiaUjr.— Kb. 
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the  whole ;  that  is,  we  conceive  the  parts  to  exist,  as  we  coflodTe 
their  existence  given  through  existenoe  of  the  irbole  containiiig 
them.  If  we  think  the  whole  hj  all  the  p8rtB»  we  tabordlnate  flie 
notion  of  the  whole  to  (he  notion  of  the  parts;  that  ia^  we  conceive 
the  whole  to  exists  m  we  eoneeive  its  existenoe  given  thvoogih  the 
eajstenee  of  the  parts  which  eonstitnte  it  Now,  in  the  one  csse^ 
we  think  the  whole  as  conditioning  or  comprising  the  parts,  in  the 
other,  the  parts  as  oonditioning  or  oompriting  the  whole.  In  the 
faxmer  case,  the  parts  are  thought  to  exist,  becauAO  thdr  whole 
exists ;  in  the  latter^  the  whole  is  thought  to  exist,  becaase  its  parts. 
ezisU  In  either  case^  the  prior  or  determioiDg  notion  is  thought  to 

comprise  or  to  contain  the  posterior  or  deter- 
AnpUoation  of  tUs     mmed.    To  apply  this  doctrine :  On  the  one 

hand,  every  science  is  true  only  as  all  its  scv- 


of  the  difBeolty 

fwrtoQ^ ilatod.  eral  rules  ai'c  true  ;  in  this  instrmrf^  the  science 

is  conceived  as  the  dctorniined  notion,  that  is, 
as  contained  in  the  aggregate  of  its  constituent  rules.  On  the 
other  hand,  each  rule  of  any  science  h  true  only  as  the  science 
itself  is  true  ;  in  tliis  instance  the  rule  is  coucuivcd  as  the  deter- 
mined notion,  that  is,  as  contained  in  the  whole  science^  Thus, 
every  single  syllogism  obtains  its  logical  legitimacy,  because  it  is  a 
oonseqnent  of  the  dootrine  of  syllogism;  the  lirtter  is,  therefore^ 
the  reason  of  each  several  ayllogisni,  and  the  whole  science  of 
Logic  is  abolished,  if  each  sevwal  syllogism,  oonfimned  to  this  doo^ 
trine,  be  not  valid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scknce  of  Logics  as  a 
whde^  is  onlj  necessary  Inasmnob  ss  ite  complementary  doctrines 
am  necessary ;  and  these  are  only  necessary  inasmuch  as  their  indi- 
'ridnal  a|^)licationa  are  necessary ;  if  Log^c,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  be 
not  necessary,  the  necessity  of  the  parts,  which  constitute,  deter- 
mine, and  comprehend  that  whole,  is  snbrertcd.  In  one  relation, 
therefore,  reason  and  consequent  are  as  the  whole  and  a  contained 
part,  in  another,  as  all  the  parts  and  the  constitut(>«l  or  comjirised 
whole.  But  in  both  relations,  the  reason  —  the  tieierniining  notion 
—  in  thought,  as  involving  in  it  the  existence  of  the  consequent  or 
detcnnined  notion.  Thus,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  genus  is  the 
detci  aiuiiug  notion,  or  rcaiion,  out  of  which  are  evolved,  as  conse- 
quents, the  species  and  individual ;  in  another,  the  individual  is  the 
determining  notion  or  reason,  out  of  which,  as  consequents,  are 
evidved  the  q>ecies  and  genus.*  In'Uke  manner,  if  we  regai^  the 
subject  as  that  in  which  the  attributes  inhere^— in  this  view  the 
salgeet  is  the  reascm,  that  is,  the  whole,  of  which  the  attributea  are 

1  Tbk  k  exprewly  allowed  by  ArtotoU*,    W.  Hunllton  binuelf,  DtMMMtMM,  p.  ITS.  — 
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•  part;  vhomui  if  vc  teg^  the  iMribntes  m  tli«  modes  tliroiigib 
whkh  alone  the  snlgeet  oan  exiat^  in  this  viev  the  attributes  are 
the  xeaeoD,  that  is*  the  who2e»  of  whidi  the  ialjeot  la  a  part.  In  a 

'  word,  whatever  wc  think  as  conditioned)  we  thiiik  aa  eimtainc-cl  by 
iometbu^  else,  that  i%  either  as  a  part,  or  as  a  conatitnted  whole; 
whatevOT  we  thinlL  as  eonditioning,  we  think  either  as  a  containing 
whole,  or  as  a  sum  of  constituting  parts.    What|  therefore,  the 

suTTiptioii  of  an  hypothetical  sylh^^ism  denotes,  is  simply  this:  If 
a  notion  conceived  as  conditioning,  and,  tiieretore,  as  involving  B, 
exist,  then  li  also  is  necessarily  conceived  to  exist,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
conceived  as  ftilly  conditioned  by,  or  as  involved  in,  A.  1  am  afraid 
that  what  I  have  now  said  may  not  be  found  to  have  removed  the 
difficulty,  but  if  it  suggest  to  you  a  train  of  reflection  which  may  lead 
you  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  your  own  eflbrt,  it  will  have 
done  better. 

So  much  for  Hypothetioo-disjanctive  syllogisms,  the  last  of  the 
fyae  clasBcs  deteimined  by  the  internal  form  of  reasoning.  In  these 
^Mir  syllogisms, —the  Gategorioal,  the  Di^onetiTe,  the  Hypothet- 
ioa],  and  the  HypothetioO'diiiJimotlTe^ — all  that  they  exhibit  is  oon- 
finmable  to  the  neecaoaiy  laws  of  thonghti  and  they  are  each  die- 
tingiiished  from  the  other  by  th^  ess^tial  satore;  for  their 
aomptions,  as  jadgmenta,  present  eharacters  fundamentally  differ- 
ent! from  the  sumption,  as  a  general  mle^  the  Talidity  of  syllo- 
giama  primaiiiy  and  piinoipaUy  depends. 
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BBCTION  II.— OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT, 
m,  — DOCTRINE  Oh'  REASOMNGS. 

SyLLOGISMS.  — TIIEDi  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  EXTERNAL 

70BM. 

A.  COMPLBX, — SPIOHEIBBMA  AND  SOBITES. 

Jv  our  trattnmt  of  Sylloc^isms,  ire  liavo  liithorto  taken  note  only 
of  the  Internal,  or  Essential  Form  of  lieason- 
Syliogtans,— ttidf  lU\t^  besides  this  interaal  or  essential  form, 


there  is  another,  an  External  or  Aecidental 
Form;  and  as  the  former  was  contained  in  the  reciprocal  reiaLiuns 
of  the  constitnent  parts  of  the  syllogism,  as  determined  by  tlio 
nature  of  the  tliinking  subject  itself^  so  the  latter  is  contained  in  the 
outer  expression  or  cuouucenieut  of  the  same  parts,  whereby  the 
tenus  and  propositions  are  Taiioosly  affeoted  in  respect  of  fhdr 
number,  position,  and  Ofder  of  oonsecotkm.  The  Tftrieties  of  Syl^ 
logism  ariaing  from  their  external  fynxi  may,  I  think,  be  oon- 
▼eniently  rednoed  to  the  three  heads  eipre§Bed  in  the  foUoinng 
ptngraph: 

%  Lav  ill.  SyQogftnnii  in  leepeot  of  thdr  External  Form, 
admit  of  a  threefold  modification.  For 
■imlTi'irafiiiiiiii  ^hiJe,  as  pure,  they  are  at  onoe  Simple^ 

eordinc  to  mrtoMi    and  Comj^ete^  and  Meffular^  ao^  aa  qnali^ 

fied,  they  are  dther  Complea^  or  Tncom- 
pletey  or  Irregtdar;  the  two  former  of  these  modifications 
regarding:  the  nnmbor  of  their  parts,  as  apparently  either  too 
many  or  too  few ;  the  last  regarding  the  inverted  order  in 
whioh  Uiese  parts  are  enounced. 
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I  Bhall  oondder  these  lerenl  divinoni  in  their 
sjuo.    ^^'5  an^  fiwt>  of  the  ayllogiBms  wbiofa  vaiy 
fiom  the  flimple  Ibrm  of  reaeoning  by  their 


apparent  oomplezity. 
Bat»  before  tonofaing  on  the  varieties  of  syllogism  affi>rdcd  by 
their  apparent  oomplexity  of  oomposition,  it 
glHH^oMitfhottar^^    may  be  proper  to  premise  a  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  syllogisms  to  each  other. 
"Every  syllogism  maybe  considered  as  absolute  and  independent, 
inasmuch  as  it  always  contains  a  complete  and  inclusive  series  of 
thought.    But  a  syllogism  may  also  stand  to  other  syilogisms  in 
finch  a  relation  tliat,  along  with  those  corrGlativc  sylloi'isms,  it 
makes  up  a  gieator  or  lesser  series  of  thoughts,  all  holuing  to  each 
other  the  dependence  of  antecedent  and  cuusequcut.   And  such  a 
reciprocal  dependence  of  syllogisms  becomes  necessary,  when  one 
or  other  of  the  predicates  of  the  principal  syllogi&m  is  destitute  of 
complete  certainty,  and  when  this  certainty  mnst  be  established 
throngh  one  or  more  oonelatiTe  syllogisms."'   A  syllogism,  viewed 

aa  an  isolated  and  independent  whole^  it  called 
cimaws  and  dedg.    «  McnoayOoffitm  (mono9ySoffitmti$)y  that  is^  a 
To^''  TltX  naaoning^  vheieaa,  a  aeriea  of  eon^tive 

gtan,  syllogisms,  ibUowing  eaoh  other  in  the  redpro* 

„  ,   „  ^  csl  relation  of  anteoedent  and  oonseqnent.  ia 

FoljrvyUogism,  or  ^.tt.         ^  i 

f*"*-  Tf  miMimiwi      osUed  a  FotytitfllogUm  (pofyti/uogismus)^  im 

is,  a  multiplex  or  composite  reasoning,  and  may 
likewise  be  denominated  a  Chain  RttuomSng  (teries  gylioffistica). 
Such  a  chain  —  such  a  series  —  may,  howeyer,  hare  such  an  order  of 
dependence,  that  either  each  successive  syllogism  is  the  reason  of 
that  wliich  preoede-1,  or  tlie  jtreceding  syllogism  is  the  reason  of 

tliat  which  follows.  In  the  former  case,  vro  con- 
0^ift!il^^°'^^  *"*     elude  anah'tieally  or  regressively;  in  the  second, 

syntlietically  or  jtrogressively.  That  syllogism 
in  the  series  which  contains  the  reasoning  of  the  premise  of  another, 

is  called  a  J^rosyUo^um  i^prosyUogismus) ;  and 
Proajnoglaa.  ^^.^^^  syllogism  which  contains  the  consequent  of 
Epk^iiogbm.       another,  ia  called  an  EpiayUogimn  {epi«yUogi9* 

mu^).  Every  Chain  of  Reasoning  mnst,  there* 
fore,  be  made  up  both  of  Pkosyllogisma  and  of  Episyllogisma"* 
When  the  aeriea  is  oompoaed  of  more  than  two  syllogisms,  the 
same  syllogism  may,  in  diibrent  relations,  be  at  once  a  proeyllogism 
and  an  episyllogism;  and  that  reaaonlng  which  oontaina  the  primary 
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or  highest  reason  is  alone  exclusively  a  prosyllogism,  as  that  reason- 
ing which  enounces  tlie  l;ist  or  lowest  conse<|nent  is  nlone  exclu- 
sively ail  episyllogism.  But  this  concatenation  of  syllogisms,  as 
tnteoedents  and  oonsequcnts,  may  be  either  manifest,  or  occult, 
aooording  m  the  pltmility  of  syllogismB  may  eitber  lie  openly  dis- 
played, or  as  H  may  appear  only  as  a  single  sylloglBin.  Tbe  poly* 
ayllogism  i%  therefore,  likewise  dther  maniftst  or  oocnlt.  The 
oeenlt  polygpogism,  with  which  alone  we  are  at  present  oon* 
osmed,  oonsists  either  of  partly  complete  and  partly  abbreviated 
f^llogismS)  or  of  syllogisms  all  eqnaUy  abbrsTiated.  In  the  Ibrmer 
case,  there  emerges  the  complex  syllogism  called  Epicheireina;  in 
the  latter,  the  complex  syllogisnL  called  Seritte"^  Of  these  m 
order. 

\  I<XIX.  A  syllogism  is  now  Ttilcfarly  called  nn  Eptchel- 
rema  (ert^ctpT^/^ia),  when  to  either  of  the  two 
premises,  or  to  both,  there  ifi  annexed  a 
reason  tor  its  support.  As : 

B  M  A; 

Or, 

AS  mse  is  odious ; 

In  Ulnstralion  of  this  paragraph,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
KxidkttioB  Epicheirema,  or  Reason>rendering  Syllo^sm, 
is  either  single  or  double,  according  as  one 
or  both  of  the  premises  are  furnished  \\  ith  an  auxiliary  rieason. 
The  single  epicheirema  is  either  an  epicheirema  of  the  first  or  sec- 
ond orrler,  necording  as  the  adscititious  proposition  belongs  to  the 
s«mj)tion  or  to  the  suhsumption.  There  is  litth' or  n<:»tliiiig  ret|ui- 
site  to  he  stateil  in  regard  to  this  variety  of  complex  syllogism,  as 
it  is  in:niitebtly  nothing  more  than  a  i-egular  episyllogism  with  an 
abbreviated  prosyllogism  interwoven.   There  might  be  something 
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nid  toncUng  tlie  name,  which,  among  the  awtet  iMoiiciaa^ 
vBed  now  in  a  stricter,  now  in  a  looaer,  aigidfioatioB.^  TbiSf  hoW" 
eyer,  as  it  has  Uttle  intenat  in  a  logioal  point  of  view,  I  ahall  not 
tioublo  yon  hj  dotailing ;  and  now  proceed  to  a  fiur  more  important 
and  iatereating  anbject»— the  seoond  Taiie^  of  complex  eyUo- 
giantfs — the  Soritea. 

Y  TtXX.  When,  on  the  common  principle  of  all  reasoning, 
—  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  q£  the 
^pm.  lxjl  The  flo.     whole,  —  we  do  not  stop  at  the  second 

gradation,  or  at  tho  part  of  the  liighest 
part,  ami  conclude  that  part  of  the  whole,  —  as  AH  'B  is  a  jnirt 
of  the  irhole  A,  and  aU  C  is  apart  of  tltc  part  1»,  then. fore  all  C 
is  aUo  a  part  <  f  Uie  whole  — but  proceed  to  some  indefinitely 
remoter  part,  :us  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  etc.,  wliich,  on  the  general  jnin- 
ciple,  we  connect  in  the  couclusion  with  its  remotest  whole, — 
this  complex  reasoning  is  called  u  Cliain-SyUogism  or  Soritea, 
IS  the  whole  from  whioh  we  desoend  be  a  comprehensive  quan- 
tity, the  Soritea  ia  one  of  Oomprehendon;  if  it  be  an  eztenuTe 
qvantitj,  the  Soritea  is  one  of  Extension.  The  foimola  of  the 
totwinbe: 

1)  £  )<  D;  that  iB,  £  comprehends  D; 

2)  D  r.s  C;  tbnt  is,  P  amjin  hoicb  C; 

3)  C  ('.<  B;  that      (  '  comprehends  B; 

4)  B    A;  that  is,  B  c(mprehen(h  A ; 
Thertfaartf  £  £i  A;  in  other  \rordH,  E  annprthends  A. 

The  fonnola  of  Uie  second  wiU  be : 


1)  BiiA;  tlntli,  AeDNtaflMiMArAB; 

2)  C  ts  B ;  that  la,  B  eontai'm  vnder  it  C ; 

3)  D  is  ^;  that  Is,  C  contains  under  itD; 

4)  E  is  t);  thrtt  is,  D  ronfm'nx  muhr  it 
Thtr^onf'L  is  A-i  in  other  words,  A  cotttouu  uiuto' it  £. 

These  ressonings  are  both  Progressive^  each  in  its  several  quan- 
tity, as  deaoending  fiom  whole  to  part^  Bnt  as  we  may  alao,  argu-* 
ing  back  from  part  to  whole,  obtain  the  same  oondnsioD,  there  is 
also  competent  in  either  quantity  a  Regreuin^  Sori$9$»  However, 

1  For  somo  notice*  of  these  variatSons,  eee  {83;  Facciolati,  Aeroaus,  Dt  Epithirtmat*,  p. 

QaiBtiUan,       Orat.,r.lO,S,T.li,5.  Com-  mstttq.  In  ArMoOa the t«m ia oMd  A>r  • 

pm  alao  tnkmsgbmtmt  on  ^pisMuii,  i.  8;  dlalaotio  irUofinL  6m  ngptei  vIB.  3L» 

IhanMiataii,  Jawwiw  l4flm  JbUtvuMm,  &»* 
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the  formula  of  the  Regr^ive  Sorites  in  the  one  qaaoti^,  will  be 
only  that  of  the  PrQgressiYe  Sorites  in  the  other.^ 


B 

C 
D 
£ 
V 


8 
9 
4 

S 
0 


A 
B 
0 
D 


0 


SspUoatkML 


As  a  concrete  example  of  these : 


L  PSOOKBSBITB  COXTREHEKSITB  SOBITES. 

BuctphcUm  is  a  horse; 
C<»ei«te  wcwnplei  ^  Jkowpita  ffio*npfldf 

BiievlkalNi  li  a 

Or  as  explicated : 


7%$ 


I  lOn  the  Sorit«fl  io  general ,  aee  Craluui- 

D'nl'  fr.  I,,  iii.  c.  .>»,  fol.  S=5,  .  .I.  l.m  M.  Dm.- 
cmn,  Jnstit.  Lag.  L.  iv.  c.  tU.  {  6,  p.  255.  Foe- 
«l*lall,  ABtuan,  D»  Sbrte,  pk  IS  <f  «f9.  Me* 

lanrtifrioTi.  T^rnrnn.  Dial,  L-  iil.  D'  S-^!!'.  p. 
7m.  Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.,  i  m,  ft  ttq.  Walflli, 
£tnloii,«."8orftw.**  Frlw,  laftt,  4  «(^] 

?  r>fr.«r™m«  Nn«.  1  and  2  represent  the  afTlr- 
niative  jjorltcd  in  the  eue  iu  wbiob  the  con- 


cepts are  coiztcniiTe.  —  See  abore,  p.  I33» 
INifrMit.  Dlimntt—Woa Snad 4 wpw— t 

flic  AfTirnititivf  Sorites  in  tlii'  <  u*i'  in  which 
the  concepts  arc  subordinate.  —  See  above,  p. 
ISS,  IMaifVMB  S.  Dlkffn™  l^A.  S,  lakfB  In 

cnnnectlnn  willi  No.  ?y.  rfjirf^pTits  \hi-  Xf^ra- 
tive  Sorit^  Tbua,  to  take  tlic  ProKreaslre 
CompvtlMDriT*  flwttw:— B  <•  J>  ii  C,  O 
uR,  Bt«A,iwA<iP;  tto^.wB<iP.-- 
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Th0  notion  hone  comprthends  the  notion  quadruped ; 

Thr  uofiuii  qnadnipvd  comprehends  the  notion  animal } 

The  nofioii  anhnal  >  omprehmdn  the  nofjon  mh^mf^t 

Ther^ore  {on  the  common  pi  iiidiAe  thai  Oie.  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole ), 
the  rgmsettlation  <^  the  individual,  Buctphabu,  oomprekmii  or  cctUains  in  it 
ftff  fwffffft  ttrftuftincffi 

IL  SBOBBMITIB  Cojipjrbbensive  Sorites. 

An  animal  is  a  .subxtnr!r/> ; 
A  quadruped  is  an  ammal; 
A  horse  is  a  quadruped  ; 

Or  ai  es^licated : 

The  notion  anirHal  comprehends  the  notion  i^tth^fmiee ; 

The  notion  fjimdnipfd  ronipuJli  nth  the  notion  animal} 

Thf  notion  horse  nmiprihcmU  the  ttotion  quadruped; 

The  reprenmiatioH,  Muctphalus,  comprehmds  the  notion  horse  f 

Thertfore  (on  tl^  common  princqtle,  etc.),  the  rtpreseniationf  Buoej^alUMf  oontpre- 


TTl-  PnocRKSSiTE  EXTENSIVE  SoniTES  f  wlildi  fts  ©nonnced  hj  the  common 
ropuia,  identical  in  expression  wiUi  tihe  Bcgressive  Compiehensivo  Soiites, 
No.  IL): 


A  horse  is  a  qmdruptdf 

Sue<phn]us  is  a  horse; 


Or  asezplioatod: 


2Jte  ludion  animal  is  cotUaincd  under  the  tiotion  subsUaiuie; 
JTie  notion  (ptadmped  is  contained  under  the  notion  animal; 

Vh$  T^nMKtaHM  .BiwTijifciTwi  i$  OBWftifiwMf  wmilii  flhi  woCiwi  HiifHj 

•Urn  MtfoM 


lY.  Tuh.  Ueorebstte  Extkxsive  Soihtes  (which  is,  a&  oxprcissed  by  the  am- 
bignoos  copula,  vertmUjr  Identical  with  the  FrogiCflaiTO  Comprelwnalfe 
florin^  H*o*  L)s 

A  hor^  is  a  quadruped; 
A  quadruped  is  an  animal  f 
An  animal  is  a  substance ; 
liigrrfore,Biiceplmht$i§ai 
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The  representation  Sucephalus  u  coidained  under  the  notion  honCf 
The  noUai  horse  is  ccmtaiaed  under  the  notion  quadruped  ; 


There  is  thne  not  the  smallest  difficulty  either  in  regard  to  the 
peciiHar  natnrc  of  the  Sorites,  or  in  regard  to 
1-  The  formal  iafer>     its  relation  to  the  simple  syllogi.sin.    lu  the  first 
■M in fl4.Jl» •qpallr     place,  it  is  evident  that  the  formal  inference  in 

the  Sorites  is  equally  necessary  and  equally 
manifest  as  in  the  simple  syllogism,  for  the  prin- 
ciple—  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole  —  is  phiinly  not 
less  applicable  to  the  remotest  than  to  the  most  proximate  link  in 
the  subordiuatiou  of  whole  and  part.   In  the  second  place,  it  is 

evident  that  the  Boiitee  oan  be  reaolved  into  m 
Itolte^  »yUogiaiM  ae  there  are  middle 

terms  between  the  iubjeet  and  predicate  of  the 
eondodon,  that  isi  intennediate  wholei  and  parts  between  the 
greatest  whole  and  the  smallest  p«rt»  whioh  the  reasoning  connects. 
Thus,  the  concrete  example  of  a  Sorites,  already  giren,  is  TirtnaUy 
composed  d  three  simple  ^syllogisms.  It  will  be  enough  to  show 
this  in  one  of  the  quantities;  and,  ss  the  mcst  penpicnoiia,  let  ns 
take  that  of  CSomprehension. 

The  Progressive  Sorites  in  this  quantity  was 
as  follows  (and  it  is  needless,  I  presome,  to 
explicate  it) : 

Bue^fMuisjiJiiormt  ^ 
A  Ami!  Il  ug^n^pedf  V 

An  anrnturTsa  aubsbmee; 


Here,  besides  the  major  and  minor  torms  {BitcephcUus  and  sub- 
stance)^  we  have  three  middle  terms  —  /iors<i,  —  qumfruped^ — anU 
nml.  Wo  shall,  consequently,  have  three  simple  syllogisms.  Thus, 
in  the  first  place,  we  obtain  from  the  middle  term  Aom,  the  follow- 
iug  i^yllogieim,  concluding  quadruped  of  JjuceplnjUm: 

i 

BMesilahi*  <i  a  Jhraei 

P  '  '  /fur-v  i$  a  quadntped; 
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Having  thin  wtabliBhcd  that  Bueephafm  U  a  quadruped,  we 
emploj  quadntped  as  a  inidillo  term  by  which  to  connect  Buc^phli^ 
Am  with  animcU.  We  therefore  make  the  oondonon  of  the  previous 
syllogism  (Na  1)  the  somptloii  of  the  fbUowing  syBogism  (No.  IL) : 

U. —  Bur>]thti!us  is  n  ijitridntped ; 
Bui  u  i^uadrupal  is  lui  animal ; 
Tker^ore,  Bucejiiialus  is  on  cmkmL 

Having  obtained  another  stepi  we  in  like  manner  mske  animaif 
which  was  the  minor  term  in  the  preoeding  syllogism^  the  nilddle 
term  of  the  following;  and  the  oondnsion  of  No.  IL  ftnns  the 
nujor  premise  of  Ko.  HL 

ISl,^  l^urrphiihis  is  an  animal; 

lint  an  animal  is  a  suhslanfT  ;• 
Ther^ijm^  BucepkcUm  is  a  substaiw. 

In  this  last  syllogism,  we  reaoh  a  oondnsion  identical  with  that 
of  the  Sotitea. 

In  the  third  plaoe^  it  is  evident  that  t|ie  Sorites  is  equally  nstond 
as  the  ample  syllogism;  and,  as  the  relation  is 

3.  Sorites  pqnaiiy     equallv  cogcnt  Sttd  eooaUy  manifest  between  a 
whole  and  a  remote,  and  a  whole  and  a  proz> 


mate,  part,  that  it  is  &r  less  prolix,  and,  conse* 
qnently,  far  more  convenient.  What  is  omitted  in  a  Sorites  is  only 
the  idle  repetition  of  the  same  sclf-cvi«loiit  principle,  and  as;  this  can 
without  danger  or  inconvenience  be  adjourued  until  tlie  end  of  a 
series  of  notions  in  the  dependence  of  mntujil  subordination,  it  is 
j)laitj  that,  in  reference  to  8nch  a  series,  a  single  Sorites  is  as  ninch 
preferable  to  a  number  of  simple  syllogi&iuii,  as  a  coni]>rehcnsive 
cipher  is  preferable  to  the  articulate  enumeration  of  the  units  whiclT 
it  collectively  reprcscutd. 

Before  prooeeding  to  tonoh  on  the  logical  history  of  this  form  of 
syllogism,  and  to  comment  on  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  it  main* 
tatned  by  all  logloians,  I  shall  oonolnde  whai  it  is  fMroper  fiirther  to 
state  concerning  its  general  character. 

f  LXXI.  A  Sorites  may  be  el  tin  r  Categorical  or  Hypothec 
ical ;  and,  in  both  forms,  it  is  governed  by 
»'3ua.  BorftM,     the  following  laws :  —  Speaking  of  the  Com- 
jDtfcrttoiL  mon  or  Progressive  Sorites  (in  wiiicb  rea- 

soning yon  will  observe  the  meaning  of 
the  word  progreaaive  is  reversed),  which  proceeds  Irom  the 
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lodividiud  to  the  general,  and  to  wbich  the  other  fom  xnaj  be 
easily  rednoed :  t-  1^  The  Dumber  of  the  premiaes  b  unlimited. 

8*.  All  the  premises,  with  exception  of  the  last,  must  be  afRr- 
matiTe^  and,  witli  exception  of  the  first,  definite.  8".  The  first 
premise  may  be  either  definite  or  indefinite.  4t*,  The  last  may 
be  either  ncgalave  or  affirmatiTe. 

Exp!ic«tJon.  ^  have  nlrearly  given  yon  examples  of  the  cnt- 

FormoJIa  of  Hjrpo-  egorical  Sorites.  The  following  is  the  formula 
ttritaiBuIlM  of  the  hypollietical : 


PBOOBBSStfa. 

If  D  is,  C  U; 
IJ  C  r.<,  n  I*; 
If  W  is,  A  is; 
(In  modo  ponente), 

(Or  Itt  modo  toltento), 

anWrV^  D  if  wt. 

Or,  to  take  a  concrete  example : 


BaesMsrTB. 

If  B  in,  A  is; 
If  C  IS,  B  it ; 
If  His,  Q.  is ; 
(la  modo  poQ«Qte), 

{OrlamodotollflDteh 
JfiwrAiiiMl; 


FMOKBSBIfa. 

][f  Harpagm  U  amridaim,  J»  U  Aliml  on  gain ; 
Iff  liitMl  OM       fttf  dimoitkMltdf 

■  > 

RbobbSsivb. 

If  IJarp^iyoH  be  dinc&uittikd,  he  is  unhappy  f 
If  intent  on  gain,  he  is  discontented ; 
If  amricious,  he  U  inlMf  on  gain  ; 
Km  Batpagom  i»  omHcimUi 


In  regard  to  the  resolution  of  the  Hypothetical  Sorites  into  simple 
crHjpo-     ByllogisJnSj  it  is  evident  that  in  this  Pr<^e8siTe 


tbetieai  Sorites  int*  Sorites  WO  must  take  the  two  first  propositlona 
timglA  •jrUofiaras.  as  premisjes,  and  then  ni  the  conclusion  connpet 
tPtofwartresoritei.  ^j^^  nntoeodent  of  th©  former  propoeition  with 
the  oonseqaent  of  the  latter.   Thus : 

34 
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h—If  ffaT]Kigon  be  avcaricious,  ho  ia  fwftirfo . 
^  intent  on  yain,  he  U  dUconteated  ; 
Jfter^orv,  if  ^vrpagon    tmrickm,  he  i$  disoMtaUed. 

Wg  noM'  establish  this  couclubiou,  fi&  the  snmption  of  the 
foUowiug  syllogism: 

In  like  manner  we  go  to  the  next  syllogiBm: 
UL—J^Barpayon  b$apmitieM,kiU 


In  the  Itegresiivo  Sorites,  we  prooeed  in  the  eame  faahion ;  only 
thatf  aa  here  the  consequent  of  the  seooad  pfop- 

,  we  levexae 
the  coneecation  of  these  premises.  Thos : 


II  BefrMrfreSortai.     ^gj^iQ^  jg  t^antecedent  of  the  firsts 


L  —  1/  JIarpiiyoH  be  intent  on  gain,  he  is  disoontaUed  / 
J(f  discontented,  Jie  ia  unhappy  { 
Ther^ore,  if  UarpagM  At  hteA  M  gain^  he  is  unhaj^p. 

We  tiien  take  the  third  proponlion  for  the  sumptioii  of  the  next, 
—  the  second  syllogism*  and  tiie  ooneliisioii  of  the  preoeding  tat  it> 
sabsumptioii: 

H.  —     Harpdfpn  If  avaridom,  he  it  intent  on  QOMi 
If  inttmt  on  gain,  he  it  unhappp : 
Tktrtfortf  if  Hatpagm  be  avaridous,  he  it  unhappy. 

We  now  take  this  last  eondiisioii  fi>r  the  tumption  of  the  last 
syUogism: 

ISL-—^  Batfl^|Bmh^nmidmm,k^Umilappy ; 
Stmt  BtBrpagmUmarkkm} 

Bat  it  may  be  asked,  can  there  be  no  Disjunctive  Sorites?  To 
this  U  may  be  enfiwercd^  that  in  the  sense  in 
which  a  categorical  and  hypothetical  syllogism 
is  possible, —  vi/.,  so  tliat  a  term  of  the  prccpdini*  proposition 
should  be  the  subject  or  predicate  of  the  followingi — In  this  seosey 
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a  dkJanetiTe  loritM  b  impoflsible :  sinoo  two  qipoaag  notioat^  7 
-whether  as  oontnriee  or  -Qontndiefcoiiee,  ozclttde  each  other,  and 
eannoti  therefore,  be  combined  as  subject  and  predicate.  Bat 
whon  tlic  otgeot  has  been  determined  by  two  oppottte  characters, 
the  di^anot  members  majr  be  am])lified  at  pleasure,  and  there  fol- 
lows certainly  a  oorreot  oondosiooi  pioTided  that  the  di^onction 
be  logically  aooQiata.  As: 


T.  is  either  K  or  L. 


C<i«lll«rP«rG; 

WUeiiheriioryf; 

0  i$         O  or  P. 


IW^^  A   «Mar  H,  0r  I,  «r  K,  or    or  H,  <r     flr  O,  «r  P. 

Although,  therefore,  it  be  trae  that  snob  a  Sorites  is  oorreet; 

stUI,  were  we  astcioted  to  snob  a  mode  of  reason* 
TiM«bi«.^'  ***  ^'"^fh  thought  would  be  so  difficult,  as  to  be  almost 

impossible.  Bot  we  never  are  obliged  to  employ 
such  ft  reasoning;  ibr  when  we  are  once  assured  that  A  m  either  B 
or  G,— and  assored  we  are  of  this  by  one  of  the  fiindamental  laws  of 
tliougfat, — we  hare  next  to  consider  whether  A  is  B  or  C,  andif  A  is 
B,  then  all  that  can  be  said  of  C,  and  if  A  is  C,  then  all  that  can  be 
said  of  B,  is  dismissed  as  wholly  irrelevant.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
ease  of  B,  it  must  be  determined  whether  it  is  D  or  E,  and  in  the 
case  of  O,  whether  it  is  F  or  G ;  and  this  being  determined,  one  of 
the  two  iiK'inbers  is  necessarily  tlirown  out  of  account.  And  this 
compendious  method  we  follow  ia  the  process  of  thought  spon- 
taneously, antl  as  if  by  a  natural  impulsion. 

So  much  for  the  logical  character  of  the  Sorites.  It  now  remains  to 
make  some  observations,  partly  historical,  partly  critical,  in  connec- 
tion with  thi:>  bubject. 
In  regard  to  the  history  of  the  logical  doctrine  of  this  fimn  of 

ressoning,  it  seems  taken  for  granted,  in  all  the 
Hiitorteai  Bottoe  of    syfitems  of  the  science,  that  both  the  name  Sorites, 
«^e*i  SoMriMof    ^  ^  ^  chain-syllogism,  and  the  analysu 

of  the  nature  of  that  syllogism,  are  part  and  par- 
eel  of  the  logical  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  Aristotle.  Noth* 

ing  can,  liowever^  be  more  erroneous.  The  name 
Neither  nam«  nor     gorites  docs  uot  ooouT  in  suy  logioal  treatise  of 

Anstotle ;  nor,  as  nr  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 

eoTer,  is  there,  eioept  in  one  vague  and  cunory 
sQisioD,  any  rsferenoe  to  what  the  name  is  now  employed  to  ex- 
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'  pnn.^  "Nteyf  ftrther,  th«  word  Sori$e$  it  never,  I  make  bold  to  my, 
a{iplied  by  ray  radont  writer  to  d«e%aate  »  oertain  fbrm  of  reaaoa- 

]ng«  On  iheeoDtrary,  8otitea,ihoagii  a  word  in 
SoritM,  trith  aoetent    not  unfreqnent  employmeot  by  andent  antbon^ 
JJ|Jjj^^**JJ^^     nowbere  ooooia  in  any  other  logical  meaning 

kind«f  Hflikai.  ^^^^      ^  particular  kind  of  sophism,  of 

which  the  Stoic  Chrysippns  was  reputed  the  in- 
ventor.- ^o)po<i,  you  know,  in  Greek,  iiieans  a  heap  or  pile  of  any 
aggregated  substances,  ns  Hand,  wheat,  etc. ;  and  ASorttus,  literallr  ar. 
heapeVf  was  a  name  given  to  a  certnin  c.iv»tious  argument,  which 
obtained  in  X^atin  from  Cicero  the  deiic>miuaiiou  of  ac&'uaiis.^  The 

nature  of  the  argument  was  this:  You  were  asked. 


Tb»  MmAmU  «f  lUf  Q^^YiiiAii^  whether  a  certain  4uaiiUty  of  some- 


thing of  variable  amount  were  large  or  timall,— 
say  a  certain  sum  of  money.  If  yoa  said  it  was  small,  the  adversary 
went  on  gradnally  adding  to  it,  asking  yoo  at  eaeb  inerement 
wbetber  it  were  BtaU  small ;  tiU  at  length  yon  aaid  tbat  it  waa  laige. 
Tbe  laat  aom  wbidi  yon  bad  aaaerted  to  be  amaD,  waa  now  eompared 
witb  tbat  wbiob  yon  now  aaserled  to  be  laige^  rad  yoa  were  at 
lengtb  forced  to  adraowledge  that  one  anm  wbiob  yon  maintained 
to  be  lai^ge^  and  another  wbieb  yon  maintained  to  be  email,  differed 
from  each  other  by  the  very  pettiest  coin,  —  or,  if  tbe  subject  were 
a  pile  of  wheat,  by  a  single  com.  This  sophism,  as  applied  by  £ubn- 
lidcs  (who  ia  even  stated  by  Laertius*  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
Sorites  in  general),  took  the  name  of  ^oXoKpos,  calwtSy  the  bald.  It 
was  asked,  —  was  a  man  bald  who  had  so  many  thousand  hairs  ;  you 
answer,  No:  the  nntagouist  goes  on  diniinisliing  and  diminishing 
the  nutulier,  till  eiilicr  you  admit  that  he  who  was  not  bald  with  a 
certuiii  numl>cr  of  haii-s,  becomes  bald  when  that  complement  is 
diminished  by  a  single  hair;  or  you  go  on  denying  him  to  be  bald,- 
until  his  head  bo  hypothetically  denuded.  Such  was  the  quibble 
which  obtained  the  name  of  /SonYe«,  —  acervalia,  climax^  gradcUio^ 
eto.  This,  it  is  evidenti  bad  no  real  analogy  witb  tbe  form  of  re^ 
aoning  now  known  in  log^o  under  tbe  name  of  JSotitu, 


iTlMiNMtiitnftnwltolipRilMUr^lML  tpimlu,*i.TLaO. 

prior.  ^  I.  a'V.    But  Ihoro  WM  DO  TlCff!  of  a 

special  trfjatmoiit  of  tbe  Sorites,       it  ij> 

a  combination    of   ordinary  syl-  fCSocro  applies  Seriut  to  an  ar^mcnt  whiob 


IOKi5m»,  and  subject  to  tbe  Munc  rules.  —  I  n.  we  would  call  a  Sonus,  but  it  could  also  bo  A 

ITbe  principle  of  the  Sorites  is  to  be  found  in  Cbrj-sippean.   De  Fimibiu,  L.  iv.  c.  18.} 

Ariitotlc'B  rule,  Cattg.^  e.  t.   "  rnedicatum  >  D*  Divination*,  ii.  1.  Qucmadmodiim 

pnedicatl  eat  prK'dicatum  enbjcctl."  Sec  also,  Soriti  resistas?  quem,  si  neceace  sit,  Latino 

Anal.  Po*t.,  1. 23  <t  uq.  Cf.  I'acius,  Comment.,  vcrbo  liceat  oc^rvaZ^m  a^wllAre.**  CUFMotO" 

p.  159.  Itertiuji,  Lofico  FeripoUtiuif  L.  UL  lati, -i          li.  i>  17  .En. 
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But  when  was  Uie  name  perverted  to  this^  its  secondary  siguifica- 
tion  ?  Of  this  1  am  confident,  th.it  the  change  was 
ImwilHTiltotlM     not  older  than  the  fifteenth  century.    It  occurs  in 
IT^t^^Ilill  ^^^^  logicians  previous  to  that  periocL 


tiou.  It  is  to  be  Iband  in  none  of  the  Greek  logicians 

of  the  Lower  Empire ;  nor  is  it  to  he  met  with 
in  SDj  of  the  mortt  oelefarated  treatises  on  Logic  by  the  previous 
Lstin  schoolmen.  The  earliest  aathor  to  whose  writings  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  it»  is  the  celebrated  Lnurentius  Valla,  whose  work  on 
Diaieetie  was  published  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  eentary. 
He  oalls^the  oliain-syllogism  —  coacervatio  Byllogismonim  (quem 
Qraeci  irapdv  voeant**).*  I  may  notice  that  in  the  Diakctica  of  his 
contfniporary  and  rival,  George  of  Trcbisomi  the  process  itself  is 
dL'soribetl,  but,  what  is  reniarkfible,  no  nj^jnoprintc  name  is  iriven  to 
it.-  In  tlie  systems  of  Loc^io  alter  tlio  commencement  of  tlic  sj.v- 
ieeuih  (  c  titiiry,  not  only  is  the  form  of  reasoning  itself  describ(>d, 
bat  described  under  the  name  it  now  bears. 
I  have  been  thus  particular  in  reirard  to  the  history  of  the  SonUtss, 
—  word  and  tiling,  —  not  certainly  on  account 


.  Tha  doiirlM  of  ^^^q  importance  of  this  history,  considered  in 

sorite,  ulustrutesthdr    i^scl^  but  beosnse  It  will  enable  you  the  better 


▼imr  of  fte    to  apprehend  what  is  now  to  he  said  of  the  illaB- 
tration  which  the  doctrine,  taught  by  logicians 
themselves  of  the  nature  of  this  particular  pro- 
aflbrds  of  the  one-sided  view  wliich  they  have  all  tahen  of  the 
natore  of  reasoning  in  generaL 

I  have  already  shown,  in  regardjto  the  sunple  syllogism,  that  all 
deductive  reasoning  is  from  whole  to  part ;  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  logical  whole  and  two  kinds  of  logical  part,  —  the  one  in  the 
quantity  of  comprehension,  the  other  in  the  qtiantityof  extenuon;'— 
and  that  there  are  consequently  two  kinds  of  reasoning  corresponding 
to  these  several  quantities?.  I  further  showed  that  locxicinns  had  in 
simple  syllogisms  marvellously  overlo(jked  one,  and  lliat  the  simplest 
and  most  natural,  of  the.^e  deacrii^tionts  of  reasoning,  —  the  reason- 
ing in  the  quantity  of  corapreheuHion ;  and  that  all  their  rules  were 
exclusively  relative  to  the  reasoning  which  proceeds  in  the  quantity 
of  extension.  Now,  in  to-duy's  Lecture,  I  buvc  showu  that,  as  in 
simple  syllogisms,  so  in  the  complex  form  of  the  Sorites,  there  is 
equally  competent  a  reasoning  in  oomprehension  and  in  extension,, 
—though  undoubtedly,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  reason- 

1  TJiVi >  *  'DUputntir,nts,\.\h.\\\.c.Yl.  See  *  8<W  Orffrzii  Trfip'zuntii  D*  Re  Ditdtttita 
Lamtntu  Vaiia  C^Mra,.Um8iiew,  1540,  p.  742.—    LiUUm,  Colooiic,  im,  f,  60*.  Cf.  tbe  Soltolim 
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iog  in  comprehension  is  more  natural  and  easy  in  its  eTolation  than 
the  reaaoDiog  in  extension,  inasmucb  as  the  middle  term^  in  the 
fi>nner,  is  reaUy  intennediate  in  position,  standing  between  the  m** 
jor  and  the  minor  tenns,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  middle  term  it 
sot  in  situation  middle,  bnt  ooenpies  the  position  cif  one  or  other  of 
the  extremes. 

Now,  if  in  the  ease  of  simple  syllogisms,  it  be  mirvelloaa  that 

logicians  should  hatre  altogether  orerlooked  the 

Lojricians  hare  fvrpr.     possibility  of  ft  reasoning  in  comprehension,  it  is 

looked  tiic  boriteii  of       j     »  .  n  .      ...    ...     .1  • 

donbly  marvelloos  uiat,  with  this  their  prepcm* 


sepsuMi,  they  should,  in  the  case  of  the  Sorites, 
have  altogether  overiooketl  the  possibility  of  a  reasoning  in  exten- 
sion. But  so  it  is,'  Thov  li:ive  rill  folluNvi'd  pnch  otlu-r  in  dcfinin^r 
the  Soritos  as  a  concatonatod  syllosism  in  which  the  ])ix'»lic:ite  of 
the  proposition  preccdiug  is  iiiaiie  the  suhjecf  f^f  the  pr(>])osi(i()u  fol- 
lowing, until  we  arrive  at  the  concluding  luojuiMiion,  in  which  the 
predicate  of  the  last  of  the  premises  is  enounced  of  tlie  suhject  of 
the  hrst.  This  Ueiiuition  applies  only  to  the  l*rogressivc  Sorites  iu 
comprehension,  and  to  the  Regressive  Sorites  in  extension :  bat 
that  they  did  not  eontemplate  the  latter  fi>rm  at  all  is  certain,  both 
beoanse  it  is  not  lightly  to  be  presnmed  that  they  had  in  view  that 
artifidal  and  reoondite  ibrm,  and  beoanse  the  examples  and  illostra- 
tions  they  snpply  podtively  proye  that  they  had  not. 
To  the  FtrognBSsiTe  Sorites  in  extenaon,  and'  to  the  Regressive 

Sorites  in  oomprehendon,  this  definition  is  inap- 
Dw  rence  between    pijeablc ;  for  in  these,  the  subject  of  the  premise  > 
1^  precedmg  is  pot  the  predicate  of  the  premise  ml-  • 

lowing.  But  the  difference  between  the  two 
fonns  18  better  stated  thus :  —  In  the  Progressive  Sorites  of  com* 
prehension  and  the  Regressive  Sorites  of  extension,  the  middle  terms 
are  the  predicates  of  the  prior  premises,  and  the  sul»ject8  of  the  pos- 
terior; the  middle  term  is  here  in  position  intermediate  between 
the  extremes.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Pro£rres>ive  Sorites  of  oxten- 
sion  and  in  the  Itegrcssive  Sorites  of  coivi[  i  heiision,  the  middle 
terms  are  the  subjects  of  the  prior  premises  and  the  ]>re<licatos  of 
the  posterior ;  the  middle  term  is  here  in  position  not  intennediate 
between  the  extremes. 

To  the  qnestioii,^why,  in  the  case  of  simple  syllogisms,  the 
logudaoB  OTeriooked  the  teaaoning  in  comproheusipu,  and,  in  the 

1  (Itidijrvr  noticec  th*  error  of  tbom  who   BsriiMfvflel.  c(  evtn  hh  UaMcndBs.  qui  Sod- 

mnke  Sorites  only  of  coD)prelien«lve  whole,    tern  «ntinn  :  <I  prMtlMtnln  pertlntM  mltft- 

twe  IiJs  Df  Seiuu  Yeri  tt  Falti,  I,,  ii.  c.  K),  {  5     mat."—  Ed.] 

cf.  p.  ais  » ,  I «.]  rBRiat  T«igo 
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case  of  ih»  Sorites^  the  feasoning  in  eztennon,  it  is,  perhaps,  im- 

possible  to  aiR»rd  a  aatisfactoiy  explanation. 

Probublc    reason       n  ^  i       'vi  •    &   i.  ^  • 

why  logictan.  over-  ^«       plaosiWy  ooiyeotaTe^  what  It  IS  oat 

MM,]n  AM  MM  «r  of  our  power  oertainly  to  prove.  In  r^jard  to 
itapie  ajriiogiaofl,  the  gimple  syllogtsms,  it  was  an  original  dogma  of  the 
j*«5K,niug  bt  o«mpt«.    Platonic  school,  and  an  early  dogma  of  the  Peri- 

patetic,that  philosophy-^ that  science,  strictly 
so  called  —  was  only  conTersant  with,  and  was  exclusively  con- 
tained in,  nniversals ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  which  tanght 
tliat  all  our  general  knowledge  is  only  an  indaction  from  an  observa- 
tion of  particulars,  wns  too  easily  forgotten  or  perverted  by  his  follow- 
ers. It  thus  obtaiiUMl  ahnost  the  force  of  an  acknowleflcfcd  ju  iTu  ii 
that  evorytliing  to  bo  known  niust  ])q  known  untlcr  sutne  general 
form  or  notion.  Hence  tlie  ex;iggeratc<l  iinportanr*»  attributed  to 
definition  ami  deduction;  it  not  being  considered,  thai  we  only  take 
out  of  a  general  notion  what  we  liad  previously  placed  therein ; 
and  that  the  aaipliftcation  of  our  ^knowledge  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
from  above,  bnt  from  below,  —  not  from  speculation  aboat  abstract 
gcneralitiea,  bnt  from  the  observation  of  concrete  partionlars.  Bnt, 
however  erroneons  and  irrational,  the  pemnasion  had  its  day  and 
iniltience;  and  it  perhaps  determined,  as  one  of  its  eflbets,  the  total 
neglect  of  one>h^  and  that  not  the  least  important  hal^  of  the 
reasoning  process.  For,  while  men  thought  only  of  looking  up- 
wards to  tiie  more- extensive  notions,  as  the  only  objects  and  the 
only  media  of  science,  they  took  little  heed  of  the  more  compre* 
hensive  notions,  and  absolutely  contemned  individuals,  as  objects 
which  could  neither  be  scientifically  known  in  themselves,  nor  sup- 
ply the  comlitions  of  scientifically  knowing  aught  besifles.  Tho 
loiT'^  of  comprehension  and  of  induction  wns,  therefore,  neglected 
or  i;^nored, —  thr- lorrlc  of  extension  and  deduction  exclusively  cul- 
tivated, as  nlcni  atVording  the  rules  by  which  we  mii^ht  evolve 
hi<r]u»r  notions  into  tiieir  subordinate  concepts.  This  may  help  lo 
^•.\j.l;iin  why,  subsequently  to  Aristotle,  Logic  was  cultivated  in  so 
partial  a  manner;  but  why,  subsequently  to  Bacon,  the  logic  of  com- 
prehension should  still  have  escaped  observation  and  study,  I  am 
altogether  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Bat  to  the  question,  —  why,  when 
reasoning  in  general  was  viewed  only  as  in  the  q[nantity  of  ezten- 

oon,  the  minor  form  of  the  Sorites  shonld  have 
'"i      I"  J"*'  y'wwed  as  exelnsively  in  that  of  coropre- 

Z  he««on,  may,  perhaps,  be  Lpkined  by  the  fol- 


lowing  consideration :  this  fona  was  not  origi- 
nally analysed  and  ezponnded  by  the  aoutencss 
of  Aristotle.  Bttt  it  conld  not  escape  notice  that  there  was  a  form 
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of  reasoning,  of  yeiy  frequent  cin|il  !\ mi  nt,  both  by  pbilosopliors 
and  rhetoricians,  in  whicli  a  Rvnffk  coucluijiuu  was  drawn  from  a 
luuitiplicity  of  premis<'S,  and  m  wLii  li  the  predicate  of  the  forcgo- 
incr  premise  wa.s  usually  lliu  subjecL  ol  the  following.  Cicero,  for 
example,  and  Scucca,  are  full  of  i>uch  argumeutts ;  and  the  natural 
and  easy  evolution  of  the  reasoning  is  indeed  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  demointratkiii*  Thii%  to  provd  ^tatt  eveiy  body  is  movabk^  we 
have  the  fi^owing  Bel£«Tideiit  deduelion.  Eyerj  body  is  in  ipaoe ; 
what  is  in  space  u  in  some  one  part  of  space;  what  is  in  one  part 
of  space  may  be  m  another;  what  may  be  in  another  part  of  spaoe 
may  change  its  space;  what  may  change  its  space  b  movable; 
therefore,  every  body  is  movable.  When,  therefiiro,  yaU%  or  who* 
ever  else  has  the  honor  of  first  introdooii^  the  consideration  of  this 
form  of  reasoning  into  LogiC|Was  strack  with  the  oogenoy  and 
deamess  of  this  compendious  argumentation,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
rednce  it  to  the  conditions  of  the  extensive  syllt^sm ;  and  subse- 
quent logicians,  when  the  form  was  once  introduced  and  recogniT^ed 
in  their  science,  were,  as  UBual,  content  to  copy  one  from  another, 
witliMiit  subjecting  their  borrowed  materiala  to  any  originai  or 
rigorous  critioiam. 

Ut  nemo  in  scso  tentat  desccndcro;  —  nomol 
Sad  pnBcedqptl  ■pwtatiir  maatlo  tergo.i 

Accordingly,  not  one  of  *them  has  noticed,  that  the  Sorites  of  their 

systems  proceeds  in  a  difibrent  quantity  from  that  of  their  syllo- 
gisms in  L'eneral,~that  their  logic  is  thus  at  variance  with  itself; 
far  less  did  any  of  them  observe  that  this,  and  all  other  forms  of 
reasoning,  are  capable  of  being  drawn  in  another  quantity  from 
that  which  they  all  exclusively  contemplated.  Ami  yet,  had  they 
applied  their  observation  without  prepossession  to  the  matter,  they 
would  ensily  have  seen  that  the  Sorites  could  be  c.ist  in  the  quan- 
tity of  extension,  enually  J^s  common  syllogisms,  and  that  common 
eylloLri^^nis  could  be  cast  in  the  <|uantity  of  comprehension,  equally 
as  tlu'  Sorites.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  same  Sorites  may  bo 
drawn  cither  in  comprehension  or  in  extension;  and  iu  both  r|u:m- 

titics  proceed  eitlicr  by  progression  or  by  j\  i^i  es- 
nsuDpte  of  tiM  So-     gjQy    jgui^  ^Yj^  example  given  may,  perhaps,  be^ 

aud  E^^tZtol"     viewed  as  selected.  Let  na,  therefore,  take  any* 
*     other;  end  the  first  that  ooonia  to  my  recoUeo^ 
tion  is  the  following  from  Senses,*  whidh  I  shall  translate : 


i 
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He  who  j|  whutf  {$  tti^Mrturbedf 

Jle  who  is  nnprrtnrhfiil  is  without  aorroigf 
Me  who  is  mthuut  soij^ow  i3  happy ; 
Therrfon,  the  prudent  man  is  happy. . 

Jn  OoM  8oii{«fl»  eTeiyChing  Blides  eadlj  and  imootlily  ftom  the 
whole  to  the  parts  of  comprehension.  Bat,  thongh  the  prooeas  wUl 
be  raliher  more  by  hitches,  the  descent  nnder  eztenaon  will,  if  nd 
qoite  so  pleasant,  be  equally  rapid  and  oertain. 

He      is  without  sorrow  is  happy; 
He  vjHo  is  unpfrtnrM  is  tmthouf  sorrautt 
He  who  is  consiani  is  unperlurimd; 
Be  vAio  is  temperate  is  constant ; 
•  &whoisprttdadi»ttmperaUj 
ner^fore,  the  jindiwif  mat  it  Aflsppy. 


I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  explicate  thcBe  two  reasonings, 
which  you  are  fbUy  ecmpetent,  I  am  sore,  to  do  without  diffienllf 

far  yourselves. 

Wluit  renders  it  still  more  woTvloi-ful  that  the  logicians  did  not 
evolve  the  competency  of  this  process  in  either 


wwiiw-  WW     quantity,  and  thus  obtain  a  key  to  the  opening 


up  of  the  wliole  mystery  of  syllogistic  reason- 
ing, is  this  :  —  that  it  is  now  above  two  centuries  since  the  Inverse 
or  Regressive  Sorites  iu  comprehensiou  was  discovered  and  sigual- 
lied  by  Rodolpbos  Goolenins^  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Marburg, 
in  which  uniyevsity  be  occupied  the  chair  of  Logie  and  Meta- 
physics.^ This  Sorites  has  from  him  obtained  the  name  of  Ooeh' 
nion ;  while  the  progressiTe  Sorites  has  been  eaUed  the  common  or 
Aristotelian.  TUb  latter  denomination  la,  aa  I  have  preTiooaly 
nottoed,  an  error;  for  Aristotle^  thongh  certainly  not  ignorant  of 
the  process  of  reasoning  now  called  SoriieSt  does  not  enter  upon  ita 
consideration,  either  under  one  form  or  another.  This  obserration 
by  Goclenias,  of  which  none  of  oar  British  logidana  aeem  aware^ 
was  a  step  towards  the  ex|)licr\tion  of  the  whole  process ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  lefl  still  more  to  mari'cl  how  tliis  explication,  so  easy 
*nnd  manifest,  should  not  have  been  made.  Before  terminating  this 
subject,  I  may  mention  that  tliis  forin  of  syllogism  tras  been  some- 
times styled  by  logicians  not  only  ^kMritea^  but  also  coaoerva^a,  con' 

m 

1  Ooeltnii  Iiagagt  in  Orgamum  ArisMsISs,    ekniaB  SfliitM  before  Ooclenius,  we  PlMta% 

35 
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gerieSy  gradcUio^  climoa^  and  4$ primo  aduUbmtm.  Tlie  old  immo> 
bofoi  o  Vall.%  which  the  prootm  obtained  among  the  Greek  logiciana 
of  the  Lower  Empire^  was  the  vngite  and  genand  afipeUation  of 

complex  syUogiam^  —  oT-'XAoyur/tos  crw^rro?.* 

So  much  for  the  two  forms  qf  reasoning  which  may  be  regarded 
as  compcsilo  or  complex,  and  which  logicians 


have  gencrallv  couisidered  ns  redundant.  But 
gifm*,  comp«T«tively  here  it  is  proper  to  remaik,  tliat  if  in  one  pioint, 
Minple,  and  not  pleon-  that  is,  as  individual  syllogisms,  the  Epichcirenxa 
*****  and  Sorites  may  be  viewed  as  companitively 

complex,  iu  anotlier,  tliat  is,  as  polyssyllogiiims,  they  may  be  \  iewcd 
as  comparatively  simple.  For,  resolve  a  Sorites  into  the  various 
syllogisms  afforded  by  ita  middle  terma^  and  compare  the  mnltitada 
of  propodtiona  throQ£^  wbiofa  the  oondnnon  ia  thoa  tedioodj 
OTolTed,  with  the  ahort  and  n^id  prooeaa  of  the  oham-ayllogiam 
itael^  and,  Inatead  of  eompleadty,  we  ahoold  rather  be  diapoaed  to 
predicate  of  it  extrane  aimpliotj.*  In  point  of  ftet»  we  mi^t 
arrange  the  l^ahelrema  and  Soritea  with  hi  gittater  propde^ 
under  elliptical  ayllcgism?,  than,  as  is  oommonly  done  by  logicianSi 
nndw  the  pleonastic  This  hiRt  claasifioation  ia,  indeed,  altogether 
mroneous,  for  it  is  a  great  inistalLe  to  anppoee  that  in  either  of  tlieae 
Ibrma  there  ia  aught  redundant. 


l(Bl«aiBidM,l|rflMMXl|ffBi,e.8L)  S[8re  Leibnitz,  Nouvtaux  L.  If. 

krii  )  i,  ppw  416, Md,  «a.  iiwpe.] 


LECTURE  XX- 


STOIOHBIOIiOaT. 
SECTION  II — OF  THB  aPBODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

HL— ooctbhsb  of  beasosonos. 

SYLLOGISMS. ^IH£I£  DIVISK^XS  ACCOEDING  TO  £XX£liLNAL 

B.  DBFECJnVB,— ENTHTMEMB. 

C.  BEOULAB  AND  XKK£GULAB»— It'IGUKE  AUD  MOOD. 

I  PBOCBBD  now  to  the  Second  Class  of  Syllocnsms,  —  those,  to 
"wit,  whose  Exteraal  Fona  la  diitcctive.  This 
clam  T  sfive  in  conformity  to  the  tloctriiic  of 
iTuxlcrii  Kigicians,  wlioiie  unaiiitiious  upiiiiou  oa 
the  subject  I  shall  couiprcLuud  iu  the  following  paragraph. 

f  T.T^Ii,  Aooording  to  logicians,  in  general,  a  defeetlTe 
syllogism  ia  a  Teaaooing  in  whidi  one  oalf 


x^^Zml^^  ^    ^       pramiaea  ia  actnaUy  enounce^].  It 

is,  theiefora^  they  say,  called  an  .Rtthymeme 
{hfSv/utfia),  becanae  there  ia,  aa  it  were^  Bomething  held  back  in 
the  mind  {h  Svfiw).  But,  as  it  is  ]u)ssible  to  retain  either  the 
sumption  or  the  subsnmption.  the  Entbymcme  is  thus  of  two 
kinds :  —  an  Enthymeme  of  the  First,  and  an  Entbymemo  of 
tlje  Second,  Order.  The  whole  distinction  is,  however,  errone- 
ous in  principle,  aiul,  c-von  if  not  erroneous,  it  is  incomplete ; 
for  a  Tliii <1  Order  uf  llnthymemes  ia  oompetent  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  conclusion. 

Such,  as  it  is  stated  iu  the  former  part  of  tlie  parapapli,  is  the 
doctriuc  you  will  find  maintained,  with  singular  unanimity,  by 
modem  logicians;  and,  with  hardly  an  exception,  this  classification 
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of  syllogismfl  ia  Btated  not  onlj  withoot  a  soBpidoii  of  its  own  cor* 
bpliMrtloD.   Tlw     '^^^t'^*^^*        ^  •  division  established  on  tho 
oommon  doctrine  of    authority  of  tho  gFcat  fifcther  of  logic  hiiiitel£ 

the  Enthymeroc  futile,     In  botli  .isscrtions  they  are,  however,  wrongs 
erroueotwiy  fyj,  ^jjy  classification  itself  is  futile,  and  Aristotle 

affords  It  no  countenance  i  while,  at  the  same 
time,  if  a  distinction  of  fiyHoi^'i-^ms  is  to  be  taken  from  the  ellipsis 
of  their  propositions,  the  sulnii vision  of  enthymemes  is  not  com- 
plete, inasmuch  as  a  syllogism  may  exist  with  both  premifiCti  ex- 
pressed, and  the  euucliihion  nndersLuuJ. 

I  phnll,  therefore,  in  the  iirst  place,  show  that  the  Enthymeme,  as 
a  8yliu^i.>ui  of  a  defective  enouncement,  constitutes  no  speci:d  form 
of  reaaoDiog;  in  tbe  aeoond,  that  Ariatotle  does  not  oonaidor  a  syl- 
logism of  snoh  a  ohaneter  as  snch  a  special  form ;  and,  in  tho  third, 
that,  admitting  the  validity  of  the  distinotion^  the  restricdon  of  the 
Enthymeme  to  a  syllogism  of  one  sappiessed  premise  oannot  be 
conpetently  maintained, 
'  I.  In  regard,  then,  to  the  yalidity  of  the  distinetion.  This  is 
disproved  on  the  following  grounds:  first* of 
I.  The  Enthymenio     ^jj  ^j,^  discrimination  of  the  Enthymeme,  an  a 

syllogism  of  one  suppressed  premise,  from  the 
ordinary  sylloixi^^m,  ^vo^ld  involy*^  a  discrimi- 
nation of  the  reasoning  of  Logic  from  the  rciisoning  in  common 
use;  for,  in  general  reasoning,  we  rarely  express  all  the  proposi- 
tions  of  a  syllogism,  and  it  is  almost  only  in  the  treatises  on  .Ab- 
stract Logic  that  we  find  eiamj^les  of  reasoning  in  which  ail  the 
members  are  explicitly  enounced.  But  Logic  dues  not  create  new 
forms  of  syllogism,  it  merely  expounds  those  which  are  already 
given ;  and  while  it  shows  that  in  allfesaoniug  there  are,  in  tliA 
mentsl  process,  necessarily  three  JndgmentSi  the  mere  non-e^^rsa- 
slon  of  any  of  these  in  language,  no  more  oonstitntes  in  Logic  a 
particular  kind  of  syllogism,  than  does  tiie  ellipsb  of  a  tenn  consti- 
tute in  Grammar  a  pardcnlar  kind  of  concord  or  goyemment.  But,, 
secondly,  Syllogism  and  Enthymeme  are  not  distinguished  as  re- 
spectively an  intralogicnl  and  an  extralogicn!  Ir m  .  both  are  sap- 
posod  equally  logical.  Those  who  defend  the  distinction  are,  there- 
fore, necessarily  compelled  to  maintaui|  that  Logic  regards  the 
accident  of  the  external  expression,  and  not  the  cssonce  of  tho 
internal  thought^  in  holding  that  the  £utbymeme  is  really  a  defec- 
tive reasoning.* 


2  rniiU  f  vTIo-itini  ftiid  I'ntliym.  nii-  arc  not  L,p.SOBi] 
properly  distinct  speciea  of  reasQuiog,  ace 
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It  thus  appears,  that  to  constitute  the  Eathymcme  n.s  a  species 
of  rottBoning  distinot  from  Syllogisms  Proper,  by  the  dlfili  cnco  of 
perfect  and  imperfect,  is  of  ill  tlMUrditles  the  greatest.  But  is  this 
mbiurditj  the  work  of  AriatoHef and  this  leads  ub  to  tbo  woond 
Bead. 

n.  Without  entering  upon  a  regpilar  ezamination  of  the  Tarions 
paieagee  of  the  Afiatotelio  treatises  relative  to 
n  Tire  dHi.    n  p^s^^f^  I       observe,  lii  the  first  place,  that 

Bf^^dJnR^tf ^    Aristotle  ezpveselj  declares  in  general,  that  a 

•ouing  Mt  Bad*  ligr     syllogism  is  eonsidcrcnl  by  the  logician,  not  in  re- 

lation  to  its  apressioD  (©6 1^  rov  l$<o  Xoyov),  bat 
exclusively  as  a  mental  process  (dL\X^  irpo^  t6v 
ifrvxg  Xt'r/ov)}    Tlio  distinction,  therefore,  of  a  class  of  syllogisms, 
asfiiimded  oa  a  verba!  'if'f  i-1oTit,hc  thus  of  course,  implicitly  and  by 

anticiiKitiou,  condemns.  Bnt  Ari-^tniic  in  tlio 
Aitrtotl*,— wImI.         second  place,  does  distin^ruish  the  KnUiymeme 

as  a  certain  kind  of  8yllo<j^ism,  —  ns  a  syllogism 
of  a  ]>oculiar  matter,  —  ns  a  sylloirisni  from  si^ns  and  likelilioods.* 
Now  if,  liaviiiLT  done  this,  it  were  lii-ld  tliat  Aristotle  over  and  above 
distinguished  the  Enthymeme  also  as  a  syllogism  with  one  sup- 
pressed premise,  Aristotle  most  be  supposed  to  define  the  Enthy- 
meme bj  two  diflhrenoes,  and  by  two  diftrences  which  have  no 
mntnal  analogy;  a  syUogism  from  signs  and  likeliboodfl  deee  not 
more  naturally  fidl  into  an  elliptical  form  than  a  syllogism  of  any 
other  matter.  Yet  this  absordity  haa  been  and  is  almost  nmversally 
believed  of  the  acntest  of  hnman  intellects,  and  on  grounds  whichy 
when  examined,  affi>rd  not  the  slightest  warrant  £>r  snch  a  condo'* 
lion.  On  the  criticism  of  ^eee  grounds  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  texts  in  the  OrffOnon  and 
JihetoriCf  which  may  be  adduced  in  (support  of  the  vulgar  o[iinion, 
will  bear  no  such  interpretation ;  —  that  in  one  pissag^  where  the 
word  arcX^  {imjyerfect)  is  ap|died  to  the  Enthymeme,  —  tliis  word, 
if  orennine,  need  j^ij^nify  only  tluit  the  reasoning  from  si^ns  and 
probabilities  affords  not  a  perfect  or  necessary  inference ;  but  that, 
in  ]i()int  of  fact,  the  word  ttreX?;?  is  there  a  manifest  interpolation, 
iiKulr  to  accommodate  the  Aristotelic  to  the  conitnon  doctrine  of  the 
Enthymeme,  for  it  is  not  extant  in  the  oldest  ni:nni.scri])ts,  and  has, 
accordingly,  without  any  reference  to  the  prei>out  qucbtion,  beeu 
4gected  from  the  best  recensions,  and,  among  others,  flrom  the  recent 
edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  by  the  Academicians  of  Berlin,— 
an  edition  Ibunded  im  a  collation  of  the  piincipal  mannsonpta 
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AppU««tioot  of  tlw 

term  Enthftntm* . 
By    Dionjeiiw  of 


Huongtioat  Earope.'  It  if  not,  howerer,  to  be  d«iiied  that  tbe  term 

Enthymeme  waa  applied  to  a  eyUogiam  of  aooia 
vnexpresaed  part»  ift  Yory  aodent  times  $  bttti 
along  with  this  meaning,  it  was  also  employed  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  rhetoricians  for  a  tbou<;]it 
in  general,  as  by  Duiny^ius  the  Halicarnassian,' 
aii«l  the  author  of  the  lihstcric  to  Alexander^  at- 
tributed to  Aristotle,' —  for  an  acttte  dictum^  as 
by  Sopatcr  ^  and  Auliis  GelHus,' — for  a  reasoning 
from  ccmtraiics  or  cotitradictoricH,  n--  by  Cieoro*    Quiiitil!:!!!  gives 


thor  of  RhetorU  to  Ah  r- 
tmdrr.  StOjftXst.  Aulua 
<i«llfiH.  Cl««ro.  Qnln- 


three  jwcanings  of  tlie  term  ;  in 


dlK'  SCI 


i«o,  signifying^  rne/tfe 


concepta^^  in  another,    sententia  cum  ratioae,'^  in  a  third,  "ary?*- 
menti  conclusion  vtl  c.>'  conseqtientibui*^  vel  ex  rejmignantibus.^^^ 
Among  the  ancient-,  w  ho  employed  the  term  for  a  syllogism  with 
some  suppressed  part,  a  considerable  number 
held,  with  onr  modem  logieiana,  tliat  it  waa  a 
(^Ilogism  defieient  of  one  or  other  premiae,  aa 
Alexander  the  Aphrodiatan,  Ammonlna  Hemuoh 
Philoponna^*  etc    Some,  howeyer,  aa  Paehy- 
meroa,*  only  reoogniaed  the  absenoe  <^  the 
mq'or  premiae.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  thong|it» 
like  Qnintilian,^**  that  the  suppressed  propoaition 
onght  to  be  the  oonduaion; — nay,  Ulpian^the  Greek  oommenlator 


PenotM,  with  some 
of  the  aBoi«ial>,  * 
^Hoffkm  wMi  fOBB 

rappretwcd  part.  The 

Aphrodisimi.  Atn- 
mouios.  I'hiioponas. 


Un.  Ulpian.  Scbolt 


1  For  »  ftiller  hlntorjr  of  this  interpolation, 
see  /)t4ei<Mtoiu,  pk  154.  —  £d.  [For  tbe  correct 
dootrtne  of  tbe  ArMotelle  Eotbjmeme,  aee 
Mariottc,  Essay  dt  Logtf'tt  tt.  dlM.ia.]p. 
leS,  Parte,  1S7B.  — Ed.] 

t  Epittota  art  rW.  Ptnnpfiwn  dr  prercipuU  Utt- 

Kol  70V  wAairrou  rwr  ir^vfUfidTt^y  met  it 
wo^  iartfm.  The  lAinMilOtt  «Aw>rw  4^ 

j^VfUftirmy  is  rendertd  by  J.  C.  T.  Enuvti, 
Smimtim  WUlU;  m  bis  Lssttms  Tkdknolotim 
Oimeenm  Kkumttm,  9.  hbvftgfim.  ITm  sum 

ieiiti  iH't'  i:^  ri  iH'iitrd  in  in-iirly  the  same  wordi? 
by  Diouysliu,  m  his  7*ttrmn  Saiptanan  Cm- 
SMP«,tfI.  B.  — Bd. 

3  The  uutlior  of  tlic  Rhrtarira  att  AlrXAn- 
dnim,  c  8,  classes  tbe  euthymeme  among 
praoA  (vlfT«is)t  tad  la  «.  11,  Antam  M  aam 
proof,  drawn  fVom  anf  Icind  of  oppcxtif  ion. 

<ff  wpil|si  hnfru^vm^        wA  rOi 

tKKotf  Sira<r»f',  This  work  h  uttribiited  hy 
Tictorius  to  Anaximenes  of  Lompeacos,  and 
thk  ttoidMlw*  li  sdAplid  fer  Am  IMnt  «dIiot^ 


4  Sopatri  Apamettuit  Prokgmntna  in  Ariui- 
dtm.  Ariftidis  Op.  Om».,  ed.  Jebb,  rol.  i.  f.  d. 
8.  KoJ  rri  rwy  iy^u/iiifiiTuy  Twcyi^ifn  8ij- 
fioabtvliu.  In  Canter's  Prolegomena  this  ex< 
JpMMioll  is  rendered  SMisnUfww  4muUat,  and 
tlM  wdM  iv^n-nnamKh  In  Oe  «ane  passaga 
by  argutut  in  argumtnti*.  Bat  MMBptn  INS- 
mnfaws,  p.  H7.  —  Bp. 

fllbetar  At^im,  tI.  M.  *'Qiuef«tMnrtBr 
antem  nou  pruvia  hoc  roverendu,  scd  Ivhv- 
fie^tuera  quedam  lc|>lda  ti  mioata."  —  £d. 

i  TopitA,  0.  IS.— Bd> 

7  Inst.  Oral.,  v.  10, 1,  —  En. 

0  a«e  Alwuuider,  In  Ti^ta^  pp.  6,  7,  ed. 
JM.  181&  Ammottftia,  Jk  tftinim  Fsess  ]W> 
phyru,  t.  r.  u.ed.  Aid.  ITAC,  llinojiomi*,  In 
Aiud.  PtM.f  f.  4  a,  ed.  Aid.  1534.  Tbese  autbor- 
Itfsa  are  eHed  la  th»  Mthot^aott,  fliiiiiMifsin, 

p.  T.I'  -  rn. 

a  KpHom»  Logitta  AriitoteUSy  Oxon.,  1066,  p. 
lit.  SaealsDbisXHfMwia  OWfofrsam  JrMs* 

t/li%  Dhirrrn'ii  Artftn,  appended  to  nsMiriiu'S 
translation  of  Ammooius  on  rorpbjiy 
LHa.,SMT,p.i««.-BD. 
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of  DeouMtboiMt  and  the  Mboltait  on  HormogonM  the  Rhetorician,* 
abeolotely  define  an  EnthTmeme — **a  lyllogiani,  in  whieh  the  eon- 
doflion  ia  aneaqneaeed.''* 
m.  Thia  leada  aa  to  the  third  head;  fiv on  no  principle  can  it  be 
shown,  that  oar  modern  logicians  are  correct  in 
?J-  denying  or  not  contemplating  the  poaaibiUty  of 

^ratftft^iST  retieence  of  the  condnsioD.  The  only  prin- 
Bheme,  It  cannot  be  cipic  on  which  a  BvlloGfism  is  competent,  with 
M^rkstcd  to  »  ^ilo-     qj^q  qj.  other  of  its  propositions  unexjiressed,  is 

this,  —  tint  the  part  suppresseil  i.s  too  ni  nnfest 
to  require  enouncement.  On  this  jirincipie,  a 
syllogism  is  not  less  possible  witli  the  conclusion,  than  with  eitlier 
of  the  premises,  un<lersttoo<1 ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  occurs  quite  as 
frequeutly  as  any  other.    The  logicians,  therefore,  to  complete  their 

doctrine,  ought  to  have  siibdivided  the  Enthy- 
SiHBpiMorAMkyw    meme  not  merely  into  Enthymemea  of  the  first 
H!^    a&d  leoond,  bnt  also  into  Bnthymemea  of  the 

Second,  and  lUrd,         .  ,   ^  ^  ' 

o^er.  'Au^  order,  according  aa  the  anmption,  the  aob- 

anmption,  or  the  oondaalon  b  suppressed.*  Aa 
esamplea  of  fheie  Tariona  Enthymemea,  the  ibllowing  may  aofike : 

Tea  BxFUCiT  Stxaooism. 

Svery  liar  is  a  coward  f 
Ctuus  is  a  liar  ; 

h  Evmiania  o*  xos  Ttaav  OsDea~((be8aiBptloaimdflntood.) 

Cmm  is  a  tiar  ; 

Thertfont  CaiuM UacowanL 

It  EnHniaiiaovtaB  8iooin»Oanu*-*(flM8id»anptionaiid«nioo^ 

XmrpUari*aeowardt 
2%cn0^  CMiiiiaeoHanL 

UL  Eatmrwaa  of  thb  Thiki>  Ohdct — (tha  Condntkm  undecitood.) 

Eixrjf  liar  is  a  coward  f 
And  CSoiM  i»  a  Uar» 


1  OlpiMi,  JU  IkmoiA.  Olt»tk,,  U.  f.  7  b,  ed. 
Aid.,  vaj.  ADonymi  ad  Bemoganm, 
jMwutumtt  lib.  iv.  See  JUutem  Qrmeit  ti. 
AM.  l&HB,  Tol.  il.  p.  871.  In  tiM  tUM  WMk, 
p.  8S!>.  the  eeholiast  allotrs  that  either  pMBiW 
oc  ooachuioo  m»j  )k»  otnitfd.  —  £d. 

t  Ja  «Blni»daiid  Mmil*a  IM  «f  Mfboc^ 


Htes  on  tids  qoMf ion  la  given  by  the  author, 
Diteysrions,  p.  157.  —  £o. 

•  (That  ttaa  Eatbynmneia  of  tlirce  ordera  ia 
ImM  hf  Viotorinaa  (In  Caailodonia  OpvtL,  vvA. 
ii.  p.  686,  ed.  172B.  WMmtt  PitJteei,  p.  841,  «d< 
ViM)%  or  nttlwr  of  fbsr  oirdera,  for  thera  ma/ 
IwoMiilllf  ■Man  witk  ooly  one  propodttoa 
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In  {his  kurt,  yon  aea^  the  wppwtrion  of  tbt  OMuliHioii  b  not  only 
not  Tiolduti  Irat*  its  cgpcwrfoo  is  em  motie  au- 

Epigrnmmntlc   ex-       p^nQQ.  of  eithw  of  tllO  piWUSeS. 

»mpj«  of  Enthymeme       ^  •  i«  ^.t. 

TLhero  occurs  to  me  a  clever  cjiigrara  of  the 
Greelv  Anthulo<;y,  ia  whioil  there  is  a  syllogiam 
with  the  oonclusion  suppressed.  I  shall  not 
quote  tbe  oi%innl,  but  give  you  a  Ladn  and  EuglUh  imitation,  which 
will  sei've  equally  well  to  illustrate  tlie  point  in  question.'  The 
Lntin  imitation  is  by  tlie  learned  printer  llonricus  Stephanus,  nnd 
he  ajij tiles  his  epigram  to  a  certain  Petrus,  who,  I  make  no  doubt, 
was  the  Franciscan,  Petrus  ?i  Cornibus,  whom  Buchanan,  Beza, 
Rabekisi  and  others  have  aibo  satirized.^  It  roaS)  m  I  recoUeo^ 
thui: 

"  Suut  luoDodii  ncquiimi  ucquaiu  iu>ii  unm  ut  alter: 
Prieter  Petrum  omnes:  vst  sed  et  hie  monacluu." 

The  Englieh  imitatioB  wm  written  by  Poiwm  upon  Gottfiied 
Hnnnann  (when  this  was  written,  eonteedly  the  prince  of  Greek 
flfihohue),  who  when  .hardly  twenty  had  attacked  Porson^a  ftmons 

canons,  in  his  work,  De  MairiB  Qrc^contin  et  HoriKmorum,  The 
merit  of  the  epigram  does  not  certainly  lie  in  its  truth. 

"  The  Cicrmnns  In  GredK^ 
Arc  siKlly  to  seek; 
Not  five  in  five  sfore, 
But  ninety -five  more; 
AO,  MVtt  only  Hermann^ 
And  Hetmaiiii't  •  G«ini«ii.'' 

In  these  epigrams,  the  conclaffloo  of  the  syllogiBm  is  soppressed, 
yet  its  illative  fi>roe  is  felt  even  in  spite  of  the  express  exec[)tion$ 
nay,  in  really  conquering  by  implication  the  apparent  disclaimer, 
consists  the  whole  point  and  elegance  of  the  epigram.  To  put  the 
former  into  a  syllogistic  shap^ — 

1  The  original  h  an  epigmm  of  PhM7ll4W|  on*,  aHix^  varHt  nmgnibv*  poetit  exeerpta.  mt- 

presorved  by  Strabo,  B.  x.  (>.  4^7,  ed.  Cino*  mma.    Exeudebal  H.  Sttphanus,  *x  et^tu  ttwH 

l>nn,  1620.   Ctmipiirc  Anikoiogia  Orata,  1.  p.  Eingratnmatis  Gnreii  ft  L(i$Mt  aKqm 

ed.  Bmtiok.  Lipa.,  liM.  Fintm  Mmom  adjttta  *unt,  lE/Bd,  p.  217. 

€h€ulttA,  QtMeKi,L9.4i/L  lb*  parody  by  Ponon  it  il?«B  to  J 

.   ^    *,  jp.  14,  I^oodoB,  1806.    Tlie  origiual  Greek, 

tMMF,oio  wWiPMwni'aliBllttfmt.fBataoffiTcnliinr. 

UAmts,  vKrjy  HfOKKdmn'  Ml  UfmtXi^  'Wellwloj 's  Anthohgii  PoUjshwi,  p.  433  -Kn. 

A4^.  S  See  Bnohaoan,  iVottcijeaiiM,  L  761.  Sea, 

Tni  llinfiHii  ImniMiiB  lij  TIhTihmi-.  m  flwiii.  p.  8B, «L  U1  Btbalik,!*.  HL^ 
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Kow,  vrhnt  \%  what  must  be,  nodentood  to  complete  the  aeiiae? 
— Why,  Uie  coaolufiioQ,"— 

Then*  is  recorded,  likewise,  a  dying  dcUTBiaticc  of  the  philoeopber 
H^gel,  the  wit  of  which  depends  upon  the  ttme  ambiguous  rcaaon* 
ing.  "  Of  all  my  disciples,'^  he  gaM,  "  one  only  tDuaderstands  my 
pliilosopliy  ;  and  he  does  not.'^'  ]>ut  we  may  tMl<<>  ihU  for  an  ad- 
mission by  t  lic  ])}iiloso})lKT  himself^  that  the  doctruie  oi  the  Absolute 
transnends  human  r<»m|>rtlicMision, 

What  has  now  been  said,  may  suffice  to  show,  not  only  that  wo 
m;»y  liave  enthymemes  with  any  'of  the  three  propositions  under- 
stood, hut  that  tlie  distinction  itaelf  of  the  euthymeme,  as  a  species 
of  syllogism,  is  inept.  * 

I  now  go  on  to  the  Third  DlTirion  d  Syllogisiiifly  imder  the  head 
cf  iheir  Eztenal  or  Aeeide&tal  fenn,— I  mean 
gL^T^^"    ^  •yllogiama  into  B^lar  and 

^  Irregalar,  —  a  distinction  determined  by  the  orw 
dinaiy  or  eztiaordlnaiy  arrangement  of  thor  constituent  parts.  I 
commence  this  sol^eet  with  the  ibllowing  paragraph. 

<|  LXXin,   A  syllogism  is  Irregular  by  relation,  —  1°.  To 

  the  transposed  order  of  its  Propositions:  2*. 

of  Tn«B«itt  «viio>  To  til 0  transposed  order  of  its  Terms  ;  and 
«*•»••  iJ*.  To  the  tmnpposed  order  of  both  its 

Propositions  and  Terms.    Of  these  in  tlieir  order. 

1®.   A  sylloirism  in  extcti'^ion  is  HcL'^uL'ir,  in  llie  onlcr  of  its 
Propositions,  wlien  the  subsumption  lollows  the  .suniplion,  :in<l 
the  conchijsion  follows  the  subsumption.    In  this  respect  (dis- 
coiinling  the  difference  of  the  quantities  of  dejitii  ami  l>renflth), 
it,  therefore,  admits  of  a  fivefold  irregularity  under  three  lands, 
—  for  either,  1*.  The  two  premises  may  be  transposed;  or,  2°. 
The  conclntton  may  precede  the  premises,  and  herei  either  the- 
anmption  or  the  snbsnmplaoii  maj- stand  first;  or,  3^  The  con- 
clusion may  be  placed  between  the  pvemises^  and  here  either 
the  aamption  or  the  snbanmptaon  may  stand  first.  Thns^  repre- 
senting the  sumption,  snbsnmption,  and  conclusion  by  the  letteEv 
A,  B,  Q  we  haTe»  besides  the  regidar  order,  l^  B,  A,  G^— S*. 

i  Am  JNwMtnoiu,  p.      — Kd. 

86 
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€f  the  logtdaas    hoveTer,  oii»4riidfid  and  enoneaas.) 

8^.  A  sjllogiBm  b  Begnlar  or  Imgular,  in  respect  to  the  or- 
der of  its  Terms,  according  to  the  place  which  the  middle  term 
holds  in  the  premises.  It  is  regular,  in  Comprehensive  Quan- 
tity,  when  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  the  sumption  and 
the  subject  of  the  subsumption ;  —  in  Extensive  Qnnntity,  when 
the  middle  term  is  the  subject  of  the  sumption  and  the  predi- 
cate of  the  snbsumptlon.  From  tlic  l  egular  order  of  the  terms 
there  arc  three  possible  deviatiuus,  in  either  quantity.  For  the 
middle  term  may  occur,  1**,  Twice  as  predicate ;  2".  Twice  as 
subject;  and,  o*.  In  Comprehensive  Quantity,  it  ma}-  in  tlio 
sumption  be  subjeet,  and  iu  the  subsumption  predicate;  in  Ex- 
tensive Quantity,  it  may  in  the  sumption  be  predicate,  and  in 
the  snhsmnptioi^  subject.  Taking  tlie  letter  H  to  dedgnate  the 
middle  term,  and  the  letters  S  and  P  to  designate  the  subject 
and  predioate  of  the  oonoliisioii,  the  Allowing  scheme  will  rep- 
rsaent  all  the  possible  positiona  of  the  middle  term,  both  m  its 
regolar  and  its  iir^golar  arrangement.  The  Begalar  oonstitntes 
the  First  Figure ;  the  Irregular  order  the  other  Three.^ 

A.— In  CoxFS£a£K8io».  * 
T.  II.  III.  nr. 

S  is  U.  S  isU.  M  is  S.  M  ia  S. 

Hit  P.  P<iM.  M£tP.  P&IL 

8  ii  P.         S  i«  P.  SAP.  8  <»  P. 

B.  —  Ur  ExTBirsiox. 
I.  II.  III.  IT. 

'MIkP.  PliM.  Mi*  P.  PAX. 

8CilL  8<t]L  M&S.  Mil  8. 

8  i«  P.  8  i»  P.  8  l»  P.  8  «i  P. 

These  relative  positives  of  the  middle  term  in  the  premises, 
constitute,  I  re|)eat,  what  are  called  the  J^our  Sylloffistic  Fig- 
ures [(Tx^fxn-n.p'frn-fr) ;  and  these  positions  I  have  comprised  in 
the  two  folio  wing  mi\emonic  lines. 

br  OeamimnraMni. 


Is  Bxmntoff. 

I  rr  IC  rii Lcgil,  f  10}.  —  T.D.  VvcV.nt,  List.  Phil.,  Logita,  1 1,  o.  ill.  p.  ISO. 

s  Xbiat  foriuttU  for  Extensloa  is  taken  from    Xbe  oUitr  line  is  the  AaUur'*  own.— £a>. 
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* 

Of  these  two  kinds  of  Irrcgolarity  in  tbe  external  form  of  Byllo- 
giBms,  tho  farmer— that  of  pro|)u6itions  — 13 
ii^ililruy^in  the        ^  1^  ImpoTtanee  tban  tbe  latter — that  of 
«Kimtti  turn  cf  tyu    tenns;  and  logiciana  have  even  thrown  it  alto- 
i«ibm,  anting  from    gether  oat  of  acoonnti  in  their  consideration  of 
S'o"^^^^  Syllogisao  Rgaw.  They  are,  however,  eqnaUy 

wrong  in  pasong  over  the  irregular  coneocntion 
of  the  ptopoaiUona  of  a  syllogism,  as  a  mattw  of  absolntely  no  mo- 

ment;  and  in  attributing  an  exaggerated  im- 
Th*t«^uogi«mcatt     portanco  to  every  variety  in  the  arransement 

be  penpicuoosJjr  *  "  ^ 

prttsed  by  murium  tcrms.   They  ought  at  least  to  have  made 

fiTe  inr^uinr  eoosecu-     the  Student  of  Logic  aware,  that  a  syllogism  can 
fnq^odp-         perspicuouBly  expressed  not  only  by  the  nor- 
mnl,  but  bv  any  of  the  live  consociUions  of  its 
pnipov^itions  which  deviate  from  the  regular  order.   For  example, 
take  Ihii  following  syllog^m : 

AB  virtue  i§  praheworth^ ; 

SuimbrUlifU  a  virtue  t 
The/i^fin,  ecMtif  iepnduuKCi^t 

This  is  tfie  regular  sncceasion  of  sumption,  auhsumption,  and  eon* 
dunon,  in  a  syllogism  of  extennon;  and  as  all  that  can  be  said,  on 
the  present  question,  of  tlic  one  quantity,  is  applicable,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  the  other,  it  will  be  needleaa  to  show  articulately  that 
a  sjrtlogism  in  comprehension  is  equally  susceptible  of  a  transposi- 
tion of  its  propositions  as  a  pylloixism  in  ox'tcnsion.  Keeping  the 
same  quantity,  to  wit,  extension,  let  us  first  reverse  the  premises, 
leaving  tbe  ooncloslon  in  the  last  place  (B,  A,  C). 

Sobritiy  U  a  virtue ; 


This,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  sufficiently  perapionons.  Let  us  now 
enounce  the  conclusion  before  the  premises;  and,  under  this  head, 
let  the  premises  be  fini  taken  in  their  natoral  order  (G,  A,  B). 


Sobrietif  is  praiseirorlhy  ; 
For  aU  virtm  is  prai&tm/rtlijf  ; 
it  a  virtue. 


Kow  l«(t  the  iffemiaes  be  transposed' (C^  B,  A)* 
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The  rcijrcssive  reasoninj;  iu  both  those  caso!?  not  lC88  T»ft"ifegt 
than  the  progressive  reasoning  of  the  re«;ulur  order. 

In  the  last  place,  let  us  interpolate  the  conclusiob  between  the 
premises  in  their  normal  consecation  (A,  C,  JB). 


AMvirlmUpnittmriMff 


Secondlj,  between  the  premises  in  their  reversed  order  (B,  0,  A)/ 

In  these  two  cases  the  reasoning  is  not  obscure,  thongh  perhaps 
the  oxi«i-es?sion  he  inelegant;  for  the  judgment  placed  after  the  con- 
clusion had  probably  been  already  supplied  in  thonrrht  on  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  conclusion,  and,  therefore,  when  subsequently  ex- 
prc8SL'il,  it  is  felt  as  superfluous.  But  this  is  a  circomstance  of  no 
logical  iiuportuuce. 

It  is  thus  manifest,  that,  though  worthy  of  notice  in  a  system  of 
Logic,  the  transposition  of  the  propositions  of.  a  syllogism  affords 
no  modificfttioas  of  Ibrm  yielding  more  than  a  snpeificUI  ohazaotttr. 
Logicians,  therefore^  were  not  wrong  in  exolnding  the  order  of  13m 
propositions  as  a  ground  on  which  to  oonsUtnte  a  diflbrenoe  of  »jU 
logtstio  form:  but  we  shall  see  that  they  have  not  been  oonustent^ 
or  not  sofloLently  sharp-sighted.  In  thiB  exdutton;  for  several  of 
their  recognised  Tarieties  of  form — several  of  the  moods  of  syllo- 
gutio  £gure  —  conwst  in  notliing  but  a  reversal  of  the  premises. 

In  reality,  howeyer,  there  is  no  irregular  order  of  the  syllogistio 
propoflitionB,  except  in  the  ain^  oaM  where  the 
Trac  doctrine  of  con.     condusion  is  placed  between  the  premises.  For 
8yU<mlt»«ltlitf  6jih     *  sylloj^ism  mny  be  either  called  Sf^ifhetic,  in 
tiutlBw  JkMlytto.         <^3^  the  premises  come  first,  and  the  conelusioa 

is  last — (the  case  alone  contemplated  by  the 
logicians) ;  or  it  may  be  called  Analytic,  the  proposition  styled  the 
conclusi.  .!!  ]>reeedin*r,  the  propositions  called  the  premises  following, 
as  its  reusooti  —  (a  case  not  contemplated  by  the  logidLani^.  The 

•  rr  iTiin.  r^ifi,  r  im.  iimii.  i  in 
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AiMlyCio  and  Syiitiietw  qitlogianw  mty  again  be.eadi  oooiiderad 
as  in  tbe  qwntity  oi  ^tbenmont  or  at  in  thv  qamHatj  of  Oompre- 
iMiiaion ;  In  wUdi  oaaca,  we  diall  have  a  oovabeoMtrdeir  of  the  prem- 
iaea,  bat  of  which  orders,  aa  indeed  of  aiuib  qnantitieai  one  alone 
bas  been  oonsidored  by  tbe  iogioiaaa* 
I  now,  thorofiMre^  go  on  to  the  second  and  more  important  ground 
of  regularity  and  irreijularity  —  the  natural  and 
Tbenattirai  and     transposed  order  of  the  Syllocristic  Terms.  The 
ttfflTl^llfl^ffrt^Mi!^     forma  determined  by  tho  ditferi'nt  positinn  of 

tlie  middle  term  by  relation  to  tlie  major  and 
minor  terms  in  the  premise^  of  .1  syllogism  arc  called  Figura*  ( ''XT 

fiara,  ji'jxrn  )  — a  name  given  to  them  by  Xxx^- 
totle.*    Of  these  the  first  is,  on  the  prevalent 
doctrine,  not  properly  a  figure  at  all,  if  by  figure  be  meant  in  Logic, 
as  in  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  a  deviation  from  the  natural  and  reg- 
ular fofDk  of  exprasrioD.  Of  theae  fignna  tbe 
gnM^  bj  IImIuT     ^  diatingniahod  by  .AiiatoUe^  wbo 

doTdopod  their  nilos  with  a  tediona  minnteneaa 
tonetimea  obsenre,  and  not  always  in  tbe  beat  ofder,  bat  altogether 
with  an  aontaneaa  wbioh,  if  ever  equalled,  has  eertaiuly  never  been 

anrpaaaad.    The  Amrth,  which  Whately^at 
Fourth  Fi.  ure  affrjb-  IJjnncr  cditious  of  hSa  SkmerUa— 

nted  to  Galon,  but  cm  a     xi  *       i?    j  i     •  • 

and  "Other  recent  (Jxiord  logicians  seem  to  sup- 
pose to  be,  like  the  others,  of  Aristotelio  origin, 
—  we  owe  perhaps  to  the  ingenuity  of  Galen,  i  sny  perhaps;  for, 
thougl^  in  logical  treatises, attributed  without  hesitation  to  the  great 
physician,  asjf  a  doctrine  to  be  found  in  his  -works,  this  is  Mlfn-'cther 
erroneous.  There  is,  I  am  certain,  no  mention  of  the  fourth  ligur© 
in  nny  writing  of  Oalen  imw  extant,  and  no  mention  of  Galen's 
addition  of  that  figure  by  any  Greek  or  Ltrtin  authority  of  an  age 
approximating  to  his  own.    The  fii  st  notice  of  this  Galenic  Figure 

is  by  the  Spanish  Arabian,  Averroes  of  Cordovii, 
JJ^^^**^    in  hia  oommentary  on  the  Organon.^  Averroea 

flouiiahed  above  a  thousand  yean  poaterior  to 
Men-;  and  ftom  his  report  alone  (as  I  have  alao  aaoertained)  does 
the  prevalent  opinion  take  its  rise,  that  we  owe  to  Galen  this  ampli- 
fca^oo  (or  oomiptioo^  aa  it  may  be)  of  tbe  Ariatotelio  doctrines  of 
logical  figure.  There  haa  been  lately  pobliahed  from  manuscript, 
by  IHdot  of  Paris,  a  new  logical  treatise  of  Galen.*  In  thia  woil:, 
in  which  the  syllogiatie  figure*  aie  detailed,  there  is  no  mention  of 

iAn.,L  ptxor ,  1.  4.  -  Eo.  [Cf.  Puciiw,  Com-       3  ra^i|w5  linrfw^  LuOMsruek  — 
 '  i,|B.Lali.$.— Bd.] 
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ft  fimrth  figure*  Qalen,  thenfefe,  at  ftr  m  ire  kn<»Wt  ifibrds  no 

exception  to  the  other  anthors  upon  Logic  In  these  circumstanoes, 
it  ia  Deedlcss  to  obserre  how  ileDder  is  the  testimony  in  &Tor  of  tbe 

report;  and  this  is  one  of  mmj  others  in  whiob  en  idlf^  '-lory,  once 
told  and  retailed,  obtains  universal  credit  as  an  establiBiied  &ct,  in- 

consequence  of  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  the  futility  of  its  foim- 
<lation.  Of  the  legititnacy  of  the  Fourth  Figure  1  shall  apeak, after 
having  shown  you  the  nature  of  its  reasoning. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  the  cou^uu  ra- 
Oonpltt  noMnp     ^Jqq  Figure  of  Syllogism,  it  is»  liowever, 

SjUogtan  necessary  to  state  a  complex  modification  to 

M'hich  it  is  bubjecl,  and  wixicli  in  contained  in 
the  following  pazagraph. 

T  UCXXV.  Tbe  Figure  of  Syllogina  is  modified  by  the 
>  Qnantitjr  nd  Quality  of  the  propositions 
JZo         ^  oonstltoto  the  reaBoniag.    As  the 

combiDation  of  Quantity  and  Quality  aC^ 
fords  four  kinds  of  propositions  —  tlniverstd  Affirmative  (A), 
Universal  Negative  (£),  Fartiottlar  AfBmurtxTe  (I),  Particular 
Negative  (O) ;  and  as  there  are  three  propositiokis  in  each  syl* 
logism,  there  are  consequently  in  all  sixty-four  arrangements 
possible  of  three  propositions,  differing  in  quantity  and  quality; 
—  arrangements  which  constitute  what  are  called  the  Si/Jlogis- 
tic  Moods  {rpoTTOL,  modi).  I  mny  interpolate  the  observation  : 
The  (Jreek  logicians  after  Aristotle,  looking  merely  to  the  two 
premises  in  combination,  called  these  St/zi/ffies  (onj^irytat,  jtiffo- 
tioiies^  coj^iigatiomn^  conihinatimies).  Aristotle  himself  never 
uses  Tpoiro?  for  cither  mood  or  modality  specially ;  nor  does  he 
use  w^vyla.  in  any  definite  sense,  llis  only  woi*d  for  mood  is 
the  Tagne  eipreadon  tyUogism, 

The  greater  nnmber  of  these  moods  are^  hoireyer,  inoompe- 
tent,  as  contradictory  of  the  general  mles  of  syllogism ;  and 
there  are  ia  all  only  eleven  which  caa  posnbly  enter  a  legiti^ 
mate  syQogism.  These  eleven  moods  again  are^  for  the  same 
reason,  not  all  admissible  ia  every  fignre,  hot  six  only  in  each, 
that  is,  in  all  twenty*foor;  and  again  of  the^ie  twenty-foojv  five 
are  useless,  and,  therefore^  aanaUy  n^eeted,  as  having  a  par> 
ticolar  conclusion  where  a  univennl  is  oompeCent.  The  nine- 
teen useful  moods  admitted  by  logicians  may,  however,  by  the 
qunntificntion  of  the  predicate,  be  still  further  simplified^  by 
superseding  the  eignifioance  of  Figure. 
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In  entering  on  die  eomidflration  of  the  Taiione  Moods  of  the 
^  ,  Syllogietie  Fiffaras,  it  is  neoessary  thst  yon  re- 

oali  to  memory  the  three  lave  I  gave  you  of  the 
Calegorioal  Syllogism,  and  in  particular  the  two  clauses  uf  the  sec- 
ond law,  —  That  the  8uin])tion  must  be  definite  (general  ot  siogn- 
lar),  and  the  subsumption  affirmative,  —  clauses  wltich  are  move 
vaguely  cxi)rcs.sc<l  by  tlie  two  laws  of  the  logicians  —  that  no  con- 
clusion cfin  bo  drawn  from  two  particular  premises  —  and  that  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  two  ncgitivp  promises.  This  being 
premised^  you  recollect  that  the  four  combinations  of  Quantity  and 
Quality,  eonipetent  to  a  proposition,  were  designated  by  the  four 
letters,  A,  1^,  I,  O,  —  A  (denoting  a  universal  alfimnativc ; — E  a 
universal  negative  j  —  I,  a  particular  affirmative  j  —  O,  a  particular 
negative. 

AsiHjritA;  TioiratE;  vcruin  universaHter  amb«: 
Asserit  I;  iie^at  O;  &al  particulariter  ambo.'^ 

A,  it  afHrms  of  this,  ttaMe^  all; 

As  E  denies  of  any : 
I,  it  affirms,  as  O  (fpnfe^, 

Of  >oini\  or  iVw,  or  many. 
ThUii  A  utlirniH  what  K  duuie^, 

And  cMliitidr  efHier; 
Thus  I  afllmui  what  O  daoiM, 

Bat  deAiUMy  neltlMr.* 


Thtpaiilbla  eonbl* 


Now,  as  each  syllogism  has  two  ]>remisc8, 
there  are,  consequently,  sixteen  ditforent  eoni- 
binatious  possible  of  premises  difieriog  in  quan- 
tity and  quality — vi&: 

DAA.  8)EA.  3)IA.  4)0A. 

ESj»  is.*  0E.« 

AL  £L  IL  OL 

Aa*  Eo.»  10.*  oa* 

Now  the  question  arises — are  all  of  these  sitteen  possible  com- 
binations of  different  prciuiHcs  valid  towards  a  legilimato  conclu- 
sion?  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  evident  tliat  a  considerable  number 

1  S««  abore,  p.  180.  —  F.u.  —  WflWW,  JiMli  ^  Emau^  p.  P  >,1ML 


 .        *  w—^ii  ^  **  A  «nyii  «n<l  E  etonifi;  iKiih  foully. 

lieu  vmlaiWOf  tlWMlllMi:  l        „,„j jenie.i  iK-th  i.nrtlnlly." 


unirrmni  —  Inttiuitw  Logica,  ItiSe,  L.  ii.  0.  4,  p. 

tSadfa  ■mnn«,04Mtt4MWi,triMiii»»««a*'  UB] 
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of  QuM  «M  «t  CUM  mvandatsd  ligr  iht  iif(  diose  of  the  MMnd 

lav  of  the  4Silagorioal  wfIhgBm,  in  lo  fiu' m 
How  maajr  of  the«.    mooffoued  bv  log|QMiii»  W  which  all  mooda  with 
1^     ^  two  particttiarpwmises  are  excmded,  as  in  these 

there  is  no  general  rule.  Of  thie  class  are  the 
ftw  moods,  I  I,  I  O,  O  I»  and  O  O.  And  the  aeoond  clause  of 
the  same  law,  in  so  far  as  recognised  by  logicians,  invalidates  the 
moodsi  of  two  iicj^ative  proinieo-i,  as  in  these  there  is  no  snbordiiin- 
tion.  Of  this  cliiss  are  the  lour  moods  K  F.  E  O,  O  K,  :iud  O  O. 
Finally,  by  tlio  two  clauses  of  tlie  second  rule  in  conjiinftion,  the 
mood  ]  I  -  IS  said  to  be  cxclude<l,  becanse  the  particular  Hutnption 
contain:-,  no  general  rule,  aud  the  negative  snbmimptioii  no  subordi- 
nation. (This,  I  think,  is  incorrect. )  These  exclusions  have  been 
admitted  to  be  valid  for  every  Figure ;  there,  consequently,  remain 
(say  the  logicians)  aa  the  poonble  modeaof  any  legitimate  syllogism, 
the  eight  foUowiog-->A  A,  AE,  AI,A  0,E  A,  £  1,1  A,0  A;^ 
bnt  aome  of  theae^  aa  apparently  oontndietoiy  of  the  aeoond  role  in 
ita  more  deinite  a88eitiona»^that  the  aomption  mnat  be  general 
and  the  aabanmption  affinnatiTe, — I  ahall,  after  atating  to  yon  the 
oommon  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  show  to  be  really  no  exceptions. 
Bnt  whether  each  of  the  moods,  though  a  priori  poaaible,  affords 

a  proper  syllogism  in  all  the  figures  —  this  de- 
wbeUMsr  each  mood     j,end8  on  the  definite  relations  of  the  middle 
thjUi.«,^po«ibie  j^g^  g^^^^^  figures. 

flinlBaUtksagniM.     These,  tlicrcfore,  require  a  closer  investigation. 

T  shall  con^i'ler  them,  with  the  logicians,  [uinci- 
pally  in  tlte  quantity  of  extension,  Imt,  midatis  mutcmdis^  all  that 
is  ti'ue  in  liie  ou«  quauUty  is  etiually  true  in  the  other. 

Now  il^  in  the  first  figure,  we  consider  these  eight  moods  with 
reference  to  the  ffeneral  rules,  we  shall  iind  liiat 
rigiuB.  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^.^  iigurc  afford  correct  syllogisms; 

but  only  those  which  are  conatraeted*in  conformity* to  the  follow- 
ing partienlar  mlea,  which  are^  however,  in  thia  figure,  iden^oal  with 
thcee  we* have  already  J^iven  as  general  lawa  of  every  perfect  and 
regular  eat^gorioal  syllogism. 
The  aymbol  of  the  Firat  Figoze  ia* — 


The  flrat  rale  ia,  — **  The  aomption  moat  be  oniveraaL  Were  U 
partioolar,  and,  conaeqnently,  the  aohaomption  oniTenal,  aa : 
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AmtK<MPj 

we  conld  not  know  whether  S  were  precisely  the  part  of  I\[  wliicli 
lies  in  P,  and  it  might  be  altogether  out  of  P.  In  tliat  ea.se,  a  uui- 
versal  neijative  conclusion  would  be  the  correct ;  but  this  cannot 
be  drawn,  im  there  is  no  negative  premise,  and  tliough  accident- 
ally perhaps  true,  BtiU  it  is  not  a  necessary  coDfiequeoce  of  the 
premises.'** 

«Tbe  second  mle  is, — The  milwiimpitioii  imnt  be  tffinnntiTe. 
Were  it  negative,  and  ooaseqaentljr  the  Bumption  aiBrmAtiTe^  in 
that  case  S  would  be  wholly  exoladed  from  the  sphere  of  H ;  and, 
oonseqaently,  the  general  rule  under  which  M  atanda  would  not  be 
afvplioable  to  &  Thua: 

AU  M  are  P; 
ir«8iiU; 

mumidiBaealatf 


"Here  the  negative  conclusion  is  false,  bnt  the  affirmative,  which 
TToul'l  ho  true,  —  f^rH  m^mdfi  are  physirrtf  phcenomena^ —  cannot  be 
ii\ten  od  from  the  premises,  and,  therefore,  no  inference  is  cotapeteut 
at  ail."« 

Thus,  in  this  figure,  of  the  eight  moods  generally  admissible,  T  A 
and  O  A  are  excluded  by  the  first ;  A  E  and 
XMgKliMteiBOOda «f     A  O  by  the  second  rule.    Tliere  reiiiaiii,  thcre- 

l^iymboii.        ^""^  ^^^y  ^'^^  legitimate  moods,  A  A,  E  A, 
A  T,  and  £  1.  The  lower  Greek  logidana  de* 
noted  them hj  the  terms,— 

the  I^atin  schoolmen  by  the  terms— 

Batban,  C4anHlf  Dartt,  and  JM». 


1  Bochmann,  Logfk,  {  ISO,  pk  M.— Sd.     tButaflmm,  M  aliOM.— Kd^  fOt  Otn- 

[8o  liollmRnn,  Phil.  Rtuionalu,  qnfr  I.n^'rn  don,  Logim  R«'jfirMfa.  P.  fv.  p  fllfl.  Ulrich,  aa 

vmlgo  diritur,  ^  461,  GotlingK,  1*46.   Luvaui-  above.    LovaiueiuMH,  as  above.  Uollnuum, 

MM,  Commtniaria  in  bag,  Parphyrii  et  in  iagta,  f  468>1 

OmnU  Librat  Arift  fir  Dtn'ri-ti-n,  A/l'l!.  Prior,  L. 

L  p.  215,  LoMiiiii,  1547.   Liricli,  instu.  Log.       3  For  an  aocoant  of  tbew  mnemoiiios, 

tt  Met.,  I  1*1.  Una  ,  ITgfi.  F«ftMM,  ZtKtt.  m  JNinMfi«M,pken,NMnd«dttl«ft.->JBiiw 

87 
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In  tlie  Lfttiii  wpabdk,  whkih  we  ikrmoro  iqgenioiii  snd'ooupktfl^ 
and  in  regard  ta  the  history  of  whioh  I  ahall  my  aomething  in  the 
aeqnel,  the  vowela  are  alone  at  preaent  to  be  conaidered,  and  of 
these  the  first  ezpresaea  the  snmption,  the  aeoond  the  anbmimption, 
and  the  third  the  epndarion.  The  correetneas  of  these  is  shown 
by  the  following  examples  and  delineationa. 

«( The  first  mood  of  this  figure : 


I.  Bftibam. 


L  HAMioe*, 


ABSareU; 


P. 


**This  diagram  makes  it  manifest  to  the  eye  why  the  coDclmdon 
eao  only  be  paitioolar.  As  only  a  part  of  the  sphere  S  lies  in  the 
sphere  M,  this  part  most  lie  in  the  sphere  P,  as  the  whole  of  M  lies 
therein ;  bat  it  is  of  this  part  only  that  anything  can  be  affirmed  in 
the  conclu^on.  Tlie  other  part  of  S  can  eithor  lie  wholly  out  of 
P,  or  pnrtly  in  P  but  otit  of  M;  but  as  the  premises  uOirm  AOthiog 
of  tliia  part,  the  codcIusIod  caaaot,  tbere£;>re,  include  it. 


LOQXO. 


XT. 


nr.  Fmo. 

aWi^  4MH  S  on  «0t  P. 

No  wrlm  is  reprehemibie  ; 
Some  habiis  ore  virtue$i 


0 


"  The  conclusion  in  tliis  case  can  only  be  particular,  as  only  a  part 
of  S  is  |>laced  in  the  sphere  of  M.  The  other  j>.irt  of  S  may  lie  out 
of  P  or  in  P.    But  of  this  the  premises  determine  nothing."* 

fleeond  F^gmra.  The  symbol  of  the  Second  Figure  is  — 

j  for £xt«iuioo;  |  for Comprebeiwk«. 

"This  figure  is  governed  Ijy  the  two  following 
rules.    Of  these  the  fir^t  is  —  One  premise  XUUftt 
be  uegatiye.*  For  were  there  two  affirmative  premises,  aa: 


AUSanU; 

An  meiab  are  minercSg  ; 


the  condamon  would  he^^JU  pMn  ora  nuHaU^  which  would  be 

felse. 

The  second  rale  ia : — The  anmption  moat  be  uniTenMU.'  Were 


t[Se«  l>erodon,  Lonita  iUstituta^  F.  ir.  p.    20,  £268.— £l>.] 
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the  snmption  particular,  the  iBbeiimption  behooved  to  be  tmivcTsal ; 
Ibr  otherwise  no  conclusion  would  be  possible,   l^nt  in  that  case  the 
eamplion,  whether  effirmathre  or  negatiYC^  would  afiofd  onlj  in 
absurd  conclusion.* 
If  affirmative,  as-« 

'  SomeFar$Mt 

NoSitK; 

**  If  negative,  as  — 

Sijnui  V  arf  not  Mj 
All  S  arc  M ; 

Then^'ore,  mme  S  art  not  P. 

Some  ndmnttarBmlpniAmitmmf 

AB  topcaet  are  pndona  tkmm ; 
Tkerrf^n,  mm  btptttm  are  mat  uitmutii 

in  both  cases  the  conclusion  is  absurd, 
"There  thus  rtinaiu,"  s^ay  the  logicians,  "only  the  moods  CeMrCi 

JfoPliM; 

IMkbig  wtabritU  hat  free  tc£ff ; 
AU  mdrUt  keax  fim 

n.  Camestrf.s. 
An  P  lire  M; 

Tker^ort,  noQieP. 
AS  cohn  are  visible  { 

'XTurrfore,  no  tomd  u  a  color. 
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BmBanU; 


•'The  flinp^m  here  is  rilternativo,  for  as  the  conclnsion  can  only 
comprise  a  pari  of  S,  as  it  is  only  the  consequence  of  a  partial  sub- 
ordination of  S  to  M,  the  other  parts  of  S  which  are  out  of  M  may 
eifher  lie  wiffain  or  withoat  P.  — The  condoauni  ohn,  theraforoi  only 
be  partioidiir, 

17.  SMD.  IT.  BASOOe. 

itfPorall; 

^Aflnj^njy      8  01V  not 

An  ini  d*  are  oviparous  ; 
BomAamma^CBnwloe^parwuf 
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SECTION  ZI.l-OF  THE  PEODUCTS  OP  XBOVOHT. 
nL— DOGTBDIE  OP  BEASONIirOS. 

SYLLUGiSMS.  — THEIB  DIVISIONS  ACUUKUINU  TO  EXTERNAL 

WOBSL 

FI6UBB— THIBD  AND  fOUBTH. 

Is  OUT  last  Lecture,  after  tonninating  the  general  consideration 
jj^^^^jj^j^il^  of  the  nature  of  Figure  and  Mood  in  Categorical 
Syllogisms,  we  were  engaged  in  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  nineteen  legitimate  and  useful  moods  belonging  to  the  four 
figures,  according  to  the  received  doctrine  of  logicians  (conse- 
quently, exolofliTely  in  Extension) ;  and  I  had  di^layed  to  yoa 
th6  laws  and  moods  of  the  Fim«nd  Beoond  Figures,  Before,  there- 
fore^ proceeding  to  any  oiitioisiii  of  this  doetrine,  It  behooTes  as  to 
terminste  the  view*  of  the  two  remaining  figures. 

To  esob  of  the  first  two  figure^  logieians  at- 


tiibnte  four  moods;  to  the  third  they^  concede 
rix;  and  to  the  fomth  five.  The  scheme  of  the  Thiid  Eigarei in 
Kxtensioiif  is~~ 

M  P, 
M  S. 

This  figure  (always  in  extension)  is  governed  by  the  two  follow* 
^  ing  laws  :  —  the  firgt  is,  "  The  sobsnmptioii 

must  be  affiimative.^  Were  the  minor  premise  % 
negadTCi  as  in  the  syll^gisnii 

^  M  are  P;         ^         JSJUdim  ore  musical  instrvmaOsf 
JToMliS;  BiAmfiHUuaJlute; 

1[8m  Ari«to(l«,  JjMl.iWw,t  6k  H^i  IS.  HoUiuu, ft|fl6b 

L.  1.  p.  220.] 
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here  the  conclusion  would  be  ridiculous,  —  Tlv&refore^  no  S  is  P,  — 
There  fore^  no  flute  is  a  mtsmcal  instrument  For  M  and  S  can  both 
exclude  each  oilier,  and  yet  both  lie  within  the  sphere  of  P. 

The  second  law  —  The  conclusion  must  be  particular,  and 
particalmr  although  both  premises  are  mnyeimL^  This  muf  be 
riiown  both  ui  aiBrmttiTe  and  negative  Byllogismt,  In  the  oaio  of 
affiimative  syllogisms,  m: 

An  MttrrV; 
ButaUMareSi 

beroi  yoa  wQl  obMtTe^  M  fies  in  two  diihrent  spherat  —  P  and  S, 

£nd  these  must  In  the  coneliinon  be  oonneoted  in  a  relation  of  sab- 
ordtnation.  But  S  and  P  may  be  diaparate  notions,'  and,  con- 
sequently, not  to  be  so  connected ;  an  absord  eondnnim  wonld, 
therefore^  be  the  reaalL  For  example^  ~ 

M'vb  Arc  onfiMib  wUkfisAtns 
Bai  oS  Urdt  areamimakwUk  a  hoartj 
na^fbre, oB am Mob witk a htari  onwttMk  wtikfiaOin. 

•'Again,"  say  the  logicians,  "in  regard  to  negatives:  —  In  these 
only  the  sumption  can  bo  negative,  as  the  subsomption  (by  the  first 
znle)  must  be  affirmative.  Thus: 

*Here  the  oondntion — yb  8  it  P, — Nb  mineral  U  iron,  wonld 
boftJm. 

**Teating  the  eight  possible  moods  in  Extension  by  these  speoial 
lilies^  there  remain  fof  this  figure^  six,  whioh  by  the  Latin  logicians 
have  been  named,  Jkovgatit  Fdojpton,  I>Uami9,  J/aHtt^  JBoeardo^ 
J^tHwn,  The  fint  mood  of  this  figiire  is: 


1  spirit  Fff  HoIlmttTm,  Lttgiea^  H  332,  4W.  thn  comprchenslnn  of  tbeir  counOB  Md^Ml 
Lovautease*,  In  Am.  Prior ^  L.  1.  p.  2iQ.]  U.   Wee  above,  p.  168.  —  Ed. 
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"Here  it  is  manifest  that  31  caonot  at  once  lie  in  two  diliercnt 
B])lu*ros,  unless  these  partially  involve,  partially  intersect  eacli  other. 
But  only  partially;  for  ns  both  P  an<l  S  are  more  extensive  than  M, 
and  are  both  only  connected  thronuh  M  {i.e.  throuixh  a  jiart  of 
tbemselves),  tliey  oaunut,  except  pai  iiaily,  be  identified  with  each 
other. 

<*The  second  mood  of  Qua  figure  is, » 
n.  ntapcon.  n.  I!H.AM«Mr.& 

SHharf^,  4QM  B  «ra  Mi  P; 

or, 

jn>  material  substance  is  a  moral  tubjtAf 

Sitt  all  thit  IS  iiiiitf'rittl  is  v.rti  iul'd  ; 

Thtn^9n,  tomethiny  extandcd  is  not  a  moral  tulgecl. 


**  You  will  observe,  that  according  to  this  diagram,  the  conclusion 
ought  to  be — No  S  is  P,  because  the  \fhole  of  S  lies  out  of  the 
qpfaere  of  P;  and  as  in  the  ooncreto  «xiiinple,  the  notion  extmiicM 
is  viewed  as  oat  of  the  notion  moral  mibject,  we  might  oondudei— 
JToikinff  extended  U  a  moral  tn^ecL  Bot  this  oondasion,  thongh 
materiaUj  oorreo^  oaonot,  howeTer,  be  fiNrmaU j  inferred  from  the 
premises*  In  the  somptios,  indeed,  the  whole  of  M  is  ezdaded 
from  the  sphere  of  P ;  bat  m  die  snbsomption  M  Is  inclnded  in  the 
sphere  S,  that  Is,  we  think  that  the  notion  M  is  a  part  of  the  notion 
S.  Now  in  the  conclusion,  S  is  brought  under  P,  and  the  condosion 
of  a  categorical  syllogism,  in  reference  to  its  quantity,  is,  as  you 
remember,  by  the  third  general  law  regulated  by  the  <i^itv  of  the 
Biibsumptton.  But  as  in  the  present  case  the  subsnmption,  nottvith- 
sUmding  the  auiFersality  of  the  expression,  only  jadges  of  apart  of 

oOwn  Porphjnr,  Imit*  nwds  two  moodi  of  23, 24,  Aid.  1581.  Phfloponiu,  lit  JtMi.  IMor., 

Dunipti.aa  Artototlt*  hinimelf  does  In  Cemre  L.  i.  c.  o.  T.  18  b.   Af\i\e\\it^.  Dt  Hahitwi.  Doh. 

and  CaoMitn*,  ki  DiMunit  Md  DutltL  See  l«a<.,L.  ilL  C)Mra,p.«7,S8,«d.£laMaliontJ 
BoeQifiie,  Jh  BgOagtmm  CkUifenM,  L.  V.,  0^ 

<ra,  p  6d4  alibi.    Cf.  Zaban  llu,  f>f>na  LagitOy  1  [Ariftotle  gives  Ftpemo,  Anal.  Prior,  i.  7. 

Al  <tmrta  l^gm  atUnf.^  |^  119, 120  tt  *eq.  rBargeradyok,  Iiutit,  Lggkm,  L.  tf.  0.  I,  p> 

M3tBU  4|awJM— m,  Ji  Mttk  JWer.,  i.  6,  IT.  16B»  CaaUb.,  Ifl47.)] 
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8}  tlie  conclttRon  can,  in  like  numner,  <m\j  judge  of  a  put  cf  8. 
Of  tke  other  parti  of  S  there  is  nothing  enounced  in  the  prenuaei. 
The  nlatMML  beiiresii  S  and  F  coold  iilurae  be  is  ibUowi: 

JPi»  M  i*  P; 
BtadlUartSi 

or, 

pigeon  is  a  hawk ; 
ButaUpigam  are  bird§i 

**  Here  the  conclusion  could  not  be  a  universal  uc^'ativo,  —  7Vi>  re- 
fort^  no  S  is  P,—  Thwrfore^  no  bird  is  a  hawk  —  lur  ihu  sjihcre  of 
S  {bird)  is  greater  than  that  oi  either  M  {j^iycon  )  or  1*  (AawAr)  j  it 
may,  however,  be  a  particular  negativo  —  Therefore,  sorm  S  ar«  not 
P  {tlierefore^  some  hirds  are  not  hawks), — becsoae  the  laitfptioti 
^1  excluded  M  and  P  {jji(/ean  and  hawk)  from  each  otbei'i  ipbera, 
and,  conieqnently,  tbe  part  of  S  which  is  equal  to  M  ii  di^reat 
from  the  part  of  S  which  ii  equal  to  P*  —But  if  this  be  the  cue 
when  the  inhmmption  bai  a  nnivenal  es^reasion,  the  lame^  a/at' 
tSoriy  is  true  when  it  is  particular. 

**The  third  mode  of  this  figure  is: 

UI.  Diuunii.  UI.  DlSJUUS. 

or. 

Some  acfti  of  hovu'ridf  arr  laudnhh; 
Hut  all  arts  of  hvmicitk  are  cntd; 

''The  ibiirtli  mood  of  this  fignre  is : 
nr.  SMUL  IT.  Datxu. 

2%«^l^i  «aaM  8  ore  P; 

or, 

All  nets  of  hoiniridi  an  cruel ; 
Somr  arts  of  homii  idt  arr  hindahlf  ; 
Theniftfte,  ttvtm  iuudabk  ads  ore  crnd, 
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*  This  diagnun  makes  it  manifest  that  more  than  ft  angle  caae  if 
possible  in  this  mood.  As  the  subsamption  is  particular,  the  con- 
clTif^ion  can  only  bring  that  part  of  S  which  is  M  into  identity  with 

1';  of  the  other  parts  of  P  there  can  be  nothing  determined,  find 
these  other  parts,  it  is  eyident^  maj  either  lie  wholly  out  or 
partly  within,  P. 
**Tbe  fiith  mood  ot  this  figure  is; 

Some  M  are  not  P; 

ThereftDrt,  aoau  S  are  not  Pj 
or, 

Some  xynrxjisms  are  not  r^tjular  ; 
JJtU  aU  ayiiogisms  are  tkint/f  importOHt; 

«  The  aiztfa  mood  of  this  figure  it: 

Some  trutJta  are  mi$under$tood ; 
Tku^n,  tOKu  tkiwgi  trfwnwlinftwif  ttn  net  wtthoul  fwff- 


"  Hero,  as  in  tlie  premises,  only  that  part  of  S  wliich  is  M  is 
exdiKled  from  P,  con«eqnently  the  other  parts  of  S  may  either  like- 
wise lie  wliolly  out  of  P,  or  ])artially  in  P"^ 

So  much  £ot  the  moods  oi'  the  third  figure. 

1  BachmanB,  Lagik^  |  l&S,  p.  211— XIB.— SA. 
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VMrtbiifm.         *Tli«£Bifmii]ftof  theFottrthFIgiirais: 

P  M. 

itolMi.  u  xiiis  figure  is  regulated  by  three  laws. 

Of  these  the  first  — If  the  Bunptioii  be  afflrmatiTe,  the 
fabenmption  mqat  be  nniverBaL  The  neoeaaitj  of  thii  hkW  h  ea&Wy 
seen.  Forif  wehadthepramifles: 


in  this  case  M  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  notion  suporior  to  P. 

"On  the  former  alternative,  if  M  be  higher  than  P,  and  likewise 
higher  than  S,  then  the  whole  of  iS  might  be  contained  under  P.  — 
In  this  <me,  the  proper  eondo^n  would  bo  a  universal  affinnative ; 
which,  howeTor,  oaDoot  follow  firom  the  premiMS,  m  the  iabsmnp- 
(ioD,  ex  h  i/pothesi,  is  particular.  On  the  lattw  alternatiYe,  e^en  if  M 
were  not  superior  to  etill,  aince  P  is  only  a  part  of  K,  we  could 
not  hnow  whether  a  part  of  S  were  contained  under  P  or  not  For 
example: 


From  these  premises  no  conclnsion  could  be  drswD. 
"li.  The  second  rule  by  which  this  figure 'is  governed  is— If 
either  praniae  be  negative,  the  sumption  must  be  nnivenaL 
Suppose  we  had  the  premises— > 

Som  Fare  not  III 
JMaSXorfS; 


''In  this  case  the  whole  of  S  lies  within  the  sphere  of  P;  there 
cannot,  therefore,  follow  a  particular  negative  conclusion,  and  if 
not  tliat)  no  conclusion  at  all.  The  snmc  wonld  happen  were  the 
sumption  a  particular  aflirmative^  and  the  subaumption  a  universal 
negative. 

*III,  The  third  rule  of  the  fourth  figure  is — If  the  subsumption 
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be  ■ffimuithre,  the  oondniioQ  mnat  be  partieoUur.  Tfak  (the  legi- 
oiaae  say)  is  ntaaifett.  For  in  this  figare  S  is  hi^er  than  M,  and 
higher  than  P>  consequently  only  a  part  of  S  oan  be  P. 

"tf  we  test  by  these  roles  the  ei^t  possible  moods^  there  are  in 
this  figure  fire  &nnd  competent^  which,  among  sundry  other  names, 
hare  obtained  the  fi>Ilowmg:  BrwwmHp,  Omnmeif  JHmmH^ 

^ Of  these  moods  the  first  is: 


L  BrmmuUip. 


I.  BBJULAJrrip,  otbermso  Bamaup,  etc. 

AMVan'KL', 
AWhlareS; 
Ttm^furtf  tarn  S  ai«P| 

or, 

AU  rimJhmndM  are  dog* : 

Eut  all  dofja  nrr  q^aih  ttpnh  ; 

Thereon,  somt  quadruped*  an  gre^amdi* 


«The  seoond  mood  is  eaUed: 


u. 


Bui  no  M  h  S ; 


JM  nmUmting  animab  have  four  stmaAtf 
Btrt  m  animal  withfmrtkmadtt  is  camitonmf 


*Tbtj  third  mood  iu  the  fourth  liguic  is  variously  denominated: 


JSL  DniAVU»orDi]fATi8,<Mr]>ia&fis^«ls» 

Situu.  r  are  M; 
Bta  aO  M  are  S; 

or, 

SoiM  praciicaily  virtuowi  jmn  are  necesgitariaiui  ; 

Aa  mcessHarians  speculativdjf  awbmrt  the  diMindum  ^ 


««The  fiHirth  mood  of  this  figure  is: 
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According  to  the  £rst  of  these  diagrams,  all  S  b  excluded  from 
P,  and  thus  the  oondosum  would  seem  wammlfid  Hiat — iV^  8  U 
P.  This  ooiioltuioii  cannot^  however,  be  infened;  finr  it  would  tu^ 
ble  the  third  role  of  this  figure.  For  while  we,  in  the  anmption, 
have  onlj  ezduded  H,  that  i8»  a  part  of  8»  firom  P,  and  aa  the  other 
parte  of  8  are  not  taken  into  aooonnt^  we  are,  oonfleqnently>  not 
entitled  to  danjE  theee  of  P.  The  fint  diagram,  therefore,  which 
sensualizes  only  a  ungle  caae,  is  not  ooKdequate  with  the  logical 
formula,  and  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  second  in  order  to  ezhanst 
it.  The  second  diagrnm  is,  therefore,  likewise  a  sensible  represen- 
tation of  Fesapo ;  and  that  diagram  makes  it  evident  that  the  oom* 
elusion  can  only  be  a  particular  n^^tive* 

Xhe  Mth  and  last  mood  is: 

T.  DmiMMu  V.  Vksnwnr* 

BMioHttHmS; 
21loi(^  4MM  8  on  Mt  P; 

or, 

No  moral  prinaple  is  an  animal  impuUe  ,* 

But  s(ymc  aninuil  tmptdsrs  are  principles  of  action ; 
Tker^ire,  tome  priadfka  <tf  acUim  art  not  mural  foinc^pim. 
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17.  laauNk.  • 
JTvPtfilf; 

SlMiiflif^      8  df«  est  P; 

or, 

No  negro  is  a  Ilindoo  ; 
Bttt  aQ  Hindoos  arc  fitor^  s ; 
^lertfon,  tome  Madct  are  not  negroe$; 
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'^Thm  dMnooftraticii  is  htm  ibe  miii«  as  in  fhe  IbroMr  mood, 
fiinoe  (he  snlisamption  only  places  a  part  of  M  in  the  sphore  of  8, 
the  ooadiisioii,  whose  quantity  is  determined  by  the  sobsomptlott, 
oaa  only  deny  P  of  that  part  of  8  whieh  is  likewise  a  part  of  H."^ 
Having  thns  oonduded  the  exposition  of  the  various  flgnres  and 
Moods  of  8yUogisais,asTeoognized  by  logidans, 
f^i^^J!^^"*  ^    in,  referenoe  to  Extensive  Qoantity,  it  will  not 

be  neoesBUry  to  say  more  than  a  word  in  general, 
touching  these  figures  and  moods  in  reference  to  Comprehensive 
Quantity.  Whatever  mood  and  figure  is  valid  and  ro^rular  in  the 
one,  h  v:did  ami  roguhir  in  the  other;  and  every  anomaly  is  equally 
an  anuiji  ily  in  both.  The  rules  of  the  various  figurcf?  winch  we 
have  considered  in  regard  to  syllogismu  in  Extension,  are  all,  with- 
out exception  or  qualification,  applicable  to  Ryllogibins  iu  C  ompre- 
heusiuu,  with  this  single  proviso,  that,  as  the  same  proposition  forma 
a  diifiuent  premise  in  tiie  several  quantitieSi  all  that  ia  said  of  the 
snmpiion  in  extension,  sboold  be  nndeistood  of  the  sabsnmption  in 
eomprefaension,  sad  all  that  is  said  of  the  sumption  in  oomprehen- 
sion,  shoold  be  understood  of  the  sabsumption  in  extension.  Whst^ 
therefofOi  has  hitherto  been,  or  may  hereafter  be^  stated  of  the  mood 
and  figure  of  one  quantity,  is  to  be  viewed  as  appliosble,  nwtatU 
fmOandiit  to  the  other.  This  l>eing  undefsCood,  I  proceed,  in  the 

first  place,  to  show  yon  thst  the  oomptex  aeries 
Critieitrm  of  the         logical  forms  which  I  have  enumerated  may 
fo^joini^docuuiAii  of        oonsideraWy  diminished,  and  the  doctrine  of 

syllogism,  consequently,  reduced  to  a  higher 
ium]>li(  ity.  In  doing  this  I  shall  oonsider,  first,  the  Figures,  and» 
secondly,  their  Moods. 

Now,  as  re^^ards  the  nutnlx  i  of  the  Figures,  you  are  aware,  from 
what  I  foi  iiiorlv  btaled,  that  Aristotle  only  eon- 
templated  the  lliice  first,  and  tluit  the  fourth, 
which  i.s,  by  thos«e  who  do  not  mistake  it  for  an 
Aristotclic  form,  referred  with  little  probability  to  Galen,  was  wholly 
uauoUoed  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  be^nning  of  the  thir* 
leenih  osatuy,  when  it  was  inoidetttally  communleaied,  as  an  inno» 
nation  of  the  physioia|i  of  Peigamns^  by  the  celebrated  A  verroea,  In 
his  commentary  on  the  J^rior  Anafytie*  of  AiistoUe^  but  by  Aver- 
loes  hhnself  rejected  as  an  illegitimate  noTclty.*  The  notice  of  this 
figure  by  the  commentator  was,  however,  enough ;  and  tboogfa  ve< 
pndiated  by  the  great  nugoiity  cf  the  ngid  Aristotelians^  the  anthor- 
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Hf  ot  Sootw^  by  whom  it  wm  ddimded,^  secnrcd  for  it  at  last,  if  not 
a  oniTersal  a|^praYal,  at  least  a  very  genanl  toleration,  as  a  legiti- 
watfr  though  an  awkward  form.  Tha  aigmnttitfl  indeed  by  whiab 
il  was  attempted  to  evince  the  incompetency  of  this  figure,  Were 
MOi  of  a  character  calculated  to  enforce  assent ;  for  its  inference  is 
not  less  vnli'l  than  thnt  of  any  other,  —  however  tortuous  and  per- 
verse it  may  be  felt  to  be.  In  fact,  the  logicians,  in  ronsoqucncc  of 
their  exdusiire  reco^ition  of  tho  reasoning  iu  extcnsioti,  wvro  not  in 
possession  of  tho  means  of  siiowing,  that  this  figure  is  a  monster  un- 
deserving of  toleration,  far  less  of  countenance  and  favor.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  trouble  you  with  the  inconclusive  reasoning  on  the  part 
either  of  those  who  have  assailed  or  of  those  who  have  defended 
this  figure,  but  shall  at  onoe  put  you  in  possession  of  the  groood  on 
whieb  a]oii%I  tbink,  ita  alaim  to  recognition  ought  to  be  diaallowad. 
In  tbe  ^rat  pbuM^  tben,  700  are  awaie  that  all  reasooiiig  ia  aitbar 
in  tbe  qoantity  of  eompmheniBoii,  or  ia  tiie 
Grcmnd^  on  which  ^Qimtity  of  eactoiMloii.  Tou  aro  awara,  in  the 
^^^^^^^l^^j^    aeooad,  that  tbete  qnanttties  are  not  only  dlfhr- 

ent,  but,  as  existing  in  an  invene  ratio  of  eadi 
other,  opposed.  Finally,  in  the  third  fdaoe^  you  are  aware  that) 
though  opposed,  so  that  the  maximum  of  tbe  one  ia  the  minimnm 
of  the  oliier,  yet  tbe  existence  of  each  supposes  the  existenee  of  tbe 
other ;  accordingly  there  enn  be  no  extension  without  some  oompre* 
hension,  —  no  comprehension  without  some  extension. 

This  being  the  oase^  it  is  evident  tiiat,  beside'^  the  definite  reason- 
ing from  whole  to  part,  and  irom  parts  to  whole, 
*  witl»in  the  several  quantities  and  in  their  per- 

^'"'^  pendlcular  lines,  there  is  also  competent  an  in- 

■ioiMMl  9ic«  vena.         delinite  inference  across  from  tiie  one  quantity  to 

the  other.  For  if  the  existence  of  the  one  quan- 
tity be  only  possible  under  the  condition  of  tbe  other,  we  may 
always,  it  ia  edtevident,  in  tbe  fiiet  place,  from  tbe  affirmation  of 
anything  in  extenaon,  indefinitely  aflBim  it  in  oomprehenaion,  as, 
reoi|>roea]ly,fiMMn  tbe  aiBlrmatioa  of  anything  in  oomprebeniion,  we 
may  indefinitely  affirm  it  vt  estaoiion ;  and,  in  the  aeeoad  plaee, 
finom  the  negation  of  anything  in  ezteneion,  ve  may  abadntely  deny 

1  Tliisi  !>t&tcnent  ix  marked      dotiMAil  In     enncIuiioBii:  pW  MOMqpMW  MO  4imiSM 

the  .Vutluir'B  (  oinmou-pltic«  Huok.    Scotus  li^ura:." 

(Qkm(.  in  Amal.  Prior.,  I  q.  81)  ttpntdf  Tb«  Fourth  Figure  ia,  however,  anid  bf 


tite  Fourth  Figure.  Ue  mit«:  "Solum  B.idii;vr  i  Df  Smsu  iWi  ft  F(dsi,  p.  237)  to  hhve 
tribiu  modis  potest  flcrl  dcbita  ordiuuliu  re-  been  iulruduccd  by  OaN  ii  aiul  Scoiiir«.  Ho*- 
•peeta  extremoruiB  accitDduni  mitifoctioDem  pinianoB  {Di  Controvtnia  DiaUaku,  c.  xix-) 
it  pnndloatiouctii ;  igitur  tm  flgant  at  son  attributes  (errooeoiuiy)  the  Inventtoo  of  this 
.  quia  per  Bolam  tFMtpodtioBeu    %iir«  to  Scotua.    Comp«re  aUo  Koldiua, 

)•>  sflL  f  4fe  9*  1?7>— 'In* 
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it  in  oompnlieiMioiiy  wb,  reoiprocally,  fW>fli  tiie  nagvtioii  of  a&jiliiBg 

in  oomprehensioiiy  we  may  ahsoliHely  deny  it  in  extension. 

Now,  wbal  has  not  been  observed,  such  is  exolusively  the  in^> 
enoe  in  the  Foarth  Figure;  its  two  hat  rules 

This  the  D«tore  of  jjj  f^f,^  nothiniz  bnt  nn  cnnneintion  of  these 

the  inftrcnoe  in  the 

FMrtikV%ttM.  ^^'^  conditions  of  a  cross  infcM-encc  from  the  one 

quantity  to  tlic  nthor;  and  the  fii-t  mlr  will  bo 
hereafter  shown  to  be  only  an  error,  the  lesult  of  not  obscr\  iiil:  ihat 
certain  moods  are  only  founded  on  tlie  accident  of  a  transposed 
order  of  the  premises,  aud,  therefore,  constitate  no  subject  for  a  logi- 
cal legislation. 

To  prove  this  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  inference  in  the 
PtwiA  aud  iUastt»>     fouTth  figure,  it  is  only  nec^sary  to  look  at  its 
tid.  dMtiaok  ftfmiila.  Ineitoiiiioii  thisis— 

P  h  M; 
M  is  S; 

6  u  P. 

Hen  in  the  preadsea  P  ia  oontaiaed  ander  M,  and  M  is  oontained  ^ 
vadet  S;  that  K  in  the  premises  S  is  the  greatest  whole  and  P  tlie  ( 
smallest  part  So  ftr,  this  syllogism  in  extension  is  properly  a  syU  * 
logiam  in  comprehension,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  condonoD  li 
the  greatest  whole,  and  its  predicate  the  smallest  part.  From  sneh 
premises  we,  therefore,  expect,  that  the  conclnsion  cnrri  inix  out  whst 
was  established  in  the  antecedent,  should  afhrni  P  as  the  ]>art  of  8. 
In  this,  however,  our  expectation  is  disaj)j)oiiited ;  for  the  reasoning 
buddcuiy  turris  round  in  the  conelusiou,  and  athrms  S  aa  a  part  of  P. 
And  how,  it  nmy  be  asked,  is  this  evolutidh  in  the  conclusion  com- 
petent, seeing  that  it  M  as  not  prepared,  and  no  warrant  given  f(jr  it 
in  the  premises.  To  this  the  answer  is  prompt  and  easy.  The  con- 
clusion in  this  figure  is  solely  legitimated  by  the  circumstance,  that 
fiom  an  identity  between  Idie  two  tefms  in  <nie  quantity,  we  may 
always  infor  some  identity  between  them  in  the  other,  and  flmn  a 
non-identity  between  them  in  one  qoaotity,  we  omi  always  inftr  a 
noO'identity  in  the  other.  And  that  in  this  fignre  there  is  always 
a  tFsnsition  in  the  ooadiuion  fimn  the  one  quantity,  is  evident;  ftr 
that  notion  whieh  in  the  premises  was  the  greatest  whole,  beeoraes 
in  the  oondnsion  the  smallest  part;  and  that  notion  which  in  the 
premises  was  the  smallest  part,  becomes  in  the  conclusion  the  gvsst- 
f'st  w  hole.  Now,  how  is  this  man<BUTre  possible  ?  —  how  are  we 
entitled  to  say  that  because  A  contains  all  B,  therefore  B  contains 
some  A  ?  Only,  it  is  clear,  because  there  is  here  a  change  from  the 
coutainiug  of  the  one  quantity  to  the  containiog  of  the  other ,  and 
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because,  each  finnntit y  necessarily  implying  the  indefinite  existcnoe 
of  the  other,  we  ui  c  cuuseqncntly  permitted  to  render  this  neoessarj 
implication  the  ground  of  a  logical  inference. 

It  18  manifest,  however,  in  the  first  |)lace,  that  such  a  cross  and 
hybrid  and  indirect  reasoning  from  the  one 
^J^J^^J^UJJJJ^     quantity  to  the  other,  iu  the  fourth  figure,  is 

wholly  of  m  ^Kfiarent  charaoter  and  aooount  finom 
tiM  fottioping  in  the  otii«r  three  inline,  in  which  all  Inftrenceb 
whether  npwaide  or  downwards,  ie  equable  and  homogeneooa 
within  the  same  quantity.  The  Utter  in  ihort  ia  natoial  and,  easy; 
the  fonner,  nnnatoral  and  penrerae. 

In  the  seoond  phioe^  the  Idnd  of  reasoning  eompetent  in  the  fourth 
2  UMieM.  figore  ia  wholly  useless.  The  ohange  from  the 
one  quantity  to  the  other  in  the  course  of  a  syl- 
logism is  warranted  by  no  neoessity,  by  no  expediency.  Th  ri  ason- 
ing  in  each  quaotity  is  absolute  and  oomj^ete  within  itself,  and  all 
that  can  be  accomplished  in  the  one  proc^m  can  equally  well  be  ao- 
oonipligihed  in  the  other.  The  jumping,  therefore,  from  extension  to 
con)prehenf?ion,  or  from  comprehension  to  extension,  in  the  conclu- 
eioti  of  the  fourtli  figure,  is  a  feat  about  as  reasonable  nnd  useful  in 
Logic,  us  the  jumping  from  oue  horse  to  another  would  be  reason- 
able and  useful  in  the  race-course.  Both  arc  achievements  possible ; 
but,  because  possible,  neither  is,  therefore,  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
i»kill. 

We  may,  therefore,  on  the  ground  tiiat  the  fimrth  figure  involves 
ft  useless  tranatioa  from  one  quantity  to  another,  reject  it  as  a  logt> 
cal  figure,  and  degrade  it  to  ft  mete  logical  oaprioe. 
But»  in  the  third  plaee,  there  is  ft  better  groniid ;  the  inftrenee^ 
though  vaiid  in  itself  ia  logieaOy,  ia  soientiflo 
•.i.»kauyi»r»ud.    ^^^^  PoT  the  iufcreuoe  IS  Only  legitt  • 

SMted  by  the  oeeult  eonrersion  of  tiie  one  quantity  into  the  othei^ 
whieh  tdkss  place  in  the  mental  proeess.  There  ia  thus  ft  step  taken 

in  thtf  reasoning  whieh  is  not  OYortly  expressed.  Were  the  whole 
prooess  stated  in  language,  as  stated  it  logically  ought  to  be,  instead 
of  a  simple  syllogism  with  one  direct  conclusion,  we  should  have  a 
complex  reasoning  with  two  conclusions  ;  one  conclusion  direct  and 
immediate  (the  inference,  to  wit,  of  conversion ),*^nd  from  that  im-  • 
mediate  conclusion  another  nu'»]i:ite  and  indirect,  but  whieh,  .is  it 
standfs,  appears  as  the  one  N  and  exclusive  conclusion  from  the 
premises.  This  ground,  on  wliich  I  think  the  fourth  figure  ought  to 
be  specially  abolished,  is  stated  with  the  requisite  details  in  the  Logi- 
cs Appendix  contained  iu  the  secoud  ediliou  of  my  JJiscmiiiona  on 

39  ir.am-Bn. 
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8TOIOHEIOLOOY. 

SECTION  II  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

m.— DOCTBINK  OF  BSASOlillMOS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  — THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCOliDIXG  TO  EXTEKNAL 

FORBL 

C.  BEGULAJa  ASD  mBEGULAB. 

4 

FIOUHB—BBDUCnOK. 

Iv  my  lait  Leotan,  iHer  iermiaRtiiig  tiiQ  fkm  of  the  niaeteen' 
Moodi  of  the  Four  SyUoglMte  Figure^  aoooid- 
Bwipitniitioo.     ^  ^  ^  doelrine  of  iogiduii^  I  ontored  on  liie 
oonsidotmtioii^^bow  fiur  their  doetiine  oonoerning  tho  nambcr  and 
legitinUN^  of  these  various  fignrai  nixl  moods  mm  oorrect    In  the 
eoadvolof  this  discussion,  I  ]u-nj>r>sc(I,  first,  to  treat  of  the  Figure^ 
and,  secondly,  to  treat  of  the  Moods.   OommoiMing,  then,  with  the 
Figtircs,  it  is  manifest  that  no  exception  can  possibly  be  taken  to 
the  first,  which  i-^,  in  j»ohit  of  f;ict,  no  fi<rnro  nt  all,  but  the  one  reg- 
ular,—  tho  ono  iKitanii  iurm  of  ratiocination.    The  other  three  fig- 
ures divide  tliemselves  into  two  classes.    The  cue  of  these  classes 
comprehends  the  fourth;  the  other,  the  second  and  third  fignres. 
The  louj  ill  tigure  stands,  on  the  common  doctrine  of  the  logicians, 
in  u  more  unlavorablc  situation  than  the  second  and  third.    It  was 
not  recognized  by  Aristotle ;  it  obtained  admission  into  the  science 
-  «t  A  oompAntiTely  recent  period ;  it  has  never  in  fact  been  nniveiw 
•    Mlly  rooogniaBd ;  Ibd  tfet  progran  is  maniftitly  more  perretM^  oir- 
ODitoofl)  and  vanatora],  thaa  that  of  any  other. 

In  regBid  to  tbialbarth  figare,  letaled  that  the  eontrovewy  among 
logioiaaa  toachiag  itt  legitimaoy  had  been  withoat  leralt;  ha  op- 
pooente  fiuUng  to  ahow  that  it  oaght  to  be  rq{eeted ;  Ha  deftndeta 
fuling  to  show  that  it  was  deserving  of  recognition.  I  thai  stated 
that  the  kigieian%  in  their  one-sided  view  of  the  reasoning  prooassb 
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iMid  let  dip  fhft  <»•  great  piuMiple  on  wluoh  the  legltimwsj  of  tUt  g^M^* 
ligon  WM  to  be  detdrmiiied.  I  then  ezplemed  to  yoa  that  the  peoa-  ^rjfi  rj 
liaiity  of  the  favaih  figure  eonriflts  in  this,— that  the  premises  are  •^M^^^^.P*** 
ftppaieutly  the  premiaee  of  a  syUogpam  in  one  kind  of  quantity,  while  A  \  \gpk^ 
its  conclusion  iethe  eoliYerted  conotoiioii  of  a  syllogism  in  the  other,  jjS^ 
It  ia  thus  in  eyery  point  of  view  contorted  and  prepostprous.  Its  " 
premises  are  tranqioscd,  and  the  conclusion  follows  from  these,  not 
directly,  but  through  the  medium  of  a  conversion.  T  Rliowed  how, 
and  how  fnr,  this  kind  of  rpn^oning  was  competent,  and  that  though 
the  inference  in  the  fourth  ligiire  is  valid,  it  is  inconvenient  and  use- 
less, and  therefore,  that  the  form  itself,  though  undoubtedly  legiti- 
mate, ijj  still  only  a  legitimate  monster.  Herewith  the  Liectui-e  ter- 
minated. 

Now,  looking  superficially  at  the  matter,  it  might  se^n,  firom  what 
has  now  been  said,  that  the  fSrarth  ought  to  be 
ooMimi  ebMMiwof       ^^^^  expunged  ftom  the  aeriee  of  logieal  fi^ 

tbe Second, TMrd.MMl  «  >         i  s  mi   ^ 

lomrtu  Figures.         ^''^    P***  *         eiamhiation  will  show  na 

that  this  deoiaion  would  be  rash.  In  point  of 
fiwti  all  fignre  properly  so  oalled,  that  is,  every  figure^  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  the  first,  most  be  rejeeted  eqnaOy  with  the  fonrth,  and  on 
the  following  groond,— that  they  do  not,  in  yirtoe  of  tiieir  own 
expressed  }>remises,  aooomplish  th^  own  inftsenoe,  bat  that  this  la 
done  by  the  mental  interpolation  of  certain  complementary  steps, 
without  which  no  oonelosion  in  these  figures  could  be  drawn.  They 
nre  thn?!  in  fact  reasoning  apparently  simple,  but  in  reality  complect ; 
and  when  the  whole  mental  |)rocess  is  exj>re88ed,  they  nrc  fomid  to 
be  all  only  syllogisms  in  the  fii-st  tigure,  with  ccrtnin  corollaries  of 
tlie  different  propositions  irit<MTjiingled.*  Tins  doctrine  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  locricians,  in  so  far  as  they,  after  Aristotle,  have 
allowed  that  the  last  three  Hgnres  are  only  valid  m  redueihle  to  the 
firat ;  and,  to  uccomplish  tins  reduction,  they  have  sujiplied  us  with 
a  multitude  of  empirical  rules,  and  lavished  a  world  of  ingenuity  in 
nmderioig  the  wooing  of  these  complex  rales  more  easy.  "From. 

Whately  and  the  oommon  books  on  Logic,  yon 
irtia  uMi  OvNk    aie  of  oonne  aoqoainted  with  the  import  of  the 
j;;;^^-"^"-    eonsonants  in  the  cabaliatioal  Terses,  JBarbarOy 

Odarmit  ete.;'  and  it  most  be  oonibsMd  that, 
talcing  these  Tenes  on  theur  own  groand,  there  are  few  hnman 
inventions  which  display  »  higher  iagenaity.  Theu  hirtoiy  is  ap- 


I  This  doetrlM  of  Ftgnrc,  whicli  is  derel.    Wtrlu,  i.  p. fli, «d« BOMSkms IBA  SoMtolt. 
OfMl  Jo  iNuagnipb  Ixxr.,  k  nukinly  takao 
fronKant.  8«e Ui  BMy,  Dm  Alidki 
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fnentiy  altogether  mdmown  lo  loj^dMflu  Thoj  mn,  in  fo  ftr  at 
they  relate  to  the  three  iUst  or  AriatoCelio  flgOTCe,  the  inrentioa  of 
Petn»H]ifnira%  who  died  m  1977,  Pope  John  XXH  (or  aa  he  to 
veehoned  by  aome  the  2X1.,  and  by  otheia  the  XZ.).  He  iraa  a 
native  of  Uaboo.  It  is  ooriona  that  the  eoneeponding  Grreefc  nine- 
»  nonioa  were,  so  far  m  I  ean  diaoover,  the  inTentkm  of  his  contem* 
porary  Nicepboms  Blemmldas,  who  was  designated  Patriardi  of 
^*  ConstantiDople.^  Between  them,  these  two  logicians  thus  divided 
the  two  liighest  places  in  the  Christian  hierarchy ;  but  as  the  one 
had  hardly  begun  to  reign  when  he  was  killed  by  the  downfall  of 
his  palace,^  so  the  otlif^r  never  entered  on  his  office  by  accepting  his 
nomination  at  all.  The  several  works  of  the  Pope  and  the  Patri- 
arch were  for  many  centtiries  the  great  text-books  of  Logic,  —  the 
one  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek,  the  other  in  the  schools  of  the 
Latin  church. 

The  Greek  symbols  are  fiir  less  ingenioos  than  the  Latin,  as  they 
only  mark  the  oonsepution,  qoantity,  and  quality 
The  Grc^  ty  mboi.    ^  ^  different  propositiOBS  of  the  Tarioue  moods 
^-^mgenioM  Uiu  tb»    ^      three  generally  admitted  figures,  without 

ahowiag  to  what  mood  of  the  first  the  moods  of 
the  other  two  fignrea  are  to  be  redooed,  ftr  less  by  what  partionlar 
ftfooeia  thia  to  to  be  done.  All  thto  to  aeoomplished  by  the  symbols 
of  the  Roman  PontiiR  As  to  the  letotiTe  originality,  or  the  priority 
hi  point  of  date^  of  these  several  inventiona,  I  am  unable  to  speak 
with  certainty.  It  to  probaUe,  however,  that  the  Bleramidas  was 
the  first,  both  because  his  verses  are  the  sinijtler  and  ruder,  and  be- 
raiiHG  it  is  not  known  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  Western  logicians;  whereas  I  fnul  that  the  Snynm^ilw  of  His- 
panns  nre  in  a  great  measure  tnken,  not  indeed  from  the  treatise  of 
BletuM«i«las  upon  Dialectic^  but  from  the  Synopsis  of  Uie  Oryarum 
of  hi  .^uiuewhat  earlier  contempomry  Michael  PscUus.* 

liut  the  whole  of  the  rules  !»iven  by  logiciaii?^  tor  the  I^'duction 
of  Syllogisms  are  unphilosophical,  for  they  are 
TiM  Balw  ef  logl*     merely  the  empirical  statements  of  the^opeiu- 

clnii<«  for  the  Reduction       ^         *         .     .  ,     •     •  .  ..      .  .  ,        •     •  i 

Of  syiiogiuiis  tmiihu.  *  pnnciplo  m  detail,  which  pnnoiple  it- 

MifUHL  aelf  has  been  orerlooked,  but  which,  when  onoe 

rationally  explicated,  sopersedea  die  whole  oom- 
pl«c  apparatna  of  rales  ibr  its  meohaniosl  application.  * 
If  I  aoooeed,  therefore^  in  ezplabiing  to  yon  how*the  toat  three 


?  See  r!ar!nft  [tTistrria  d«  YittM  AMtf|l>Mt  being  in  all  probability  •transUrfon  fVom  IIf»- 
ltoma«orMin,p.  IKl,  ed.  1672. —  EdJ.  paDua,  tiM  BUMmoaioa,  wlUa  on«  exception, 

*  Ha  nvMM  tajMtsUj  lh«  tm 
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Fignrcfl  are  only  tlie  mntOsUd  Tpreaiiopi  of  m  eooipln  BMntiil 

proeess,  I  shall  not  only  snlyTert  tbdr  ezittenot 

The  lii-t  tliri>e  Fiir-  ^  ^  , 

uit.ooiythemuai.ted     "  «^  wwMiing  uot  ▼irtnally  idtDtlOli 

wpwirio— ofxoBN  with  the  firit  4gare, — I  shall  not  only  relioTe 
ptpv  mental  proeen,  yott  froiu  tho  neossslty  of  Studying  the  tedioM 
CSl^^tat"*^    and  disgusting  rales  of  their  rediiction,  but  in 

fiiot  vindicate  the  great  principles  of  reasoning 
from  iqpparent  anomaly.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  three  last  fig> 
nres  are  nrlmittcd  as  genuine  and  original  forms  of  reasoning,  the 
principle  tliat  all  reasoning  is  the  recognition  of  the  relation  of  a 
least  part  to  a  greatest  whole,  thr<>ii<?h  a  lesser  whole  or  greater 
part,  is  invalidated.  For,  in  the  three  latter  figures,  the  middle 
term  does  not  really  hold  the  relation  of  an  intermediate  whole  or 
part  to  the  suhject  an<l  predicate  of  the  conclusion  ;  for  either,  in 
the  second  figure,  it  contains  them  hoth,  or,  in  the  third,  is  contained 
by  them  both,  or,  in  the  fourth,  at  once  contains  the  greatest  whole 
(that  is,  the  predicate  in  extensive,  the  subject  in  comprehensive, 
qnantity),  and  is  eontdned  by  the  smallest  part  (that  is,  the  sulgeot 
in  extensive, the  predioate  in  oomprehensive) qnantity ) .  In  the  seo" 
Plif ^-  '  three  figures  are  admitted  as  indeiu  tKlent  and 

legitiniati  i  is,  tlie  second  .:t  ih  lal  rule  T  gave  yon  for  categorical 
V '!i.;_.iMtis  is  invalidatcl  in  ]>oth  its  claosepi  For  it  will  not  hold 
tnie,  that  every  eategorioal  syllogism  must  have  an  nniverMd  sump- 
tion and  an  affirmative  snbsuraption.  The  law  of  the  universal 
quantity  of  the  sumption  is  violated  in  tho  third  figure,  by  Disnmis 
and  Bocardo,  in  the  fourth,  by  Dimaris ;  the  law  of  the  affirmative 
quality  of  tlie  subsumption  is  violated,  in  the  second  figure,  by  Ca- 
mestres  and  Baroco;  and,  in  the  fourth,  by  Camenes.  I,  therefore, 
proceed  to  reconcile  all  these  anomalies  by  the  cxtinetion  <»f  the 
last  three  figures,  as  more  thin  accidental  modifications  of  the  first, 
and  commence  with  the  following  paragraph. 

%  LXXV.   The  three  last  (tliat  is,  Second,  Third,  Fourtlj) 
Figures  are  merely  hybrid  or  mixed  reason- 

sttond.         ^    '^°S^  »°  "^P»  <^      prooess  ara 

only  partially  expressed.  The  nnei 


ZITL  ^i^"*^    steps  are,  in  general,  oonYemre  inferenoes, 

whioh  we  are  entitled  to  make,  l*,From  tho 
ahsdhite  negation  of  a  fimt  notion  as  predaeated  of  a  sseond,  to 
the  absolute  nation  of  the  seoond  notion  as  predioated  of  the 
first  — if  no  Ait  B;  then  no  Bis  A;  2«,From  the  total  or 
partial  affirmation  of  a  lesssr  elass  or  notion  of  a  greater,  to  the 
partial  afiirmation  of  that  greater  notion  of  that  lesser, — ifaU 
(or  some)  A    B  j  thm  9ome  B  it  A. 
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Taldn;  the  figorei  sod  moods  in  fbeb  oommon  ord«r;  in  the 
Seoond  Finn  the  Bnt  mood  ie  Ceeaia  of 

Moods  of  Second 

i%m.i.OHM«.  ivliiolillieibmiiUis: 

But  (I LI  S  arc  M ; 
IT^er^ore,  no  S  i«  P. 

Here  the  oetenslble  or  expressed  stimption,  Nb'BUlsl,  is  mciitally- 
coiivorted  into  the  real  sumption  hf  the  infSnenoe^—  Then  no  M  is 
P.  The  other  ptopositionB  ibUo  v  regolariy, — yiz. : 

But  al{  S  ore  M| 

In  miity  Gdwwk    The  Tosl  syUogism,  Mif  ezpreiBed,  is  thus: 

Beal  Samptlon,  ....  No  M  t«  P; 

Safemmption,  Atfdff  B«r«1l; 

OoadttdoB,  AvB^wSftP. 

To  sare  time,  I  shall  henceforward  state  the  complementary  prop- 
ositions which  constitute  the  real  and  proximnte  parts  of  the  syl- 
logism, by  the  name  of  real^  proxiniatey  or  interpolated  stimptioii, 
subsumption,  or  conclusion ;  and  tlioso  who  take  notes  may  simply 
mark  these,  by  placing  them  within  V'rjickets.  To  avoid  confnsinsf 
the  conversive  inference  with  the  ostensible  conelnsion  of  the  syl* 
logism,  I  uiarlv  tlic  former  by  tlie  illative  conjunction  then; 
the  latter  by  the  illative  conjunction  ther^ore,  I  shall  take  the 
oonorete  examples  which  I  chaoeed  to  gi^e  in  illnstoltion  of  the 
▼anons  moods.  In  CessirB  the  oonorete  example  was : 

C^tenjible  Sumption,     .......  .Vr-f^i/nr;  that  is  maierial  hnf  frtt  trill; 

Real,  Interpolated,  SamptiiOll»  •  •*   «   •  ( Thennotking  tlK't  finsfrf>iallitmat€riaii) 

Subsumption,    ...*.*«•..  But  nil  npiritf  hnrr  frtc  u-ill ; 

CoDcliuion   There/art,  no  tpirii  is  matertal. 

Throwing  onl  of  aeoomit  the  oslendUble  smnptbn,  and  eonsiderbg 
the  syUogisn,  in  its  real  natnro,  as  nefenaUy  evolved  ost  of  the  sump- 
tion mentsllj  nndeistood;  we  have  thus,  instead  of  a  syllogism  in 
Cesnre  of  the  second  figure^  a  syllogism  in  Celarent  of  the  first. 
The  sseniiig  inegularity  is  thns  radneed  to  real  order. 

The  seoond  mood  of  the  second  iigaveb  vis.  Csmestrs^^  is  nther 


1  {Tbat  C«au«  rad  CuamtTM  an  Um  MiM  S^^ioK-,  V-  lUj  aad  *BthoritiM  oiled  abore,  p. 
^Uoffln  villi  iflddaatal  «t<l«r  of  pmmllH^  m,  not«.] 
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moro  imgalar>  md»  thMeSan^  Hie  praoaas  of  nAntmng  it,  though 

equally  eaaf^  ii  tQaiewhaft  more  oomploz.  The 

Heie,  in  the  first  place,  the  prenuaes  are  traaapoaed,  for  yoa  re* 

member  by  the  aeoond  general  law  of  syllogismS} 
the  sumption  most  in  extenaion  be  univers^  and 
the  subsumptlon  affirmative.  By  a  prcliminnry  operation,  their  ap- 
parent consecution  must,  therefore,  be  accomraoJate^l  to  tlielr  real. 
The  premises  being  restored  to  order,  there  is  yet  a  fm  (lirr  intricacy 
to  unravel.  The  sumption  and  the  coiielusiou  are  neither  of  them 
proximate;  for  wc  depart  fmin  a  conversive  sumption,  and  primarily 
obtain  a  conchisiou  which  only  Lives  us  the  ostensible  conclusion,  in 
the  second  iustauce,  througix  au  inference.   Thus : 


Samption*   IhSkUt 

VnadlnafeaarSMdlvaiylloa,  .  .  .  (TkmmUhB;) 

Snfenmptfoi^   MfFamU; 

PkWliail»<NrReiaCoaelarioe,    •   .  (Therefore,  jtoV  hS;) 

►ClMghMion,   Thm^frr»,m&i$r, 


The  concrete  example  given  was : 

JttcohnartvMtet 
But  no  somiiKiiiM»t 

Reversing  the  premises,  we  have : 

FmlnatserBMUBinnptloii,  .  (TkennoAmgtisfftUituiomdf) 

Sobflamptlon,   Ml  color$  are  vitiNe ; 

Proximate  or  Real  Conclniiion ,  ( Tkm^or9,  M>  eofar  it  a  aotmdf) 

which  gives.asaconveisiTe 

inference,  the 

BxpreAsedOoBdmion,.  .  .  .  TkmiiotamKdi$mttbrf 

Thm  it  ia  cnrideBl  that  Game8trea>  m  the  aeoond  llgorei  ii  unJf 
oC  CeUurent  is  the  ftttt* 


1  Cf.  Krog,  LofOc,  {  100,  pu  aKIS.    Mark  Dun-     [Derodon,  Logiea  Rettit.,  Pare.  iy.  p.  MB. 

«M,  JHfft.  l4«iMi,  I«.  lr.«.«,fi.  a».~JCi».   Mmuoht  SfHtmm  Ligtmm,  t  tfS, »  m.1 
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The  third  mood  of  the  Second  Figure,  Fetiino^  presents  no  diffi- 
a.  r«tiMu         onlty.    We  have  only  to  interpolate  tho  real 
snmption,  to  wliich  the  Bubemnption  and  ooiudn* 
b  MiUlf  Mo.  pHMdmateiy  refer.  Thus: 

Expressed  Suiuption,    .   .    .  JVoPmM; 
Real  or  Pruxiniate  Samption,    ( TTien no  M  w  P) ; 
Sabaamptioo,  Atf«nM8flr«M; 


ntr^brt,  tern  Sers  mt  P. 


Onr  oonorete  example  was : 

Kj^jfegaed  Sumption,  .  .  .  No  vice  U  Inudaih ; 

8r>me  ncfions  art  hnulnhlc  ; 
Thtrii/bre,  tome  actions  arc  itot  vices. 

Here  we  have  only  to  iiitorpolato»  aa  the  real  aoinption : 


Festino,  in  the  second  figure,  is  thus  only  Ferio  ia  the  fin^  wiUi  iU 
aaniptton  coiivertod. 

The  fourth  mood,  Bitrorn,  is  more  troublesome.    In  fact,  this 

mood  and  Bocardo.  in  the  third  fit^nr**,  have 

])cen  at  once  the  cruces  and  the  0]ij)r(A>ria  of 
logiciaoB.    They  have,  indeed,  succeeded  in  reducing  thcisc  to  the 

lii*8t  figure  by  whut  is  called  the  reductio  ad 
^edooilo  wA  lttp(«>     tw^ioeiiWfa,  that  is,  by  cirooitoasly  showing  that 

if  yon  deny  the  oondnsion  in  these  syllogisms, 
the  oontnidictory  inference  is  absurd ;  bat  as  of  two  oontfadictoriea 
one  or  other  most  be  tme^  it^  iber^foie,  nmains  that  the  original 
oondoaion  shall  be  admitted.  This  jwoeess  is  awkward  and  perplez- 
ing;  it  likewise  only  constrains  aasent,  bnt  does  not  afford  knowl- 
edge ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  here  a  syllogism  with  a  neg* 
ative  subaumption,  which,  if  legitimate,  invalidates  tlio  nniveisalitj 
of  our  second  general  rule.  Now,  on  the  principle  I  have  proposed 
to  you,  there  is  no  dlfhculty  whatever  in  the  reduction  of  this  or  of 
any  other  mood.  Here,  however,  we  do  not,  as  in  the  other  moods 
of  the  second  figure,  find  that  the  syllogism  proximnlely  (Vpnrts 
„   _  from  an  inioynresBod  snmption,  but  that  the  t  i  ox- 

imate  sulisutuptton  and  the  proximate  conclu- 
sion havo  lu  cn  replaced  by  two  derivative  propositions.  The 
formula  of  Baroco  is: 
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AU  PareM; 

But  tome  8  ar«  not  M; 

Tktr^ort^  um  8  K  — tR  \ 

Bat  the  fi^owing  is  the  fiiS  mental  prooeas : 

Bumptkm,  «  ^ISPotsM; 

Atal  SiUwnnpcioDf  (J— |e^M€re8t) 

whieh  giTM  flw  r  7ftM»  MM  Sort  Mi*M; 

Bijgwwod  8nl>M»yttont  .  (  Or,  mm  8  «ra  miM ; 

BmI  Ck>ncla8ion,   .«•••#«••    {l%tr^0re,$ome  ttol-'PmnB} 

which  gives  tho  {  Then,  tome  8  'trc  uot-'B} 

ior. 


,  Concliuion,  <  Or,  mm  8  ore  not  p. 

Or,  to  take  onr  concrete  example : 

AU  hlrdi  are  nripnrmu  ; 

mme  animak  are  noi  oviparmt ; 
TW^/bre,  mme  ammak  ar«  not  bvxb. 

Of  this  tbe  ezplioatod  prooesB  viH  stand  as  ibUows ; 

Sumpliun,  All  birdt  are  oviparout ; 

Beftl  subsnmption,  (Sonte  Am^  mat  otipanm  are  cmimalt ;) 

wkich  |(ive«  tlie  <  J%m,  mm  wfaadt  or<  wo^ow^pctroMf 

Svlwninptloii,  (Or,  «riMl«ijp«r«M; 


Bcal  or  Proximate  CondMfon,  .  .  .     (( '^••■S^ 
wWch  givoa  the  *■ 

BxpiMMdOoadbukMI,!  .  <nen,mmetmimd9m%wtlUrd§t 

i  Or,  ar«M(  Mtii. 

Xow,  in  tbU  analysis  of  the  process  in  Baroco,  we  not  only  re- 
solve the  whole  problem  in  a  direct  and  natural  and  inataTieUve 
wtiy ;  bat  we  get  rid  of  the  exception  which  Barooo  apparently 
aflbitls  to  the  general  role^  that  the  snbsomption  of  a  categorical 
most  be  affinnatiTe.  Here  yon  see  how  the  real  snbsomption  is 
sfflrmatiTe,  and  how,  from  having  a  native  determbation  in  its 
sabject,  it  by  conyersion  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  negative  prop- 
osition, the  affirmative  proposition  —  eome  ihitiffB  nolMrds  are  and* 
mah,  being  legitimately  converted,  first  into— some  <mimal8  art 
not-birds^  and  this  again  being  legitimately  converted  into  —  .some 
animah  are  not  birds,  Yoa  recollect  that,  in  the  doctrine  of  Prop- 
ositions,' I  showed  you  how  every  affirmative  proposition  could  be 
adequately  expressed  in  a  non;nt!ve,  and  every  negative  in  an  affir- 
mative form ;  and  the  utility  of  that  observation  yon  now  see,  as  it 

1  S«e  »bore.  p.  178.  —  £o. 
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enables  im  dmply  to  solva  th#  problem  of  the  redaotion  of  Bttoeo» 
and,  ns  we  shall  also  see,  of  BofMordo.  Bwoeo  is  thus  directly  re- 
duced to  Darii  of  first  figare,  and  not,  as  by  the  iodireetptooMi 
oSr  logioians  in  gmeral,  to  Barbara.*  On  this  doctrine  the  nama 
Baroco  nho  improper,  and  another,  expreisiTe  of  its  genuine 
affinity,  should  be  imposed. 

We  proceed  now  to*  the  Third  Figure.   Tou  will  observe  that, 
as  in  the  Second  Figure,  with  the  excej»tion  of 
Baroco,  it  was  the  sutnption  of  the  two  jiremibes 
which  was  affected  by  the  conversion,  so  in  line  third  it  is  the  sub- 
samption.    For  iu  Catnestres  of  the  sccouU,  and  iti  Disamis  aud 
Bocardo  of  the  third,  figure,  the  premises  are  transposed.  This 
understood  snbsnmption  is  a  converatve  bftrenoe  from  the  expreved 
one»  and  it  is  the  proximate  antecedent  from  which  the  real  ooo- 
dneion  is  immediately  inferred. 
In  the  &at  mood  of  this  figoie,  Danipti»  the  snhsomption  is  a 
1.  painrtt         vniTenal  affirmatxTe ;  its  oonverrion  ifl,  dief^^bveii 
SutmUtfOutL      into  a  partieolar  affirmative.  Its  ibrmnla  Is— 

Sumption,  All     are  V; 

Expressed  Subanmptlon,  .    .   .  But  ail  M  art  S; 

which  gives  the 
BedlyAostaaMfliibnunption,.  {Thm ttm  B  mnUi) 

ftom  which  dbrwtfyflom 


TheOoofiliisiOB,  7ft«rt^iMM8«rtP. 

1  Thew  PPPTOS  to  be  an  error  Jn  the  text  Imo  a  •cbotnMicta  pertpcctam  fhh?e :  pod  <1p§- 
bera.  The  syllogism,  M  tinailj  reduced,  !■    peoUuo;  quia  to  prima  fignm  proponrio  ni- 


■ot  is  DwU,  bor  te  uqr  tegMmM  mood;  nor  aAnniui*  atrrflwtl  fiifliilti,qnB  fwlmo 

and  lt»  natumi  n^doctlon,  aooordtog  to  the  tntnttu  rideatar  ««•  TM»fr«n!>,  form.T  erlden- 

amIh'iKl  adopted  by  tlie  Attthcr,  is  not  to  Ds-  ttam  obwnrat :  atqul  Byllogkinurum  rvduciio 

lli,lMttoVMlsll7BMBN«fttlMBpMMS  MMfWllft  Cit  noD  ad  fomuB  bonitatcm  ob> 

M^ftiMk  Tbna   aeurandam,  aed  lUuftrtinilarn."  fnsiitutionr^ 

jgf^^^  I^fwi,  L.  It.  C  8,  M<  !»■         f^almurii,  IGia. 

nmmmiMmnTt  ^llogism  of  the  text  may  also  be  ex> 

Somt  S  are  not-M;  bibited  more  eireuitoosly,  ■«  Darii,  by  retain- 

Thert/art,  mmm  BannotV,  log  tb«  afflmatiye  quality  In  the  converted 

ThklitlMBethodndoptedbytbeMlowliif  m'tiMlOm,  Itatf 

logicians,  referred  to  by  the  Author  in  hla  ah  not.M  are  «ot-Vi 

Comon-rtaM  Book,  viz. :  — Noldlm,  who  aonmSmmnUi 

mtta  Butoeo,  y—UU,  LogtM  Rttegnita,  eap.  tim^^i^tmt Bm»w*^ 

xii.  )  12,  p.  900,  1006;  Reiuch     ho  fullous  ThL<  is  the  flMthod  of  redn(^ion  efkywS 

nokUua),  Sprntum  JUotiemm^  i  m,  p.  611.  2d  by  Darodon,  who,  la  tht  aaao  waj ,  w««td 


•d.,17<l:  WoM;  PUL  ttittmaNs,  i  884;  Mi>    radnoa OamMtna to Bartwra,  Wrallr««tefa, 

mann,  L"i:ii.  »  133,  Anm  ,  i.  p.  224.   Before    p.  It.  tract,  i.  o.  2,  art  8,     648.    The  error 


any  of  the  abovc-acBtioned  writera,  Hark    ben  notlead  mom  to  hnva  originated  ill  ft 
givea  thfr  loAMlkMi  ot  Oanaima  to   woBwnfwy  ounAwkni  of  the  ndttcHon  of 


Celarent,  uud  of  Rnroco  (o  Ferio,  bv  coun-  Buroco  with  that  of  Bocardo;  which,  how- 
tupoaition.  Ue  add*,  with  apedal  re&reoce    ever,  could  not  be  r^ctifl«4i  without  greater 


t»1h*i«daeiiaKa#BMotoMo  bf  fUi  nttantloM  to  tha  teft       flM  Idttttw 
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Our  €0iMV8le  example  waa — 

Somption  ••*••.  AU  gUc^  i$  mttoBk ; 

£K(f«8iied  Snbftnmptlon,   Bttk  mB  giUk§  Mmf 

which  gives,  aa  a  conversion,  the 

Real  Subsamption,   Then,  mm*  things  that  thme  ore  gilding g 

and  fmm  lUis  la&(  immediAteljr  pro- 

Thaa  Danq}^,  in  tbe  tluid  figm,  ia  nothing  baft  a  one^ded 
deiiTative  of  Darii  in  the  first.' 

The  second  mood  of  the  Thiid  Figm  ia  Fe- 

Felapton.  IflptOU.    Ita  fofDUlIa^ 

Samptton,    JVl)  P; 

■Exprr'»««»<l  f^nmption,  .    .    .    .         M  <tre  S; 

Tho  Ileal  Subs'fimption,  .  .  .  ( Then,  §me  S  ore  M ; ) 
frum  which 

TteCoodailMV   Iktttfon^mmBtHfmti'B, 


Our  example  waa<— 

SllfUption,      .    .    *  Nolhitifj  maienalis  n  free  n^ent ; 

Expressed  Sabiumptlon  lim  titr^thing  matetial  U  exUmlcl; 

Of  Which  tho  Beal  Sabsmnption  is  the  )  ^        tmrfhins  iff airfiif  ii  mnttrivlj) 

WIITMB6y  ••••••••••J 


FelnptoD,  in  tbe  third  Figure,  is  thus  only  a  modifioation  of  Feao 
in  the  lirst. 

The  third  luood  iu  ihi^  hgure  is  Dii>amis.  Its 


  formula- 


AnxHorvP; 

But  all  M  are  S; 
2ilcrV«r«,  MM  8  or*  P. 


Here  the  premises  are  transposed.  Their  or- 
der being  rectified : 


Soatpcloa,  AUUwn; 

 JBMMM«K«rt?i 


« 
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(  Then,  iome  P  are  M ; ) 


Proximate  Subsumption, .   .  . 
From  which  proceeds  the  Eeni  Coticlnsion,    (  Tktf'^hn,  9m§  F  «r«  ft;) 
Whieh ,  hy  con  venrion,  fires  the  Expcvued  ) 

Conclusion,  >  S  <r»  P. 

Our  example  was  (the  menal  of  the  premises  being  rectified) 


Bomptkn,  Jttaeit^  ftwici'db  art  cnwli 

BspiMMd  flnlMlllliptlOlly    «•■■>•         MMM  mCi  ^  AoMjcUi 

the  Proximate  Sabsamption,  .  ,  .  >       r'''lr  •  ^ 
From  thia  Proximate  Oonclnsion,   .  .  .    ( Ther^ort,  MM  UmiaUe  ocCi  orv  cnM</) 


WWch  again  give.,  as  Its  co«r«^  the)  ne^mmcr^^^bMk. 
Sxpnwed  Condoiioiif  > 

Thus  Disamis  in  the  third  is  only  Dam  in  the  first  figure.  • 
The  ^Hiith  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  Batisi,  which  is  ovly 

the  premisea  not  being  levened,  and 


iBna^  Darii.      ^  oondo^on  not  a  oonveraive  hiibrenee.  It 
xeqnifesi  therefore,  onlj  to  interpolate  the  prox- 
imate anbsnmption..  Thna: 


Somptkm,   JBUvtW; 

Bzpres»od  Subsumptlon,  Bui  $ome  il  are  St 

Giviriir  hy  conversion,   ( TTten,  tome  S  are  M;) 

From  which  last  tlM  ConcUiatoii,    .  .  •  Tkar^m^  torn  &  art  F. 


Sumption,     ...........     All  nt  t!<  of  homuidc  are  crtm, 

Expressed  Subsumption  Bal  same  acU     htmic'uU  art  laudable; 

Which  gives,  by  conversion,  the  Ftoxi- )  ( Then,  $m»  bmdabU  aett  or*  acis  iif  homi- 

mtte  Snhnuttpiioat  >     cM ;) 

B^tom  wMch  the  CondiMlan,  .  .  .  •  .  Tktr^fartfi 


Thna,  Datiai  likewiae  ia  only  a  diatorted  Barit 
The  fifth  mood  of  the  Thiid  Flgnre  ia  ^e  &mooa  mood  Bocardo^ 
which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  with  Baroeo^  hot 

fitr  more  than  Baroco,  was  the  oppfoblinm  of 
the  acholnstic  system  of  reduction.  60  intricate,  in  fiiet^  was  this 
mood  considered,  that  it  waa  looked  upon  aa  a  trap,  into  which  if 
you  once  got,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  an  exit.   Bocardo  was, 

durincT  tlio  nii^lino  ngos,  the  nnmo  given  in  O.vforil  to  the  Acadcmi- 
rnl  Jail  or  Career  —  u  name  which  still  nnnfuiis  as  a  relique  (»f  iho 
ancient  logical  glory  of  that  Tenerable  seminary,   imeotiog,  then. 
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the  perplexed  and  itnwtitftotory  vedaelloii  bj  the  logiciane  of  Bo- 
eurdo  to  Baiba»  by  an  epagogioal'ezpoeitioo,  I  oommenoe  by  stat- 
ing^ that  Booaido  is  only  Diaamia  under  the  form  of  a  negatiye 
alBmialivei  its  premiseo,  thenfivve^  are  tranapoaed.  Bemomg  the 
tianapoaltaony  ita  fimnnla  ia — 

Ail  M  nrt  S; 

Bui  »mie  M  art  not  P; 

ITiere/ort,  tomt  SartnotT; 

iHdoh  ia  thaa  ezpttoafted,  like  Baroco* 

Sumption,  J27MareS; 

Expressed  Sabsumptlon,  Borne  V.  or*  not  T ; 

V>'h'u-h  jiive.>,  by  convcrslvc  hifterenrc,     .    (  Z]Un^  mm mC-F  or*  Mj) 

from  Ibis  Keai  Subsumptiou  pn>ce«cb  the )  '       _  ^ 

Prnximate  Coucliuioa,     ...       .  > 

TVliicli  ufimu  ^ves,  by  oonvenioa,  the)  _  _ 

>  AMttf  MM  B  or*  Mi-F; 

 AmgMvnKP; 


Oar  eoncarete  example  waa— 'the  order  of  the  prenuaea  bei% 
ledreMed: 

Siunptioo,  JU  tgOogimm$  ore  imqxtriant ; 

SxpraMd  SlAnimption,  Sid  aeme  tylloffitm  m  not  regular  f 

^  ^  ^^b^Mp,       ^A^Aflf      y^yw^B^  4hKI^* 
rrom  wbicb,  bjr  coavvniro  infineace, ,  .  |  ptaw/) 

ftom  this  Proximate  Sabsaroptioa  >  Har^/tn^  ^ 
proceeds  the  Proximate  Conclusion, .  j 

TO  whence,  hj  cor 
>    presMd  CondusioDj 


From  whence,  hj  convewtoo,  tiM  fti^ifii  fiwC  lUn^  Mf««y«far 


{ 


HV<«;Hie,  MM  intfNMtoitf  tkingi  or*  moi  regu- 
lor. 


Boeardo  la  ihua  only  a  perverted  and  perplexed  DariL^ 

The  last  mood  of  the  Third  Fii^ure  is  Feriaon. 
biMdarVteto.       which  is  without  difficulty— it  only  being  ro- 
qoired  to  interpolate  the  real  Bobaomption,  firom, 
which  the  oonoloaton  ia  derived.  Itafonnnlaia—  ■ 

Somption,  iVoMuP; 

I  SnlmtmptkMi,  JMMMMar«S; 


1  [s^«  Koidim,  Log.  Rte.  o.  xlif  B,p.an.  BMwto  ls««D»4]>o«Bno1vH«Mte  Ct 
Mb,      Lv.i  »<ai^  p.  tu.! 
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SnkMunptlon,  • .  >  ^ 

From  which  InrmwUXriy  flows  tbe  Oon->  . 

ctaaton.  ^I»«r5^«»SWi««P. 

Samptk>n,   *  l^inAUtiUmtrtmllt 

ITipuMBrt  Sabnunptkm,  ......  ArtMMlrMA»«M«iMMdM«i| 

Tlie  CoDTenlre  loftraiee  from  wUch  la,   Jlew  <ow       wimmitrttood  an  tmtmt 
Andftom  this  bnpUM  SabmmptlOn  im->  ner|/an^  «0m       irfMiAntetf  «r«M< 
inedtattiljrptMaedatheOiwdvifoii,  .>  «ftl«rfr««ift. 

Fcrisoii  ^  is  thus  only  Feho^  &iagod  with  &a 
accident  of  conversion. 
The  Fourth  Figure  is  distiniruisheil  from  the  t  )  former  in  this 
—  that  in  the  Second  and  Thu  tl  Figures  oue  or  ulUer,  but  only  one 
or  other,  of  the  premises  requires  tlie  interpolation  of  the  nierital 
inference  ;  whereas,  in  the  Fourth  Figure,  either  both  the  premises 
require  this,  or  neither,  but  only  the  conclusion.  The  three  first 
moods  (Batoalip^  Cttleiiie%  Dimat»)  aeed  no  ooovonioii  of  tho  praoip 
iiw;  the  two  lasl^  FoMpo  md  FraBtsoii,  loqinro  'tlie  oonTonioii 
of  boCli. 

^  The  neolt  of  the  ibregoing  discnssioii  is  thns  aooordingly  that,  m 

rigid  tnitb,  there  is  no  figure  entitled  to  the  dig* 

-Hie  FiH't  F!-tm  (he     nity  of  ft  simple  sod  indop^dent  form  of  reft* 

oaiy  .to»t>ic^d^inde.    ^j^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^      inipropeHy  beea 

teimed  the  First ;  the  three  latter  fignres  bdng 
only  imperfect  or  clliptioal  ezpfessions  of  a  com- 
plex process  of  inference,  which,  when  fully  enounced,  is  manifestly 
only  a  rensonincf  in  the  Hrst  h'gfure.'  There  ia  thns  but  one  figure, 
or,  more  propeily,  but  one  jirocess  of  categorical  reasoning;  for  tlio 
term  fi/t/re  is  nlxisively  applied  to  that  which  is  of  a  character  rog- 
uLir,  simple,  and  essential.^ 
Having,  therefore,  concluded  tho  treatment  of  figure  in  resp€<?t 
of  Categorical  Syllogisms,  it  remains  to  con- 
Vliwwof  Hjrpotbet-     sider  how  far  the  other  species  of  Simple  Syllo- 
iMl,  IM||iuMiv«,  Mid     orisnis  —  the  liypothelical,  the  disjunctive,  and 


iT«  BjUo^um.  hypothetioo-diffjoDctive — are  subject  to  this 

soddent  of  fonn.  In  regard  to  the  Hypotbedoal 
Syllogism,  this  Mnd  of  reasoning  is  not  liable  to  the  alfeotion  of 
flgnre.  It  tme  indeed  that  we  may  oonstmot  a  syllogism  of  three 
hypothetaoal  propoflition%  whtoh  ahidl  be  snaoeptible  of  all  the  flg> 
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ores  inotdeDt  to  »  OK^gorioil  naaoafaig;  but  tins  Ib  itself  in  ftot 
only  »  eatcgorioal  lyllqgiwn  hypothetioaliy  <ttpgoiiqd<.  Forexampla: 

Smif8i;tken  A  is; 

This  syllogism  may  cert.iluly  bo  van(»<l  throngh  all  the  fignrcs, 
but  it  is  not  an  liypothctical  syllogism,  in  the  proper  signification 
of  the  term,  but  maiiifesitly  only  a  categorical ;  and  those  logicians 
who  liave  hence  concluded,  that  a  liypothetical  reasoning  was  ex- 
posed to  the  schematic  modifications,  ol"  the  categorical,  have  only 
shown  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  discriminate  these  two  forms 
by  their  essential  differences. 

In  r^ard  to  the  Disjunctive  Syllogism  the  osse  is  different;  for 
9M  the  di^nnetive  judgment  is  in  one  point  of  Tiew  only  a  oategor- 
ioal  judgmenti  wliose  predioate  ooosists  of  legicall}'  opposing  mem* 
becBb  it  is  eertainly  true  that  we  oan  draw  a  diqunotive  syllogism 
in  an  Uie  four  fignres. 

I  shall  use  the  letters  P,K,  and  8;  bnt  as  the  dignnotion  reqoires 
at  least  one  additiooal  letter,  I  shall,  where  that  is  neoessary,  take 
the  one  immediAtely  foUowbg. 

FlGCTRB  I. 

*'  '    Tkertfore.SueiAerTorQ.  ^ 


/m  .1*.  e^t    '\-J^^m,-n  m.  A 


,^  7%«rf/ore,  S  w^P.  r  *  J% 


8m 


[nor  N;  % 


4 


• 


ftevaa  ID.  ^* 
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nwim  17. 

BolA  U  and  N  area; 
Uur^frrtt  torn  8  iiP. 

Second  case  — ' 

P  it  either  M  or  N; 

Of  GtHmpoeite  Syllogisms— I  need  say  noUung  oonoerning  the 
Epiobeirema,  wbicli,  it  is  manifest,  may  be  in 
•ySSiilMu'^**"******  figure  equally  as  another.  But  it  is  lew  evi- 

dent that  the  Sorites  may  be  of  any  figure;  and 

lojricians  seem,  in  fact,  from  their  definitions,  to  have  only  contem- 
plated its  possibility  in  the  first  figure.  It  is,  however,  ca]>able  of 
all  the  four  schcMiiatic  accidents  by  a  little  contortion;  but  as  this 
at  best  constitates  only  a  logical  curiosity,  it  is  needless  to  spend 
any  time  in  its  demonstration.' 

So  much  for  the  Form  of  reasoning,  both  Essential  and  Acci- 
dental, and  the  Divisions  of  Syllogisms  which  are  founded  thereon. 

SM«p.  14^  Comimre  Kruf  .  f  nf ,  p.  3^cl  w?.     Ehkitung  in  die  P'lTfirr^p^iV,  j  70.  Drobisoh, 
S  For  *  OOn^UcUed  Uiavry  of  Hotttm  iu    Nttu  DuttUttmng  dtr  Logik,  f)  —Ed. 
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STOIOHBIOLOOY. 

SECTION  II  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

HL^-DOCTBIiaS  OJt 

SYIXOGiSMS.  — THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCO RISING  TO  VALIDITY. 

FAIXACIEa 

All  the  varieties  of  Syllof^isin,  whose  necosfiary  laws  and  contin- 
gent nio<lifieati<)r)s  we  liave  liitherto  consiilcrecl,  are,  taketi  toixetlier, 
dividfcil  into  chis---  l  y  referenee  to  their  Validity ;  ami  I  ^liall  coni- 
prise  the  hea«ls  oi  wiiat  i  tjball  aflorwards  illutitrate,  in  tho  I'uUow- 
iiig  paragraph. 

%  LXXVJ.  Syllugiiims,  by  aaotber  distribiitioii,  are  dbtio- 
gaished,  by  respect  to  Hum  Validity,  into 
Par.  txxvi  syiio.    CoTreot  ot  2Vw6^  and  Inconwi  or  ^aiM. 
gtoma,      Mt  aaA  looDiTeet  OT  Falflo  are  again  (thonglL 


not  in  a  logical  point  of  view)  divided,  by 
reference  to  the  intention  of  tbe  reasoner,  into  JParaloffitm$, 

Fault and  into  Sophisms^  or  Jhoqptiot,  Hemonings.  The 
Paralogism  (parctlogimMs)  m  properly  a  syUogism  of  whose 
ihlsehood  the  employer  is  not  himself  conscious  j  the  Sophism 

{sophismay  capttOy  caviUatio)  is  properly  a  false  qyUogism,  fab- 
ricated and  employed  for  the  ptirpose  of  deceivin*::  others. 
The  term  J^a/7<icy may  be  applied  inditic'reutly  in  either  sense. 
These  distinctions  arc,  however,  tVe(|nently  eonfomi  li  1 :  nor  in 
a  logieal  relation  are  tliey  of  account.  False  8yH(>«jri.snis  are, 
again,  vicious,  either  in  respect  of  their  fonu  or  of  their  matter, 
or  iu  respect  of  both  Ibrm  and  matter.^ 


1  Kmc,  Logiky  i  U£. — Ed. 
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In  regard  to  the  first  distinction  contained  in  this  paragrapliyM 
of  Syllogisms  into  Correct  or  True  and  Ineor* 

rector  False, —  it  is  requisite  to  say  a  few  words. 


^^Wrffl^l  BOW* 

InteferaOi  jMfJr^  necessar}'  to  distinguish  logical  truth,  that  is, 

Mtid.  the  truth  which  Logic  giiarantoes  in  a  ronsoning, 

irotn  the  ahsolute  truth  of  the  several  judfjinents 
of  which  a  reasoning  is  i-oiii|)o.^t^  (i.  I  have  fre(|uenlly  inculcated  on 
you  that  Logic  does  not  warrant  the  truth  of  its  iircmises,  except 
in  bo  far  as  these  may  bo  the  formal  conclusions  of  anterior  reason- 
ings,—  it  only  warrants  (on  the  hypothesis  that  the  premises  are 
tmly  aMiuued)  the  truth  of  the  ia&rencc.  In  this  view  the  condu- 
lioB  may,  aa  a  8q>arate  propositioD,  be  troe,  but  if  this  truth  be  not 
a  neoeasary  coneeqaenoe  firoin  the  premises,  it  ia  a  falM  ooodiiflioii, 
that  ia>  m  &et»  no  eonclnaion  at  alL  Now,  on  thia  point  there  la  a 
doctrine  prevalent  among  logioiana,  which  ia  not  only  erroneoui, 
hut,  if  admitted,  ia  aabversive  of  the  distinction  of  Logic  aa  a 
purely  formal  science.  The  doctttoe  in  qneation  ia  in  its  result  this, 
—  that  if  the  condnsion  of  a  syllogism  be  tme,  ^e  premises  may 
be  either  true  of  fiilae,  but  that  if  the  oondiusion  be  false,  one  or 
both  of  the  premises  must  be  false ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  infer  true  from  ftUe,  but  not  false  from  tme.  As  an  example 
of  this  I  have  seen  given  the  following  syllogism: 

AristuHk  is  a  Jtoman  ; 
A  RomcM  ia  a  Kuropean  ; 
Thcrtjore,  AristoOe  {$  a 


The  inference,  in  so  ftr  as  expressed,  is  troe ;  bnt  I  would  remark 
that  the  whole  inference  whidi  the  premises  neoesutate,  and  whidh 
the  Conclusion,  therefi>re,  virtually  contains,  is  not  true, — Is  &]se. 
For  the  premises  of  the  preceding  syllogism  gave  not  only  the 
conclusion,  ArutoiU  is  a  Mtropean,  but  also  the  condusion,  Arit-^ 
totle  U  not  a  Qrmk;  for  it  not  merely  follows  fW>m  the  premises 
that  Aristotle  is  conceived  under  the  universal  notion  of  which  the 
concept  Moman  forms  a  particular  sphere,  bat  likewise  that  he  is 
oonceived  as  excluded  from  all  the  other  particular  spheres  which 
are  contained  under  that  universal  notion.  The  consideration  of 
the  truth  of  the  ]u'Qm\?tey  Aristotle  isf  a  ^oman,  is,  however,  more 
properly  to  l)e  regarded  as  extralogical  ;  htit  if  5so,  then  the  consid- 
eraiinn  of  the  conclusion,  Arisfofle  is  a  JiJuropean^  on  any  other 
view  than  a  mere  formal  inference  from  certnin  given  antecedents, 
is,  likewise,  extrnlogical.  Logic  is  only  concerned  with  the  formal 
truth  —  the  technical  validity  —  of  its  syllogisms,  and  anything 
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beyond  Um  kgitinuiicy  of  <h«  oonieqneBoe  it  draws  fimn.  oartoin 
kypcfllietioal  snteoedentei  it  does  not  profeis  to  vmdioste.  Logical 
troth  ud  ftMiood  anr  thus  conteiiied  ia  the  oorreetness  and 
inoorroctness  of  kgieal  inibrenee;  and  it  waa,  therefore^  with  no 
impropriety  that  we  made  a  true  or  eorreot^  and  a  false  or  inooneofr 
ayliogisia  convertible  expressions.^ 
In  regard  to  the  distinction  of  Incorrect  Syllogisms  into  Paralo- 
gisms and   Sophisms,  nothing  need  be  s.iid. 

,  .  o  „  1  The  mere  statement  is  sumcientlv  nianitL'st ; 
locorrect    Sylloghma  ...  * 

iiiro  Ftini!n-i^nu  aud  and,  at  the  t>ame  time,  it  is  not  of  a  logical 
bopbisias,  not  of  iogi*  import.  For  logic  docs  not  regard  the  intcn- 
Mltopoiti  ^j^j^  ^jjl^  which  reasonings  are  employed,  but 

coniii'U M  «i  c'xcliisivolv  their  iiitenhil  lejntimncv.  But  while  the  dis- 
tinctioti  is  one,  in  other  respects,  proper  to  be  noticed,  it  must  bo 
owned  thai  it  is  not  altogeihur  without  a  logical  value.  For  it 
behooves  us  to  disoriminate  those  artificial  sopliisms,  the  criticism 
of  which  reqnhree  a  certain  aeqnaintaaoe  with  logical  ibnns,  and 
whidh,  as  a  play  of  ingennity  and  an  exennae  of  aoateness,  are  not 
without  their  interest  from  those  paralogisms  whidh,  though  not  so 
artifidal,  are  on  that  acoomit  only  the  more  frequent  canaea  of  error 
and  delanon* 

The  last  distinction  is,  however,  logically  more  important,  viz^  1% 
Of  ronsoniti^s  into  such  as  are  materially  follsp 

Formal  and  niatcriaJ        .  .  -      ,  i   .1       .  .     .        . .        /•  • 

dOQs,  that  19,  throiiLrii  the  object-matter  of  their 
propositions;  2",  Into  such  as  are  formally  falla- 
cious, that  is,  through  the  manner  or  form  in  wliich  these  proposi- 
tions Mre  connected;  and,  3°,  Into  such  ns  arc  at  once  materially  and 
fonnally  fallacious.  Mntrrinl  Fallacies  lie  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  Loific.  Formal  Fallacies  can  only  be  judi^ed  of  by  an  ajtjdiea- 
tion  of  tho.>e  rules,  in  the  exposition  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  engaged. 

The  application  of  these  rules  will  afibrd  the  opporttinity  of  ad- 
ducing and  resolving  some  of  the  more  capital 
^AneiMit  QimUL  so-    ^         SopHisms,  which  owe  their  origin  to 

the  ingenuity  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  *'Many 
of  these  sophisms  appeal  to  na  in  the  light  of  a  mere  play  of  wit 
and  acntenees,  and  we  are  left  to  marvel  at  the  interest  which  they 
originally  excited, —  at  the  celebrity  which  they  obtained,  and  aft 
the  importance  attached  to  them  by  some  of  the  most  distiognlshed 
thinkers-  of  antiquity.  The  marvel  will,  however,  be  in  some  degree 
abated,  if  we  take  the  following  cirenmataneea  into  oonflideratioQ. 
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'^hk  the  iint  jUaoo,  in  ffa»  Mvlier  ages  of  Graeooi  ihe  method  of 
Maenoe  was  in  its  infiuioy,  and  Ui«  Uwi  of  tlunigfat  were  noi  jot 
investigated  with  the  accuraqr  tnd  miiiiiteDOBS  reqaisite  to  render 
the  dotoction  of  these  ftJiaolet  a  vevyetay  matter.  Howbeit,  there- 
fore, men  had  an  obscure  conscioasness  of  their  fallacy,  they  could 
not  at  once  point  out  the  place  in  wliich  the  error  lay;  tboy  were 
thus  taken  aback,  confounded,  anf^  wnstmined  to  silpnce. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  tn  utiuL'nt  of  sciuutilir  siiltiects  was 
more  oral  and  social  than  with  us ;  and  the  lorui  ot  instruction 
principally  that  of  (liah)gue  and  conversation.  In  antiquity,  men 
did  not  isolate  Lheinselvcs  no  much  in  the  retirement  of  their 
homes ;  and  they  read  far  less  than  is  uow  necessary  in  the  mod- 
em world ;  consequently,  with  tboee  who  bad  a  taste  fbr  acienoe, 
the  neoeaaity  of  aooial  oommmiieatioB  waa  greater  and  mot»  nigeat 
In  their  eonverae  on  matten  of  aeientiio  intereat^  aeateneaa  and 
prolanditjr  were,  perhapa,  leas  ooadneive  to  dietfnotion  than  viyao- 
itj,  wit,  dexterity  in  qneationbg,  and  in  the  diaoovery  of  oljeo- 
laooB,  aelfipoaaamon,  and  a  eonfident  and  nneompromiaing  defeaoe 
of  bold,  hal^tme^  or  even  ei-roneooa  aaaerttona.  Thioogh  anoh 
mean^;,  a  very  superficial  intellect  can  lhaqaeatly,  even  with  na, 
puzzle  and  put  to  silence  another  far  acuter  and  more  proi&Mind. 
Bat,  among  the  Greeics,  the  Sophists  and  Megario  philoaophera  were 
accomplished  niastei-s  in  these  arts. 

"  In  tlie  thh'd  place,  as  we  know  from  Aristotle  and  Diogenes 
LnfTtius,'  it  was  the  rnlo  in  their  diulugical  disputations,  that  every 
question  behooved  to  be  answered  by  a  yes  or  a  no,  and  thus  the 
interrogator  had  it  in  his  power  to  constrain  lii.-^  adversary  always 
•to  move  in  a  foreseen,  and,  conse*nu'ntly,  a  determinate  ditfction. 
Tluis  the  Sophisms  were  somewhat  ^iilllhlr  to  a  game  of  fojfeits,  or 
like  the  passes  of  a  conjurer,  which  amuse  and  astonish  for  a  little, 
bnt  the  marvel  of  whidi  vaniahea  the  moment  we  anderstand  the 
pxineiple  on  whieh  they  are  perfinrmed."* 

Aa  the  Taiiooa  fiUaeiea  arise  from  secret  violation  of  the  logical 
lawa  by  which  the  different  daaaea  of  syQogiama  are  governed,  and 
aa  Byl1<^^a  are  Categorical,  or  Hypothetica],  or  Disjunotive^  or 
Hypothetioo-diignnotive,  we  may  properlyloonaider  Fallaoiea  wider 
these  four  heads,  and  as  transg^vasions  of  the  syllogistio  laws  in 
their  q»eoial  application  to  theae  aeveral  kinds  of  ayllogiam. 

^  LXXVII.  The  Syllogistic  Laws  determine,  in  reference  to 
fdl  the  classy  of  Syllogism,  the  three  following  principles  j  and 

T  Arist.  ^'^ph.  AMk.,«.17«  Laertinii,  L.  ii.  c.  1^.  \  lav  T1h>  r(>flinnMai«ilrttbf  BmIi> 
maniu—ED.  s  fiaduBAtui,  i^ufc,  i  8M,  p.  613. 
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ill  FaDaite  iM  vlolfttiom  of  ODe  or  oliher  of  theee  pcinciplos, 
ia  relttioii  to  one  or  other  daes  of  syllogisiii. 
«   T  ^-rxTTT  ,  I*  If  both  the  IiOffioaL  Form  and  theHst- 

«iM,<.«hetr  ««Mm  toT  of  «  syUogisiii  he  oorreot)  then  is  the 
•BdaiaMUMttah        CoBoliwion  tme* 

IL  If  theayUogiBm  be  Materiatly  Gorfeot»  bat  Formally  In- 

correct,  then  the  Conclasioii  is  not  (or  only  aocridentally)  true. 

III.  If  the  syllogism  be  Formally  Correct,  but  3Iaterially 
Incorrect^  then  the  Conolaaion  is  not  (or  only  accidentally) 
true. 

Fallncios,  a.s  violntinns  of  these  principles  in  more  immerliate 
reference  to  <?ne  or  «ther  of  the  Four  Classes  of  Sylloixism, 
must  again  be  vicious  in  reference  either  to  the  form,  or  to  the 
matter,  or  to  both  tlie  for-m  and  matter  of  a  sylloj^ism.  Falla- 
cies arc  "thus  again  divided  into  Formal  Midi  Material,  un^&t 
which  classes  we  shall  ^rimmly  arrange  them. 

f  LXXVTTT.  Of  Formal  Fallacies,  the  Categorical  are  the 
su.  umYva.  Tot-    ^''^  ftoquent,  and  of  thete^  those  whose 


ml  vMiMiH  <M«>    vice  lies  in  having  four  in  place  of  three 

terms  {qmUrniont  terminorum)^  far  this, 
in  coneeqnenoe  of  the  ambignity  of  its  expreaaion,  does  not 
immediately  betray  itseUl  Under  this  gentis  are  oompriaed 
three  speoiea,  which  are  sererally  known  nnder  the  names  o^ 
V,  JFtUlaoia  sensus  eompositi  et  dioisi ;  2%^allficia  a  rlh-fn 
secundum  quid  ad  tHdwn  siny^iciteri  et  vice  versa ;  d^,  JFaUO' 
eiajiffurm  didhnie* 

**That  in  a  categorical  syllogism  only  throo  terms  are  admissible, 
_  ,.  has  been  already  shown.    A  categorical  svllo- 

Faiiiinv*  nrMng  g'^m,  With  four  capital  notions,  hns  no  conneo- 
from  •  (iuatemio  Ttf  tiou  ;  and  is  called,  by  way  of  iest,  tlie  lotfical 
MfHMHN  quadruped  {aniniai  f/uaiintjx s  ioijicuni).  This 

vice  nsuallT  occurs  wiien  the  notions  are  in  realitv  different,  but 
wlu'ii  Llieir  diflercuce  is  cloaked  by  the  verbal  identity  of  the  terms; 
jfor,  otherwise,  it  would  be  too  transparent  to  deceive  either  the 
reasoner  himself  or  any  one  else.  This  vice,  may,  however,  be  of 
▼ariona  kinda,  and  of  these  there  are,  as  stated,  three  prindpil 
species." 

«*Tfae  lint  is  the  JPofideta  ee/mte  eompoHH  ei  cUvM,-^^  FvS^ 
Imy  of  Canytaeiiian  and  JHoieion,^  This  arises  when*  in  the  same 

1  get  f^iMaca,  Jurt*.  JM.,  L.  vMI.  <.T.p.  Me>lnoMmi,liM  I 
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syllogism,  wo  employ  words  now  coIIeotiTely,  now  distdlnitiveljf 

to  that  what  is  true  in  oonneetion,  we  infer  most 
1.  Fci/Wia  ttmmam        also  tTue in  BepamtioD,  and  vice  vena;  a8> for 
*^  example;: — AU  muH  nn/  Oaiut  Hns/  jthen- 

fore,  Coiue  muMt  wn!*^  Here  we  at*gue,  from  the  nnavoidable  lia- 
bility in  man  to  nn,  that  this  particular  sin  is  neceasaiy,  and  for 

this  individual  sinner.  -  "  This  follacy  may  arise 
^od«  of  thi*  FeI-     ^  different  ways,    r,  It  may  arise  when  the 

predicate  is  Joined  with  the  subject  in  a  simple  *7 
and  in  a  modal  relation,  for  example :  "White  can  be  (i.  e.  become)  • 
blacky  therefore  white  can  he  hlncJc.    2*,  Tl  tnny  arise  from  the  con- 
fusion of  a  copniative  and  disjunctive  c<)mbin:l?ioii.    Thus  9  conr 
sisfH  or  is  'iiinde  up  of  7  -|-  2,  which  are  odd  and  even  numbers^ 
therefore  'J  i»  odd  and  even.    3",  It  may  arise,  if  words  connected 
in  tlie  prfrnisos  are  dipjoined  in  the  conclusion.    Thus':  SocraiM  ia  ^ 
deudf  ihtrtfore  Socrates  w."  * 

An  example  of  the  first  of  these  contingencies  —  that  which  is 
the  most  fteqnent  and  dangerous— occnrswhen)  from  its  univw- 
sality,  a  pi  u{>osition  must  be  ioterprt'ted  with  restriction*  Thus, 
when  our  Saviour  says, — 2^  Mind  shaU  eee,  ^2%e  de({f9hdB  hear,  7 
— he  does  not  mean  thai  the  blind,  as  blind,  shall  see,— that  the  • 
dea^  as  dea^  shall  hear,  hut  only  that  those  who  had  been  blind 
and  deaf  should  reoover  the  use  of  these  senses.  To  aigne  the 
opposite  would  be  to  incur  the  fa]la<^  in  question. 

The  second  follacy  ia  that  A  dicto  eeeundum  quid  ad  dictum  sim- 
pliciter,  aod  its  convei-sc,  A  dicto  HmpUciter  ad 
a.  FaUaeia  a  dicto  at-     dictum  sccwidum  Quid.    The  former  of  these 
'  "T'lT! — the  fallacy  A  dicto  secundum  quid  ft d  dictum 
y^ff^  simjMiciter — arists  when,  from  Avhat  is  true 

only  under  certain  modifications  and  relations, 
we  infer  it  to  he  true  absolutely.  Thus,  if,  from  the  fact  that  fomo 
Catholics  hold  the  intiillibilit y  of  the  Pope,  we  shouUl  conclude 
that  the  infallibility  of  the  Pojio  is  a  tenet  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  general.  The  latter  —  the  falhicy  a  dicto  simplicitcr  ad  dictum 
eecundum  quid  —  is  the  opposite  sophism,  where  from  what  is  true 
absolutely  we  conclude  what  is  true  only  in  certain  modifications 
and  relations,  as,  for  example,  when  from  the  premise  that  Man  i$  a 


lKraf,X«f»,flM,p.4>a-Bi».  fOnflN  Alwe*, to  0>K PUtmpUm  Otmimltt, L. IH.  - 

distinction  of  s^rr'vr  Cm-^r-r^hi  et  Dlvifi.  po      IH* MtC  1^ f  8, p. MS.] 
laniolu  in  the  que«tion  of  foreknowledge  and 

Vbutr^mt  Id  liM«ff7  te  Sail,  €bmmmiuit     t[Dmilii«erJ  [Dk  Utfk  «b  Wtont^ 

<u  Disputation**,  de  Srirntin,  ttf  T'frix,  rtt  Vrri-  if  i  Pi wU iwlf, rfllHHKllll.  |  BBB, ftHtHTMi ^fW- 

iaU,  ac  tU  Vita  Dti,  Di«p.  xxxUl  p.  261  ci  «eg.  —Ed.] 
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hvinff  organism,  we  iuSbr  tliafc  A  paUiUd  cr  mn^ptw^  man  i$  a 
iktinff  orffotUmnJ- 

Tk9  tbiid  ftOaicy — the  JScphUmafyvrm  dieHonfU — aiiiee  when 
we  merely  play  with  the  ambigqity  of  a  word.  The  welMcnowii 
■yUcgiain,  Mus  t^ftaba  ut;  Msg  ooMum  rodU;  JBrg^  Mffiktba  00- 
mmn rodU,*  la  an  example;  or, 

Jlerod  is  a  fox; 
A/m i$  a  quadnptd; 


To  this  fallacy  may  be  reduced  what  are  called  the  SophUma  equiv- 
ocah'onis,  the  Sophiama  amj^hiholin,  and  the  Sophisma  accetitus,'' 
^\■]\\ch  are  ooly  cootemptible  modifioationa  of  thia  contemptible 
£AlIacy. 

5  LXXTX.  Of  Material  FaHades,  tboae  are  of  the  moat  fie- 
qneot  ooennreDoei  where^  ftom  a  premise 
n^T''  M  n«t  »  w^ty  universal,  we  ooo- 

elude  univmally;  or  from  a  notion  which 
IB  not  in  reality  a  middle  term,  we  infer  a  condaBion.  Under 
thia  genus  there  are  Tarions  speoiea  of  fidlacies,  of  which  the 
rooet  remarkable  are,  1**,  tlie  SapMsma  cum  hoe  {vd  poH  Aoe), 
eryo  propter  hoc ;  2*,  /Sophisma  pigrum,  or  igruna  ratio;  3^ 
JSkipkimnapofyaetetto§;  and  4%  Sophuma  hieUrotet9MO»^ 

la  Uiia  paragraph  you  ■will  oLservr  t1}nt  there  are  given  two 
genera  of  JVIateriiil  V  ,  llaeies,  —  those  of  ;  i!  T^n- 
ExpUcftUoD.  ruixX  Universality  {aojiliixrndt't  fh-fir  laii '•'  r^^di- 

MhdM«f  M  IhK     tatiA,  and  those  of  an  Illusive  ]»eason  {sojJiis- 

TWd  UniverMlity,  and  * 
M  IHntrr  Ittont      maia  falsi  medii^ — or  non  caus<(  nt  causce).  I 

roust  first  exj»lain  the  nature  of  these,  consid- 
ered apart,  then  show  that  they  both  fall  together,  the  one  being 
only  the  categorical,  the  other  only  the  hypothetical,  expreanon  of 
the  same  vice ;  and,  finally,  consider  the  variona  ipeeiea  into  which 
the  generic  fidlaey  ia  subdivided. 
**Onr  decisiona  concerning  individoal  ol>jecti,ia  so  ftr  as  they 

belong  to  certain  dsasea,  are  very  fieq;nently 
uiurj^'ity'"  fiDaoiea  of  the  Ibrmer  kind;  that  ia,  eoncln* 

sions  from  premises  of  an  unreal  nnlveraality. 
For  example :  — Jme9  m  rogueSf^Tkt  OarthoifMam,  J^itik- 


1  Ct  HMWlljll,  i  ML— £0.  *  On  thete  fUItolM,  tm  Dm^agK,  Ugikt 
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mantf  myaHc4t'^J%e  Heh,  purt^ftroud, — 2%<  nobh,  hauffktj^  — 
Womm,  JHvolow, — Jhi  tBamted»  pedhmtt, — Theio  and  wnilar 

Judgments,  which  in  general  are  tnie  only  of  ma&y,^  at  best  onlj 
of  the  minority,  of  the  sul^Mta  of  a  olHH,  often  constitute,  how- 
ever, the  gronTiflf!  of  the  opinions  we  form  of  individuals;  fo  that 
those  opinions,  with  their  grounds,  when  eTpres^od  as  cnnclnsion 
and  prcMiiscs,  are  nothing  ehe  tlian  fallacies  of  au  unreal  generality, 
—  sop/iis)iuita  Jictm  u)i!rn's(dlf<Mis.  It  Ls  impossible,  however,  to 
decide  by  logical  rules  whether  a  proposition,  such  as  iliose  above 
stated,  is  or  is  not  universally  valid;  in  this,  exj)erienc©  alone  can 
instruct  us.  Log^ic  requires  ouly,  iu  general,  that  every  sumptioa 
i^ould  be  universally  vaUd,  and  leaves  it  to  the  several  sciences  to 
pronoanoe  wlMtW  tiiis  or  that  paitionlar  iomptaon  does  or  does 
not  liilfil  this  iodispensable  oondition.*^  Tik^  tophitma  Jktm 
venaHtatU  is  thus  a  ftUaoioos  syllogism  of  tiie  daas  of  oat 
But  the  seoond  kind  of  material  fid1aeiee»  the  sophisms  of  Unreal 

Middle^  are  not  kes  fivqnent  than  tfaooo  of 

nnmal  nniTeisahty.  When,  mr  example,  it  is 
signed  (as  was  done  by  andent  philosophers)  that  the  magnet  is 
animated,  becanse  it  moves  another  body^  or  that  the  stars  are 
animated,  because  they  move  themselTes;<— here  there  is  assumed 
not  a  true,  but  merely  an  apparent,  reason;  there  is,  consequently, 
no  real  mediation,  and  the  soplrisma  fahi  medn  is  ronitnitte«l. 
For,  in  these  eases,  the  conclusion  in  the  one  depends  on  the 
sumption, —  Tf  a  hodf/  morcn  another  hod>j^  it  is  aiiiiii<itt:(l ;  in 
the  other,  on  the  sumption,  —  Jf  a  body  mores  it^eij]  it  is  cmi- 
mcUed/ hut  m  the  antecedent  and  consequent  iu  neither  of  these 
sumptions  are  really  connected  as  reaiion  and  consequent,  —  or  as 
cause  and  effect, —  there  is,  therefore,  no  valid  inference  of  the 

oondtuion.*  The  sc^itma  non  eawM  ut  eautm 
TteftiiuiM  of  ito-    jg  iiitis  an  hypothetical  syllogism ;  but,  as  it  may 

be  categorioally  enounoed,  this  ftllaoy  of  nnnal 
inAaMtr  reason  will  coincide  with  the  categorical  fid> 

laoy  of  unreal  nmyeiMlity.  Thus,  the  seoond 
«zamp]e  aboYo  alleged : 

^^<•  wfrrr^  morr  (hi  msHtrs,  thry  aft 
But  the  stars  do  more  (ht  msi'lvts ; 
Therejore,  the  stam  are  animated  :  — 

is  thns  expressed  by  a  categorical  equivalent — 
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In  the  0I16  case,  tho  gonq^tkni  oalemiMy  eontaini  the  snbsamption 
and  conclusion,  as  the  correlative  parts  of  a  causal  whole ;  in  the 
other,  ns  tho  correlative  parts  of  nn  extensive  whole,  or,  had  the 
categorical  syllogism  been      cast,  of  an  intensive  wIujIp.    The  two 
genera  of  sophisms  may,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  be  considered  as 
one,  —  taking,  however,  in  their  particular  znauifestation,  either  a 
categorical  or  an  hyj»othetical  form. 
I  may  notice  that  the  sophism  of  Unreal  Generality,  or  Unreal 
Beasou,  is  hardl}'  more  dangerous  in  its  positive 
FkiiMr  «f  vnnti    thin  in  its  negative  relation.  For  we  are  not 
Re«.on  «  d«u,.rou,  diflDOsed  Ughtlv  to  Hasaiue  aa  absolately 

in  its  nop:athe  aslniti  .  i      t  ^  •         .  it         i  * 

pcHitivo  lorm.  uniTeiial-vhaA  la  nmversal  in  idatioo  to  onr 

ex|)erienoe»  tbia  lightly  to  deny  aa  real  what 
oomes  aa  aa  ezooption  to  onr  fiotitiona  general  law.  Thne  it  ia 
tiiat  men  having  onoe  gnnenJiand  tbeb  knowledge  into  a  eompaet 
ajratem  of  )aw%  are  found  nniformly  to  deny  the  reality  of  all  phe- 
nomena whieb  cannot  be  comprehended  under  tbeae.  They  not 
only  prononnce  the  li^vs  they  haye  generalized  aa  Teritable  laws 
of  nature,  which,  haj>ly,  they  may  be,  but  they  prononnee  that 
there  are  no  higher  laws ;  so  that  all  which  does  not  at  once  find 
its  place  witliin  tlieir  systems,  they  scout,  witliont  cxaniinntioTi,  na 
visionary  and  fictitious.  So  much  for  thia  ground  of  Willacy  iu  gen- 
eral; we  now  proceed  to  the  species. 

KoWy  as  unreal  reasons  may  be  conceived  infinite  in  nunil)er,  the 
minor  species  of  this  class  of  sophisms  cannot 
«f  tlw  ftl*  cnnmerated ;  I  shall,  t]ien?fore,  only  take 

notice  of  the  more  remarkable,  and  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  greater  notoriety,  have  been  honored  with 
distinotive  appeUationa. 
Of  theae^  the  flrrt  ia  the  SopMtma  ovm  hoe  (vd  pott  hoc)^  ergo 
prepier  hoc  Thia  ftUaoy  ariaea  when,  from  the 
(a)  sophismu  mm  Am    contingent  oonaecation  of  certain  |>henomeDa  In 
urk^  *****  the  order  of  time^  we  infer  their  mntnal  depend- 

ence aa  oanae  and  elKct.  When,  Ibr  example, 
among  the  ancient  Romana,  a  general,  without  eareAdly  eonanli^ng 
the  aagnra,  engaged  the  enemy,  and  auifered  a  defeat,  it  waa  in^ 
ferred  that  the  cause  of  the  disaater  waa  the  nn&Torable  character 
of  the  auspiceft  In  like  manner,  to  this  sophism  belonga  the  'con- 
cloeion,  ao  long  prevalent  in  the  world,  that  the  appearance  of  a 
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comet  was  tlie  harbinger  of  famine,  pestilence  and  war.  In  fiict, 
the  greater  number  of  the  liypothcscs  wliieh  constitute  the  history 
of  physics  and  philosophy,  arc  only  so  many  cxanij)le8  of  this  fal- 
lacy. But  no  science  has  exhibited,  and  exhibits,  so  many  flagrant 
instances  of  the  sophism  cum  Jioc,  err/o  proi>ter  hoc,  as  that  of  med- 
icine ;  fur,  in  proportion  as  the  connection  of  cause  and  otTect  is 
peculiarly  obscure  in  physic,  jdiysicians  have  only  been  the  bolder 
in  assuming  that  the  recoveries  which  followed  after  their  doses, 
were  not  concomitants,  but  effects.  This  sophism  is,  in  practice,  of 
great  infloeaoe  and  very  freqaeot  oooarrenee ;  it  is,  however,  In  tiie> 
017,  too  pei^pioDOHS  to  require  lUnstration. 
The  second  ftUaejr  is  that  which  has  obtained  the  name  otJ^naoa  ret' 

Ha,  or  Sophima  pigrum, — in  Greek,  ifrj/^t  Xiynt} 
(b;  4riMM  itaijaw  excogitation  of  ibis  aigoment  is  oommonlj 

nttribnted  to  the  Stoios,  by  whom  it  was  employed  as  snbsidiaty  to 
thdr  doctrine  of  £it«b  ^It  is  an  argument  by  whicli  a  man  endeav- 
ors to  vindicate  his  inactivity  in  some  partioop 
Example.  relation,  by  the  neceesi^  of  the  conse- 

quence. It  is  nn  hypotheticoHli|janotive  ^Uogism,  and,  when  fully 
expiessed,  is  as  ibllows : 

Bumplfcm  yioiightio«xm^my»4f^^'Ota«trtaiii€mil,Mt  tfvUiHkirwmit 

lake  pkueerUmiut  not  f 
jBabsDmptloii  miut  taktplMtfi»yeaBoUBn  it  &ufi0jlmi»;  {Tfi  9uut  Mflofes 

place,  my  aeertim  i$     NO  ODOff  ; 
OonchuloQ  Ttmn^artt  m  «fthar  ^Bbsmtim,  my  enrtion  U  nwlwt/** 

Cicero,  iu  tlie  twelfth  chapter  of  his  book,      Fato^  thus  states  it: 


y  If  frir  jTffriif  fflnrf     mmir  Jtnw  jnirr  jinnwiif  iHteim,  wftirtr  inni  mff  huaiottorttmi, 

eoue,  v:hdhtr  you  eoB  in  a  doctor  or  not,  yom  wSBt  mBUnamri 

But  one  or  ofh^r  of  the  rontmdii^orit  .s  is  fated ; 
Thsr^fore^  to  call  ta  a  dodor  isqf  no  auueguoioc. 

Others  have  enounced  the  somptton  in  various  tormat  fbr  ex* 
ample :  ^  it  be  imposMe  bui  that  you  rtccntr  fntm  the  preeent 
dtCMOM^etc,— or— be  true  that  you  toiS  recover  ftwn  thie 

dieeaee,^  or  ^     it  be  decreed  bff  God  that 
you  teUl  not  die  qf  thie  dteeaect  and  so  likewise 
in  different  manners ;  according  to  which  like- 
wise the  question  itself  has  obtained  various  titles^  as  Argument 

1  See  MeD«g«  on  Dtofeoca  Lacrtiu!,  L.  ii.     GaR8cndi,  Optra^U  i.  Dt  Log.  Orig.  tt  For.,  I*. 
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100  I*rt8determinaiumie,  eto.  No  oontooveivjr  is  more  ancient, 
none  mora  ooiTen>a),  none  has  more  keenly  agitated  the  mincls  of 
men,  none  baa  excited  a  greater  influence  upon  religion  and  morals ; 
it  has  not  only  divided  schools,  but  nations,  and  has  so  modified 
not  only  their  opinions,  but  their  practice,  that  whilst  the  Turks,  as 
converts  to  the  doctrine  of  Fate,  take  not  the  sliLjhtcst  procatition 
in  the  midst  of  pestilence,  other  nation?!,  on  the  contrary,  who  admit 
the  continirency  of  second  oauaes,  carry  their  precautionary  policy 
to  an  f)|»|K)site  excej^s. 

The  common  doctrine,  that  this  argument  is  an  invention  of  the 
ItiblN  Stoics,  and  a  ground  on  which  they  rested  their 

iiblN«i7.  doctrine  of  the  physical  necessitation  of  human 

action,  is,  however,  erroneous,  if  wc  may  accord  credit  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Diogenes  Laertina,  who  relate^  in  the  Life  of  Zeno»  the 
fimnder  of  thia  aeot,  that  he  htatowed  a  snm  cf  two  hundred  min» 
on  a  certain  dialeetieian,  from  whom  he  had  learned  aeven  apeoies  of 
the  afgament  called  the  X/Syot  SyJ^Mr^  meienM,  or  reaper^  which  diflhra 
little,  if  at  all»  from  the  ignaoa  roHo}  For  how  this  sophlam  la 
conatmcted,  and  with  what  intent,  I  find  recorded  in  the  commen* 
tary  of  Ammonina  on  the  book  of  Aristotle  Utpl  'Epfxijtfdns*  Of 
tlie  ^ame  character,  likewiaci  ia  the  ailment  called  theAtfyosmp»- 
fwav,  the  ratio  domifianSj  or  controlling  reason^  the  procesa  of  which 
Arrian  describes  under  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  second  book 
of  the  sayings  of  Epictetiis.'  The  lazy  reason, — ike  reaper, —and  the 
controUinff  reason.  an»  thr.s  only  various  names  f^>r  tlio  *;:itne  )>roeoss. 

In  regard  to  the  vice  oftliis  sojihism,  "it  is  nianitcst  tliat  it  lies  in 
the  huinption,  in  which  the  disjunct  members 
m  %im  ^  imperfectly  enounced.  It  ought  to  have 
been  thus  conceived  :  If  I  ought  to  exert  ray- 
self  to  effect  a  certain  event,  which  I  cannot,  however,  of  myself 
effect,  this  event  must  either  take  place  from  other  causes,  or  it 
mnst  not  take  place  at  alL  It  ia  only  nnder  audi  a  oondition  that 
my  exertion  can,  on  either  alternative,  he  naelesa^  and  not  if  the 
event  depend  wholly  or  in  part  for  ita  aceompliahment  on  my  exer- 
tion  itself  as  the  eondUio  sins  gua  non!**  It  la  plain,  however,  that 


1  S«e  LmtHiu,  r\\.  26.  The  obmrratlon  In 
file  text  k  from  l^Moiolatl,  jicraaiii,  v.  {k  67, 

t  p.  91  b,  ed  Aid.  Vratt.  1546.— Bd. 

t  TIjc  parjMiM  frf  tlUi  MfhiiB  augr  be  fslb* 


rrpd  from  Arrian,  bnt  not  the  nature  of  the 
•tIpBBMnt  ftreir.  It  i*  aUo  mrntioned,  tbwixli 
•ot  mptelmd,  by  Laeian,  Vit.  Awt.,  e.  SL 
riutarcl),  Svmpot.,  i.  1,  ft.  Gellius,  ff.  A.,  i.  3. 
Compare  Facdolati,  Air«tti»t  r,  p.  IT.— 
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the  nfotation  of  thia  iopbiflm  doe«  aoi  si  tU  aflbet  dodlrine  of 
iMoesfiity ;  for  thb  doetno«^  exeept  in  iu  vary  alksnidesi  form, — tbe 

Saturn  Turcicinn,  —  makes  no  Ti<?e  of  such  a  reaaoning. 

«*  The  third  ikUaoy  is  the  Sophisma  polt/zeteseos  orquasfiom's  dt*-^ 
plicia^  —  t/te  sophism  ofcmUinuous  que.sHoninff^ 
(c)  SopJusma  iHtisfie-  nttenipts,  from  the  impossibility  of  assign- 


ing tlio  limit  of  11  relative  notion,  to  fjfiow  by 
COntinue<l  interrogation  tlio  iinpd.ssibility  of  its  (U'tenninaf ion  at 
all.  There  are  certain  notions  which  arc  only  conceived  as  relative, 
—  as  proportior»?il,  and  wliose  liniitw  we  canDot,  thfrefore,  a^i^ign  by 
the  gradual  addit  ion  or  detraction  of  one  detcrminntion.  But  there 
ifl  no  consequence  iu  the  proposition,  that,  ii  a  notion  caunot  bo 
determined  in  thia  manner,  it  is  incapable  of  all  determination,  and, 
tlmefore,  abeoliitely  inocmeeiTable  and  nolL***  Such  ia  the  Sorites, 

the  natura  of  which  I  have  abvady  exfilaiaed  to 
^T^s^variooi  dMigM-  ^jjj,  ,i^jgQi,iiig^  M  applied  to  varlona  ok* 

jecta,  obtained  ▼arioua  namei,  aa,  beaidea  the 
Sorites  or  Aoervna,  we  have  the  erMO0na»'— the  ^uAoiy^  or  eahu9^ 

-*-the  tw§p3wit6iy  superpositus  or  superlativus^*  —  the  i^arv;(d(CMr  or 
guiescens,  ctc^  eta'  The  Sorites  ia  well  defined  by  Ulpian,*  a  soph- 

isra  in  wliich,  by  very  small  degrees,  the  disputant  is  brought  from 
the  evidently  true  to  the  evidently  false.  For  eiiaaple»I  ask.  Does 
one  grain  of  corn  make  up  a  heap  of  grain  ?  My  opponent  answers,  — 
No.  I  t!icn  go  on  asking  the  same  question  of  two,  three,  four,  and 
so  on  ad  iiif  nitinn^  nor  can  the  i-espondent  find  the  number  at  which 
the  grai?>-  l^^giu  to  (  iistitutG  a  heap.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
depart  Irom  the  answer, —  that  a  thousand  grains  make  a  heap,  the 
interrogation  may  be  continued  downward  to  unity,  and  the  answerer 
be  unable  to  determiuu  the  limit  where  the  grains  cease  to  make  up 
a  heap.  The  same  process  may  be  performed,  it  is  manifest,  upon 
all  the  notiona  of  proportion,  in  apaoe  and  time  and  d^p*ee,  both  in 
oontinnoQS  and  disorete  quantity/ 

The  foorth  and  last  fidkcy  of  this  daas  is  the  tojpihiitma  heterih 
9ii$teaii  or  sophitm  <^  eouiUet'  fUMHoning^  and  aa  applied  to  Taii> 

1  Krug,  LogHcf  t  117.  —  Kt>.  •  Legt,  177.  De  Vah  Signif.  "  Natuni  cuvll- 

S  Wyttciibaoiit.i/tf  Flut.  De  Sera  Num.  rm4,t  Utk>Bi«,  qnua  Qnwl  ^TM^iTV  «p|i«Uar«iit| 

p.  fifi9 ;  PrrfffpM  Pka.  L«f .,  pk  f ii.  c.  9,  i  4.— £l>.  Ihm  ut,  nt  lb  M  ab  evldenter  Terli  per  biw- 

iViofi-  Lii«rt.,  ii.  108.   rf  filMTlBlIt,  fti  icsimas  muUtioues  di!>|)utiitio  ad  ea  qoc  cvi. 

Orr?.,  c  3.  —  Edl  dsntor  fltlan  fwit  perdacatsr."  Qiioivd 

4       tetua,  Diiseru,  iii.  2, 2.  Aa  interprefcd  GMwnSi,  Dt  Lffitm  Ortgim$  nt  iMrtM*^  L. 

by  Oaiwendi,  lie  Lag.  Oric.,  c.  <1.    lUit  tlio  c.  3.  p. 4], and  bjT  lI«B«g«, ^  ZMrt., ii 

tm*  MMllJig  Ja  probably  uwo^trucovf,  Sm  —  Xow 
BebweljthaHun^  B«to.~ Bbw  f  Knif ,  AofA,  f  U7. — iB* 

<Ciocro,  AetuL,  IL       I^MmCiHi  JUmmt.      « [Sec  Gasveudi,  Op«m,t.Sf  JkLtgmOrit, 

— £o.  <lFar.JULo.6,>U.J 
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om  objects,  it  obtdDady  amoDg  the  nad&BtB^  the  names  ef  fAe  IH- 

Umma^*^^  Oarmiimf-^th$  Zitigiosuty — cAe 

TvLou*  «.m«.      BktHraf-^Ui^  OMkatt»,'^tk$  Stcipfoattf^ 

the  C^'OCoMfwttf*^ih$tamt^—ae  Hukieito 

jmptr/^eio;^  and  to  thia  Aonld  also  be  referred  the  Ass  of  Bui- 

danoB.''  **It  it  a  bypotbetioo^irimiGtiTe  rea- 

Its  cliftr&ctcr*  •  *  ^ 

■onil^  which  rests  on  a  certain  soppoBitioD)  and 
irhioh,  through  a  rcticenoe  of  this  sapposition,  dednecs  a  fhllaoioiiB 
inference.  To  take,  for  an  example  of  this  fallacy,  the  Kcparu^o?  or 
Cornntus: — it  is  asked:  —  Have  yon  cast  your  homs?  —  If  you 
answer,  I  })avc;  it  is  rejoined,  Then  you  have  had  horns:  if  you 
answer,  I  have  not,  it  is  rejoined,  Then  you  have  thein  still" ^ — To 
this  question,  nnd  to  t)ie  inferences  from  it,  the  disjunctive  proposi- 
tion IS  supposcil,  —  certain  subject  has  either  had  homs  or  has 
them  still.  This  disjunction  is,  however,  only  correct  if  the  question 
is  concerning  a  subject  to  wliich  horns  previously  belonged.  If  I 
do  not  suppose  this,  the  disjunction  is  false;  it  most,  consequently, 
thus  run :— >&  oertain  subject  has  either  had  or  not  had  home.  In 
the  latter  ease  they'oonld  not  of  oonree  be  eaat.  The  altematiTe 
inftFenoes  (then  you  have  had  Mani  or  then  you  ham  ihem  ««B) 
hare  no  longer  ground  or  plati82bility.>*  To  take  another  iDstance  in 
The  Litigumn.  ^  LUiffiosm  or  Mee^proWB.  Of  the  hiatory 
of  this  fimiOQfl  dilemma  there  are  two  aocoonts^ 
the  Ghreek  and  the  Boman.  The  Roman  aeoonnt  is  given  na  by 
Anloa  Gelliaa,"  and  i^^  there  told  in  rdation  to  an  action  between 

IVotnfjoraa,  the  pzinoe  of  the  Sophists,  and 
o^^'Muh^*''  Euathlus,  a  young  man,  his  disciple.  The  disci- 
ple had  covenanted  to  give  his  master  a  large 
sum  to  accomplish  him  as  a  legal  rhetorician;  the  one  half  of  the 
8UU1  was  paid  down,  and  the  other  was  to  be  })aid  on  the  day  \vheu 
Kaathlua  should  plead  and  gain  his  first  cause.  But  when  the 


1  licnuOf;ene»,  De  Jav^nl.,  L.  ir.,  an<l  Pro- 
Ug.  ad  H'tmogtnem.  8«e  AValz's  JBIlHwl 
Gmci,  Tol.  iii.  p  167,  It.  p.  14.  —  Ed. 

•  8«B«M,  Epift.,  4&.  Menage,  Ad  Diog.  La- 
t^L.tL  m  — £d. 

•  Wok.  LMit.,  L.  ix.  S8.  ArMoU»,fli*., 
vL».  JBnM«.,ai.~BD. 

4  Hen«g«,  A  t  Diog.Lmt^L,1LTat.  CiMMt 

f  Dk«.  LmtI^  II.  m — Ed. 

•  Lueian,  Vit.  Aun.^  {  22.  ff  MOTlgn,  ii 
M^,  Lam.,  L.  IL  106.— £». 


8  Aulus  GcUius,      A.,  L.  v*.  c  10, 11.  —  Ko. 

9  Lucian,  /.  c.  Qolntilian,  Inu.  Orat.,  i.  10. 
b.  CtMm§$tA4  JMtS'LMrUtL.ti.llll^'- 
ED. 

10  Ammonina,  Ad  AriM.  CUtg.^  C  08.  Cf. 
HiMMge,  lot.  rii.  —  Ed. 

11  Cicero,  D«  hveiuioiu,  L.  L  e.  8L  —  Ro. 
It  See  DenziDK«r,  Logik,  f  fi71,fh>in  whom 

theae  dcaijpiatlOM  we  tak«B.  aaftft  Watbt^ 
p.  S8B.  Bd. 

13  Diog.  Laert.,  vii.  187.—  Ed. 

U  Knif,  JLccik,  p.  SD. 
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■ohoUr,  after  the  dne  ooono  of  preparatoxy  inatraedon,  traa  not  in 
the  aamo  fauny  to  oommenoe  pleader  as  the  maater  to  obtain  the 
remainder  of  his  fee,  Protagoras  brought  Eoathlns  into  oonrt,  and 
addressed  his  opponent  iu  the  lowing  reasoning:— Learn,  most 
foolish  of  young  men,  lhat  however  matters  may  tnni  np  (whether 
the  decision  to-day  be  in  your  favor  or  a^inst  yon),  pay  me  my 
demand  you  must.  For  if  the  judgment  be  against  you,  I  shall 
obtain  the  fee  by  decree  of  the  court,  ntid  if  in  your  favor,  I  shall 
ohtnin  it  in  t  rms  of  (lie  cotnpaet,  by  wliich  it  became  due  on  the 
tery  day  you  g;uncd  your  firet  cause.  You  thus  mn^t  f  lil,  either  by 
judgment  or  by  stipulation.  To  this  Euathlus  rejoined:  —  Most 
sapient  of  masters,  learn  from  your  own  argument,  tliat  whatever 
may  be  tlie  fwhlinu^  of  the  court,  absolved  I  must  be  from  any  claim 
by  you.  For  if  the  decision  be  favorable,  I  pay  uothing  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judges,  but  if  unfavorable,  I  pay  nothing  in  virtoe  of 
the  compact,  because,  though  pleading,  I  shall  not  hare  gained  my 
cause.  The  judges,  says  Gellius,  unable  to  find  a  ratio  decidendi, 
adjourned  the  case  to  an  indefinite  day,  and  ultimately  left  it  unde- 
termined. I  find  a  parallel  story  told,  among  the  Greek  writers,  by 
.  Arsenins,  by  the  Scholiast  of  Itermcgenes,  and 
t^^TMHH'^^    by  Suidas,'  of  the  rhetorician  Comx  (4»i^7»e» 

Crow)  and  his  scholar  Tisias.  In  this  casi',  the 
judges  got  off  by  delivering  a  joke  against  both  parties,  insteatl  of  n 
decision  in  fiivor  of  either.  We  have  here,  they  said,  the  plaguy 
egg  of  a  plaguy  crow,  and  from  this  cironmstanoe  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  Greek  proverb,  kokov  jcopoxo?  kokov  <L6v. 

Herewitli  we  terminate  the  First  Oreat  Division  of  Pure  Logic,— 
Stoichclolog}',  or  the  Doctrine  of  Elements. 

1  [ProiejifOmena  to  Ilcrmogt:iie»,  hi  WaU'a    818,  3U.   ijaoted  by  Sigwurt,  Logikf  t  833,  p. 
BMttant  Graei,  torn.  iv.  pp.  18,  14.   Arecoll    2U,  8d  tdtt.    BaMw,  quoted  by 
▼lolBtan,  edit.  W«I^  Stattiard,  U8a^  pp.   Jd^  Ammtoti,  p.  tfOy  1613.J 
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PUBS  LOGIC. 

PART  II.-METHOI>OIiOGY. 

SBCTIOM  L^MBTHOB  IN  GnSNSBAL. 
SECTION  IL»  METHOD  IN  SPJSCUL^  OB  LOGICAL  METHODOLOGY. 

L  — DOCTBINE  OF  DEFIMTION. 

GsNTLEMEN)  —  Wo  concludeil,  ill  our  last  Loo turo,  the  considera- 
tion of  SyIlo<2;ismf«,  viewed  as  Incorrect  or  Fnlse; 
in  other  %vords,  the  doctrine  of  FnHiu  ies,  in  so 
far  as  the  fallacy  lies  witliin  a  single  syUogisiii.    This,  Ijowever,  you 
will  notice,  does  not  exhaust  the  consuleratiou  of  iallacy  in  general, 
toT  there  are  varions  species  of  false  reasoDiog  which  may  affect  a 
whole  train  of  syllogisms.    These — of  whioh  the  PtHHo  Prin- 
dSpii^  the  IgnoraHo  Elenehi^  the  Oirculua^  and  the  SaUua  in  Cot^ 
dudmdo^  are  the  principal — will  he  appropriately  considered  in 
the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Doctrine  of  Prohation  or 
,  Demonstration.  With  Fallacies  terminated  the  one  Qrand  Division 
of  Pore  LogiO|<— the  Doctrine  of  Elements,  or  Stoicheiology,— 
and  I  open  the  other  Grand  Division, — the  Doctrine  of  Method,  or 
Methodology,— with  the  following  paragraph. 


%  LXXX  A  Science  is  a  complement  of  cognitions,  having, 
T-TKTT.  wiinoffl  ^"  P<^int  of  Form,  the  charncter  of  Log:ical 
la  gMMML  Perl'ection  ;  in  point  of  Matter,  the  chai'ac- 

ter  of  Real  Truth. 

The  constituent  attributes  of  Locncnl  Perfection  are  the  Per- 
fpiruity^  the  Camjyletenefis,  the  ITuDnony^  of  Knowledge.  Uiit 
the  Perspicuity,  Completcuess,  and  Harmony  of  our  cognitions 
are,  for  the  human  mind,  possible  only  through  Method, 

Method  in  general  denotes  a  procedure  in  the  treatment  ni 
an  object,  condnoted  aocording  to  determinate  roles.  Method^ 
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in  reference  to  Science,  denotea,  therefore,  the  arrangement 
and  c]:ibur:ition  of  oognitioofl)  aooording  to  definite  rules,  with 
the  view  of  conferring  on  these  a  Logical  Perfection.  The 
Methods  by  which  we  proceed  in  tlie  treatment  of  the  objects 
of  our  knowledge  arc  two ;  or  rather  Method,  considered  in  its 
integrity,  consists  of  two  processef*,  —  Analysix  antl  Syjidnsis. 

I.  The  Analytic  or  llcgrcssivo  ;  —  in  whicli,  departing  from 
tlie  individual  and  the  detennined,  we  ascend  always  to  the 
more  aud  mora  general,  iu  order  finally  to  attain  to  ultimate 

»  principles. 

II.  The  Synthetic  or  Progr^sive; — in  which  we  depart 
from  priaoiplee  or  nnivendi^  and  fttom  theae  deioe&d  to  the 
detennined  and  the  individtiaL 

Thfooj^  the  former  we  inveatigiate  and  aaoertain  the  reality 
of  the  aeveral  oligeets  of  actenee ;  through  the  latter  we  eon- 
neot  the  fragmenta  of  onr  knowledge  into  the  nnity  of »  qrafien* 

In  ita  Stcndieiology,  or  Doctrine  of  Elements,  Logic  considers 

the  conditions  of  possible  thought ;  for  thoiight 

ExpUeatkm.  ^.^j^  ^^^j        exerted  under  the  creneral  laws  of 

PiifiiMlttT  wxA  Vw^ 

Mta«f  IfcoofliL        Identity,  Contradiction,  Excluded  Middle,  and 

Reason  and  Consequent ;  and  tlirougli  the  gen- 
eral forms  of  Concepts,  Judguieuts,  and  Reasonings.  These,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  to  conRtitute  the  Elements  of  thought.  But  we 
may  consider  thought  not  merely  as  existing,  but  as  existing  well ; 
that  ia^  we  may  consider  it  not  only  in  its  po^bility,  but  iu  its  per- 
footlon ;  and  this  perfootion,  in  ao  ftr  aa  it  ia  dependent  on  the  form 
of  thinldngi  ia  aa  mneh  the  object-matter  of  Logio  aa  the  mere  poa- 
aibility  of  thinking.  Now  tliat  pert  of  Logic  which  ia  convetaant 
with  the  Perfection,  with  the  Well-being  of  Ibongfat^  ia  the  Do^ 
trine  of  Bfethod,— Methodology. 
Method  In  general  ia  the  regnlated  prooednre  towarda  ft  certain 
end ;  that  is,  a  proceaa  governed  by  rale%  wfaick 
i-wbat^  *°  '^"^     gnide  na  by  the  shorteat  way  ebmigfat  towarda 

a  certain  point,  and  guard  us  against  deviona 
aberrationa.^  Now  the  end  of  thought  ia  tmtb, — knowledge^— 

1  [On  Uctbod,  fee  Alex.  AphroiL,  £i  Axud.    nealiu,  De  ComtistMoM  ArtU  DMmie^  pi.  iS 


PorjAyrli,  t:  2V\  Aid.  1546.    rhiloi>omis.  Fn  Timiilcr,  -S  '        !'>t;h<T,l..  iv.  c.  viii.  j..  713 

Am.  trior. t  t  4.   Im  Am,  /Wl.,  £  M.  £u«trm-  «  seq.  G.  iKiwunm,  Qmmtnttmi  i»  P.  Bami 

Uu,MJm.Pm.m»,tm.  BMilMMdHB*  nhhtHmm^  L.  li  o.  IT.  |k  478  «»  •>»  On  tlw 

iru»,  Zalmn'Ila,  Xnjuic^fnn,  T}mplf«r,  Row-  dlnlnctioii  b*  twH  n  Mcfliod  ud  Oril'  r,  -i  u 

nun.]   LUolinana,  LofUA,  h.U.,  JM  JOtthodo,  Leetura  <m  MttaphpiteSf  leoU  Ti  p>  68,  MmI 

^  aiS  «t  Mf.  Zibwdta,  Cpim  Ltftim,  A>  u&^^M^I 
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£cieuce,  —  expressions  wliu]*  may  Iktc  be  consul  ere  rl  as  convertible. 

Science  may,  tiieretbre,  be  i-ognnlc-d  as  thv  per- 
fection of  thought,  and  to  the  aeeotnjdishnient 
of  this  pcrfoction  tbe  Metho<  ioi«»gy  of  Logic  must  l)e  accoimnoduted 
and  conducive.  But  Science,  that  is,  a  system  of  iiue  or  certain 
knowledge,  supposes  two  conditions.  Of  Uiese,  the  fir^t  h:u>  a  rela- 
tion to  the  knowing  subiect,  and  supposes  that 
naiMd  uatoriia.  "  known  it  known  otearly  and  distinctly, 

completely,  and  in  ooiueolton.  The  second  Im 
%  relation  to  the  olgecti  known,  and  nippowe  that  what  it  knowtf 
haa  a  true  or  real  exiatenoe*  The  fcrmer  of  these  oonatitatea  the 
Formal  Perfeoiioo  of  soienee^  the  latter  is  the  Material. 
I^ow,  as  Logie  ia  s  aoienoe  exelnaively  conversant  about  the 
film  of  thought,  it  ia  evident  that  of  Ihese 
J^J^^^t^  two  eondhions,  -  of  these  two  elements,  of 
piifcilimi  of  nrfram      smenoe  or  perfect  thinking,  Logic  can  only  take 

into  account  the  fonnal  perfection,  which  may» 
therefore^  be  distinctively  denominated  the  logical  perfection  of 
_  thought.    Logical  Methodology  will,  therefore, 

^^^I<igari^MlMMM«  exposition  of  tlie  rules  and  ways  by 

which  wo  attain  the  Ibrmal  or  logical  perfeo- 

tion  of  thought. 

<But  Method,  considered  in  general,  —  considered  in  its  unre- 
etrictetl  uiii\ ersality, — conniflts  of  two  processes, 
XHketf  fn.fCMnl     correlative  and  complementary  of  each  other. 

idttive  imu  c^y\^  For  it  proceeds  either  from  the  whole  to  the 
MMHT  pvMMWi—  parts,  or  from  the  parte  to  the  whole.  Ab  pro- 
Myiii  and  SraiiM.  ©eoding  iroai  the  whole  to  the  parts,  that  is,  aa 
''^  resolving^  aa  vnlooeing,  n  oomplez  totality  into 

ita  eonstitiwDt  elements,  it  js  Analytio^  aa  proceeding  from  the 
parts  to  the  whol^  that  is^  aa  recomposing  constitnent  elements 
Into  their  complex  totality,  it  ia  Synthetic  These  two  processes 
are  not,  in  atrict  propriety,  two  several  methods,  bat  together  con- 
Stitute  only  a  aiogle  method.  Each  alone  is  imperfect ;  —  each  is 
eonditioned  or  consummated  by  the  other;  and,  as  I  formerly  ob- 
served,* Analysis  and  Synthesis  arc  as  necessary  to  themselves  and 
to  the  life  of  science,  as  expiration  ami  inspiration,  in  eonnection, 
arc  necessary  to  each  other,  and  to  the  possibility  of  animal 
existence. 

It  is  here  proper  to  make  you  aware  of  the  confusion  which 
prevuilii  in  regard  to  the  upplicutiun  of  the  terms  Ajudynia  and 
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SifntUttia^  it  is  manifest,  in  general^  from  the  meaning  of  the 

words,  that  tbe  teim  imalj/n*  can  only  be  applied 
Cooftuioa  in  regard     to  the  Separation  of  a  whole  into  its  parts,  and 

ia^^^telSi"!!!^  ^^'''^  ^^''^  ^"""^  synthesis  can  only  be  nj>|.lied  to 
»irii  OjitSwIi  ^^^^  collection  of  parts  into  a  whole.     So  far, 

no  aiiibi<;iuty  is  possible,  no  i  m  ih  is  left  for 
abu&e.    But  you  arc  aware  that  there  are  different  knuU  of  whole 

and  parts;  and  that  some  of  the  if^Iiolcii,  like 
u  B^iied^^  whole  of  Conipreheiisiuii  (called  also  the 

tiie  cuuntar  wholw  of  Metaphysical)^  and  the  whole  of  Kxtension, 
CompratmMlim  aad  (called  also  the  Logical^  are  in  the  inverse  ratio 
i^'^h"i^talT^    of  eMb  other :  so  tbair  wlut  in  llie  ono  is  a  par^ 

is  necessarily  in  the  other  a  wholOb  It  is  otU 
dent,  then,  that  the  oonnter  processes  of  Analysis  and  Synthssia,  as 
applied  to  these  coonter  wholes  and  partSi  should  fiUl  into  one,  or 
oorrsspond;  inssmneh  as  each  in  the  one  quantity  should  be  din- 
metrically  opposite  to  itself  in  the  other.  Thus  Analyns,  as  applied 
to  CSompreheoslon,  is  the  revetse  process  of  Analysis  as  applied  to 
iBxtension,  but  a  corrcspondiug  process  with  Synthesis;  and  vie$ 
versa.  Now,  should  it  happen  that  the  existence  and  opposition  of 
the  two  quantities  are  not  considered,  —  that  men,  viewing  the 
whole  of  Extension  or  the  wliole  of  Comprehension,  each  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  nuist  define  Analysis  and  Synthesis  with 
reference  to  that  single  quantity  which  tia-y  exelusiyeiy  take  into 
account  j  —  on  this  supposition,  I  say,  it  is  manifest  that,  if  dif- 
ferent philosophers  regard  diiferent  wholes  or 
Hmm        tumM     i^uaii lilies,  we  may  have  the  terms  (inah/sis  and 


Aiiaiysia  and  eyna^     synthesis  absolutely  uscd  by  difiereut  philoso- 


f)>  u*od  til   , 

eciise.  phers  in  a  contrary  or  rereiee  sense.   And  this 

has  actually  happened.   The  ancients,  in  gen- 
eral,  looking  alone  to  the  whole  of  Extension,  use  the  terms  anafy$(» 

1  [Zjil'iircTltt,  Ojxm  f.d^tVa,  Li7/i^  f)(  Tl'grtitu^  lofjlclans  generally  tbe  ^t^'cm^]  —  [See  tals 
pp.  4>L,  489.  See  alfo.  In  Anal.  PatUr.,  U  U.  Ptatepta  PkiL  Ltgiim^  F.  Ill  c  i.  i  8,  p.  94^ 
Mst  81.  n>.  Ills,  ISIS.  MAllnanm,  ttgtm,  L.   nSI.— *'ltotnD4««pl«iiafim  Sriitlwtlem 

ii.  Aj)iieri<lix,  p  2<1      f/.,  who  notice-.  Hint  Miiliodiiiii  p«qui,  eaque  mi  uiiivtj  .1  -  1  Wn 

both  tbe  AnaljrUc  and  Sjrntbetic  order  may  perreoire.  ....  Cootnuium  est  iter  Am.- 

proceed  from  the  feoet*!  to  th«  pArttenlar.  ijthm  Method!,  qa«  ab  unlrerwlibaa  lafthn* 

iifc  of«o.  to  the  unmo  rfl^cf,  Ilniri>niur,r6«r  dncit  et  ad  p^otiliuriH  prO);r<-(lHnr,  dirldeu<t«» 

ffif  Anatj/th  fit  <ltr  Pkiiosopkit,  p.  41  'I  Mq^  Cienotm  io  aiuu  Fon&aa."  *'  Qontn 


Ball*,  UIOl    GMiHMll«  Fkfrim,  SmU*  IH.  bob  nbmib  «I 

Mcmb.  Pnrt,  I*  Ix.  Optra,  t.  ii  p.  40ft.  Vio-  ieam  vocirit  MettiodTim,  fjU.T  dividU,  Ant 
torin,  Aroic  natHrttetuTt  DarU'ttmg  drr  Lofikf  Jytlcam  contra,  qiue  cotnponlt."  Pnef  »# 
fSl4.  Treadetontinir,  nbMraia  IiwiM  Jrii.  Jbt,  bi  «iw  •dftiott  of  tbe  V-hr, 
» '"^r./.  p  ^.  Troxler,  L/>k'>l,  II  p  n  ••.  Wrttenbnch  i?  niadf  fn  sny  pr<Hi*<'ly  tli.-  re 
Krug,  i-i»ir»if,  J  114,  p.  406,  u.  »i»U  J  120,  p.  verwe  of  what  he  lays  down  in  the  orlgfnif 
ISt.  WjrMaiitweb  makn  Synthetic  method  «dMi».  Sco  time.  AS.  Xjf.,  «S.  ]lM«b£« 
  Sk'to^) 
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and  analytic  simply  to  denote  a  divuion  of  the  geDoa  into  q)e<^o^ 
—  of  the  species  into  individaahi ;  the  moderns,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  general,  looldng  only  at  the  whole  of  Comprehennon,  employ 
tiieae  terms  to  express  a  resolution  of  the  indiYidnal  into  its  ▼arions 
kttrihotai.^  Bnt  though  tiie  contrast  in  this  reepect  between  the 
andents  and  modems  holds  in  general,  stOl  it  is  exposed  to  eiindry 
exceptions;  fbr,  in  both  periods,  there  are  philosophem  ibond  at  the 
same  game  of  eroas^rpoees  with  their  contempomni  s  as  the  an* 
-eients  and  modems  in  general  are  with  each  other.  This  ditlerence, 
which  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  fully  observed  and  stated, 
is  the  cause  of  great  confusion  and  mistake.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
when  we  iivc  those  terms,  to  use  them  not  in  cxrhisive  relation  to 
one  whole  more  than  to  niiotlicr;  aii<l,  at  the  saiijo  time,  to  take 
care  that  we  guard  against  the  miRa])prehension  that  might  arise 
from  the  vague  and  one-sided  view  which  is  now  niiiver?'?dlv  preva- 
lent. 80  much  fur  the  meaning  of  the  words  ancilt/lic  and  sijnth>:(ic^ 
which,  by  ihe  way,  I  may  notice,  are,  lii^  mobt  of  our  logical  lerias, 
taken  &om  Geometry.' 
The  Synthetic  Method  is  likewise  called  the  PragreaHve;  the 
Analytic  is  called  the  Xeffrwiw.  Now  it  is 
ViMartttiMtte  ii«tb>  plain  that  this  application  of  the  tmns  progre^ 
art  ha.  iM.„  caiurt  th«  ^.^  ^  regre9nt»  U  altogether  arbitisry.  For 
AiMiTtte  the  BcRN^  miport  of  thcsc  words  expreeses  a  relation 
Fire.  These  dMtgMk  to  s  Certain  p<nDt  of  departure, — a  terminw  a 
tJfln.whoHr  arbitrary,  pgf^  iq  a  oertain  point  of  termination,— E 
wid^f  v»nou«  appu-     terminu9  ad  quern;  and  if  these  have  only  an 

arbitrary  existence^  the  correlative  words  will, 
conseqnently,  only  be  of  an  arbitrary  application.  But  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  point  of  departure,  —  the  point  from  which  the  Pro- 
gressive process  starts, —  may  be  either  the  concrete  realities  of  our 
C-V)u'rieiife. — tlie  jyrinciputtOn,  —  the  uofiora  nof>l.< ;  or  the  abstract 
generalities  of  intelligenee,  —  the  priiicipui^  —  the  notioi'u  nutitra. 
Each  uf  these  has  an  equal  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  starting- 
point.  The  Analytic  process  is  <  hronologically  first  in  the  order  of 
knowledge,  and  wo  may,  therel'ure,  reasonably  call  it  the  progrcs- 
sim^  fts  storting  from  the  primary  data  of  our  observation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Synthetic  process,  as  following  the  order  of  connti* 
tntioo,  is  first  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  we  may,  therefore,  like> 
wise  reasonably  call  it  the  progresHve,  as  starting  from  the  primary 
elements  of  existence.  The  application  of  these  terms  as  synonym* 

1  fSop  ArNloflo,  PS>/«Vrt,  Jj.  iv.  c.  S.  Timp-  Analyek  of  G«oin<  f  ry,  roc  rio(imis,  Fnnr.vt., 
J«r,  l^irtt  SfMtma^  L.  U.  c.  I.  qu.  11,  p.  248.]     ir.  L.  ix.  0.  &  rUlopouua,  In  An.  IWf.,  1'. 

iflM  ako**!  p.  Xn.  tOn  III*  m^Ym^'UtLl 
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of  the  analytic  and  synthetic  processes)  is,  as  wholly  arbitrary,  maa- 
UMy  open  to  oonfiisioD  and  oontradiotion.  And  snoh  has  been 
the  ease.  I  find  that  the  philosophen  are  as  nradh  at  eroes-purpoeea 
m  thehr  applioatioii  of  these  terms  to  the  Analytic  and  Bynthetio 
proooeflcw,  as  in  the  applicatiott  of  analysis  and  synthesis  to  the  di& 
fttent  wholesi 

In  general,  however,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  Synthesis 
has  been  ealled  the  I^rogressive,  Analysis  the 
In  fffncrai,  synthe-     Jtegresstve^  proccss ;  an  application  of  terms 
•ia  has  whicli  has  probably  taken  its  rise  from  a  passage 

"lln'^A^lli^^l^t^l'Ste-  Aristotle,  who  says  that  there  are  two  ways 
fiiMinrfOiiwi  of  seientitic  procedure,  —  the  one  fix»m  princi- 

ples (dwo  rutv  apx*^')*  ^1*®  Other  to  principles  (crt 
Ta9  opx**)'  From  this,  and  from  another  similar  passage  in  Plato,  (?) 
the  XGTva  progressive  has  been  applied  to  the  process  of  Oomprchen- 
sive  Synthesis  {progrvdicndi  a  principiis  ad  j/nncipiala)^  the  term 
regreaaivtt  to  the  process  of  Comprehensive  Analysis  {progrediendi 
a  prine^iatiM  ad  prindpia.y 
80  mneb  for  the  general  rdations  of  Method  to  thon^^t,  and  the 
general  constitnents  of  Method  itsel£  It  now 
odteijpwtai.    ^mgiQQ  ^  consider  what  are  the  partienbur  ap> 

plloationa  of  Method,  by  whidi  Logic  accomplishes  the  Formal  Per» 
ftction  of  thoQgbt.  In  doing  tht%  it  is  eiident  that,  if  the  fimnal 
perfection  of  thongfat  is  made  np  of  rarions  virtues,  Logic  most 

accommodate  its  method  to  the  acquisition  of  these  in  detail;  and 
that  the  various  processes  by  which  these  several  virtues  are  ao- 
qnired,  will,  in  their  nnion,  constitute  the  system  of  Logical  Method- 
oipgy.  On  this  I  will  give  yon  a  paragraph. 

^  X^yyyr.  The  Formal  Perfection  of  thought  is  made  up  of 
„    T^^^.  ,    ,      the  three  virtues  or  rhnnicters : — 1®,  Of 

Par.  liXXXI.  Loci-  ^ 

«aiat«thodoiogy,-tt«  Clear tma. •<  ;  2**,  Of  JfisdnctnesSy  involving 

Complefe/iess  ;  and,  3®,  Of  Harmony.  The 
character  of  Clearness  depends  principally  on  the  determinalioa 
of  the  Comprehension  of  our  notions ;  the  character  of  Dis- 
ttnctaess  depends  principally  on  the  devdopment  of  the  Exten- 
sion of  oar  notions;  and  the  diaracter  of  Harmony,  on  the 

1  HfA.  ?VffV  ,1.2(4),  The  irfbirnoe  to  r!«to,  quoted  fti  Is.  Cflsanbon^B  note.  On  tin?  view* 
whom  ArfBtotle  mcntiotii  m  making  »  similar    of  Hctbod  of  Ari«l<Mle  and  Tiato,  we  8clteib- 


,  li  proMMr  t»  to  ftaad  Igr  «oM-  Icr  nii  O^wauu)  fSvMlrier,  Optm  Lagka^ 

piirinfr  two  ««pnnitp  pfl«fn?e8  in  the  RfyrtMi-,  Pnrs.  Ir  ,  Tmrt.  St^Inc..  c  xrii.,  Df  ^I'  tfimto, 

li.  iv.  p.  i3<^  vi.  It.  £i(>i.  —  Kd.   [riato  im  Miiil  tit.  7,  p.  (Kta.  Downain, Cbnt.  im  P.  Kami  Dm- 

to  have  taught  Analj-sk  to  Lcodamnn  the  iMliMM,lNlLOilTiP»tfi>'^BD.] 
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mutual  GbnostaiiitiiHi  of  our  ootMoi.  The  roles  by  whkih 
thne  three  oondLtlone  are  fiUfiUed,  eonstitute  the  Three  Parts 
of  Logteal  Methodology.  Of  these,  the  first  oonatitBtfla  the 

Doctrine  of  Definit  ion  ;  the  second,  the  DoiMit/$  iff  DhfiHon  ; 
and  the  third,  the  DoOrim  <^  JPfvbaUon} 

•When  we  turn  attention  on  our  thoughts,  and  dual  with  them 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  constituted  into  a 
Bcientific  wholej  we  must  perform  a  three-fold 
operation.  We  must,  first  of  all,  oonrider  what  we  tbinlc^  that  is, 
what  is  comprehended  In  a  thonght.  In  the  second  plaoe,  we  most 
ooosider  how  many  thinga  we  think  oi^  that  is,  to  how  many  objecla 
the  thought  extends  or  reaches^  that  isi  how  many  are  conceived 
under  it.  In  the  third  place,  we  mnst  consider  why  we  think  so 
and  soy  and  not  in  any  other  manner;  in  other  words:,  how  the 
thonghts  are  bound  together  as  reasons  and  oonseqaents.  The  first 
consideration,  therel'<)r(%  re^rds  the  comprehension  ;  the  second,  the 
extension ;  the  third,  the  concatenation  of  our  thoughts.  But  the 
comprehension  is  ascertained  by  definitions ;  the  extension  by  divi- 
sions; and  the  concatenation  by  probations.*"  We  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  consider  these  Three  Parts  of  liOf^ical  Methodology  in 
detail ;  and  first,  of  Declaration  or  Detinition,  in  regard  to  which  I 
give  the  following  paragraph. 

5  LXXZ0.  How  to  make  a  notion  dear,  is  shown  by  the 
logical  doctrine  of  iMorote'OM,  or  D^flni-' 
p«r.Lzxzxi.z.Tii«     liofi  in  its  wider  sense.   ADedaratiott  (or 

Definition  m  its  Wider  sense)  is  a  Gategon- 


cal  Proposition,  consisting  of  two  clauses  or 
members,  viz.,  of  a  Subject  Defined  {ynemhrxm  definitum)  and 
of  the  Defining  Attrilnites  of  the  suVyect,  tliat  is,  those  by  which 
it  i-^  'li'^tiMLjuished  from  other  things  {mfrithnnx  'hjiniens).  This 
latter  nienil)er  really  contains  the  Definition,  arnl  is  often  itself 
so  denominated.  Simple  notions,  as  containing  no  plurality  of 
attributes,  are  incapable  of  definition.^ 


iKraf,  X^fiktf  nu.— Ift.  tBMMM  was  fit,  tt»d  mIcm  fb«r  ifmslal  lofWil  metbodt, 

the  first  to  hifrodnri    '^Tl•tllod  as  a  jinrt  of  DIvWon.   Dini.irinn,  Aiialy«i8.  D<iiHin'>tra- 

L<^  under  8yllugi»tio  (mw  hia  DiaUetiea^  L.  Uoo.    Euatachiiu  treatt  of  Method  under 

B.  «>  17),  and  tiM  M  BoraUrti  (IMS)  SMde  JuShmdI,  nS  SdMilitar  «id«r  SyUocMte.], 


it  a  fourth  part  of  Int'lc  Soe  La  Li>g!>,uf  ou  [Euntaohiiis,  Sutyimn  Philofor>hiT .  L«£-rV-i.  V  i|, 
V  Art  <//  Pf»«rr,  I'rem.  Di«-,  p.  28,  pp.  47,  50.    Ttact  8.   Dt  Xethodo^  p.  lOfi,  ed.  Lugi.  B*. 


Qa«t.  Part.,  p.  4tf  «i  iir.  «L  17^^  <lMMMif,  tav^  IMT.   Vint  «ditta%  MOS. 

iu  hU  t.,.itit»tin  Ijyzirn,  hll«  Par?  iv.,  /V  ^^'th-  Opfra  I-Ofitt,  tiUt  Iv.     ZflfL  ^fWOMf.'^ 

9*to.   Uu  diiMl  ill  Itjji&i  hi*  Logit  appeared  £d  ] 
pgrtbamoaaljr  in  1668.  John  of  ITaiaaaiiM     SKi^XisO^IUM— Bd. 
iSMkaitroBc^ar]l«tluNltBhliiMMji»«h. 
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The  tenu  dedatoHon  and  d^tmiion,  which  are  here  UMd  at  epplip- 
oable  to  the  aame  prooeM,  expfew  it,  however, 

T^'^Iil^'^^^OM-    in  different  ejipeete.  The  tem  <fccfamf<oii 
and  tMnf***-     laratio)  is  a  word  somewhtt  Taguely  employed 
express  the  fame  rro-     in  English  ;  it  ifl  hcrc  used  etriotly  in  ita  proper 
e«^iii  different  M-     ^^^^        throwing  light  vport,  — clearing  t^K 

The  term  definition  (definitio)  is  employed  in  a 
more  general,  and  in  a  more  special,  signification.  Of  the  latter  w© 
ai*e  soon  to  speak.  At  present,  it  is  used  simply  in  the  nicaniiiLj  of 
nn  enrJosuuj  tr{(/ii/i  —  the  separating  a  t/ilng  frvin  otlurA. 

Were  the  lenn  d^cUrratiun  nut  of  m  vague  aud  vacillating  a  .sense, 
it  would  be  better  to  employ  it  alone  in  the  more  general  accepta- 
tion, and  to  reserve  the  term  d^finUion  tor  the  special  aignification. 

^  LXXXIXL  The  procesa  of  Definitioa  ia  founded  od  « the 
logical  relatlona  of  Subordiaatioii,  CoOrdi* 
vw.x.zzzm.8«i-    nation,  and  Coagmenee.  To  Ihia  end  we 

Txtion  in  lotrMw    discriminate  the  eonatitaent  cbaiMters  of  a 

notion  into  the  .EumUatt  or  those  whieh 
belong  to  it  in  ita  nnreatrieted  uniTenality,  and  into  the  UheB* 
eentiai,  or  those  which  belong  to  some  only  of  its  apeciea.  The 

Essential  are  again  discriminated  into  Original  and  DeritKtUvef 
a  division  which  coincides  with  tliat  into  Internal  or  PropeTf 
and  External.  In  giving  the  sum  of  the  original  charactera 
ooniitltuent  of  a  notion,  consists  ita  D^/initioH  in  the  strieter 

sense.    A  Definition  in  the  stricter  sense  must  consequently 

afford  at  least  two,  and  properly  only  two,  original  eharacters, 
viz.,  that  of  the  Oemtn  iinnieiliately  superior  {fftnKSi  proTimum)^ 
and  that  of  tlie  Jjiffereuce  hy  which  it  \&  itself  marked  out 
trom  itii  coutdinatee  m  a  dijitinct  speeiea  {nota  ^ptdalia^  d^hf' 
etUia  speo^ka)} 

Decloratiouti  (or  definilious  in  the  wider  sense)  obtain  varioaa 
deoomiuations,  according  aa  the  proeees  is  per-. 
.    KKpiiwti— .        formed  in  diflhrent  mannen  and  degrees.  A 
i)Iei»Tmikoii!^*^       Dedarationia  called  an  JEij>ftoal*)»(«f>&*oalft>), 
bpUoiiiM.        whea  the  predicate  or  defining  member  indeCer* 
ffytnrdtfw         nunately  evolvca  only  some  of  the  chatnMten 
belonging  to  the  subject  It  ia  called  an  JSxpoti^ 
Ifoa  (easpoaftjo),  when  the  evolution  of  a  notion  ia  continued  through 
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w&w«ral  expfioatioiiiL  It  k  called  a  PetenpUon  {dem^ptio)^  when 

the  BoUcfll  it  made  knowa  throiueli  a  Dumber 
ixiiujtiou  proper.      ™  oonoTOte  flhanolemics.  Fmally,  it  u  called 

a  2>{^M{0f»  PrajMT,  when,  aa  I  have  said,  two 
ef  the  eaMDtial  and  original  attrilmtea  of  the  defined  aabjeet  are 
gfren,  whereof  the  one  is  oommon  to  it  wit&  the  Tarions  apedes  of 
Hie  same  genua,  and  ihe  other  disorininatea  it  flom  these.' 
"Definitiona  are  distingtiisbed  also  into  Verbal  or  Nominal,  into 

Real,  and  into  Genetic  {deJinitiont»  nom/noXM, 
ixfinitionc,  -  Nora-     recUes,  g€n^C(B)i  aoeording  as  they  are  conver* 
KmiI,      oeoe-     ^^^^  ^-^^  ^y^^  meaning  of  a  terra,  with  the  nature 

of  a  thinc^,  or  with  its  riso  or  production.®  'Nom- 
inal Definitinn^  nro,  it  is  evitlent,  mcTolv  exjdications^  They  are, 
therefort',  in  l:  iieral  only  used  as  proliminury,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  tor  more  perfect  declarations.  In  Real  Defii]itif)ns  the 
thinj*  defined  is  considered  as  already  there,  n;*  existing  (m),  wnA 
the  notion,  therefore,  as  given,  precedes  the  definition.  They  are 
thus  merely  analytic,  that  is,  nothing  is  given  explicitly  in  the  predi- 
eato  or  defining  member,  wliich  is  not  contained  implicitly  in  the 
aafajeot  or  member  defined.  In  Geneve  Definitions  the  defined 
snljeet  ia  considered  as  in  the  progress  to  be,  as  becoming  yvfv6^ 
vm%  the  notion,  therefore,  has  to  be  made,  and  ia  the  result  of  the 
definition,  which  is  consequently  synthetic,  that  is,  ph^es  in  the 
predicate  or  defining  member  more  than  ia  given  in  the  auljeet  or 
member  defined.  As  examples  of  these  three  apedee,  the  following 
three  definitions  of  a  circle  may  sniDoe :  —  1.  The  Nominal  Defini- 
tion, —  The  word  circle  signifies  a  uniformly  cnrred  line.  2.  The 
Real  Definition,  — A  circle  is  a  line  reti^nung  upon  itself,  oi  which 
all  the  parts  are  equidistant  from  a  given  pmnt.  The  Genetic 
Definition,  — A  circle  is  formed  when  we  draw  around,  and  always 
at  the  sanje  distance  frftni,  a  fixed  point,  a  movable  point  which 
leaves  its  trace,  until  the  tei unn  ition  of  the  movement  coincides 
with  the  commencement.'  It  is  to  ho  oVj.served  that  only  those 
notions  can  be  genetically  defined,  wiiici)  relate  to  quantities  repre- 
sented in  time  and  space.  Mathematics  are  principally  conver- 
f>ant  with  such  notions, and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  mathematician 
Qsnally  denominates  such  genetic  definitions  real  de^nitiotUf  while 
Ibe  otheii  he  calls  without  distinotion  nammtfl  4»ftnUitm»P* 
'  The  kwa  of  Definitbn  are  glyen  in  the  Mowing  paragraph. 


1  Ct  Knig,  Lofftl;,  ( IK.— Bb.  tlon,  from  Wolf;  Plulowplda  RmIImmUi,  { 191. 
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f  LXZXIV.  A  defioitioa  ihooU  li«  Adeqoato  (ocile^atoX 
that     the  mifaj«ot  defined,  «ad  the  predl^ 
ai!;:^t"!rwr  "  «*»<wW  he  equTalent  or  of  the 

same  extenaioo.  If  ooC»  the  sphere  of  the 
ptedioete  is  either  loss  thftn  that  of  the  svbjeot,  end  llie  defini* 
tion  Too  Nairow  (anffU9Hor%  or  greeter,  and  the'  definitioii 
Too  Wide  (latior). 

IL  It  should  not  define  by  Negatire  or  Diviaive  attrihntet 
{Ne  ait  negans^  ne  Jiat  per  dtsjuncta). 

III.  It  shoald  not  be  Taatological,  —  what  is  contained  In 
the  d('finor1,  shoiiM  not  he  repeated  in  the  defining  clause  (iVs 
»it  circulm  vel  didllelon  in  dcfinlrndo). 

IV.  |t  sliould  bo  Preri'^o.  f  hat  is.  ('oni;iin  Tiothing  UDessentislt 
notliing  snpoi-fluoiis  (iJtii/u  iio  tie  sii  abwidaim). 

\.  It  should  be  Perspicuons,  that  is,  couched  in  terms  intd* 
ligible,  and  not  figomtive,  but  proper  aud  compendious.^ 


The  First  of  these  rules:— -That  the  definition  should  he 

qoate,  that  is»  that  the  d^fiidmt  and  dl^MoM 


Expiiction.  be  Of  the  same  extension,  is  too  maniftal 


to  require  much  eommentarjr.  Is  the  definition 
too  wide  f — then  mors  is  dectersd  than  ought  to  he  deelared ;  Is  it 
too  narrow  ?—  then  less  is  deelared  than  onght  to  he  dedared 
and,  in  either  ease^  the  definition  does  not  M\j  aeoompUsh  the  end 
whieh  it  prc^Kises.  To  avoid  this  defect  in  definiti  u,  wc  must 
attend  to  two  conditions.  In  the  first  plaes^  that  attribute  shonhl 
he  given  which  the  thing  defined  has  in  common  with  otlters  of  the 
same  class;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  attribute  should  be  given 
which  not  only  di.<<tinLriiishes  it  in  general  from  all  other  thinsrs,  but 
proximately  from  things  which  are  inchKled  with  it  under  :i  common 
class.  This  is  expressed  by  Lo<Ti{  iitii.s  in  ^he  nde  —  I^Jhiitio  cor^ 
stet  </en«  r<'  j/m.ri/no  *  f  d!ff't  r>:i<fia  ulfh/ui,  —  Let  the  Uetinition  consist 
of  thi'  nt';uei»t  genus  and  of  the  lowest  ilifllienee.  But  as  the  no- 
tion and  its  definition,  if  this  rule  be  obeyed,  are  necessui'ily  identical 
or  convertible  notioni^,  they  must  uecessarily  have  the  same  extent; 
connequcntly,  everything  to  which  the  definition  applies,  and  notl^ 
ing  to  which  it  does  not  apply,  is  the  thing  defined.  Thus:— if 
the  definition,  Man  U  a  rational  anhnal,  he  adequatOi  we  shall  he 
able  to  say JSbsry  roHcnai  mUmtU  i»  kunum: — no$hiM0wkieh  4$ 
not  a  rcoianal  animat  U  human.  But  we  cannot  say  this,  ftr 

■ 

1  Cf.  Kniir,  j4>gik,S  128. —  Fn  fVfrforlti,  T)r/lnithnf,  0)t>f»«,  p.  648  et  ttq.  Bofllir,  Vrrf- 
Legik,  i  et  seq.  Sigwturt,  nanrltnteJk  «m  ¥or-  ttx  dt  CVnuffuniM,  }  46-51.  Oodeuloa,  Lm- 
Umlttnt.  «*<r  dU  Ligik,  f  STL  B««tklM,A   9m  ftflmplfaiw,  v,  Jt^MNtt  p,  «M 
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thovgfa  lUi  any  be  tnw  nt  IU>  atith,  ve  can  conceive  in  other 
iroflde  raftioml  eniiiMile  wbieh  are  not  hmnaiL  The  definition  ia^ 
tliereibfe»in  thie  enM  too  wide;  to  auike  it  adequate, it  will  be  neo- 
mowj  to  add  ttrrtttviiU  or  aome  each  term  —  aa,  Mm  w  a  raiional 
iuwmal  <if  tkU  tarth,  ilgain,  were  we  to  define  Man,— a  ratiork' 
pUfy  oeHn^  animai  of  tkh  eortA, — the  definition  would  be  too 
narrow;  ibr  it  wonld  be  fidae  to  aay,  no  animal  of  this  earth  not 
metbtff  rationally  it  human,  for  oot  only  children,  but  many  adolt 
penona  wonld  be  exoiaded  by  thia  definition,  whidi  therefore,  too 
narrow.' 

The  Second  Rule  is,  —  That  the  flcfinition  slioukl  not  he  made  by 
negations,  or  (lisjunctions.  In  regard  to  the  for- 
mer, —  ncir-itions,  —  tlint  we  should  define  a 
thin;4  by  what  it  is,  and  not  l»y  what  it  is  not, —  tlie  reason  of  tbo 
rale  h  manifest.  The  definition  should  be  an  affirmative  proposition, 
for  it  ought  to  contain  the  positive,  the  actnal,  qualities  of  the  no- 
tion defined,  that  is,  the  qualittc»  which  belong  to  it,  and  which 
must  not,  therefore,  be  excluded  fix>m  or  denied  of  it.  If  there  are 
dunacten  which,  aa  referred  to  the  anbjeot,  aflbrd  purely  negative 
judgmenta;— thie  ia  n  proof  that  we  have  not  n  proper  comprehen* 
aion  of  the  notion,  and  have  onlj-  obtained  a  precursory  definition 
of  it,  endeaiag  it  within  only  negative  boundariea.  For  a  definition 
whicAi  eontaina  only  negative  attribntioM^  alforda  merely  an  empty 
notion,-*a  notion  which  in  to  be  called  n  notkinff/  for,  as  some 
think,  it  mast  at  least  possess  one  podttve  character,  and  ita  defini- 
tion cannot,  tbereibre,  be  made  np  ezelnaively  of  native  attri- 
butes. If,  however,  a  notion  stands  opposed  to  another  which  has 
already  been  declared  by  positive  characters,  it  may  be  defined  by 
negative  charnctors,  —  provided  always  that  the  cteniis  is  positively  - 
determined.  Thus  Cuvierand  other  naturalists  define  a  certain  or- 
der of  anini.-ils  hy  the  negation  of  a  spine  or  1ruk.l>nno,  —  the  i/irer- 
tebraM  nn  op])osed  to  the  veri$brata J  and  many  eucb  definitioDS 
occur  i?i  Natural  History. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  definition  must  not  consist  of  divisive  or 
disjunctive  attributions.  The  end  of  a  definition  is  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct knowledge.  But  to  say  that  a  thing  is  this  or  that  or  the 
ether,  afibrda  na  either  no  knowledge  at  all,  or  at  best  only  a  vague 
and  obecare  knowledge.  If  the  dhgnnetion  be  eontradictory,  tU 
enendatiett  ia,  in  ftet,  tantamount  to  wro;  for  to  aay  that  a  thing 
either  ia  or  ia  not  ao  and  ao,  la  to*  tell  na  that  of  whioh  we  required 
no  aaaertion  to  aaanre  na.  'Bat  a  definition  by  diqiaiate  alteniativea 
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11^  fhoagh  it  mtj  rtgwAj  oronmseribe  a  notion,  on! j  to  be  oonaid- 
erad  as  a  prelotory  definition,  nd  m  the  nivk  of  an  ineipient  end 

yet  imperfect  knowledge.  We  must  not^  howoTer,  oonfiHind  de» 
finitions  by  diviaiva  attdbatee  with  pvofMMitioaa  exftnaaire  of  « 

division. 

The  ThirdBale  is,  —  "The  definition  should  not  be  t  nit  logical ; 

that  is,  what  is  defined  should  not  be  deiincd  by 
TWniBalc         itself.    This  vice  is  called  defntnq  in  a  circle. 

This  rule  may  be  violated  either  immediatcl v  or 
nicdiatt'ly.  Tiie  dofinition,  —  Xatr  is  €t  lawful  corfimand,  —  is  an 
example  of  the  iniuiediate  circle.  A  mediate  circle  requires,  at 
leabl,  two  r(»iTehitive  definitions,  a  principal  and  a  subsidiary.  For 
examphi, —  JLaw  is  l/ie  expren^ed  /r/.s/t  (jf  a  rukr,  and  a  ruler  U  one 
v>ho  ettaUuhea  lawe.  The  circle,  whether  ioimeUiate  or  mediate,  is 
maoifisBt  or  ooeolt  aeoording  aa  the  thiog  defined  ia  repeated  ia  thn 
aame  term^  or  with  other  ajmonymooa  woidat  In  the  previoaa  at* 
ample  it  waa  manifeat.  In  the  following  it  ia  oonoaaled :  —  OraH' 
Wife  i$ «  viriu$ ^aejbioiefedjgrminii — ^ffki It  t4a eoH^MitniM  ioth 
^notto4o,  Sttoh  deolarationa  may,  however,  he  aDowed  to  atand 
aa  preluaory  or  noounal  definitiona.  Conoealod  ouronlar  definitiooa 
are  of  very  fi^qne&t  ooonnrenoe,  when  they  are  at  the  aame  time 
mediate  or  remote;  fi>r  we  are  very  apt  to  allow  ourselves  to  he 
deceived  by  the  difibteooe  of  expression,  and  fancy  that  we  have 
declared  a  notion  when  we  have  only  changed  ihe  language.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  strictly  on  onr  ji^tinrd  nc^inst  this  besetting 
vice.  The  ancients  called  the  circular  detinition  also  by  the  name 
of  Dialklon,  a.s  in  this  case  we  decbire  thf  dejinitum  and  the 
definienfi  reciprocally  by  each  oilier  akky]ku}v)}  In  probation 
there  is  a  similar  vice  which  bears  the  same  uaiues."'  We  may,  I 
think,  call  tlieiu  by  the  homely  English  ajipellation  of  the  Seesaw. 
The  Fourth  liule  is,  —  "That  the  definition  should  be  precise ; 

thai,  ia,  coutuia  nothing  unessential,  nothing  i»u- 

pemnona.  Unaaaantial  or  cootmgent  attnbutea 
are  not  aufieiently  ohiraeteriatio,  and  aa  they  are  now  preaent,  now 
aheent,  and  may  Wumlm  he  met  with  in  other  thinga  which  are  not 
comprehended  nader  the  notioa  to  he  defined,  they,  oonaeqnently, 
if  admitted  into  a  definition,  render  it  aomettmea  too  wide,  8ome> 
timea  too  narrow.  The  weUJtnown  Platonie  defimtioo,— '  Jfim  m 
a  iwQ4effff§d  animal  wAAoirf  /Mi<A«n^'— oonld,  aa  cootainiog  only 
nneaaential  ehamder^  he  eaaily  reAited,  aa  waa  done  hy  a  pincfaid 


I  Compare  SexHw 

i.ia^  a. 
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omL^  And  wlien  a  dafinition  is  bc4  wliollj  made  np  of  ladi  altrl* 
bittefli  and  ▼hen,  in  oonaaqotnoe  of  thalr  intermixtare  with  easen^ 
tial  chanoteivi  the  definitioD  doea  not  abaolntely  fiul,  sUU  there  it  a 
an  oommilled  againafc  logioal  pnritj  or  preoiaion*  in  aaaimiDg  into 
the  declaration  qnaiitiea  anoh  aa  do  not  determinately  dengoate  what 
ia  defined.  On  the  same  principle,  all  derivative  charaoteraiHight 
to  be  excluded  from  the  definition ;  for  aHhongh  they  may  neces- 
aarily  belong  to  the  thing  defined,  Btill  they  overlay  the  declaration 
with  superfluous  accessories,  inasmuch  as  such  characters  do  not 
designate  the  original  essence  of  the  thinsr,  but  are  a  mere  conse- 
quence thereof,  Tliis  fault  is  comtnitted  in  the  following  defini- 
tion: —  The  Circle  is  a  cnrrtJ  line  retftruinr/  upon  itself,  the  parts 
of  which  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  central  point.  Here 
precision  is  violated,  though  the  (letiiiition  be  otherwise  t  oi  i  t  ct.  For 
that  every  line  returnin^r  upon  itself  is  ein*ved,  and  that  the  point 
from  which  uU  the  parl^  of  the  liuu  ore  equidistant  is  the  cualral 
point,  —  these  are  mere  consequences  of  the  retttming  on  itself  and 
of  the  eqnidtatatioe.  Derivative  oluiraeteri  are  thna  mixed  np  with 
the  original,  and  the  definition,  iherefi>re,  ia  not  precise."  * 
The  Fifth  role  ifl^—^'*  That  the  definition  ahoaldbe  perspionons^ 
Fifth  Bui*.  ^  coQched  in  terma  intelligible^  not  figora- 

tive^  and  oompendiona.  That  definitiona  ongfat 
to  he  perspienooS)  ia  Be]£«vident  For  why  do  we  declare  or  define 
at  all?  The  perapionity  of  the  definition  depends,  in  the  fitat  place, 

on  the  intelligible  character  of  the  language,  and 
In  order  to  p^npi-     ^his  again  dcpcuds  on  the  employment  of  words 
l^inL  faiitiwft>  wwtt        ^^^^^  received  or  ordinary  signification.  The 
.In laisTimiili  meaning  of  wonl^i,  both  separate  and  in  con- 

jnnction,  is  already  determined  by  conventional 
usage ;  Avhen,  ihorefore,  we  hear  or  read  tltcse,  we  naturally  asso- 
ciate wit!)  them  their  ordinary  meaning.  Misconceptions  of  every 
kind  niu.>t,  tiiereforc,  ariiie  from  a  deviation  from  the  accust  ined 
usage;  and  though  the  definition,  in  tiic  sense  of  the  detiucr,  may 
be  correct,  still  Iklse  conceptions  are  almost  inevitable  for  others. 
If  such  a  deviation  becomes  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  com* 
men  meaniug  attached  to  certain  woida  not  oonesponding  to  eer- 
tab  notion^  there  ongfat  at  lenat  to  be  appended  a  comment 
or  nominal  definition,  by  which  we  aball  he  warned  that  ancfa 
WDida  are  need  in  an  acceptation  wider  or  more  reatricted  than  they 
obtaitt  in  ordinary  uaage.  Bnt|  in  the  aeoond  place,  worda  ought 
not  only  to  be  need  in  their  namdmpilaMkiH— that: 
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a  tbe  deiaitum  hb  ptnfkBnunm,  mmH  noi  be  flgnralhre  V«t  proper. 
T^pes  and  figum  m  logioal  Ikn^y^fidm,  and  (hamselTes  re* 

qaiia  a  deolaiatioo.  Thej  do  not  indicate  the 

be  not  flfurative,  but       -  •  ^t.  « 

f  for  exanple,  are  the  dafinitiona  wa  hare  of 

Logic  aa  the  Pharus  inlslbelift,  —  the  Zighl. 
houm  of  the  Uhderstcmding^  —  the  Cynosura  YeriUUU^  —  the  Cy- 
nature  of  7V»<^*-the  Mtdieina  iUcfUif,  —  the  of  tht 

JUindy  etc.* 

"Ilowovcr,  many  expressions,  originally  metaphorical  (snch  as 
catu'f'j/fio/i,  imafjinafion^  compreheiffi  n^  rfpremntatimi^  etc.  etc.), 
have  by  usage  Ix-on  long  since  reduced  from  fignrative  to  ]>roper 
teriii  ,  w  that  we  may  eiiii)loy  tliese  in  definitions  without  scruplei 
—  nay  Irequently  must,  a^  tliere  are  no  othei-s  to  be  toun<l. 
**In  the  thii'd  place,  the  perspicuity  of  a  definition  depends  iij>on 
its  brevity.   A  long  definition  is  not  only  bur- 
ft««»«'to  the  o.«no^.  b.t  Ukewi*  to  A. 
onderstanding^  whieh  oaght  to  oomprehend  it  at 
a  ainglc  jet.  Brevity  ought  not,  however,  to  be  puroiiased  at  the 
expense  of  perspicuity  or  oompleteness.*** 
**The  rules  hitherto  oonaidered  proximately  relate  to  Befinitiona 
in  the  strioter  aenae.  In  roferenoe  to  the  other 
Tiic  other  ktaat  cf    kinds  of  Declaration,  there  are  certain  modifioa- 
Dcctantion.  ^j^^^       exceptions  admitted.  These  Diludda- 

tions  or  Explications,  as  they  make  no  [irctenoe 
to  logical  perfection,  and  are  only  subsidiary  to 
the  discovery  of  more  perfect  definitions,  are  not  to  be  very  rigidly 
de;ilt  with.  Thoy  are  nsioful,  provided  they  contain  even  a  single 
true  character  l»y  which  we  are  eomlucted  to  the  appreliension  of 
others.  They  may,  therefore,  be  sometiiueti  too  wide,  sometimes  too 
sorrow.    A  Gontlogent  and  derivative  character  may  be  also  usctui 

for  the  discovery  of  the  essential  and  original. 
Kvcn  Circular  Definitions  are  not  here  abso- 
lutely to  be  coudemued,  if  thereby  the  language  is  rendered  simpler 

and  dealer.   Figurative  Expressions  are  like* 
TifiiMtir*  Keim*.  ]^  ^  definitions 

proper,  inasmneh  as  aneh  expressions,  by  the 
^es  they  suggest,  oontrihote  alwaya  something  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  tho  notion. 
**In  tegard  to  Descriptions^  these  must  be  adeqoata,  and  no  oirde 
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if  penrntted  is  Uieni.  Bvt  iSbej  need  nqi  bt  lo  predse  as  to  ad- 
ait  of  DO  deiiTatiTe  or  contiDgoiit  cbanotera. 
i>eMripUoiu.  deaonptioiia  oa|^t*to  emimenito  iho  cbar- 

Mton  of  a  tliliig  aa  fblly  aa  poMiUo ;  and,  oonaequoitly,  they  oannot 
be  10  Inief  aa  definitions.  Tbey  eaiiiio%  lioworer,  exceed  a  oeitaiD 
ueaaoiem  pdiitof  length."^ 
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METHODOLOOT. 

SECTION  II. ^LOGICAL  HETHODOLOGX. 

XL  — DOCTRINE  OF  DIVISION. 

I  ROW  proceed  to  the  Seeond  Chapter  of  Logiotl  HethodUdogjr,— 
the  Dootrine  of  IMTiaion, — the  doctrine  whioh 
•flbrds  OS  the  rolee  of  thst  hnmoh  of  Method^ 
hy  which  we  render  our  knowledge  more  dietinct  and  ezhHostiTe. 
I  ehall  prefiioe  the  ealijeot  of  X<ogu»l  Biviaion  hj  some  oheervations 
on  Divisioii  in  generaL 
*  Under  Division  (diviAio,  imlpmns)  we  understaDd  in  general  the 
Bunderitii];  nf  the  whole  into  its  parta.*  The 
\i  ion  111  gtmni .  Q^jj^ct  which  is  divided  is  called  the  dividti 
whole  (totum  divisum)^  and  thb  whole  must  be  a  connected  many, 
• —  fi  connected  multiplicity,  for  otherwise  no  division  would  be  po^5- 
si^'le.  Tlie  divided  whole  must  comprise  at  least  one  chnrnctcr, 
afriMiliii--  file  condition  of  a  certain  jiossible  splitting  of  the  object, 
or  lljruunii  wiiich  a  certain  o|)pi >-iUt>ii  of  the  object  becomes  recog- 
nized; an<l  this  character  must  i)e  an  essential  attril>ute  of  the 
object,  if  the  division  be  not  aimless  and  without  utility.  This 
point  of  view,  from  which  alone  the  division  in  possible,  is  called 
tl^e  principle  of  the  division  (prineipitim  sive/widamentwn  divisi' 
omt) ;  and  the  parts  which,  by  the  diatraetion  of  the  whole,  eone 
Into  view,  are  called  the  tHtfUive  member$  {membra  dinidentia). 
When  a  whole  is  divided  into  its  parts,  these  parts  may,  either  sll 
or  some,  be  themselves  sttU  connected  moltiplicities;  and  if  these 
are  tffSok  divided,  there  resolts  a  mMMHon  {nAdtviHoy  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  which  are  called  the  mAdivUtm  mmnJben  (msm^ 
mMMdmHa).  One  and  the  same  object  may,  likewise,  be  diflbr- 
entlj  divided  firom  difBnent  points  of  view,  wherebjr  eoniMahm 

HOilMyafcaaiidliifriOMtedi^iw  Aiwiwifcat,  Pi  »«t«w  WMa^i»fc^^AM«^^iH 
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^coffffivi.'itones)  aiise,  whicii,  taken  togctlior,  arc  all  reciprocally 
CodrdiiKitf.l.  If  a  division  has  only  two  incinhcrs,  it  is  called  a 
dichotofiii/  [tJichotomiu)  i  if  thrco.  a  trichotomy  {trichotomia)  i  if 
four,  a  t'  (rachotomy  ;  if  many,  a  poii/to/ni/,  etc. 

**  Division,  as  a  genus,  is  divided  into  two  species,  accord  in  to 
the  different  kind  of  vv  hole  which  it  sundoi-s  into 
]>hrMM«rtwoap^     parts.*   These  parts  are  either  contained  in  the 
L^idU  Divktol        divided  whole,  or  they  •»  eontained  mider  it 

In  the  fturmer  etM  the  dlvinoi^  is  called  a  parH^ 
Hon  (jMrtitiOfavapiSfiriaKy  ia  the  latter,  It  ia  named  a  logical  divi- 
Hoiu*  Partition  finds  an  applleation  onlj  when  the  olgeot  to  be 
divided  la  a  whole  eotnponnded  of  partly— oonaeqnently,  where 
the  notion  of  the  oljeot  ia  a  oompler  one ;  Logical  Division,  on  the 
other  hand,  finds  he  iq>plioa^n  only  where  the  notion  eontaSne  a 
plurality  of  oharaoterfi  um  I  t  it,  and  where,  consequently,  the  notion 
ia  a  univenal  one.  The  simple  notion  is  thus  the  limit  of  Parti* 
lion;  and  the  individual  or  singular  is  thus  the  limit  of  Division. 

Partition  is  divided  into  a  phusical  or  rmL  when 
the  parts  can  actually  be  scpanited  from  each 
other;  and  into  a  m^taphi/mrat  or  uf<  fif,  wlion 
the  jKirts  can  only  be  snndered  by  Abstraction.*  It  may  he  applied 
in  order  to  attain  toaelear  knowledire  of  the  whole,  or  to  a  clear 
knowledge  of  tiic  parts.  Ia  the  Ibrmer  case,  the  parts  are  given 
an<l  the  whole  is  sought;  in  the  latter,  the  whole  is  given  and  the 
purls  arc  sought.  Il  the  whole  be  given  and  the  parts  sought  out> 
the  object  is  first  of  all  separated  into  its  proximate,  and,  thereafter, 
into  its  zemoter  parts,  onUl  either  any  further  partitioii  ia  impoastUe, 

mut'I,  Jlntianidis  *t  RfoUt  PkilosopUia^  I.,  iv.  llitii  ilte  two  fpctii-B  of  n'ctililu'lu  :i  i.il  curvi- 
aect.  ill.  tii»p.  iv.  p.  JtHJlUMl  above,  Ltetunt    linear.    2^,  Both  of  Umsh  ar«  agiiiu  Butxli- 


,I».C0r;  Lm»mn$  m  LegU,  p.  vMed  (A)      f«*raiM  to  tlM  ri(tai,fB)  kf 

143,  —  Ed.J  rti'Ton-iico  to  the  aitjjk-*.    Ity  rcrerciiCf  fi.  Itie 

'  'Aw9(^fafirts  ta  properly  a  rhetorical  niUc?,  (nan$k$  are  divided  into  tbo  tbree 

nd  tlgBiOw  111*  dhrWoii  of  ftMi1)|Mt  apMlai  pf  wiailaiml,  IwwMito,  ud 


Into  siicci'.*Mvo  first,  s'rnnif,  ric.    Si-i-    (Tlii- (lifliotomic  illvinlon  would,  bowevcr,  be 

Uernui^uc*,  Otfi  ^(Vf,  Rhttont  Grttci,  i.  p.    bere  more  proper.)  By  refereuoe  to  tbe  %a~ 


]OI,«d.  A1d.^C»k  glOftlwf  •MdivMaSiBtotlwtliicefpedMor 

i[8w  KfTkcrmann,  SytUma  Logietr,  L.  !■  rpctniiKular,  i  r.  tHsDgle  wbici)  hth-  otic  of 

«.  t.  Oftra,  t.  L  p.  eS7.  OroWaeb,  A<im  D»-  lt»  iiiigl«i  n^bt;  into  anblyxon,  or  triangle 

dtr  Utd,i  lis.  Krvf,  £flvtt,f  IM.  wMebhHOMor iMnflaiolMaM;  aad  into 


Anni  2  ]  oxygon,  i.  «.  trlaaglt  wblBh  bM  te  ttum 

<  By  l'itrtitlon,(naiifl«  may  L«  tliirtlogaiabed,  aogke  aoate. 

l»,I»loa  oMtalii  pwtioft  ofapMa  liMliMtad  Br IMHtttton, *«wfCi li dMInsaUMil  info 

wfthln  crrtain  boutiflarifs;  2°,  lotonidea  aiif!  flpirc  of  ihrt-o  Firtcs,  eqnnl  to  trtanjrtitar 

uglea;  SP,  Into  two  trlanglfla,  or  iato  atra-  flgnre;  tbat  ia,  into           tbo  proximate 

Vnln  Mdatringla.  Tba  Sm  tuopntl-  gtmTU,  aad  trikimi  or  rtwi  ridM.tfw  diate» 

tfnn.i  nre  IdrnJ.  ftn  v  rrmnot  bp  nrttiaBjT  M> 
coiuptiihwi.  lh»  iart  w  real,  it  may. 
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or  tlie  pavtitioii  bw  attafaMd  its  end.  To  tUi  tliece  li^  bowenar,  in- 
quired an  aoonrate  knowladgo  of  the  ol^ect,  of  its  parte  piuximata 

and  remote^  and  of  the  oo&neotion  of  tbeee  parts  together,  as  con* 
atitnting  the  whole.  We  must^  iikewiae^  take  beod  whether  the 
pan^ion  be  not  deteroiined  from  some  particular  point  q€  view,  in 
consequenoe  of  which  the  notions  of  more  proximate  and  more 
remote  may  be  vcrj-  vng^ie  and  undetermined.  If  tlie  jiarts  bo 
given,  and  Irom  them  the  whole  sought  out,  this  is  accomplished 
wlien  we  have  discovered  the  order,  —  the  aixangement,  of  the 
parts;  and  this  again  is  discovered  when  the  principle  of  division 
is  diiicovered;  and  of  this  wo  must  obtain  a  knowledge,  either  from 
the  g:eneml  nature  of  tlie  thing,  or  from  the  particular  end  we  have 
in  view.  If,  fur  example,  a  multitude  of  books,  of  every  various 
kind,  are  arranged  into  the  whole  of  a  well-ordered  library, —  in 
thia  caae  the  greater  or  leaaer  limilarity  of  &ubjeot  will  afford,  eithir 
ezoloaively  or  nuunly,  tha  principle  cf  diviaion.  It  happani^  how* 
ever,  not  nnfteqnently,  that  the  parts  are  ordered  or  aifaoged 
aooording  to  diArent  mles,  and  by  them  ooniieoted  into  a  whole; 
nd,  in  Una  eaee,  aa  the  different  mlea  of  the  arrangement  eannot 
together  and  at  onoe  aooomplish  thifl»  it  ia  proper  ^at  the  leaa 
anportaat  arrat^pement  should  yield  to  the  more  important  j  a%  for 
example,  in  the  ordering  of  a  library,  when,  boaidoe  the  ooiitenta 
of  the  booka,  we  take  into  aocoont  their  langoi^eiae,  aatiquilgr, 
binding,  etc."' 

I  now  proceed  to  Logical  Division,  on  which  I  give  j<m  the 
following  paragraj^ : 

%  LXXXV.  The  Distinctness  and  Coiii[  la  teness  <,i  our 
knowle<liro  is  obtained  by  iliat  logical  pro- 
^! y^**^'  cess  winch   is  termed  Division  (divisitK 

6i(UfiWi<i).  Divibioa  supposes  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  wh<de  to  be  given  through  a  foregone  prooeee  of 
Definition  or  Declaration ;  and  proposes  to  disoover  the  parts 
of  thia  whole  whiofa  ate  found  and  determined  not  by  tba 
development  of  the  Gompreheoaion,  bat  by  the  develepment 
of  the  Extension.  Aa  Logical  Definition,  therefore,  proposea 
to  render  the  characters  contained  in  an  dijeot,  that  is^  the 
comprehension  of  a  reality  or  notion^  Clear;  Logical  Division 
propoeee  to  render  the  chamcteia  contained  onder  an  object, 
that  is,  the  extension  of  a  notion,  Distinct  and  Exhaustive* 
Division  k,  therefore^  the  evolntion  of  the  eiteDiioit  of  m- 
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Dotbn ;  and  h  U  ex|»ree9ed  ia  a  dmimoliTe  propontion,  of 
wbioh  the  notion  divided  constttntet  tiie  subject,  and  the 
notions  contained  under  it,  the  predicate.  .  It  therefore, 
jpepulnted  by  the  law  which  povonits  Disjunctive  Judgment^ 
(the  l*rinciple  of  Excluded  Middle),  although  it  is  usually 
cxprossed  in  the  form  of  !i  Copnlative  Categorical  Judgment* 
The  rules  by  which  tliis  ])rocoss  is  ivixulatcd  nrc  sevr'i  : 

1^  Kvt^-y  Division  should  be  governed  by  some  principle 
(J)ivi.iii(>  ne  careat  fundarnevko), 

2®.  £very  Diviuon  ehoul(|  be  governed  by  only  a  single 
principle. 

<i°.  The  principle  of  Divisiotashould  be  an  actual  and  essen- 
tial character  of  the  divided  notion,  and  the  division,  therefoi-e, 
adtlier  oompkx  nor  wUhoot  a  purpose. 

4f  .  K o  dlTidiag  jnember  Df  the  pradieate  most  by  itself 
azhaast  the  ratjeet. 

5^.  ^e  dividing  membecs^  taken  together,  mnst  ezbanst,  hai 
only  ezhamty  the  aatgeot 

6*.  Hie  diiisifre  members  mnat  be  reciprooaUy  ezelnsiTe. 

7*.  The  divi<;Ion8  niQi^  proceed  eontinaonsly  from  immediate 
to  mediate  difeencee  {fiiMo  m  fiat  pet  softum). 

In  this  pnragraph  are  contained,  first,  the  general  Principles  of 
Loirical  Division,  and,  secondly,  the  Laws  hy 
which  it  is  governed.   I  shall  now  iilostrate 

thc^c  in  detail. 

In  the  lii-st  plac*,  it  is  staled  that  "the  distinctness  and  complete- 
nesa  of  our  ktiowledq^c  is  obtained  by  that  logical  pi-ocesa  which  is 
temu<l  Jfirision  (rf/tu.vio,  8m/p«ri«).  Division  supposes  the  kuuvvl- 
edgc  of  the  whole  to  be  given  through  a  foregone  procciis  of  defini- 
ticm,  and  proposes,  to  discover  the  parts  of  this  whole  which  are 
imnd  and  deteroiined  net  by  the  devekipment  of  the  eompreben- 
slen,  hot  by  the  development  of  the  extension.  As  logical  defini- 
tiook  therafiirei  proposes  to  render  the  characters  contained  in  a 
aolhMHthat  isyita  oomprebension,  dear;  logical  division  {Mropoaes- 
te  render  the  ehanotera  ooatained  under  an  oljeot,  thftt  is,  the 
eitsnaion  of  a  notion,  distinflti  Diviiion  is,  thereforci  the  evolntion. 
of  the  extension  of  a  notion,  and  it  is  expressed  in  a  di^unctive^ 
propoaitioiiy  of  whidl  the  notion  divided  constitutes  the  subject^ 
and  the  notions  contained  under  it,  the  predicate.  It  is,  therelbfe^ 
regulated  by  the  law  which  governs  disjunctive  jndgmwts  (the 
principle  of  excluded  middle),  although  it  be  usuailj  expressed  in 
the  finrn  of  a  0Q|>alative  categorical  judgment." 

id 
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The  apedal  virtae,  the  parlieQlar  ^ieniMity  of  peiftot  thinlmig^ 
whieh  IKvitioa  enables  ve  to  aeqaii«|  is  Di^ 

End  of  Divi  ion  is    tinetacw,  Imt,  «l  the  same  tim^  H  !■  evkient 

DicUuctuess, which  iu-      ^i.  ^  «.  »  -^i  , 

T«imCoiq^MenM.      ™*     oaQnot  aooottipliah  this  without  rendeiw 

ing  our  thinking  more  complete.  This,  bow- 
eTcr,  is  only  a  seeondary  and  coltateral  result;  for  the  problem 
which  division  proximately  and  principally  proposes  to  solve  is,-— 
to  afiurt]  lis  a  ilistinct  oonscioiisncss  of  the  cxtons^ion  of  n  given 
notio!!,  through  a  complete  or  exhaustive  series  of  subordiiKite  oi- 
cooi"<liuate  notions.  This  utility  of  Division,  in  roTirlenn^  our 
knowledge  more  complete,  is.  I  find,  stated  by  Aristotle,^  though 
it  has  been  overlooke<l  by  sul»Pi  ,juent  loi!;icians.  He  observes  that 
it  is  only  by  a  reguhir  division  th.-u  wc  can  be  assured  that  nothing 
has  been  omitted  in  the  dcfmitiou  of  a  thing. 
'^As  it  tt  by  means  of  division  that  we  diseover  what  are  the 
, .  ,  ,  eharseteis  eontidiied  mMier  the  aedon  ot  an 
j>iviiuau  po«.ibie  «8  objcct,  It  foUows  thst  thefo  most  be  as  m^ny 
tkera  m  «iMnMitra  kiods  of  divisioD  possible  as  there  are  dtarae- 
nfTordinK  »  PHM#ii  ^619  eoDtaiiied  Under  the  notion  of  an  oljeot, 
mtmtmom.  whioli  may  affi)rd  the  prindple  of  a  diflkrent 

division.  If  the  efaanoteis  which  aiKnrd  the  pnndple  of  a  dMsion 
are  only  external  and  contingent,  there  is  n  division  in  the  wid^ 
sense;  if,  again,  they  arc  internal  and  constant,  tiiere  is  a  division 
in  the  stricter  sense  ;  if,  finally,  they  are  not  only  internal  but  also 
essential  and  origina],  there  is  a  division  in  the  strictest  sense. 

From  the  very  eoneeption  of  logical  division,  it 
A  uuivifiml  notkm  mnnifest  that  it  can  only  be  iipplied  where 

LbiIwIMtmSm!^  ^  object  to  be  divided  is  a  universal  notion, 

ntid  that  if  is  wholly  innpjili cable  to  an  individ- 
ual; for  ns  the  indivnlual  contains  nothing  under  it,  consequently  it 
is  not  susceptible  of  an  ulterior  division.    The  general  proi»leni  of 

which  division  aflbrds  the  solution  is,  —  To  find 
I^iiioa!'  the  subordinate  genera  and  species,  the  higher 

or  generic  notion  being  given.  The  higher 
notion  is  always  something  abstraoted, — something  genenlind 
from  the  lower  notions,  with  which  it  agrees,  inasmoeh  as  it  eoa- 
tains  alt  thai  is  common  to  these  inferior  eon^epts^  and  from  which 
H  diflbra,  inasmnch  as  they  contain  a  greater  nnmber  of  deteraiio- 
hig  cbaraetei:8.  There  thns  snbsuti  an  internal  c^mneotioD  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  ooneepts|  and  there  Is  ttfos  aiferded  a  tnoi^ 
dtion  from  the  superior  notion  to  the  sabordlnate,  and,  conse^ 
gently,  an  evolntioii  of  the  lower  notiona  fros^  the  higher.  Im 

1  AiMt.         L.  U.  0.  la 
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order  to  diMOT«r  the  inftiior  geiiem  tod  i|»eei«s  we  Iwve  only  to 
diiocyvor  those  obanoten  whleh  sflbrd  tbe  proximsfce  determtiift*- 
iMWy  by  wbicli  the  sphere  or  extenaioii  of  the.blglier  notion  it 

MnwuBMribed.  But  to  find  wh:it  cliarnoters  are  wanted  for  the 
thorongh -going  determiniitiuii  of  a  higher  notion,  we  must  pre* 
TKMudy  know  what  characters  the  higher  notion  ectnally  oontaina, 
and  this  knowltMl!2^e  is  only  attainable  by  an  analysis,  —  a  sundering 
of  the  liighor  notion  itself.  In  doing  this,  the  several  charnctera 
mnst  he  separately  drawn  forth  and  considered  ;  and  in  regard  to 
earli,  must  ascertain  liow  far  it  nuist  still  be  left  undctennined, 
and  how  far  it  is  capable  of  opposite  determinations.  But  whether 
a  character  be  still  undetermined,  and  ot  what  opposite  detcrniiiia- 
tiuus  it  ii>  capable,  —  on  these  points  it  is  impossible  to  decide  u 
priori^  but  only  a  posteriori^  through  a  knowledge  of  this  particular 
eharsf^r  end  ite  relatiooe  to  other  notions.  And  the  aooomplith- 
ment  of  tlua  is  rendered  easier  by  two  ebeamataaeee; — the  one, 
Ihqt  the  geneiie  notion  is  never  altogether  absltacti  bat  always 
teeliied  and  held  ftst  by  some  eoncreCe  form  of  imagination;— the 
other,  lba%  in  general,  we  are  mora  or  lets  ac<)iiainted  with  a  greater 
er  a  smaller  namber  of  special  notions,  in  whieh  the  generic  notiotf 
is  comprehended,  and  these  are  able  to  lead  ns  either  mediately' or 
latBMdiately  to  other  stibordinate  concepts. 

t^Bat  the  determinations  or  constituent  characters  of  a  notion 
which  we  seek  out,  must  not  only  be  completely,  but  also  precisely, 
opposed.  Completely,  inasmuch  ns  all  the  Rpccies  subordinate  to 
the  notions  ought  to  be  discovered  ;  and  precisely,  inasmuch  as 
whatever  is  not  a  biibordinate  species,  ought  to  be  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  notion  of  tlio  trenus, 

**In  regard  to  the  completeness  of  the  opposition,  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, required  that  the  notion  should  be  determined  through  every 
possible  contradictory  opposition;  for  those  at  least  ought  to  be 
•atitted,  concerning  whose  existence  or  uon-ezittenoe  tiie  notion 
itself  decides.  In  regard  to  the  opposition  itself  it  is  not  required 
thai  the  diyision  should  be  carried  through  by  oontndictory  oppo> 
tftiou  The  only  opposition  neeestaiy  b  the  leoiprocal  exdntion 
of  the  inMer  notiont  into  whieh  the  higher  notion  is  divided.**^ 
In  a  mere  k^cal  relation,  indeed,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  a  thing  mors  than  thai  e  eertain  eharaoter  either  does  or  does 
not  belong  to  it,  a  strictly  lo|^eal  di'dfion  can  only  consist  of  two 
eontradictory  members,  ftit  example,  —  that  angles  are  either  righi 
or  not  rights  • —  that  men  are  either  isMls  or  not  vthite.  Bat  looking 
to  the  leal  nature  of  the  thing  known,  either  «  priori  or  apo&tmi* 
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tfTH  th«  4iviiioii  m$j  M  nol  oolf  diebotomow  but  polTtomoub « 
fi>r  example,  <*~aM^lM  ar»  or  Mulg^  or  odlUM  /  mm  an  wkOt^ 
vr  Uofik,  or  ooppet^okurtd,  or  i^tm^eolored,  eteu 

We  now  (VMS'.o,  in  the  scconrl  plMt^  to  the 

^nui^otLog^m-  dictated  tor  Logical  Division. 

These  Rttlea  spring  either,  r.  From  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Division ;  or,  2**,  From  the  Relations  of  the  Dividing  Mem- 
bers to  the  Divided  "Whole;  or,  3**,  From  the  Relntions  of  the 
t^everal  Dividing  Meinhers  to  each  other;  or,  4%  FrwSk  the  rd»U<HU 
of  the  Divisions  to  the  Subdivisions. 

The  first  of  these  heads  —  the  Principle  of  Division  —  compre- 
hends the  three  first  rules.    Of  these  the  first  is 
x.'''T»,T*!*'r!' ^     self-evident,  — There  must  bo  some  i)rinciple, 

From  the  Frlnctpln  of  ^  . 

PirWon.  Firtt  Eulo.     Bonio  reason,  for  every  division ;  for  otherwise 

there  would  bo  no  division  determined,  no  divi- 
lioii  oorried  into  el&et 
In  regard  to  the  aeooiid  role, — That  ereiy  dimoa  ehould  hav^ 
g^^^  only  a  angle  principle, the  propriety  of  thia  is 

likewise  raffioiently  apparent*  In  every  diYieion 
▼e  ahonld  depart  ftom  a  definite  thongfat»  whioh  haa  referenee  ^ther 
to  the  notion  aa  a  nnity,  or  to  some  ling^  eharaeter.  On  the  eon* 
trary,  if  we  do  not  do  this,  but  carry  on  the  process  by  different 
principles,  the  seriea  of  notions  in  whioh  the  division  is  realized  ii 
not  orderly  and  homogeneous,  but  heterogeneous  and  perplexed. 
The  Third  mlO)  —  That  the  principle  of  division  should  be  an 
actunl  and  essential  ohnmctcr  of  the  divided 

ThM. 

notion,  —  IS  not  less  manifest.  "  As  the  ground 
of  division  i«  that  wiiich  jnincipril! y  rpgn!;itcs  tlit^  correctness  of  tlio 
Avhole  proL-ef-s,  tiiat  is,  the  crijupleLeness  and  ' )] i^niwn  of  the  divi- 
sion,—  it  iblluvvs  tljat  tliis  ground  mus^t  be  ol  notoriety  and  injjior- 
tance,  and  aceoniinodated  to  the  end  for  the  sake  of  whieli  the 
division  is  instituted.  Those  characters  uf  an  object  are  best 
adapted  for  a  divimon,  whoae  own  determinationa  exert  the  great- 
est infinenee  on  the  determinaliona  of  other  eharaeters»  and,  oon- 
seqnentlyt  on  those  of  the  notion  itself;  hnt  snch  are  manifestly  nei 
the  external  and  eonUngent,  hat  ihe  internal  and  essential,  eham* 
ters,  and,  of  theae,  those  have  the  prsSminenoe  throogh  whose  deter* 
nination  the  greater  namher  of  others  aie  determined,  or,  what  Ii 
the  same  thing,  from  whieh,  as  fondameotal  and  original  attribntes^ 
the  greater  number  of  the  others  are  derived.  The  ehoioe  of  char^ 
acter  is^  however,  for  the  most  part,  r^nlated  by  some  particular 
end ;  ho  that,  under  certain  cinmmstanceSi  external  and  contingent 
characters  may  obtain  a  preponderant  importance.  Suoh  ends 
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not,  however,  be  enumerated.  Tlie  charaoter  affording  the  princip1« 
of  division  must  likewise  be  capable  of  being  clearly  and  definitely 
brought  out ;  for  unless  this  be  possible,  we  can  have  no  distinct 
COnsciouiioetiS  of  the  coni|)ieteness  and  contraKt  of  the  determination 
of  which  it  is  snaceptible.  We  oiKjht,  tlieielbre,  always  to  select 
those  eliaractei-s  for  principles  ol  divuiion,  which  are  capable  of  a 
clear  and  distinct  recognition.'** 

The  second  part  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  division  be  not,  therefore, 
too  complex,  and  idtboat  a  pm-pose,  —  is  a  coroUary  of  the  first. 
**  In  diTiding,  we  may  go  on  to  ii^nity.  For  whil^  u  ww  fonnerly 
ibowii,  there  is,  In  tlie  seiiei  of  higher  aad  lowermofeioiii,  no  one 
whiflb  era  be  oonoeived  ae  abeolntely  the  lowest ;  lo  In  inhdividing, 
Ihere  ia  no  neoeeaaty  limU  to  the  prooeaa.  In  like  manner,  the 
eotfrdinationa  may  he  extended  tki  ii{finUum,  For  it  ia  impoaaible 
to  exhanat  all  the  poaalble  rektiona  of  notiona,  and  each  of  theae 
may  be  employed  aa  the  principle  of  a  new  diviaion.  Thus  we  can 
divide  men  by  relation  to  their  age^  to  their  aaz,  to  their  color,  to 
their  atatnre,  to  their  knowledge,  to  their  riches,  to  their  rank,  to 
their  manner  of  life,  to  their  education,  to  their  costume,  etc.,  etc 
It  woidd,  however,  be  ridiculous,  and  render  tlie  divisions  wholly 
useless,  if  n  e  multiplied  them  in  this  fashion  Avithout  end.  We, 
tliorefore,  ititentionally  restrict  thetn,  that  is,  wo  make  them  com- 
paratively rnnited,  iuAismuch  as  we  only  give  thetn  that  oompletfiM 
which  is  conducive  to  a  certain  end.  In  this  manner,  divisions 
become  relatively  useful,  or  aA[uire  the  virtue  of  adaptation.  In 
the  selection  of  a  principle  of  mvision,  we  must  take  heed  whether 
it  be  fertile  and  pertinent.  A  ground  of  division  is  fertile,  when  it 
affbrds  a  diTiaion  oat  of  which  again  other  important  oonaequenoea 
may  be  drawn;  it  is  pertinent^ when  theae  oonaeqaenoea  havo  m 
pnunmatte  relation  to  the  end,  on  aoeonnt  of  which  we  were  origi* 
nally  induced  to  develop  the  eztenaion  of  a  oonoept  A  principle 
of  divinon  mny,  therefore,  be  naefal  with  one  intent,  and  naeleaa 
with  another,  JSok^tt^  for  example,  may  he  conveniently  divided 
into  eavalry  and  if{fantry^  aa  this  distinction  has  an  important  inflo* 
ence  on  their  determination  aa  soldiers.  But  in  conatdering  man  in 
general  and  hb  rehltioni^  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  divide  men  into 
foot  and  karsemm,  while,  on  the  contrary,  their  division  would  be 
here  appropriate  according  to  principles  which  in  the  former  case 
would  have  been  absurd.  Seneca^  says  well,  —  'Quiequid  in  mnjus 
crevit  facilius  n^noscitur,  hi  discessit  in  j>artes;  quas  innnmcrabilea 
et  j[mrvaa  non  oportet.  Idem  cnim  vitii  habet  nimia,  quod  nuUa 

■ 

1  emmt,  LtfO,  I  m — ttw  t^fiit^fo. 
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divino.    Simile  oonfbio  Mt*  qaioqntd  uiqiie  in  pulTerom  fldotnm 

est.*"* 

Under  the  second  head,  that  i%  m  epringing  from  the  relations  of 
the  Dividing  Members  to  the  Divided  Whole% 
U.  From  tbe  rda-     ^jjere  are  included  the  fourth  and  fifth  laws. 
^^^^ .^T*^'"f     "As  the  notion  and  the  notions  into  which  it 

JUnMIStOtne  LMvid- 

•d  WhtJw    fonrtlu      is  divided  stand  to  each  ollirr  in  llic  relation  of 

whole  and  parts,  and  as  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  part,  the  fourth  nile  is  manifestly  necessary,  viz.,  That  no 
tlivuling  member  of  the  predicate  must  by  itself  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject. AVhen  tliis  occurs,  the  division  is  vicious,  or,  more  properly, 
tliere  is  uo  division.  Thus  the  division  of  man  into  rationed  ani- 
mdU  and  uncultivated  nations^  ironld  be  a  violation  of  this  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  notiona  into  whidk  n  notion  it  divided, 
stand  to  eaoh  other  in  ^e  relation  of  oonstitnt- 

llltlL 

ing  parts  to  a  oonatitnted  whole,  and  as  the 
whole  is  only  the  snm  of  all  the  parts,  the  necessity  of  the  fifth  rale 
is  manifest! — That  the  diYiding  members  of  the  predieate^  taken 
together,  must  exhaust  the  snljeot  For  if  this  does  not  take  place, 
then  the  division  of  the  principal  notion  has  been  only  partial  and 
imperfecta  We  transgress  this  law,  in  the  first  plaoe,  when  we  leave 
out  one  or  more  members  of  division ;  as  for  example,  —  77(6  actions 
of  mm  are  either  good  or  bad^  —  for  to  these  we  should  have  added 
or  indifferent.  And  in  the  second  place,  we  transfyrcss  it  when  wo 
coordinate  a  sul)division  with  a  divMoii ;  as  for  example,  —  J^hilos- 
ophy  is  either  t/teoretica-l  phiIo.HO])hij  or  rnortd  pltUoaophy  :  hen^  the 
proper  opposition  would  have  been  tfteoretical philosophif  and  jmiC' 
tical philosojihi/.""^  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  dividing  meinl»ers,  taken 
together,  must  not  do  more  ilian  exhaupt  the  subject.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  whole  must  apply  to  every  one  of  its  parts,  but  this  con- 
dition is  not  fhlfilled  if  there  be  a  dividing  member  too  mnoh,that 
is,  if  there  be  a  notion  brought  as  a  diiiding  member,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  stand  in  subordination  to  the  divided  whole.  For 
example, — Makematical  fig%m^  are  eiiher  toHde  or  ew^fiieea  [or 
Hnee  or  points].  Here  the  last  two  members  {Unee  and pomte)  are 
redundant  and  erroneoas^  fiir  Knes  and  points,  thon^  the  elements 
of  mathematical  figures,  are  not  themselves  figores. 

Under  tlie  third  head,  as  Springing  from  the  relations  of  the  sev* 
eral  Divi<]ing  Members  to  Each  Other,  there  is  a  single  law,  — the 
sixth,  —  wliich  eigoins^  —  That  the  dividing  members  be  reotpro* 
eally  exelnsive. 

1  Krog,  i^ftib,  i  ia&  Aiim.4.  — Ed.  9  Eewer,  L<vt*ti  187.  —  Ed. 
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•Ab  a  diviaon  does  not  preeent  the  same  but  the  rlifferent  deter- 
minations  of  a  single  notion  (for  otherwise  one 

111.  From  tbe  rela-  auJ  the  same  (kierrninntion  wouM  be  presented 
ttoM  of  tb«  Mv*i«]  twice),  the  dividinj;  iiu'nibcrs  must  be  so  consti- 
lirti  Miif  Slatlk       tuted  that  they  are  not  mutually  coincident,  so 

that  they  eilh*  r  in  whole  or  in  part  contain 
efteh  other.  This  law  is  violated  when,  in  the  first  plaee,  a  Bubdi- 
vission  is  placed  above  a  division,  as,  —  Philosophj/  is  eit/tcr  t/u  orct' 
iced philosophi/y  or  nwral  philu&ophyy  or  practical  ph  ilofsophy  y  here 
moral  philosophy  falls  into  practical  philosophy  as  a  subordinate 
part ;  or  when,  in  the  second  place,  tbe  flame  tbing  is  divided  in 
-diflerent  poiiits  of  view,  as,  —  Mumim  oeflorM  ore  ^ftAer  neetfiMtry, 
or  free,  or  useful,  or  detrifnentaV*- 

Under  tbe  Ibortb  and  laet  bead,  at  ariring  fiom  tbe  rektiona  of 
tbe  Diviflione  to  tbe  Subdimioiu,  tbere  is  oon- 

lY.  From  the  reia-  taittod  OttO  )aw,  tbo  soveotb,  wbiob  presoribeB,  — 
tJoD,  of  the  Divwou.    rj^^^       diviaiOD»  Diocced  contbuously  iiom 

to  tbe  SobdirMioDS.  * 

littmh  immediate  to  mediate  diSereneea  {JJiviHo  M 

per  saltwn  vd  hiatum)* 
"Aa  divisions  originate  in  tbe  cbaracter  of  a  notion,  capable  of 
an  opposite  determination,  receiying  this  determination,  and  as  the 
subdivisions  originnte  in  these  opposit<»  determinations  being  them- 
selves again  capable  of  opposite  determinations,  in  whieh  gradual 
descent  we  may  proceed  indefinitely  onwards,  —  from  this  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  divisions  t^iionld,  as  far  as  possil>le,  be  continuous,  lliat 
is,  the  notion  must  firat  be  divided  into  its  proximate,  and  then  into 
its  remoter  ])arts,  and  lliis  witiiout  overleaping  any  one  part  ;  or  in 
other  words,  each  part  must  be  inuiiediatcly  subordinated  to  its 
whole."  ^  Thus,  when  some  of  the  ancients  divided  philosophy  into 
rational,  and  natural,  and  moral,  tbe  first  and  second  members  are 
merely  subdirisions  of  theoretical  j^ilosophy^  to  whicb  moral  as 
practicad  philosophy  is  opposed.  Sometimes,  boweyer,  sucb  a 
spring — sucb  a  softtMi— is,,  for  tbe  sake  of  brevity,  allowed;  but 
tbis  only  nnder  tbe  express  condition,  tliat  tbe  omitted  members  , 
are  interpolated  in  tbougbt.  Tbus,  many  matbematidans  say,  anglee 
are  either  riyht,  or  acute,  or  obtuse,  althougb,  if  tbe  division  were 
oontinuoos^  witliont  buitna,  it  would  mn,  anglee  are  either  right 
or  obUqwtf  and  ih$  ohUque^  again,  oitAor  acato  or  obtueo. 


AEmM,Litfk,iW'^EDi,  »  Warn,  Utik,iiSI.- Est, 
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MBTHOPOIiOOY. 

SECTION  II — LOGICAI*  METHODOLOGY. 

nL  — DOCTBESE  OF  PEOBATION. 

Wb  now  pfoeeed  to  the  TUrd  Fart  of  Fm  Hetiiodo^g]r»tbat 
wliieh  goides  w  to  the  third  ehaiacter  or  Tirtao 
of  FetSuA  Thinking,— tbo  Conentenatioii  of 


Thought;  —  I  mean  Prob«tioo,or  the  Tiftnding  ofPioo£  I  oom- 
m«noe  with  tho  £»Uowing  pangnph. 

%  LXXXVL  When  there  are  proposilimis  or  jarifrments 
which  arc  not  intuitively  manifest,  ami  the 
Pro.  truth  of  which  is  not  ailmitted,  then  their 
validity  can  only  1)0  established  when  W(? 
evolve  it,  as  au  inference,  from  tmc  or  lu  i  e 
jndgments  or  propositions.  This  is  called  Probation,  J^rori/ir/^ 
or  the  TjPdding  of  Proof  {j^rvbatio^  xirgumentntio^  or  demon- 
sfratiOf  iu  its  wider  sense).  A  Probatioti  is  tlms  a  series  of 
thoughts,  in  which  a  plurality  of  diiierent  judgtuents  stand  to 
each  other,  in  respect  of  their  validity,  in  the  dependenoe  of 
determining  and  determined,  or  of  nnteoedenta  and  eoDie> 
qnentB.  In  everj  Fkohation  tiiere  are  three  things  to  be  dis- 
tingoiahed,  The  Judgment  to  be  proved,  {ihstU) ;  8^.  The 
Ground  or  Principle  of  Piroo^  (wrguineniwn)^  and,  8^  The 
Cogency  of  this  principle  to  neocaeitate  the  connection  of 
antecedents  and  oonaequenta  {via  dmumatraiionU  or  iMnwa 
prohandi).  From  the  nature  of  Brobatiott,  it  ia  CTideDt  that 
Prohation  without  inference  is  impossible ;  and  that  the  Theaia 
to  be  proved  and  Principles  of  Proof  stand  to  ^tch  other  as 
conclusion  and  premises,  with  this  difference,  that,  in  Proba- 
tion, tliere  is  a  judgment  (the  thesis)  expressly  supposed, 
which,  in  the  SjrllogiBm,  m  not,  at  least  neceasanly,  the  oa«e.^ 

1  EiWT,  Logik,  s  188.   Cf.  Krag,  Ugik^  f  127.  —  £P.   {Qt  Biobter,  m&  d4»  Gtgttutvkd  mmd 
■IdCO^iMilMi.] 
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la  legaid  lo  the  tame  here  employed,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 

term  argttmentcUion  {argvmentatio)  is  applied 
bjpUottioa.  not  only  to  a  reasoning  of  many  syllogisms,  but 

Ihina wipiojred.       likewise  to  a  reasoning  of  one.    The  tertia  arffu- 
ment  {arfjumeiif am)  in  like  manner  is  emj)Ioyed 
not  only  for  the  ground  of  a  consecutive  rcaxjn- 
ing,  but  for  the  middle  term  of  a  single  syllc^isuL   Bat  it  is,  more- 
over, vulgarly  employed  for  the  whole  process  of  ftrgiimentation.* 
The  tecju  defnonstration  {dcmonstratio)  is  used  in  a  looser  and 
in  a  stacter  mgnificaU(uu  In  the  form^  sense, 
it  k  equivalent  to  prtibaiionf  or  impmnMUMim 
i»  ffmmU;  in  the  latter,  to  imetuarjf  probaUont  w  argmmiMUm 
fpom  Mmitive  principles. 
The  eapieerion  itaiHiiiff    proof  might,  perheps,  be  tnndated  by 
the  term  dedueHan^  bat  then  this  term  nraet 
i^a  cung  of  p*ooc«f    Yiti<^  w^t^  LitHade  at  to  inelnde  indnetion,  to 

two  BOrtit.  ^  \ 

whieh  it  ia  oommonly  opposed;  for  Probation 
maj  he  either  a  prooaaa  of  Dednotio%  that  ia^  the  leedinig  of  proof 

OQt  of  one  higher  or  more  general  proposition,  or  a  process  of 
Jnduotion,  that  is,  the  leading  of  proof  oat  of  a  plaralitjr  of  lower 
or  less  general  judgments. 
To  prove,  ia  to  evince  the  tmth  of  a  proposition  not  admitted  to 
be  true,  from  olber  propositions  the  truth  of 
which  is  already  ostablishod.  In  every  proba- 
tion there  nre  three  thiugs  to  be  distinguiiihed  :  —  1°.  The  Pro|)osi- 
tion  to  be  proved,  —  the  Thesis;  2°.  The  Gn)uiulst  or  Principle  of 
Proof, —  the  Argument;  and,  3°.  The  Degree  of  Cogency  with 
winch  the  thesis  is  inferred  by  the  argumentum  or  argumenta, — 
the  vis  of  nervus  probandi.   All  probation  is  thus  syllogistic ;  but 

all  syllogbm  ia  not  probative^  The  peooliarity 
ft^jn^^^^    of  probation  oooaiats  in  this, — that  it  ezpready 

anppoaea  a  eertain  given  proposition,  a  oertein 
thaaia,  to  be  true;  to  the  eatahliahment  of  this  propooitlon  the 
proof  ia  ndatire;  tfiia  proportion  oonatitntea  the  oondoaion  of  the 
ayDogiam,  or  aeriea  of  ajllogisnu^  of  which  the  probation  b  made 
vp;  wbereaa,  in  the  mere  ayllogiatio  proeeia,  thia anppoaition  ia  not 

necessarily  involved.   It  is  also  evident  that  the 
wTi^rc  on  depend*     logical  value  of  a  probation  depends,  T.  On  the 
{iTDtimm  '*^^^  **  *     truth  of  ita  principles  or  argumfenta,  2*.  On 

their  conaeetion  with  each  other,  and  with  tiM 
theaia  or  propodtioii  to  be  proved,  and,  fiS  On  the  logical  for- 

1  See  abore,  p.  idG.— Kd. 
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mality  of  the  inference  of  the  thesis  from  its  argnmenta.  No  {>top- 
ositiuu  can  be  lor  another  the  principle  of  prool^  which  is  not  itself 
either  imiuediately  or  mediately  certain.  A  proposition  is  immo- 
disl«ly  certain,  or  #fid«nt  aft  fint  hand,  when,  by  the  very  nature 
of  thought,  we  oaniiot  hot  think  it  to  be  tnie»  and  when  it,  then* 
fbre,  neither  leqoirea  nor  admilip  ni  proo£  A  proposition  ia  medi- 
ately oertatn,  or  evident  at  aeoond  hand,  when  it  ia  not  at  onoe  and 
in  itself  thoagfat  aa  neoaMarily  tnu,  bat  when  we  are  able  to  dednoa 
it|  with  a  oonsoionaneea  of  oeitainty,  fepm  a  propoeition  whioh  ia 
evident  at  first  hand.  The  Ibnner  of  tbeae  eeitatntiea  is  called  Mff* 
evidentf  iniuiHoej  otiginedt  primat^^  ultimate,  eta,  and  the  latter, 
deinontfytMtiw,  derivative^  secondary.,  etc. 
Aooordlttg  to  this  distinotion,  the  Ground  or  Arineiple  of  Proof 
is  either  an  absolute  or  a  relative.  Absolute, 
Ground  of  Proof  when  it  is  an  intuitive:  relative,  when  it  is  a 
^l^lly^  denH»nstr;U}ve  j)roposit!on.    lhat  every  propo- 

sition must  ultiinately  ir>i  on  some  intuitive 
tmth,  on  some  judgment  at  first  hand,  is  uiatutest,  if  the  fu-t  of 
probation  itself  be  admitted ;    tor  otherwise  the  regress  w  ould 
extend  to  infinity,  and  all  probation,  consequently,  be  impossible. 
Wlieii,  lor  example,  in  the  series  of  grounds  II,  G,  F,  E,  IJ,  C,  B, 
thwe  is  no  ultimate  or  primary  A,  and  when,  consequently,  every  A 
b  only  relatively,  in  respeot  of  the  oonaeqoent  aeriea,  bat  not  abao- 
•Intely  and  in  itself  first;*— in  this  case, no  aoffieieat  and  satia&ctQiy 
•probation  is  poarible,  for  there  alwaya  remains  the  question  oonoern* 
Ing  a  still  higher  prinoiple.  Bat  positively  to  show  that  anofa  pri> 
maty  jndgmenta  are  actually  given,  is  an  espoaittoii  whieh,  aa 
purely  metaphyaioa],  lies  beyond  the  sphete  of  Logio.' 
To  the  general  form  of  a  system  of  Proof  belong  the  following 
distinctions  of  proposition^  to  which  I  formerly 

Mttiaoi  In   t  oT    «llttded,'  and  which  I  may  sgain  recall  to  yoor 

tbe  geDerai  former*  remembrance.  Propositions  are  either  2%sore^ 
•yrtcm  of  Proof.  icoX  ot  J^ro/Ctiatl.   Practical,  when  they  enounoo 

TheoreticiU    aud  which  it  is  possible  to  effectuate  or 

produce  something;  Theoretical,  when  they  sim- 
ply eniniciato  a  truth,  without  respect  to  the  wny  in  whieh  this  may 
be  reaim^d  or  produced.*    A  Theoretical  proposition,  if  a  primary 

or  irttnitive  principle,  is  styled  an  Aj'iom.  Ex- 
amples ol   this  ai^  given  in  the  foiir  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  liOgic,  and  in  the  mathematical  commou  uotious 
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77^  wh(^  i$  f/fMr  lA<m  Kt  port,  — Jf«qtuU  1$  mUkd  t»  tfmds 
4kM  an  «?Ma(  «ta  A  Practical  propontioii,  if  a  primary  or 

intoitiTe  |>riiioiple,  is  styled  a  Pottnio^  Hkm 

'         Geometry  pottalatM  the  possibility  of  drawiug 
fines,  —  of  producing  them  ad  inJinUvnij  of  tleseribing  circles,  etc 
A  Tbeoretioal  proposition,  if  mctliate  and  (k-inoustrable,  is  callad 
a  Thaortm.    Tliis  is  laid  dowu  as  a  T/icsis^~~' 
as  a  jndginont  to  be  proved,  —  and  is  proved 
from  iotuiUve  principles,  tlieoretical  uud  practical.    A  Practical 

jirui*u8ition,  if  mediate  and  demonstrable,  is 
culled  a  Problem,  In  the  probation,  the  Prob- 
lem itself  is  first  enounced;  it  iii  then  shown  in  the  solutiun  liuw 
that  which  is  required  Is  to  bo  done,  —  is  tu  bo  effected;  and, 
fioatty,  in  the  proof,  H  is  demonBtrated  that  through  this  procedure 
tte  aolatioii  of  the  proUem  k  obtaiaed.  For  example,  in  the  geo 
metrioal  problem, — to  doMrihe  an  equilateral  triangle  on  a  given 
etnigfat  line^**  there  thia  pioUem  la  lint  atated ;  the  aolotion  then 
■hows  thati  with  thia  given  Ibe  aa  a  aemi-diameter»  we  are  to 
deaorihe  from  each  of  ita  pointa  termination  a  oirele;  the  two 
ehrolca  will  inteneet  eaoh  other,  and  we  are  then,  from  the  point 
of  intersection,  to  dtaw  straight  lines  to  eaeh  pdnt  of  terminati<m; 
thia  being  done,  the  proof  finally  demonstrates  that  these  orelaa 
most  intersect  each  other,  that  the  drawn  straight  lines  necessarily 
eonstitute  a  triangle,  and  that  this  triangle  is  necessarily  eqnilateraL 
CoroUaiHftB  or  Co7i.secfaTies  arc  propositions  which,  :is  llowing 
immediately  as  collateral  results  of  others,  re- 
quire no  separate  proof.  Jshnpeireinuta  or  £rn- 
p'riad  Ji(dfjments  are  propositions,  the  validity 
of  which  repOSCb  upon  observation  and  experience,     Srholla  or 

Comments  are  propositions  which  serve  only  for 
illustration.   Lemmata  or  Sumpdomf  are  juopo- 
sitions,  borrowed  either  from  a  tUflerent  part  of 
the  system  we  treat  o^  or  from  sciences  other  than  that  in  which 

we  now  employ  them,  ^nally,  HypoOumB  are 
proporitions  of  two  diffibient  significations.  For, 
In  the  first  plaee^  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  arbitrary 
assumption  or  oholoe  of  one  out  of  various  mesne  of  aceomplishing 
an  end ;  wlien,  Ibr  example^  in  the  divirion  of  the  periphery  of  the 
drde,  we  ssleot  the  dirision  into  860  degree^  or  when,  in  Arith- 
metio^  we  select  the  deeadio  soheme  of  nnmeration.  Bat,  in  the 
second  plaos^  the  name  of  hyptiUhttU  is  more  emphatically  given  to 
provisory  sttpposltions,  whieb  serve  to  explain  the  phenomena  in  so 
frr  as  observed^  hot  which  are  onlj  asserted  to  be  tmct  if  ultimately 
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confirmed  by  a  oomplete  induction.    For  cxamp]^thig  Bappowitioa 

of  the  Copernican  Bolar  system  in  Astronomy,^ 

Now  these  various  kinds  of  projtositions  are  mutually  con  cat* 
iMiated  into  i^ystem  by  the  Leading  ol  i'roofi  —  by  Probation. 

iSo  much  lor  the  character  of  tliis  process  in  general.  The  para- 
graph already  dictated  coutaius  a  summary  of  the  various  particu- 
lar characters  by  which  Probations  are  distinguished.  Before  con- 
sidering these  in  detail,  I  shall  offer  some  preparatory  observations. 

"The  differences  of  Probations  are  dependent  partly  on  their 
Kflttei^  and  partly  on  tbe  Fonn  in  wldeh  tbej 

TTie  direrencei  of  nTHfTiinilfl 
Prob«tioiM      depend  «^ireBMa« 

iMutly  on  their  Matti»  ''In  re^ieot  i)f  tlM  wtwiof  fpQUuA  fif  diffbi^ 
ml  wttHf  m  UKit    enoe»— the  IfaAter,— PhilwtlofM  ne  distm- 

gniabed  into  Pnn  or  a  priori,  and  into  Bmpifw 

1.  In  rapect  of  thair    loal  or  a  jMMiof^  aooording  as  thej  sm 

Matter,     Frobn>!on,      fy^^  ^  piinapkt  whiob  W«  SMUt  fMOg^ 

wc  Pure  and  Empir.        .  .  i 

lj„i  nize  08  true,  as  constituting       nnoeiaiiy  «oife> 

ditiooa  of  all  ezp6ri0n<K^  or  which  we  do 

2.  in  remeot  of  tbeir  •  ^  ^.     i  . 

g,^^  noogoiae  aa  true,  as  parttcolar  rstolts  gnrwi 

by  certain  applications  of  experience.  In  f8» 
spect  of  the  latter  ground  of  difference,  —  the  Form, —  T'robutions 

fall  into  rnnons  rhts-jos  according  to  the  diftereno©  of  fonn 
itself,  which  is  either  an  External  or  an  Internal. 

"in  relation  to  the  Internal  Form,  probations  are  divided  into 
Direct  or  Ostensive  and  into  indirect  or  Apa- 
.   (a)  Id  raiatioB  to     gogical,  according  as  tliey  are  drawn  from  the 
th*  IMmMl  F«n>,     thing  itself  or  from  its  opposite,  in  other  words, 

rrol.ations  are  Direct  •     .   i        «        ,      .  . 

orOrteiiMve  and  indi-     according  as  the  i)nnciple8  of  probation  are  post- 
iMt  or  A|Migogio«l.       tive  or  are  uegatLve."'  Under  the  same  relation 
•yirtbMie  w  FM>    0f  intflmal  Form,  they  am  also  diatingniahed  hj 
IrJ^grewive.^'*''***    reference  to  their  ofder  of  prooedare, — thia 

order  being  either  SSieenttal  or  AoddentaL  The 
eMential  order  of  prooednn  regards  the  natnre  of  the  Inierenee 
itael^  ae  either  from  thi|  whole  to  the  pert»  or  ftom  the  parte  to  the 
whole.  The  former  constitutes  DednoUve  Probation,  the  latter 
Inductive.  The  aeeidental  order  of  pfooednre  r^gardi  only  our 
point  of  departure  in  considering  a  probation.  If,  commencing 
with  the  bigfaeet  principle,  we  descend  step  by  step  to  the  concln- 
sion,  the  process  is  Synthetic  or  Progressive ;  here  the  conclusion  is 
evolved  out  of  the  principle.      agein,  starting  from  the  concha 


1  Fries,  .^.t/rm  rfrr  T^gil,  f  78.   Mngt  IlfAk  O  «ff  ••I 

a  iumitt,  Utgtk,  j  lil.  —  Ed, 
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don,  we  aiceDcl  itep  by  itep  to  tihe  bighert  principle,  fbe  prooesB 
Ifl  Analytic  or  BfigreaalTe;  here  the  prinelple  b  erolTed  oat  of  the 


Id  reepeot  to  the  External  Form,  Probetiong  are  Simple  or 
MonoBjUog&Btto,  if  they  consist  of  a  single 
Pc^^n^Sto^     reasoning,  Composite  or  Polysyllogistic  if  they 

consist  of  a  plurality  of  reasonings.  Under 
Beguiar  «ad  Irrega-     tliG  samc  rplution  of  external  form,  they  are 
li^^^rwtet and  lar     ^j^^^  divided  into  Regular  and  Irregular,  into 

Perfect  and  Imperfect. 
Another  division  of  Probations  is  by  reference  to  their  Cotrency, 
or  the  Decrree  of  Certainty  with  wliicli  their 
thrir  dt^^^r^c^.     inf^'cnee  is  drawn.    But  their  cogency  is  of 
genej.  rrolMtioM  are     Various  degrees,  and  this  either  objectively  con- 
•vuiihlb nd t*tb^     sidered,  that  is,  as  determined  by  tlie  conditions 

of  the  proof  itself^  or  subjectively  considered, 
that  is,  by  reftrenee  to  thoee  on  whom  the  proof  is  calealeted  to 
operate  conTiedoa.  In  the  former,  or  objeetive  relation,  probations 
sore  partly  Apodeietio^  or  Demonstrative  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that 
term,  «^  when  the  certainty  they  neoessitate  is  absohite  and  com- 
plete, that  is,  when  the  opposite  alternative  involves  a  eontradio- 
tion ;  partly  Pkubable,  —  when  they  do  not  prodaoe  an  invincible 
aeseranoe,  bat  when  the  evidence  in  ikvor  of  the  conclusion  pre- 
ponderates over  that  -which  is  opposed  to  iU  In  the  latter  or  sub- 
jective relation,  probations  are  either  Universally 
TuV^^i^TMlld^  VaTid,  when  they  are  calculated  to  operate  con- 
viction on  all  reasonable  minds,  or  Particularly 
Valid,  when  they  are  fitted  to  convince  only  certain  individual 
minds. 

Par  i.xxxvn.  ^  LXXXVn.  Probations  are  divided  by 
proiMUoaa,  tb«ir  itt-  reference  to  their  Matter,  to  their  Form, 
'*"*"***  and  to  tlieir  Deofree  of  Cocfency. 

In  relation  to  their  Mailer,  they  are  partly  l-'ure  or  a  priori, 
partly  Empirical  or  a  posteriori. 

As  to  their  Form, — this  is  either  Internal  or  External.  In 
respect  to  their  Internal  Form,  they  are,  1**,  By  reference  to  the 
Manner  of  Inference,  IHreei  or  Ottentive  (StucrunAosfenaitKs),' 
and  Tndireet  otApeiffOffUaL  {prfihaticnes  ap<^ogicm  r9duetione$ 
ad  oftsurtftoti) ;  S*,  By  reference  to  their  Essential  or  Internal 
Order  of  Procedure,  they  are  either  DedueHw  or  Inductiw  / 
3%  By  refefeooe  to  their  Accidental  or  External  Order  of  Pro- 
eedore^  they  are  partly  JSynthttio  or  iVo^rvssiiM,  partly  AMh' 
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or  BegntHM.  In  rvftOb  to  iiidr  Bztenial  Form,  they 
«re^  1%  ^Sfin^  or  ilfbn<Myfl!o|0fiili^  nd  (Xra^fMiila  or  J^ofyt^Uo- 
IfisUe;  2%  Fmfect  and  Impeffact;  3%  lUgular  and  ^reguht* 
In  respeot  to  tbeir  Degree  of  Cogency,  they  are,  1%  As 
objectively  considered,  either  Apodnctlc  or  />emofi«fraA'9tf  in 
the  stricter  signification  of  the  term  (dm&i^in^  demonsfrationea 
stricte  dict€B)j  or  Probable  {probationer  aermi  latiori)  ;  2",  As 
subjectively  considered,  they  are  either  VhiverMdly  Valid  (<raT* 
o\i)^itav,  sccnndnm  veritoUm),  OK  JPoKtkukmiy  VoUd  {kox 
^punrat^  ad  hwninem)} 

To  speak  now  of  these  distinctions  in  detail.    In  the  first  place, 

"Probations,^'  wc  have  said,  "in  relation  to  their 
Explication.  ^  ,,  •     .  ^ 

Probations!  In  re-     flatter,  aic  aivideil  into  1  arc  or  a  prtort.,  and 

qtact  of  tlMir  Mauer,  inlQ  Empirical  or  a  posteriori.  Pure  or  a  priori 
n*  Pbn  Mid  Baplii>     proo&  ai'e  those  that  rett  on  principles  which, 

altfaottgh  luing  into  oonMioniiiMS  only  on  OM- 
fion  of  some  extainal  of  intemal  oteerration,  of  aome  act  of  expo* 
lienoe^  are  still  natiTO^  are  still  original,  oontribntions  of  tbe  mind 
itself  and  a  oontribation  wiUioat  whioh  no  aet  of  experience 
beoomes  possible.  Piooft  i^pnn  are  celled  £lmpiHeai  or  a  p0§^ 
teriori^  if  they  rest  on  principles  which  are  ezolnsiTely  formed  fiom 
ex|>erienoe  or  observation,  and  whose  validity  is  cognizable  in  no 
other  way  than  that  of  experience  of  obserration.  When  the  prin^ 
<»ple8  of  Probati(m  ave  sooh  as  are  not  contingently  given  by  expe> 
rience,  but  epontaneonsly  engendered  by  the  mind  itself,  th^ 
principles  are  always  characterized  by  the  qualities  of  necessity 
and  universality;  consequently,  a  proof  supported  by  them  is  ele- 
vated altogether  alcove  the  possibility  of  doubt.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  I^iuciples  of  Probation  are  sucli  as  have  oidy  the 
guarantee  of  observation  and  experience  for  their  truth, —  (suppos- 
ing even  that  the  observation  be  correct  and  the  exporience  stable 
and  constant),  —  these  princij^ies,  and,  cousequeutiy,  the  probation 
Ibmided  on  them,  can  pretend  neither  to  necessity  nor  universality ; 
seeing  that  what  produces  the  observatiim  or  experience  has  only  a 
relation  to  individnal  objects,  and  Is  only  competent  to  inform  ns 
of  what  now  i%  hot  not  of  whst  always  is,  of  what  necessarily  most 
be^  Although,  however,  these  empirical  principles  are  impressed 
with  tbe  character  neither  of  necessity  nor  of  nniverMlity,  thef 
play  a  veiy  importaat  part  in  the  theatre  of  human  thought** 
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Tbu  diitmoticm  of  Proofls     reference  to  the  mntter  of  oor  knowl- 
edge, IB  one,  indeed,  which  Logic  does  not  take 
n.te  dLfincUon  of    jn^o  a4seouiit»    homo,  in  fiMt,  oonaders  every 
u^erence  of  a  conseqnent  rirom  an  antecedent  as 


nn  inference  a  prion,  8U)>j)osing  even  that  the 
antc'coilonts  themselves  arc  only  of  an  empirical  character.  Thus 
we  may  say,  that,  from  the  general  relations  of  distance  fonnd  to 
hold  between  the  ])lanets,  Kant  and  Olhers  proved  a  priori  that 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter  a  [danetary  body  must  exist,  before 
Ceres,  Pallas,  Jnno,  and  Vesta,  were  actually  discovered,*  Here, 
however,  the  a  priori  principle  is  in  reality  only  an  empirical  rule, 
—  only  a  generalization  from  cxperieooe.  But  with  the  manner 
in  whioh  these  empirioil  roles —(fieoon  would  cell  them  000^ 
mn$) — are  tbemaelves  clieooTeied  or  eroiTed-^with  thia»  Fare 
Logic  has  no  oonoern.  This  will  fall  to  be  oonaidefed  in  Modified 
Ii0|pio^  wiien  we  tiett  of  the  eoneiete  Boolrine  of  lodnction  and 
Analogy. 

In  the  aeeoad  phuse,**ln  respect  of  iheur  Foim,  and  that  th» 
Internal,  Probattona  are,  as  we  said,  first  of  all, 
2.  In  rwpectoftiidr     divided  into  Direct  or  Ostensivc,  and  into  Indi* 
onn,  — (a)      rect  qj.  Apagogical.   A  proof  is  Direct  or  Os- 


tensive,  when  it  evinces  the  truth  of  a  thesis 
through  positive  principles,  that  is,  immediately ;  it  is  Indirect  or 
Apagogical,  when  it  evinces  the  truth  of  a  thesis  through  the  falso- 
hood  of  its  o])pn<ite,  that  i«,  mediately.  The  indirect  is  si)ecially 
called  tlte  upagoyicdl  {argumentatio  a/xir/of/im  sive  deduct io  ad 
impoaail/ile),  because  it  shows  that  .-.{jnietliing  cannot  he  admitted, 
since,  if  admitted,  consequences  would  necessarily  lolluw  im possible 
or  absurd.  The  Indirect  or  Apagogical  muile  of  proof  is  estab- 
lished on  the  principle,  that  that  must  be  con- 
^cipitofLidirtot  to  be  true  whose  eontwdictory  opposite 

oontains  within  itself  n  eontradictioo.  This 
principle  manifestly  rests  on  the  Law  of  Oootnuliotion,  and  on 
tlie  Law  of  Exdnded  Middle;  iot  what  InTolvss  a  oontradiotion 
it  is  imposoble  fi>r  ns  to  thinki  and  if  a  eharaeler  most  he  denied 
of  an  object, — and  that  it  mnst  be  so  denied  the  |>rDb«tion  has  to 
ahDw,— then  the  oontradiotory  o|q>osite  of  that  oharacter  is  of 
necessity  to  be  affirmed  of  that  otgect.  The  Direct  mode  of  proh»* 
tion  has  undoubtedly  this  advantage  over  the  Indirect,  —  that  it  not 
only  furnishes  the  sonurlit-for  tnith,  but  also  truly  develops  Its  nocee* 
sary  connection  with  its  ultimate  principles;  wherea^s  the  Indirect 
demooBtratei}  only  the  repugoanoe  of  some  pro|Kwition  wii^  cerUiu 
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tntin,  withonti  however;  positively  evInolBg  tbe  Uiifh  of  its  oppo- 
■ile^  and  thereby  obtiiniDg  for  it  a  foil  and  satiafiwtory  reoognitton. 
It  IB,  therefore^  asaaUy-  employed*  only  to  ooiMtniii  a  troublesome 
opponeot  to  flUen€%  by  a  d^day  of  the  afaaarditiea  vhioh  aie 
implied  in,  and  wfaioh  would  floir  ont  of,  bis  aaeettions.  Never- 
theless, the  iadiieet  probation  establishes  the  proposition  to  be 
proved  not  less  certainly  than  the  direct;  nay,  it  still  more  pre- 
oiiely  excludes  the  supposition  of  the  opposite  alternative,  and, 
consequently,  affords  an  intenser  consciotisnpss  of  necessity.  We 
ought,  however,  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  paralogisms  to 
'which  it  is  peculiarly  expnsc^l.  l>y  taking  care  —  1*,  That  the  oppo- 
sites  are  contradictory  au(i  noi  conlrary;  and  2®,  That  an  absurdity 
really  ii?,  and  oot  merely  appears  to  bo.    Th(  Jillerenccs  of  Apa- 

gogical  Probations  correspond  to  the  different 
of  Iiidl'  kinds  of  ]>r(>po8ition8  which  may  be  indireetly 
demonstrated  j  and  these  are,  in  their  widest 
generality,  either  Categorical,  or  Hypothetical, 
or  Di^nnotire.  It  the  thesis  a  oategorical  prupusitiottt  Its  eon* 
tradietory  oppoAte  is  supposed,  and  from  this  oonnter  propontion 
eoDclosions  are  dednoed,  nntil  we  obtain  one  of  so  absurd  a  charao- 
ter,  that  we  are  able  to  aigne  bank  to  the  falsehood  of  the  original, 
pioposition  itsel£  Again,  ia  the  thesis  an  hypotfaetioal  Judgment? 
-  The  oontradiotoiy  opposite  of  the  eonseqnent  ia  assomed,  and  the 
same  prooess  to  the  same  end  is  performed  as  in  the  esse  of  a  eate> 
gorical  proposition.  Finally,  is  the  thesis  a  di^aneUve  proposi- 
tion f  In  that  case,  if  its  membra  tU^uncta  are  contradictorily 
opposed,  we  cannot,'  either  directly  or  indirectly,  prove  it  false  as  a 
whole  ;  all  tliat  wo  enn  do  licing  to  show  that  one  of  these  dTfijtinct 
menilters  cannot  be  utiirmcd  of  the  subject,  from  which  it  necessa- 
rily follo\\*s  that  the  other  must.*** 

Under  the  Internal  Form,  Probations  are,  in  the  second  place,  in 
respect  of  their  Esseutial  or  Internal  Order  of 
Imflimotlni^*^^  procedure, either  Deductive  or  Inductive,  accord- 

ing as  the  thesis  is  proved  by  a  process  of  reason- 
ing descending  from  generals  to  particulars  and  individuals,  or  by  a 
prooess  of  icasoning  asoending  from  individuals  and  partioalars  to 
generili*  On  this  subject  h  is  not  neeessary  to  say  anything,  as  the 
rales  which  govern  the  formal  infetanoe  in  these  prooesses  have 
been  already  stated  in  the  Dootrine  of  SyUogiama;  and  the  consid- 
eration of  Ihidnction,  as  modified  by  the  general  oonditions  of  the 
matter  to  wliieb  it  ia  applied,  can  only  be  treated  of  when,  in  the 
sequel,  we  oome  to  Hodided  or  Concrete  Methodology. 
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^  Under  tiie  Internal  Form,  Probatkmi  are^  however,  In  tlie  tbixd 
plaee,  m  respect  of  their  External  or  Aocidental 
A^'Jiy^***  ^  prooedme^  Synfhetio  or  Progreaaive, 

and  Anaijrtao  or  Begreanve.  A  prohation  ia 
oalled  tyrUhetie  or  profreMite^  when  the  oondorion  la  eyolved  out 
of  thepiineipleB,— OfM^liD  or  roi^reMfiM^  when  the  principles  are 
e?olved  ont  of  the  oonelaaion.  In  the  former  case,  tiie  probation 
goes  from  the  anlject  to  the  predicate;  in  ttie  latter  eaae^  from  the 
predicate  to  the  subject  Where  the  probation  is  complex,  — if 
synthetic,  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  syUogism  is  the  subsainp- 
tion  of  that  following ;  if  analytic,  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
gyllopism  is  the  sumption  of  that  folloxring;.  ^  In  respect  of  certainty, 
both  proceilures  are  equal,  an'l  o  \r]^  has  its  peculiar  advaiitaijes ;  in 
consefjnencf!  of  which  tiie  coinbmation  of  these  two  modes  of'jiroof 
is  hiixhly  expedient.  But  tBe  Analytic  Procedure  is  often  compe- 
tent where  the  Synthetic  is  not;  whereas  the  Synthetic  is  never 
possible  where  the  Aualylic  is  not,  and  this  is  uever  possible  where 
ve  have  not  a  requisite  stock  of  propositions  already  verified. 
When  the  Probation  ia  partly  analytic,  partly  synthetic,  it  is  oalled 


m  » 

%  liXXXVIIL  The  Formal  Legitimacy  of  n  ProbaUon  is 

determined  by  the  following  rules. 

^^  Nothing  is  to  he  begged,  borrowed,  or 
or  •  prob»ttoa,-tt»     stolen ;  that  is,  nothing  is  to  be  presupposed 

as  proved,  which  itself  requires  a  demon- 
stration. The  violation  of  this  rule  affords  the  vice  called 
the  Petitio  princ^i^  or  Jt'oUacia  ^ucBaiti  medii  (to  cv  apxD 

atriioSaL).- 

2%  No  proposition  Ls  to  be  employed  as  a  priuciple  of  proof, 
the  truth  of  which  is  only  to  be  evinced  as  a  consequenoe  of 
the  proposition  which  it  la  employed  to  prore.  The  TioUtion 
of  this  rale  is  the  vice  oalled  vim|»av  n-porcpov. 

d%  Ko  cucnlar  prohation  is  to  be  made ;  that  la^  the  propo- 
ntion  whioh  we  propoee  to  prove  moat  not  be  naed  aa  a  prinin- 
ple  for  ita  own  probation.  The  violation  of  this  mie  la  oalled 
the  OrbU  vel  eireulut  In  demanrtmnch,  —  dialUMf^i  9f 


1  EsHcr,  LrtTfk,  ?  142. —  Fp  qnod  fnilio  fiiSt  proi)0«!tam  et  In  dlaq,ai|l- 

>  [On  error  v(  th'm  t«rm,       Pacius,  Com-  Uouem  vocatuiu."    Il>i4.  ii.  21.  —  Ed.] 
mmlnriuf  in  Org  ]  [In  Anal.  Prior  U.  16.  "  Non 

cat  petitio  Trjs  iip)CiS,  id  est,  prinoipli,  vel       3       .«:oxtii«  Knipiricns,  Pf/rrk.  Hfp.,  1. 169, 

^      ^XPt  id        in  principio;  sed  rod  iv  ii.  (id.    Laertiua,  L.  ix.  if  88, 89.   L^f-  Faccio- 

kfj^  «]pMwViAwv,  Id  Mt,  4»  prabtomtliH  litit  Jcwwto,T.  v    **m  \ 

47 
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4°,  No  leap,  no  hiatus^  mint  be  made)  that  is,  the  syllogiaina 
of  which  the  probetioo  ie  made  ap  most  fUnd  in  immediate  or 

continuous  connection.   From  the  transgression  of  this  rule 

results  the  vlc.a  called  the  Saltus  vel  Hiaifm  hi  demonMrando, 
5",  The  scope  of  the  |)rrrb;nioii  is  not  to  be  changed  ;  that  is, 
nolliing  is  to  be  jiroved  otiier  than  what  it  was  proposed  to 
prove.  The  violation  of  this  rule  give  s  iIk  JTf  rozctcHis^  Igno- 
ratio  Jfniatio  elenchi^  and  the  Trausitus  in  aliud  geiiui  \^ 
a  gaicre  ad  yetim^  —  /icra/jaais  eis  oAAo  yhw^' 

In  this  paragraph,  I  have  given,  as  diflferent  rules,  those  canons 
which  are  ojiposed  to  vices  not  absolutely  iden- 


'  tical,  and  which  Lave  obtained  different  denom- 

inMions.  But  you  must  observe,  that  the  first 
fhiee  nilei  «n  ell  maniftstly  only  ▼aiiooe  modUloatioiie—oiiIy 
apeoUJ  oaiefii^of  one  general  lair.  To  this  law,  likewiae,  the 
fiMirth  rale  may  with  perfect  propriety  be  fednoed,  Ibr  the  wditti  or 
hiaki$  in  probando  is,  in  fiiot,  no  less  the  assottption  of  a  proposl- 
lioB  as  a  prineiple  of  probatioii  which  itadf  reqniree  proo^  than 
either  the  peHHo  prine^iU,  the  hysteron  proteron,  or  the  circuluM  4n 
firobando.  These  five  laws,  therefore,  and  the  oorreepondent  vices, 
may  all  be  reduced  to  two;  oQO  of  which  regards  the  means,— the 
principles  of  proof;  the  other  the  end, — the  propodtion  to  he 
proved.  The  former  of  these  laws  prescribes,  —  That  no  proposition 
be  employed  as  a  principle  of  probation  which  stands  itself  in  want 
of  proof;  the  latter,  —  That  nothing  else  be  jiroved  than  the  j)rojm- 
Bition  for  who«e  proof  the  probation  was  instituted.  You  may, 
thereibre,  add  to  the  lost  paragraph  the  foUowiog  sapplemeDt: 

\  1.YYYTT-  These  mles  of  the  logicians  may,  however,  all 

be  reduced  to  two. 
p»F.     txxxix        1®^  That  no  proposition  be  employed  as 
M«iiM«  to  twok         *  Princijile  of  Probation  which  stands  it- 
self ill  need  of  proof. 
8*,  That  nothing  else  be  proved  than  the  Propobitiou  for 
whose  proof  the  Probation  W9s  instituted. 

Of  these  two,  the  fimner  comprdiends  the  first 
Ihor  ndes  of  the  logicians^— the  latter  the  fift'h* 
I  shall  now,  therslbie,  prooeed  to  illustrate  the  five  roles  in  detail. 

1  {8m  Refnhold.  Dit  LogH  odtr  du  atlft-    1^7  ]  (Cf.  Kn^I^vtt,  f  Ul.  Bmt,  Ufiki 
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The  Fini  Bole — KothSng  u  to  ba  bagged,  bomiwed»  or  stolen ; 

vtntBitie.  nothing  is  to  be  preinppofled  at  proved, 

M  liidi  itself  requires  a  demooatratioD, —  is,  ia 
fact,  an  enimoiation  of  the  fi^^t  geoeral  rule  I  gave  you,  and  to  this, 
therefore,  as  we  shall  see,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  are  to  be 
redueed  aa  special  api)]i(^ationu.    But,  in  considering  this  law  in  its 

uuivursality,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if 


«^H^''Ra)a*^t»  ®^*^**y  probation  were  at  once  to  bu  itjjected  as 
bt  uaaniood*  worthless,  in  which  anything  is  presupposed  and 

not  proved.  "Were  this  its  sense,  it  would  be 
necessary  in  every  probation  to  ascend  to  the  hip^hest  ])riuciples 
ul  iiiuiian  knowledge,  and  these  theraselves,  as  launediate  and, 
consequently,  incapable  of  proolj  might  be  rejected  as  unproved 
aasamptiona.  Were  thia  the  meaning  of  the  law,  th«e  eonld  be  no 
probation  whatever.  Bat  it  ia  not  to  be  nndeiatood  in  thia  extreme 
rigor.  That  probation  alone  is  a  violation  of  this  law,  and,  oonae* 
qosotlj,  alone  ia  vieioni^  in  which  a  proposition  is  assumed  aa  a 
principle  of  proo^  which  may  be  doubted  on  the  ground  on  which 
the  thesis  itself  is  doubted,  and  where,  therefore^  we  prove  the  on- 
certain  by  the  equally  unoolain.  The  probation  must,  therefore, 
'  depart  from  such  principles  as  are  either  immediately  given  as  ulti- 
mate^ or  mediately  admit  of  a  proof  from  other  sources  than  the 
proposition  itself  in  question.  Wlu u,  for  example,  it  was  argued 
tliat  the  Newtonian  theory  is  false,  which  liolds  colors  to  be  the 
result  of  a  diversity  of  parts  in  light,  on  the  ground,  admitted  by 
the  ancients,  that  the  celestial  bodies,  and,  consequently,  their  ema- 
nations, consist  of  homogeneous  elements;  —  this  reasoning  was 
inept,  lor  the  principle  of  proof  was  not  admitted  by  modern  phi- 
losophers. Thus,  when  Aristotle  defends  the  institution  of  slavery 
as  a  natur:d  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  barbniiuirt,  as  of  inferior 
intellect^),  are  tiie  born  bondsmen  of  the  Grccki>,  and  the  Greeks,  as 
of  superior  intellect,  the  bom  masters  of  the  barbarians '  7-  (an 
ailment  which  has,  lilcewise,  been  employed  in  modem  times  in 
the  British  Parliament,  inth  the  substitution  of  negroee  ibr  barba- 
riani^  and  whites  for  Greeks),  —  this  ailment  is  invalid,  aa  assuming 
what  is  not  admitted  by  the  opponents  of  slavery.  It  would  be  a 
peHHo  principii  to  prove  to  the  Mohammedan  the  divinity  of 
Christ  irom  texts  in  the  New  Testament,  for  he  doea  not  admit  the 
authority  of  the  Bible ;  but  it  would  be  a  valid  arffttmerUum  ad 
homincm  to  prove  to  him  from  the  Koran  the  prophetic  mission  of 
Je'-n<^.  for  the  authority  of  the  Koran  he  acknowledges. 
The  Second  Kule^  That  no  piopositioa  ia  to  be  employed  aa  a 

IMS;,!.  2.— Ed. 
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principle  of  proo^  the  truth  of  wbiob  to  only  to  be  evinced  m  % 
B«ootid  Kale.  ooiueqiienoe  of  the  propodtioii  whieh  it  to  em- 
ployed to  prore, — to  only  ft  special  case  of  the 
preoeding.  For  erample»  if  we  were  to  fligae  that  man  to  a  iree 
agenti  on  the  ground  that  he  to  morally  responsible  for  hto  aotiooi^ 
or  that  his  actions  can  be  imputed  to  him,  or  on  the  gi-nund  that 
yieeandvirttteareabsolutely  different,— in  these  case?,  the  hysteron 
proUron  to  oommitted ;  for  only  on  the  gronnd  that  the  human  will 
is  free,  can  man  be  viowpd  ns  n  morally  responsible  agent,  and  his 
actions  be  imputed  to  him,  or  can  the  fliscrimination  of  vice  and 
virtue,  as  more  than  a  merely  ac<»identul  relation,  be  maintained. 
But  we  must  jiause  before  we  reject  a  reasonini;  ou  the  ground  of 
hysteron  proU  ron  ;  for  the  reasoning  may  Btill  be  valid,  though  thia 
logical  fault  be  committ^id.  Nay,  it  is  frequently  necessary  for  us 
to  n  asoii  by  such  a  regress.  In  the  very  example  given,  if  we  be 
nnable  to  prove  directly  that  the  will  of  man  is  free,  but  are  able  to 
prove  that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  responsible  for  his  actions,  as  sub- 
jected to  the  Toluntary  but  nnconditlofied  Iiaw  of  Ihity,  and  if  the 
&ot  of  thto  law  of  daty  and  its  anqnalified  obligation  inrolre,  as  a 
postulate,  an  emancipation  lirom  neoessity, — in  that  ease,  no  com- 
petent objeotioii  can  be  taiMn  to  thto  prooesji  of  reasoning.  Tbt^ 
in  Act,  is  Eant^s  argument.  From  what  he  calto  the  eaUgoHeoL 
itnperoHve,  that  is,  from  the  &ot  of  the  unconditioned  law  of  doty 
as  obligatory  on  man,  he  postulates,  as  conditions,  the  liberty  of  the 
hmnan  will,  and  the  eastettoe  of  a  God,  as  the  moral  governor  of  ft 
moral  universse.^ 

The  Third  Law, — That  no  circular  probation  is  to  be  made,  that 

is,  the  proposition  which  wc  propose  to  prove 
mnst  not  be  used  as  a  pnnrij  lo  for  its  own  jm'o- 
batlon,  —  tliis,  in  like  inauner,  is  only  a  particular  case  of  tlie  first. 
*'To  the  Circle  there  are  required  properly  two  ]H'ol)ations,  whicli 
are  so  reciprocally  related  that  the  autecedeut  iu  the  one  is  proved 
by  its  own  consequent  in  the  other.  The  proposition  A  is  true  be- 
cause the  proposition  B  is  true;  and  the  proposition  B  is  true 
because  the  proposition  A  is  true.  A  circle  so  palpable  as  this 
would  indeed  be  committed  by  no  one.  The  vice  is  usually  con- 
cealed by  the  interpolation  of  intermediate  propontions^  or  by  ft 
change  in  the  ezpresnon."*  Thus  PIatO|in  his  jPA«e«fo,*  demon- 
strates the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  simplicity ;  and,  in  the 
ItqmbHe,*  he  demonstrates  its  simplicity  from  its  immortality. 

1  Kritik  drr  rtinen  Vemmnfl.  Mcthodenletire,      3  Enig,  Logik,  f  ISI.  iilM»t>— lA. 
BaoptM  ,  f!  Alt«cUa.,a.  MritikdtrfimkiitiJkm  Sf.78.--ED. 
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In  idatm  to  the  Hystflion  Protaron  and  tike  Cbelep  I  mnit 
,  olMenre  that  theae  praseDt  loiiie  peooliar  diffi- 

BegnK^ive  ami  Pro-     oolti^  fof  tho  systasistio  arrangauaiil  of  our 

,rn*.ive  i  rooiH  i.ot  to    i^no^^iedgo.   ThroQgli  the  Cirole  («faa  lesolt  of 

be  oontounded  with         i_-  t    •         i  ^     /•  \ 

^  ImWhW  C*-  which  IS  only  the  proof  of  an  assertion), — 
«|g»  through  the  circle  by  itself,  nothing  whatever  is 

gained  for  the  Icgiaal  development  of  our  knowl- 
edge. But  wc  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  conne<^tion  of 
Regressive  and  Progressive  Proofs  with  the  tautologicfd  Circle. 
When,  in  the  treatment  of  a  science  out  of  the  observed  facts,  we 
wish  to  pMieralize  universal  laws,  we  lead,  in  the  first  place,  an  in- 
duciivf  probation, that  (ort)  certain  laws  tlicre  are.  Having  assured 
ourselves  of  tlic  existence  of  these  laws  by  tliis  regressive  j)rocess, 
Ave  then  j>lace  them  in  theory  at  the  liead  of  a  progressive  or  syn- 
thetic probutiou,  iu  which  the  facts  again  recur,  reversed  and  illus- 
trated from  the  laws,  which,  in  the  antecedent  process,  they  had 
heen  employed  to  eetablkh ;  that  i%  it  ia  now  ihowii  why  (Sion) 
tbeae  ftcts  eziat. 
The  Fourth  Rtile^— No  l^  .ip,  no  gap,  moat  be  made^  that  la,  the 
Fourtb  Bale.  syUogisiiia  of  whlofa  the  ptobatioii  ia  made  iqp 
moat  atand  in  immediate  or  oontiniuma  eonneo- 
tion,  —  may  be^  likewiae,  redaoed  to  the  fiiat*  For  here  the  only- 
vice  ia  that»  hy  an  ellipaia  of  an  intermediate  Imk  In  (he  qrUogistio 
diain,  we  use  a  pn^KMition  which  is  aetnaQj  without  its  proof^  and 
it  is  only  bccanso  this  proposition  is  as  yet  nnpiOTed,tbat  ita employe 
ment  is  illegitimate.  The  JSaUuB  iB,  therefore^  only  a  apeeial  oaae 
of  the  Pefitio. 

The  JSaUm  Is  committed  when  the  middle  term  of  one  of  the 
syllogisms  in  a  j)robation  is  not  stati  d.    Tf  the 


^^JIliiH_      M     m      mitliUtj  term  be  t<>o  m-inifest  to  require  stiite- 

nient,  then  is  the  .sahiu^  not  to  be  blamed,  for  it 
ia  committed  only  in  the  expression  and  not  in  the  thought.  Il'tho 
middle  term  be  not  easy  of  discovery,  then  the  saliuss  ia  a  lauit;  but 
if  there  be  no  middle  term  to  be  found,  then  the  saUus  is  a  vice 
wbteh  tnvalidatea  tiie  whole  remainder  of  the  probation.  The 
proper  «a£(u«^~  the  teal  violation  of  tbia  law,  is,  therefore^  when 
we  make  a  trassltloa  from  one  proposition  to  anothei^  the  two  not 
being  conneeted  together  aa  reaaon  and  oonaeqnent^  The  (vulgar) 
Enthymeme  and  the  Soritea  do  not»  therefon^lt  ia  evident,  involve 
violationa  of  thia  law. 

The  Fifth  Role*  <— The  aoope  of  the  probatim  ia  not  to  be 
changedi  that  li^  nothing  ia  to  be  proved  other  than  what  waa  pio- 

l  Ct  Kng,  UgOt,  i  m.  ▲un.i.  — £0). 
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pobed  to  be  proved,  corresponds  to  the  second  of  the  two  ToIeB 

which  I  gave,  and  of  which  H  u  only  a  lev 
ezplidt  statement  It  erldently  admits  of  three 
Ad«iit«rtiiiw4a.    kinds  or  degrees.  In  the  first  ease,  the  proposi- 
tion to  be  proved  is  changed  by  the  ehaage  «f 
its  snbjeot  or  predieate  into  diffisrent  notions.  Afpittt  the  propo- 
rition  may  snbstantially  remain  the  same,  bot  may  be  ehanged  into 
one  either  of  a  wider  or  of  a  narrower  ertentton,  —  the  seoond  and 
third  cases. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  the  MitaHo  Mencki,  or  Trantfitiu  ad 
alhtil  grnua^  properly  so  called.   "When  a  pro- 
^^^inrM^' ~ ^     bation  does  not  demonstrate  what  it  ought  to 

demonstrate,  it  may,  if  considered  absolutely  or 
in  itself,  bo  valid ;  but  if  considered  relatively  to  the  pntposltion 
whicli  it  behooves  us  to  prove,  it  is  of  no  value.    We  coruinute  V)y 
tliis  jirocedure  the  whole  scope  or  j)urport  of  the  probation;  \vo 
desert  tlie  proper  object  of  inquiry,  —  the  point  in  question.    If  a 
persou  would  prove  the  existence  of  ghosts,  and  to  this  end  prove 
by  witness  the  fact  of  unu.sua.1  uuibea  and  appearances  din  ing  the 
night,  lie  would  prove  something  very  different  from  what  he  pro- 
posed to  establish ;  for  this  wonld  be  admitted  without  difficulty  by 
those  who  still  denied  the  apparition  of  ghosts ;  it,  therefore,  be- 
hooved him  to  show  that  the  nnnsnal  phenomena  were  those  of  a 
spirit  good  or  had."^ 
Tlie  two  other  cases, — when  the  proposition  aetnaHy  preyed  is 
ather  of  a  smaller  or  of  a  greater  eztenuon 
Seoond  i>pprcc.-}Ti  ^  prooosition  which  ought  to  have  been 

irbkh  too  UtUe  it  ,  ^ 

proTod,  —  are  not  necessanly,  like  the  preoe* 
ding,  altogether  irrelevant   They  are,  however, 
oompared  together,  of  various  degrees  of  relevancy.   In  tlie  former 
case,  where  too  little  is  proved,  —  here  the  end  proposed  is,  to  a 

rertnin  oxlont  at  least,  cliangcd,  and  the  probation  results  in  some- 
thing diftorent  from  wliat  it  was  intended  to  a('eoin]»lish.  For 
examph\  if  we  propose  to  jirove  that  Sempronins  is  a  virtuous  char- 
acter, and  only  prove  the  legality  of  his  actions,  we  here  prove 
something  les^  than,  something  different  floni,  what  we  profrssed  to 
do;  for  we  proposed  to  prove  the  internal  morality,  and  not  merely 
the  external  hiwfulness,  of  hi:j  conduct.  Such  a  proof  is  not  abso- 
lutely invalid;  it  is  not  even  relatively  null,  for  the  external  legality 
ia  always  a  concomitant  of  internal  morality.  But  the  existence  of 
the  latter  is  not  erineed  by  that  of  the  former,  for  Sempronioa 
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may  conform  bia  aedoiiB  to  tbe  Uw  tewk  «xpedknoy  and  not  fiom 

duty.* 

In  the  other  ease,  in  which  there  is  proved  too  mnch,  the  prob»> 
tion  is  lawful,  and  only  not  adeqnato  nnrl  pre- 
Third  Degree,— in      ^jg^     p^^^,.  ^.xamplo,  if  we  propose  to  jii  ove  that 

the  soul  does  not  i)erigh  "vrith  the  botly,  and 
actually  prove  that  ita  dissolution  is  aVisolutely 
impossible,  —  here  the  proof  is  only  superabundant.  The  logical 
rule, —  Qui  nimium  probata  nihil  probata  is,  therefore,  in  its  univer- 
sal, or  unqualified  expression,  incorrect.  The  proving  too  much  is, 
however,  oilen  the  sign  of  a  ealtus  having  been  comiuittcd.  For 
example,  —  wheft  a  teligiaiia  enthusiast  aignea  from  the  strength  of 
his  pmnanoDi  that  he  is,  therefi[>re»  aotnated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  his  viewa  of  religion  oonseqaently  tme^  —  there  is  here  too 
nnOsh  proved,  foit.  there  is  implied  the  antecedent,  omitted  by  • 
•altos,  that  whoever  Is  strongly  persuaded  of  hia  inspiration  is 
reaUy  inspired,  —  %  proi>osition  too  maniftstly  abanrd  to  bear  ui 
expUdt  enonnoement*  Ixa  this  ease,  the  apparent  too  much  is  in 
reality  a  too  mnoh  which,  when  dosely  examined,  reaolvea  itaelf 
into  a  nothing.* 

We  have  thus  terminated  the  consideration  of  Pure  or  Abstract 
Logic,  in  both  its  Parts,  and  now  enter  on  the  Doc^e  of  Modified 
or  Concrete  Logic 

1  Cf.  King,  i^ie,  f  m   Aiin).5.— £i>. 

f  (qc  Mgwut,  AMtaMft  ni  fMMovm  Mir  tfb        f  «0T,  p.  m] 
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PAPT  I.-MOmFIBI>  8TOIOHEIOL.OOY. 

8BCTI0H  I  DOOTRIHE  OF  TBUTB  AND  EBBOB. 

TBUm— IIS  CHABACTEB  AND  KIND& 

HATUfailow  teriiiinatof!  tlic  Doclriiio  of  ]*iirc  or  Abstract  Logic, 
we  proceed  to  tliat  of  ]Mo<1itied  or  Concrete 
Logic  In  entering  on  tliis  subject,  I  have  to 
recall  to  your  memory  what  has  formerly  l>ecn 
stated  in  regard  to  the  object  which  ]Mo>litio<l  Logic  proposes  for 
consideration.  Pure  Logic  tiiktu  iuto  account  only  the  necessary 
conditions  of  thought,  as  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  thinking 
process  itsd£  Modified  Logic,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  oon- 
ditions  to  wbicih  thought  is  subject,  arising  Ham  the  empirical  diw 
eamstaaoes»  eKteraal  and  inteniid,  under  which  eatolBslTely  it  is  the 
will  of  our  Creator  that  man  shoold  manli^  his  fitenlty  of  think- 
ing. Pore  Logio  is  thns  exclnsiTelj  conTersaat  with  the  form; 
Modified  Logic  is,  likewise,  oocopied  trith  the  matter,  of  thongfat. 
And  as  their  objects  are  different,  so,  likewise,  most  he  their  ends* 
The  end  of  Pure  Logic  is  formal  truth,  —  the  harmony  of  thought 
with  thought}  the  end  of  Modified  Logic  is  the  harmony  of  thought 
with  existence.  Of  these  ends,  that  which  Pure  Logic  proposes  is 
less  ambitious,  but  it  is  fully  and  certainly  accomplished  ;  the  end 
which  Modified  Logic  jiroposcs  is  bigber,  but  it  is  far  less  perfectly 
attained.    The  problems  -which  Modified  Logic  has  to  solve  may  be 

reduced  to  three:  1",  What  is  Truth  and  its  con- 
Iti  9Mbl«ai,-M-     tradictory  o])pt)site,  —  Krror  ?   2^  What  are  the 


Causes  of  Lrror,  and  the  Iiniiediments  to  Truth, 
by  which  man  is  beset  in  the  employment  of  his  faculties,  and 
what  are  the  Means  of  their  Removal  ?  And,  3**,  What  are  the 
Snbaidiaries  hjr  which  Hnman  Thought  may  be  strengthened  and 
guided  in  the  eierdse  of  its  fimottons  ? 
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From  this  ttatome&t  it  is  evident  that  Concrete  Logic  miglit,  like 
Pare  hofpno,  have  been  divided  into  a  Stoieheiol- 

And  distrthntefi  be-  ogy  and  a  Methodology, —  the  former  compris- 
tnreen  it.  stoiebeiaj.     -     ^j^^  lieads,  — the  latter  the  third, 

ocy  Mid  It*  Mirtliodol-  ® 

^  For  if  to  Modified  Stoichciolog}'  we  refer  the 

consideration  of  the  nature  of  concrete  truth 
and  error,  and  of  the  conditions  of  a  meroly  not  cnoiu-oiis  cmjiloy- 
ment  of  thought,  —  this  will  be  exhanstcti  in  the  Fiist  and  Second 
Chapters ;  wherens,  if  we  refer  to  Methodology  a  ctmsideration  of 
the  means  of  cnipluyiug  thought  not  merely  without  error,  but  with 
a  ccrtaiu  pobitive  pcifectioD,  —  this  is  what  the  Third  Chapter  pro- 
fesses to  expound. 

I  commence  the  Firet  Chapter,  which  proposes  to  answer  the 
question, — What  le  Tmthf  with  ita  oon^laAiTfli, — hjr^e  diete- 
tioa  of  the  following  paragraph : 

T  XC.  The  end  which  all  oar  scientific  eflbrts  are  exerted 
to  aoootnplish,  is  Shah  and  Certainty, 
oTrtli^  -^JtaSl'^    Troth  is  the  coireepondeoce  or  agreement 

of  a  cognition  with  its  object;  its  Crite- 
rion is  the  necessity  determined  by  the  laws  whidi  govem  OOr 
fiicallaes  of  knowledge ;  and  Certainty  is  the  conscioosness  of 
this  necessity.'  Certainty,  or  the  oonscioos  necessity  of  knowl- 
edge, absolutely  excludes  the  admission  of  any  opposite  sup- 
position. Where  such  ap]»o:irs  admissible,  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty arise.  If  we  consider  truth  by  relation  to  the  dearee 
and  kind  of  Certainty,  we  have  to  distinguish  A'/ioir/,  >/f/e, 
JSeliefy  and  Oj'hiion.  Knowledge  and  Belief  differ  not  only  in 
degree,  but  in  kind.  Knowledge  is  a  certainty  fouuded  upuu 
insight;  Belief  is  a  certainty  founded  upon  feeling.  The  one 
is  perspicuous  and  objective ;  the  other  is  obscure  and  subjec- 
tive. Each,  however,  supposes  the  other;  and  an  assnrance  is 
said  to  be  a  knowledge  or  a  bdie^  accfffding  as  the  one  element 
or  the  other  preponderates.  Opinion  is  the  admission  of  some* 
thing  as  tnie^  where,  however,  neither  insight  nor  ^llng  is  so 
intense  as  to  necessitate  a  perfect  certainty.  What  prevents 
the  admission  of  a  propocution  as  certain  is  called  Doubt,  The 
approximation  of  the  imperfect  certainty  of  opinion  to  the  per- 
fect certUDty  of  knowledge  or  belief  is  called  PrnfmliUty. 

If  we  consider  Truth  with  reference  to  Knowledge,  and  to 
the  way  in  which  this  knowledge  arises,  we  must  distingtiish 
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J^ipirical  or  a  posteriori^  from  /*t/rtf  or  <t  priori  Truth.  The 
former  hns  rcforonco  to  cognitions  which  hfir  c  tlu  ir  source  in 
the  presenlatiuMs  ul"  Perception,  Kxtcrnal  and  Inlenial,  and 
which  obtain  tlu-ir  form  by  the  elaboration  of  the  T'nderstand- 
ing  or  Faculty  of  Ivelations  {Sidmui).  The  latter  is  contained 
in  the  necessary  and  universal  cognitions  afforded  by  i)ie  Ivcg- 
ulaiivc  Faculty  —  Intellect  Proper  —  or  Comniou  ISeiise  {yoin). 

This  paragraph,  after  stating  that  Troth  and  Certainty  constitute 
the  end  of  aU  our  endeaTon  after  hnowledge, 
for  only  in  the  attainment  of  troth  and  oertaiuty 
ean  ire  possibly  attain  to  knovledj^  or  soienoe        say,  after  die 
statement  of  this  manifest  proposition,— it  prooeeds  to  define  what 
is  meant  by  the  two  terms  SViiih  and  CerUsirUy;  and,  to  oommenoe 
with  the  former,  —  Troth  is  defined,  the  correspondenee  or  agre^ 
Blent  of  a  cognition  or  cognitive  act  of  thonght  with  its  object. 
The  ^oestion — What  is  Troth?  is  an  old  and  celebrated  prob- 
lem.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Roman  Governor 


'  — by  Pontius  Pil.itc — to  our  Saviour;  and  it 

is  a  question  which  still  recurs,  and  is  still  keenly  agitated  in  the 
most  recent  schools  of  Philosophy.    Tn  oth*  respect,  all  ai  e  nearly 

agrcH'il  in  reLjaid  to  the  de  finition  of  the  term,  for 
^^^ninllliM  «f  tt*  admit  that  by  truth  is  luiderslitod  a  harmony, 

—  an  agreement,  a  correspondeiu  e  hi  tween  our 
thought  and  that  which  we  think  about.  This  definition  of  truth 
we  owe  to  the  schoolmen.  "Veritas  iutellectus,"  says  Aquinas, 
**  est  ada?quatio  intellectus  et  rei,  secundum  quod  intellectus  dicit 
esse,  quod  est,  vel  noD  esse,  qaod  non  esL"'  From  the  schoolmen, 
this  defioittOD  has  been  handed  down  to  modem  philosophers,  by 
whom  it  18  ourrently  employed,  without,  in  general,  a  suspicion  of 
its  origin.  It  is  not,  therefore^  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  Uruth,  that  there  is  any  diflferenoe  of  opinion  among  philoso- 

phen.  The  qoestions  which  have  pioToked  dis- 
T^gZlngjI^it^    cnsaion,  and  which  remaui,  as  heretofore,  without 
4  a  definiUve  solotion,  are  not  whether  troth  be 

^   .     the  harmony  of  thought  and  reality,  bat  whether  this  harmony,  or 
♦  .^  •tmtb,be  attainable,  and  whether  we  po^^-c^-^  any  criterion  by  which 
I       we  can  be  assured  of  its  attainment.    Considering,  however,  at 
*  *  present  only  the  meaning  of  the  term,  philosophers  have  divided 
Troth  (or*the  harmony  of  thought  and  its  object)  into  difierent 

1  ( Cim$ni  Otntita,  lib.  1.  c.  69.   See  Bionde,    gcnartl,  we  Rniz,  CommnU.  d*  SHentia,  d*  Idti^ 
£«irWdMk(awJBMkMWii,i».U.  UuTlttthJn   *  r<niw«, «to.  INii>. bpucr., p.  Sn <i  .] 
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species,  to  which  they  have  given  diverse  names ;  but  they  are  at 
OQC  neither  ia  the  division  nor  in  ihe  tiomencluiurc. 
It  u  plain  that  for  man  thera  can  only  be  conceived  two  kinds  of 

Trath,  beoanse  there  are  for  human  thought 
V  r  man  only  two  sj  i  cies  of  objoct    For  that  about 

Jli'Iudil^^  which  we  think  mnat  either  be  a  thoaght,  or 

aomethittg  which  a  thought  container  On  this 
is  founded  the  distinction  of  Formal  Eoiowledge  and  Real  Knowl- 
edge,—of  Formal  Truth  and  Real  Truth.  Of  these  in  their 
onler. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  former,  a  thought  abstracted  from  what  it 

L  roiMtiTmiii.      wntains,  that  is,  from  its  matter  or  what  it  is 

conversant  about,  is  the  mere  form  of  thouglit 
The  knowlprlijo  of  tho  form  of  thought  is  n  formal  knowlofljro,  nnd 
the  harmony  of  tlioMt/l.r  with  the  form  of  thought  is,  cotiserniently, 

1  ormnl  'J'ruth.    Now  Formal  Know  U  .l^e  h  of 
Ftornal  Tnth  «f     ^j^.q  Ymds;  for  it  regards  either  the  coii'litions 
^ Hi^ff'ntlBnr^-  Elaborativc  Faculty,  —  the  Faculty  of 

Thought  Fro|ic'r,  —  or  the  conditions  of  our 
Presentations  or  Representations  of  exteniul  things,  that  is,  tlie 
intuitions  of  Space  and  Time.  The  former  of  these  sciences  Is 
Pure  Logic, — the  seicnce  which  considers  the  laws  to  which  the 
tTnderslanding  is  astrictcd  in  its  elabomtiye  operations,  without 
inquiring  what  is  ihe  object,  —  what  is  the  matter,  to  which  these 
operations  are  applied.  The  latter  of  these  sciences  is  Mathe- 
matics, or  the  science  of  Quantity,  which  considers  the  relations 
of  Time  and  Space,  without  inquiring  whetlier  there  be  any  actnal 
reality  in  space  or  time.  Formal  truth  will,  therefore,  be  of  two 
kinds, — Logical  and  MathematicaL  liOgioal  truth  is  the  harmony 
.  .  or  agreement  of  our  thoughts  with  themselves 

as  thoughts,  in  other  words,  the  correspondence 
of  tlinui^ht  with  tho  iiiiivei'sal  laws  of  thinkinjx.  Th<'«e  laws  are 
tho  <»l»ir(  t  (A'  I'urt!  or  ()(  iieral  Logic,  and  in  these  it  plncos  tlio  cri- 
terion <if  truth.  This  criti'rion  is,  however,  only  the  neirativo  con- 
diliou  —  only  the  conditio  nine  qua  ?ion,  of  truth.  Loj^ical  truth  is 
supposed  in  supposing  the  possibility  of  thought;  for  all  tli  uigljt 
presents  a  combination,  tho  elements  of  vvliich  are  rcjaigr.ant  or 
congruent,  but  which  cannot  be  rcpngnant  and  congruent  at  the 
•ame  time.  Logie  might  be  .true,  although  we  possessed  no  truth 
beyond  its  fundamental  laws;  although  we  knew  nothing  of  any 
real  existence  beyond  the  formal  It ypothesis  of  its  possibility.. 

But  were  the  Laws  of  Logic  purely  suhjeotiTe,  that  is,  were  they 
true  only  for  our  thought  alone^  and  without  any  objective  validity. 
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aB  hnmsit  toidiiOM  (aad  Ibtiieiimte  tnuMig  Ad  reet)  would  be 
purely  subjective  HkewiBe;  for  we  are  oognuant  of  objects  oiily 
vnder  the  ibrms  and  rolee  of  which  Logic  ift  the  soieDtifio  develop- 
meDt*  If  the  trae  ebaraoter  of  djeotive  vailidity  be  Qnivenndity, 
the  laws  of  Logic  are  really  of  that  character,  for  these  laws  coa* 
strain  ns,  by  their  own  aotbority,  to  r«igard  them  as  the  nniversal 
laws  not  only  of  human  thought,  bat  of  universal  reason. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  other  formal  8ci(  nm.  the  science  of 
Quantity,  or  Mnthematioa,  Without  inqniiiiig 
into  the  really  of  existences,  and  without  bor- 
rowing from  or  attributing  to  them  anything.  Arithmetic,  the  science 
of  Discrete  Quantity,  creates  its  numbers,  and  Geometry,  tlie  soienco 
of  Continuous  Qu:intity,  creates  its  fi  zTires ;  and  both  operate  upon 
these  their  objects  in  absolute  inflej)endeneo  of  all  exlL  rn.il  actuality. 
The  two  mathematical  sciences  are  dependent  for  their  several 
objects  only  on  tbc  notion  of  time  and  the  notion  of  space,  —  no- 
tions under  ■which  alone  matter  can  be  conceived  as  possible,  for  all 
matter  supposes  space,  and  all  matter  is  moved  in  space  and  iu  time. 
But  to  the  notions  of  space  and  time  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  matter  is  indifferent;  indifferent^  consequently,  to  Geometry  anil 
Arithmetic,  ao  long  at  least  as  they  remain  in  the  lofty  regions  of 
pnre  speculation,  and  do  not  desoend  to  the  practical  application  of 
thdr  prindplss.  If  matter  had  no  existence,  nay,  if  space  and  time 
existed  only  in  oor  minds,  mathematics  wotdd  still  be  trae;  but 
their  truth  woold  be  of  a  purely  lormal  and  ideal  character, — 
would  furnish  us  with  no  knowledge  of  objective  rcalitie^^.* 

So  much  for  Formal  Truth,  nnder  its  two  apedes  of  Logical  and 
Mathematical, 

The  other  genus  of  truth  —  (the  end  which  the  Real  Sciences 

propose)  —  is  the  hnmiony  between  a  thought 

and  its  matter.  The  Real  Sciences  are  those 
frnhjiiiM '"^  which  have  a  determinate  reality  for  tlicir  ol>. 

ject,  and  which  are  conversant  about  existences 
other  than  the  forms  of  thought.  The  Formal  Si  ieaces  have  a 
sujti'rior  certainty  to  the  real;  for  they  are  simply  ideal  combina- 
tions, and  they  construct  their  objects  without  inquiring  about  their 
objective  reality.   The  real  sciences  are  sciences  of  foct,  for  the 

point  from  which  they  depart  is  always  a  fact,— 
VndMrthe      sei.    ^j^^y^  ^  presentation.  Some  of  these  rest  on 

enco*  ar«»  included  the  .  _  ^  ,  _  , 

Mental  «nd  Material.  presentations  of  Sclf-consciousness,  or  the 

Acts  of  mind ;  others  on  the  presentations  of 
Sensitive  Perception,  or  the  ftcts  of  nature.  The  Ibrmer  are  tb« 
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Mentel  8<d«iM)ea,  tb«  latter  the  Material  The  ftots  of  mind  are 
given  partly  as  eouthigeiit,  partly  as  necessary;  the  latter—- >the 
Deomary  &otfi  —  are  universal  virtually  and  in  themaelTes;  the 
fiMrmer^the  contingent  faota — only  obtain  a  fictitious  onivenulity 
by  a  process  of  geoeralisatioii*  The  facta  of  nature,  however  neces- 
sary in  themselves,  are  given  to  us  only  as  contiriLTont  .inrl  isolntcfl 
phrrnomcnri ;  thoy  have,  thorofore,  only  tlint  coiuUtional,  that  empir- 
ical, generality,  which  we  bestow  on  them  by  classification. 

Real  truth  is,  therefore,  the  correspondenee  of  our  thoughts  with 
the  existences  wliieh  constitute  their  objects. 

m 

How  can  we  know  But  hero  a  <liffieultv  arises  ;  —  11  ow  cnn  we  know 
tk«t  tlMi*  b  •  e(«n-  ^jj-i^  there  that  there  can  be,  such  u  corre- 
!!rfho^iit  ^ZrZ     «P^"^^  "ce  ?   All  that  we  know  of  the  objects  is 

through  the  preBentations  of  our  firaiiMei ;  but 

whether  these  present  the  oljeota  as  they  are  ia 
themselves,  we  oan  never  asoertain,  finr  to  do  this  it  would  be  reqni- 
tite  to  go  oQt  of  ourselves,— ont  of  onr  fiusalties, — to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  oljeots  by  other  ihonltiee,  and  tbns  to  compare 
oar  old  presentationa  with  our  new.  Bat  all  this,  even  were  the 
snppoaition  possible,  would  be  ineompetent  to  afford  ns  the  certainty 
FSqnired.  For  were  it  possible  to  leave  our  old,  and  to  obtain  a 
new,  set  of  faculties,  by  which  to  test  the  old,  still  the  veracity  of 
these  new  faculties  would  be  equally  obnozioos  to  doubt  as  the 
veracity  of  the  old.  For  what  guarantee  could  we  obtain  for  the 
credibility  in  the  one  case,  which  we  do  not  alrea<ly  possess  in  tiie 
other?  The  new  faculties  eouM  only  assert  their  own  truth  ;  but 
this  is  done  by  the  old ;  and  it  is  itiipo^sible  to  imagine  any  presen- 
tations of  the  non-ego  by  any  finite  intelligenre,  to  which  a  doubt 
might  not  be  raised,  whether  these  presentations  were  not  merely 
subjective  nio<lifieations  of  the  conscious  ei^o  itself.  All  that  could 
be  .said  in  answer  to  such  a  doubt  is,  that  if  such  were  true,  our 
whole  nature  is  a  lie,  —  a  supposition  which  is  not,  without  the 
strongest  evidoDoe,  to  be  admitted ;  and  the  argument  is  as  compe- 
tent  against  the  aheptic  in  onr  present  eondition,  aa  it  would  be  were 
we  endowed  with  any  other  conoeivable  fonn  of  Acquisitive  and 
Cognitive  Faculties.  But  I  am  here  trenching  on  what  ought  to  be 
leaerved  for  an  explanation  of  the  Criterion  of  Truth. 
Snch,  as  it  appears  to  me,  la  the  only  rational  division  of  Truth 

a4MX>rding  to  the  diUbrent  character  of  the  ob- 
iDMWdw    ~  ^         thought  is  relative, — into  Formal 

and  into  Real  Truth.  Formal  Truth,  ns  we 
have  seen,  is  subdivided  into  Logical  and  into  MathcrnaiicaL  Real 
Truth  might  likewise  be  subdivided,  were  this  ieqnisite>  into  various 
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q»eoies.  For  examplo,  Metaphysical  Truth  migbt  denote  the  harmony 

of  thought  with  the  necessary  facts  of  mind; 
MetaphjrsJeal.        Psychological  Truth,  the  harmony  of  thought 
^*^rUjikMi**^        Willi  tliu  contingent  facts  of  niintl ;  and  Fhysical 
Truth,  the  hariaouy  of  Uiou|[ht  with  the 
nomena  of  external  experience. 
It  now  remains  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  coniusiou  which 
has  been  introduced  into  this  subject,  by  the 

TftriwutiwUmtfam*  groundless  distiuctioas  uuJ  contradictions  of 
of  Utl  Uiiin  Hull- 

philosophers.  Some  have  absurdly  given  the 
mmff  of  truth  to  the  mere  reality  of  existeuoe,  altogether  Abstracted 
from  any  conception  or  judgment  relatire  to  it,  in  any  inteUigenoe 
human  or  divine.  In  this  aenae  phyaioai  lni<4  haa  been  naed  to 
denote  the  actual  eziatenoe  of  a  tl^g.  Some  have  given  the  name 
of  mete^yHeal  tmth  to  the  congruence  of  the  thing  with  its  idea 
In  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  Others  again  have  bestowed  the  name 
of  metaphyHoal  tntth  on  the  mere  logical  possibility  of  being 
thought ;  while  they  have  denominated  by  logical  truth  the  met»* 
physical  or  physical  oorrespondence  of  thought  with  its  olijectB. 
Finally,  the  term  moral  or  ethical  truth  has  been  given  to  veracity, 
or  the  correspondence  of  thought  with  its  expression.  In  this  Inst 
case,  tnuli  is  not,  as  in  tlip  others, employed  in  relation  to  tliaught 
and  its  object,  but  to  ili ought  and  its  enouncement.  Ho  much  for 
the  notion,  and  the  principal  distinctions  of  Truth. 

But,  returning  to  the  paragi'upli,  I  take  the  next  clause,  which  is, 
—  "The  Criterion  of  truth  is  the  necessitv  de- 
^iWM^mm  m  tcnnincd  by  the  laws  which  •joveru  our  faculties 
of  knowledge;  and  the  consciousness  of  this 
necessity  is  oertsinty."  That  the  neoeaalty  of  a  cognition,  that  is, 
the  impossibility  of  thinking  it  other  than  as  it  is  presented,  —  that 
this  necessity,  as  founded  on  the  laws  of  thought,  ia  the  criterion  of 
truth,  is  shown  by  the  droumstance  that  where  aoeh  necessity  is 
found,  all  doubt  in  regard  to  the  correspondence  of  the  cognitive 
thought  and  its  object  must  vanish;  for  to  doubt  whether  what  we 
necessarily  think  in  a  certain  manner,  actually  exists  as  we  conceive 
it,  is  nothing  less  than  an  endeavor  to  think  the  necessary  as  the 
not  nc  r    :iry  or  the  impossible,  which  is  contradictory. 

What  has  jost  Ijeen  said  also  Ulostrates  the  truth  of  the  next  sen- 
tence of  the  paragraph,  —  viz.,  "  Certainty  or  the  conscious  necessity 
of  a  cognition  absolutely  excludes  the  admission  of  nny  opposite 
supposition.  When  such  is  found  to  be  admissible,  doubt  an<l  un- 
ecrf  nnty  arise."  This  sentence  requiring  no  explanation,  I  proceed 
to  the  next  —  viz., "  If  we  consider  truth  by  relation  to  the  d^;ree 
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iBd  Had  «f  OnrCaiiityt  we  lunre  to  dutingiiish  Knowledge,  Belief 

aid  Opinion.   Knou  ledge  and  Belief  differ  not  only  in  degree  but 
in  kind.   Knowledge  is  a  oeitainty  fl)unded  on  intuition.   Belief  is 
n  certainty  founded  upon  feelii^.   Tlie  one  is  perspicuooa  and  ob- 
jective, tbe  other  is  obscure  and  subjective.   Each,  however,  snp* 
poses  the  other,  and  an  assurance  is  said  to  be  a  knowledge  or  a 
belief,  according  as  the  one  element  or  the  other  preponderates," 
In  reference  to  this  }>as8age,  it  is  necLssary  to  say  something  in 
regard  to  the  difference  of  Knowledp^e  and  Be- 
lief    In  common  langiiage  tlic  word  IkUef  ii> 
often  used  to  denote  an  inferior  degi'co  of  cer- 
tainty.   We  rnav,  however,  be  eqnallv  certain 

Tlint  the   certainty  *  .  *  i  ^ 

of  all  knowledge  if  what  wc  believe  as  of  what  we  know,  and  it 
vHlMirir  iwotnU*  has,  not  without  ground,  been  maintained  by 
Mo* MrMotr  ofii«>  many  philosopbew,  both  in  andent  and  in  mod- 
ijn!^^  em  times,  that  the  oertainty  of  all  knowledge  is, 

in  its  ultimate  analysis,  resolved  into  a  certainty 
of  he1ie£  "AH  things"  says  Lather,  stand  m  a  belief  In  a  &ith, 
whioh  we  can  neither  see  nor  comprehend.  The  man  who  would 
make  these  yistble,  manifest^  and  oomprehensible,  has  vexation  and 
heart-grief  for  his  reward.  Hay  the  Lord  inorease  Belief  in  you 
and  in  others.'**  But  yon  niay  perlia|)s  think  that  the  saying  of 
Lather  is  to  be  taken  theologically,  and  that,  philosophically  con- 
sidered, all  belief  ought  to  be  £»unded  on  knowledge,  not  all  knowl- 
edge in  belief  But  the  same  doctrine  is  held  even  by  those  phi- 
loeopheiBwho  are  the  least  disposed  to  mysticism  or  blind  faith. 

Among  these  Aristolk'  stands  distinguished.  I[e 
defines  science,  strictly  so  c  dlcd,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  indubitable  truths,  merely  by  the  intensity  of  our  convic- 
tion or  subjective  assurance;'  and  on  a  primary  and  incomprehen- 
sible belief  he  hangs  the  whole  chain  of  our  comprehensible  or 
mediate  knowledge.  The  docii  lue  w  Incli  liaa  been  called  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Common  Sense,  is  the  doctrine  wliieh  founds  all  our 
knowledge  on  belief;  and,  though  this  has  not  been  signalized,  the 
doctrine  of  Common  Sense  is  perhaps  bettw  stated  by  the  Stagirite 
than  by  any  snooeeding  thinker.  ''What,*'  he  says,  appears  to  all 
men,  that  we  affirm  to  be^  and  he  who  rejects  this  belief  {wumg)  will 
assuredly  advance  nothing  better  worthy  of  credit.**  This  passage 
is  from  his  Ifkomaehean  JSlAics.*  But,  in  his  Physical  Tnatiaes,  he 
ibunda  m  belief  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  reality  of  motion, 

1  w.-i.h.-ir  Th.  m.  Ahth.,  2.  Qnotwl  by  ?»lr  pifret  stf  ctted  bjr  tb*  ABtbOTt  AiM><  Wfri*, 
W.  UamHtoo,  iUtd'$  Workt^  p.  7T8.  —  Ed.         p.  7T1.  —  Kp. 
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and  by  this,  as  a  somntfB  of  knowledge  paramonut  to  the  Underatand- 
ing,  lie  aapenedes  tbeoontradietiona  which  are  inyolved  in  oQPOOib* 
oeption  of  motion,  and  whioh  liad  so  aontely  been  evolved  by  the 
Eleatio  Zeno^  in  order  to  ihow  that  motion  was  impoBsible.^  In 
like  manner,  in  his  Logical  Treatises,  Aristotle  shows  that  ihe 
primary  or  ultimate  pnuoiples  of  knowledge  mnst  be  incomprehen- 
sible ;  for  if  comprehensible,  they  must  be  comprehended  in  some 
liigher  ndion,  and  this  again,  if  not  itself  incomprehensible,  most 
be  again  comprehended  in  a  still  liigher,  and  soon  in  a  prc^ess  ad 
infinitum^  whicli  is  absurd.*  But  what  is  given  as  an  ultimate  and 
incomprehensible  principle  of  knowledge,  i??  given  as  a  fact,  the 
existence  of  which  we  must  admit,  but  the  reasons  of  whose  exists 
ence  we  cannot  know,  —  we  cannot  understand.  But  such  an  ad- 
miiision,  as  it  is  not  a  knowledge,  must  be  a  belief;  and  thus  it  is 
that,  ac  cording  to  Aristotle,  all  our  kuowledsje  is  in  its  root  a  blind, 
a  passive  liiith,  iu  other  words,  a  feeling.    The  same  doctriuo  wa*i 

subsequently  held  by  many  of  the  acutest  think- 
^Rwtafc***  ^  andent  toes,  more  66pe<»any  among  the 

natooisti ;  and  of  these  Frodns  is  periiaps  the 
philosopher  in  whose  works  the  doctrine  is  tnmed  to  the  best 
aoeoant.*  In  modem  limes  we  may  traoe  it  in  silent  operation^ 
though  not  explicitly  proclaimed,  or  placed  as  the  fonndation  of  a 
iystem.  It  is  fonnd  ^ontsneonsly  recognised  even  by  those  irfK> 

mi^t  be  supposed  the  least  likely  to  adtnowl- 

edge  1^  without  compulsion.  HumCi  for  exam- 
ple, l^ainst  whose  philosophy  the  doctrine  of  Common  Sen^o  wns 
systematically  arrayed,  himself  pointed  out  the  weapons  by  which 
his  adverearies  subsequently  assailed  his  skepticism ;  for  he  himself 
was  possessed  of  too  much  philosophical  aenteness  not  to  perceive 
that  the  root  of  knowledge  i«  belief  Thus,  in  Ids  Tnquiri/yhe  says 
—  "  Tt  seems  ovidi'iit  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  instinct  or 
jd  cpc^sc^sion  to  re}iosc  faith  in  their  senses :  and  that,  without  any 
reasoninLT,  or  t  vcn  almost  before  the  U80  of  reason,  wc  always  sup- 
j»o»e  an  external  universe  which  depends  not  on  our  |)reception,  but 
would  exist  tiiough  we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent  or 
annihilatetl.  Even  the  animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like 
opinion,  and  preser^'c  this  belief  —  the  belief  of  external  objects,  in 
all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and  actions.  ....  ThM  very  table, 
which  we  see  white»  and  which  we  feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exist 


>  ^Ptl|p^9$^  m.  {It.}  4.  Ce  AmuL  id  JMff  WM*, ^m- Ak. 

^  —  Ed. 
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ifljtependsiii  of  our  fMnepUon,  and  to  1m  MOitdilaf  «xt«iwl  to  ov 

But,  on  tho  other  hind,  the  maalftitatioD  of  tbit  UXut  n&oum 
lily  involvet  kaoiriodgo;  ftr  wo  cnniot  bdim 

Tbe  manfflnrtatlon      ^iOlOIlt  tODDO  OODldOIUIieM  OF  IsOwUdgO  of 

Of  Belief  ihtqIvm    ^  beli^jj  aod,  ooDBoquently,  without  some  con- 


8oioiwi«M  or  knowledge  of  the  object  of  the 
Kow,  the  immediate  eoofciousness  of  an  objeot  is  called  an 
intuition,  —  an  insight.   It  is  thus  impossible  to 
separate  belief  and  knowledge^— feeling  and 
intuition.    They  each  suppose  the  other. 

The   OOOeideration,  however,  of  the    if  lation   of  Belief  aril 
Knowledge  iloe^  not  properly  belong  to  LultIc, 
Hw  qiMlM  M  te     except  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  exulaiii 

Ike  relatloa  «t 


— ^  tr    the  nature  of  Truth  and  Error.     It  is  alto- 

meij  BteuptaysiML         gether  a  metaphysical  discussion  ;  and  one  of 

the  most  difiicult  problems  of  which  Meta- 
physios  attempts  the  solution. 

The  remainder  of  tbe  parag^raph  fmntains  the  rtetemeut  of  eer- 
taio  distioetions  tad  the  definltioo  of  oertain  teiiii%  whioh  it  ws« 
neeewery  to  signsUaei  but  whieh  do  not  reqnue  any  oommentaiy 
fi>r  their  illnitnitiott.  Tbe  only  part  that  might  have  leqoired  an 
explanation  is  the  diatinetion  ii  Trath  into  Pnre^  or  a  priori^  and 
into  Smpirioal,  or  a  pottmicrL  The  explanation  of  this  divinon 
has  been  already  given  more  than  once  in  the  oowee  of  the  Le<V 
tans,'  bnt  the  ibUowiog  niay  now  be  added. 
Sxperienoe  presents  to  us  only  individual  objects,  and  as  these 
individual  objects  might  or  might  not  have 
Pim  tad  EmjdiiMl     ^.^j^n}  within  our  sphere   of  observation,  otir 

wliole  knowledge  of  and  from  these  ol)] -uts 
might  or  micfht  not  exist;  —  it  is  merely  accidental  or  contingent. 
But  as  our  knowledge  of  individual  objects  atibrds  the  possibility, 
as  supj>lying  the  whole  contents,  of  our  generalized  or  abstracted 
notions,  our  generalized  or  abstracted  notions  arc,  consequently,  not 
more  necessary  to  thought,  than  the  particular  observations  out  of 
whieh  tbey  are  oonstructed.  For  example,  every  bone  I  bATO  seen 
I  might  not  hftve  seen ;  and  I  ftel  no  mon  neeesaity  to  think  the 
nality  of  a  bone  than  the  reality  of  a  hippogriff ;  I  can,  therefbni| 
easily  anniUlate  ui  thought  tbe  ezistenee  of  the  whole  apeoies.  1 
eansapposeit  nottobe^^nottohaTebeen.  The  eaae  ia  the  aamo 


I  Tm/uirv  ennrfrniitg  thf  Human  Vmdenta»d-  '  S*e  attOT*,  Littuns  en  MetaphfsieBf  p.  MS 
iff,  week.  12.  FkUMophuat  Worki^  ir.  p.  177.    «  mq.    Ct  Emw,  Logikt  f (  4,  171.  <-  Ed. 
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wHh  mrj  othir  notioii  wbidb  k  madildy  or  umnMUaAdy  tlit 
datam  of  observation.  W«  can  tliiDk  awajr  eadi  and  OTeiy  |Mit 
of  tho  knowlflclge  we  have  deriyed  Aou  eKperienoe;  our  wbole 
ompiiical  knowledge  i%  ihen6i%  «  moiely  aeddental  poaaeanon 

of  the  mind. 

But  there  are  notions  in  the  mind  of  a  very  different  characters- 
notions  which  wc  cfinnot  but  think,  if  we  think  at  all.  These, 
thcrtfore,  are  notions  necessary  to  the  mind ;  and,  necessary, 
they  cannot  be  the  product  of  exponeucc.  For  example,  I  perceive 
Bomething  to  begin  to  be.  I  fi  t  1  do  necessity  to  think  that  tliia 
thing  must  be  at  all,  but  thinkiiig  it  cxist«nt^  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  has  a  cause.  The  notion,  or  rather  the  judgment,  of  Canse 
anil  i^^tlect,  ib,  llici  ciui  ij,  nccesbary  tu  the  uiiud.  It*  60|  it  cauuul  be 
derived  from  experitinoe. 
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M  O  D  I  F  I  £  I>    S  T  O  I  O  H  £  I  O  I<  O  a 

SECTIOlSr       DOGTBIMB  07  TBITrH  ASD  BBBOB. 
SBOnON  IL  — XBB0B»<-IT8  GAUSBB  AND  BEMBDIES. 

A.— GSNBBAL  CmCUMSXANCES  —  80CIBXT. 

I  xow  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  opposite  of  Truth,— 
Error,  and,  on  this  subject,  give  you  the  following  paragraph ; 

%  XOL  BiTor  is  opposed  to  Thitb;  and  Brror  sriBes,  1% 
From  the  oommatatioii  of  what  is  Sabjeo* 
Par.  XOL  xnror.-    tivo  wUh  wluit  IB  Ol^eofeiTe  IB  thoD|^t; 
»u^^ehMM»t  moA  ^  Gontradifltioii  of  a  supposed 

knowledgo  with  its  Laws ;  or,  3**,  From,  a 
want  of  Adequate  Activity  in  our  CognitiYe  Faonlties. 

£rror  is  to  be  disorimiiiated  from  Igtwrance  and  from  Illu- 
sion ;  these,  however,  akmg  witJi  Arbitrary  Aasampliony  afEbrd 
the  most  fietpieiit  oocasioiis  of  error.^ 

This  paragraph  consists  of  two  p.irts,  and  these  I  shall  succes- 
sively  consider.    The  first  is  :  '  Error  is  opposed 
^^^^^         to  tmth  ;  and  Error  arises,  1%  From  the  com- 
mutation ul  vvliat  is  suhjcetive  with  what  is  objective  in  thought; 
2*,  From  the  coutrudictioii  of  a  supposed  knowledge  with  its  laws; 
or,  3*,  From  a  want  of  adequate  activity  in  our  cognitive  faculties.' 
**Ia  the  first  plaoe,  we  have  seen  that  Tmth  is  the  ^rreemeot  of 
a  thooght  with  its  object   Now,  as  Error  is  the 
opposite  of  tmth,  —  Error  must  necessarily  con- 
sist in  a  want  of  this  agnement.  la  the  seoond  plaoc^  it  haa  been 

1  TwMten,  i>i«  /.^^{r./iu^.^on^mrffe  Jm%A,  ff  MS,  tOS.—lDb  (Ci: Bali, 
,«|0.  IM«.xoU.fk  886.] 
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shown  that  the  cntcrion  or  standard  of  trnth  is  tho  necessity 
fouudod  on  the  hiws  of  our  cognitive  fiiculties;  and  from  this  it 
follows  that  the  essential  charaeter  of  error  must  be,  either  that  it 
is  not  founded  on  tliese  laws,  or  that  it  is  repugnant  to  them.  But 
these  two  aitiirnuti^ es  may  be  viewed  as  only  one;  for  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  former  case,  the  judgment  remains  undecided,  and  can  make 
no  pretence  to  certainty,  it  may  be  thrown  out  of  account  no  less 
than  in  the  latter,  where,  as  poritively  oonttidiotory  of  the  laws  of 
knowledge,  it  ia  neoeasaiilj  ftlae.  Of  tiieee  statements  the  fint» 
^MMMfai.  ^      non-agreement  of  a  notion  with  its 

objeol»  is  etror  viewed  on  Its  material  side ;  and 
as  a  notion  is  llie  oommon  prodnot)— the  Joint  lesalt  aflbrded  by 
the  reotproeal  action  of  oljeot  and  subject^  it  is  evident  tiial  what- 
ever the  notion  contains  not  comspondent  to  the  objecti  most  be  a 
contribution  by  the  thinking  subject  alone,  and  we  are  thus  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  Material  Error  consists  in  the  commuting  of 
what  is  subjective  with  what  is  objective  in  thought;  in  other 
words,  in  mistaidiig  an  ideal  illusion  for  a  real  representation.  The 

second  of  these  statements,  that  is,  the  incon- 
gruence of  the  supposed  cognition  with  the 
laws  of  knowledge,  is  error  viewed  on  its  formal  side.  Now  horo 
the  question  at  once  presents  itself, — ^  TTow  can  an  act  of  cognition 
contradict  its  own  laws  ?    The  answer  is  that  it  cannot ;  and  error, 

when  more  closely  Bcmtinized,  is  fonnd  not  so 
AriMm  ftwi  fto     niuch  to  consist  in  the  contradictory  activity  of 
Uvity    'nv?°c^^  cognitive  Acuities  as  in  their  want  of  activ- 

Uve  f  aciiitic».  ity*  And  this  maj  be  in  oonsequence  of  one  or 

othsr  of  two  causes.  For  it  may  arise  from 
some  other  mental  power,--* the  will^for  example  snpeiseding, — 
taking  the  plaoe  o^  the  deftctive  cognition,  or,  by  its  in  tenser  foro% 
turning  it  aside  and  leading  it  to  a  fidse  result;  or  it  may  arise  from 
some  want  of  relative  perfeotion  in  the  oljeet,  so  that  the  oognittve 
faculty  is  not  determined  by  it  to  the  requisite  degree  of  action. 

"What  is  actually  thought,  cannot  but  be  correctly  thought. 
Error  first  commences  when  thinking  is  remitted,  and  can  in  fiust 
only  gain  admission  in  virtue  of  the  tnith  which  it  contains;  — 
every  error  is  a  perverted  truth.*^  Hence  Descartes^  is  justified  m 
the  establishment  of  the  principle, —  that  wo  would  never  nJmii 
the  false  for  the  true,  if  we  would  only  give  assent  to  what  wo 
clearly  uii  l  distinctly  apprehend,  'Nihil  nos  unquam  falsutu  pro 
verg  aUmissuros,  si  tantum  iis  assensum  prtebeamas,  quie  dare  et 

1  PrbuipiA  Plitonv*M,  L  4&  Ct  Jbrf.  It.  2k  Ten  a  fUi*. 
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distinote  pempinni.*"^  In  tfais  view  <lie  lajiqg  of  tlM  Bonum 

poet— 


—  is  no  longer  a  paradox;  for  the  condition  of  error  is  not  the 
activity  of  iutelligencc,  but  its  inactivity. 
So  much  for  the  first  part  of  tiio  paragraph.   The  second  is  — 

*  Error  is  to  be  diacriminated  from  Ignorance  and 
jbw  dkntaiMtoa  lUnriou,  whioh*  however,  along  with  AHW- 

iii^QQ^^'^         trury  Aaramplaoii,  afford  the  neaal  oooaeioDS  of 

Error.' 

'^Iguofaiioe  U  a  mere  negatioii, — a  mere  not-knowledge;  whereas 
in  error  there  lies  a  poeittve  pretenee  to  knowlr 
edge.  Hence  a  r^resentation,  be  it  inipeimet» 
be  it  even  withont  any  <K)n'espondent  objective  reality,  is  not  in 
itself  an  error.  The  imagination  of  a  hippogriff  is  not  in  itself 
false;  the  Orlando  Furioso  is  not  .1  tissue  of  errors.  Error  only 
arises  when  we  at^ribnto  to  the  creations  of  our  minds  some  ren! 
object,  by  an  assertory  judgment ;  we  do  not  orr  an<l  deceive  eitlier 
ourselves  or  others,  when  we  hold  and  cuouncc  a  subjective  or 
problematic  supposition  only  for  wbnt  it  is.  Ignorance,  —  not 
knowledge,  —  however,  leads  to  error,  wiieu  we  either  regard  the 
unlvMowu  as  nou-existcnt,  or  when  we  falsely  fill  it  up.  The  latter 
is,  however,  as  much  the  result  of  Will,  of  arbitrary  assumption,  as 
of  ignorance ;  and,  frequently,  it  is  the  resalt  of  hoth  together.  In 
general,  the  will  has  no  inoonsiderable  share  in  the  activity  by 
whieh  knowledge  is  realised.  The  will  has  not  immediately  an 
iaflnenee  on  our  jodgment,  hnt  mediately  it  has.  Attention  is  an 
act  of  Tolition,  and  attention  Ihmishes  to  the  Understandbg  the 
elements  of  its  decision.  The  will  determines  whether  we  shall 
carry  on  onr  investigations,  or  break  them  off,  content  with  the  first 
apparent  probability ;  and  whether  we  shaU  i^ply  our  obserrations 
to  all,  or,  only  partially,  to  certain,  momenta  of  determination. 
**  The  occasions  of  En*or  which  lie  in  those  qualities  of  Presenti- 
tion,  Repi*ef»entation,  and  Thonght  arising  from 
the  conditions  and  influences  of  the  thinking 
subject  it^ielf,  are  called  JNitsio^s.  lJut  the  existence  of  illnsion 
does  not  m  cossarily  imply  the  cxiBteace  of  error.  Illusion  becotuLs 
error  only  wiicn  we  attribute  to  it  objective  truth  ;  whereas  illusion 
is  no  error  when  we  regard  the  fallacious  appearance  as  a  mere  sub- 
jective affection.  In  the  jaundice,  we  see  everything  tinged  with 
jeUow,  in  cousequence  of  the  sufiusion  of  the  eye  with  bUe.  In 
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this  CMM^  the  yeUow  yisioa  is  iUtukMi;  $ad  il  inndd  beawM  emy^ 
were  ve  to  suppose  that  the  oljeots  we  perceive  were  reeUy  eo  eol- 
'  ored.  All  the  powen  wbieb  ootipenite  to  the  fimiistioa  of  our 

judgmente,  may  beoome  the  eouroes  of  iUnneiiy 
•  •ourcos.  and^eonaeqiteiitly,  the  oeewions  of  error.  The 
Senees,^  the  FreeentatiTe.  Faoiiltiei»  External  and  lDteni«3,  the 
BepreMntatiTe»  the  Retentive,  the  Reprodaetive^  and  the  Elab- 
orative,  Faeoltiei^  are  immediate,  the  Feelinga  and  the  Dosiree 
are  mediate,  sources  of  illusioii.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
Faooltj  of  Signs,  in  all  its  actual  manifestations  in  Inngiinjn^o. 
Ilencc  we  speak  of  sensible,  psychological,  moral,  ami  synibulical, 
illusion." '  In  nil  those  relations  the  causes  of  illusion  are  partly 
gonoral,  partly  particular;  and  though  they  proximately  manifest 
themselves  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  they  may  ulti- 
mately be  found  contained  in  the  circumstances  by  ^Ahieh  the 
mental  character  of  the  indiviJnal  is  conformed.  Taking,  there- 
fore, a  general  view  of  all  the  possible  Sources  of  Error,  I  think 
they  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  classes,  which,  as  they  consti- 
tute the  heads  and  detenune  tiie  order  of  the  eDsning  diaevarion,  I 
shall  comprise  in  the  following  paragraph,  with  which  commences 
the  consideration  of  the  Second  Chapter  of  Modified  Logic  Be- 
fore, however,  {krooeeding  to  consider  these  several  classes  In  their 

order,  I  may  observe  that  Bacon  is  the  first  phi- 


Baeon'R  clawlflca- 


ksopher  who  attempted  a  systematic  ennmera. 
tion  of  the  vanons  sources  of  error;'  and  his 


quaint  classification  of  these,  under  the  signifi- 
cant name  of  idols^  into  the  four  genera  of  Idols  of  the  Tribe  (idola 
tribiis)^  Idols  of  the  Den  (idola  specua)^  Idols  of  the  Forum  {idola 
fori)y  which  may  mean  either  the  market-place,  the  bar,  or  the 
place  of  public  asseml)ly,  and  Xdols  of  the  Theatre  (idola  IAmUti'), 
he  thus  briefly  characterizes. 

IT  XOIL  The  Causes  and  Occasions  of  Srror  sxe  compre- 
headed  in  one  or  other  of  the  four  follow- 

i^t^J!!^  "»fif  B'or  they  aro  found  either,  1% 

In  the  General  Circumstances  which  mod* 

ify  the  intellectual  character  of  the  individual;  or,  8%  In  the 

1  La  Fontnioe.  See  Hazure,  Omn  d$  Ph^  fireat.  C'cst  c«  que^La  Fontaine  a  trte  bien 
tuopkti,  H.  Ml.  fToMM  he  wfeiMtfl  ii«tar«   «xpriinft  dant  l«  wi  mOtaatz 

cllci*  Jiv  soiit  autre  chot^  qu'uuc  jt'iorrt?  on- 

veins  de  la  rataoncontn  Ja  d^cepUon*  de  la  "<>«»nd  r««icwTb«  iu.l»AtoB.i»^f.lionto  i*- 

MMiMtlt*.  e*ert*a^re,  qH'«ll«  oat  elfc-afc 

ponr  oliji't  (!<•  rrfornii  r  les  errfiiiN  (Ic  no.<  sfiiH,  2  fTwe.-iton,            f  3W,  pp^  SB&  Sa  C£. 

et  do  autwtituer  lea  rtaliMe  de  la  aeienoe  anx  Slgwart,  Lofikf  ^  4S«, 

RT  •  Mmmh  <»«aMM,  i.  Aptu 
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OonrtitalioB,  Haljiti^  md  BM^road  BdMioM  «niis  pmn 
«f  OognitioB,  Fedingi  md  Denra ;  or,  8*,  In  the  Language 
whkli  be  employe  at  id  la^UmoM  of  Tbooghi  and  »  Medinqi 
'  of  Commmueation ;  or,  ^,  In  the  nstofe  of  tho  Objeets  ibm* 
mHwm,  abont  whioh  bis  knowledge  is  eooveiMnt. 

%  XCUL  Under  tbo  General  Circurastarj!  c?;  which  mndifj 
the  character  of  the  indivulual,  are  compre- 
•r^*  ^!^ml'J^     bended,      The  particuhir  degree  of  C'ulti- 
wiach  modiiy  um     Tation  to  which  liis  nation  has  attained ; 
^ijMPMtoi  <c  •>> ^^^j.  jj^^  rudeness,  tlie  partiality  of  its  civili- 

zatiou,  and  its  over-reiineweut  arc  all  mani- 
fold oooafliona  of  error ;  and  this  enltivation  is  expressod  not 
merely  in  the  state  of  the  arts  and  soienooS)  but  in  the  degrao 
of  its  religioQi,  politiosl,  and  social  advanoement;  S*.  Tha 
Strioter  Asaoeiations,  in  so  ftr  as  these  tend  to  limit  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  to  give  it  a  ouMided  diraodon;  snoh 
are  Schools;  Seota,  Orden^  ExdosiTO  Sooietiea,  Cocpoiatioa^ 
Gastes»ete.^ 

In  the  0(»nmenoement  of  the  Course,  T  had  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  tendency  there  is  in  man  to  assimilate  in 
IV'^a^im^iMU,^^     opinions  and  habits  of  thouL'ht  to  those  with 
tRfluenced    ty    the     whom  he  Hves.*   Man  is  by  natnre,  not  merely 
QliiniotMofiiisftUowt.     by  accidental  necessity,  a  social  being.  For 

only  in  society  dots  he  lin<l  the  conditions 
which  liis  different  faculties  rcjuire  for  their  due  develoi)ment  and 
application.  But  society,  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees,  from  a  fam- 
ily to  a  State,  is  only  possible  under  the  oondition  of  a  oeitain  har- 
mony of  sentiment  among  its  membets;  and  as  man  is  by  natore 
destined  to  a  social  existence^  he  is  by  natore  determined  to  that 
analogy  of  thought  and  feeling  which  society  snppoees,  and  ont  of 
whichr  society  springa.  There  is  fhns  in  eveiy  aaaodation,  great 
and  small,  a  oertain  gravitation  of  opinions  towards  a  common 
centre.  As  in  onr  natnra!  body  every  part  has  a  necessary  sympathy 
with  every  other,  and  nil  together  form,  by  their  harmonious  oon- 
qptration,  a  healthy  whole;  so,  in  the  social  body,  there  is  always  a 
atrong  predisposition  in  each  of  its  members  to  act  and  think  in 
unison  with  the  rest.  This  universal  sympathy  or  feHow-feeling  is 
the  princij»le  of  the  different  spirit  dominant  in  different  npfcs, 
countries,  ranks,  sexes,  nnd  periods  of  life.  It  is  the  cause  why 
fashions,  why  politioal  and  religious  enthusiasm,  why  moral  example 
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either  for  good  or  evil,  sproad  so  rapidly  and  exert  so  powerfal  an 
influence.    As  nieii  are  natuially  prone  to  i>nitatc  uiiicrs,  tbuy,  con- 
sequently, regard  as  important  or  insignificant,  as  honorable  or  dis- 
graoefo],  as  tme  or  ftlse,  as  good  or  bftd,  whstt  thow  arooad  tbeia 
oooBid^r  in  the  same  ligbl' 
Of  the  yarions  testimonies  I  formerly  quoted,  of  the  strong  as- 
similating infloenee  of  man  on  man,  and  of  the 
p«ic*i  quoted  on  tb»    p^^y/f^  ^  oostom  to  make  that  sppear  true,  nat- 

oral,  and  neoessary,  which  ui  reality  is  &ls«^  m»* 

natural,  and  only  accidentally  suitable,  I  shall  only  adduce  tliat  of 
Pascal.  **In  the  just  and  the  unjuet,"  says  he,  "  we  find  liardly  any- 
tliing  wbieh  does  not  change  its  character  in  changing  its  climate. 
Three  degrees  of  an  elevation  of  the  pole  roverses  the  whole  of 
jurisprudence.  A  meridian  is  decisive  of  truth,  and  a  few  year;*,  of 
possession.  Fundamental  laws  chano-o.  Right  has  it.s  epochs.  A 
picasnnt  jnsti<"e  whic-h  a  river  or  a  mountain  lirnirs  ?  Truth  on  this 
side  the  Pyrenees,  error  on  the  other  It  is  the  remark  of  an  in- 
genious philosopher,  "that  if  we  take  a  survey  of^ the  universe,  all 
nations  will  be  found  admiring  only  the  reflection  of  their  own 
qualities,  and  contemning  in  others  whatever  is  contrary  to  what 
^ey  are  accnstomed  to  meet  with  among  themselves.  Here  is  the 
Englishman  acensing  the  Frendi  of  MTolity ;  and  here  the  French* 
man  reproaching  the  Engliabman  with  aelfishnesa  and  hrotality. 
Here  is  the  Arab  peisoaded  of  the  inMibility  of  hia  Galjph»  and 
deriding  the  Tartar  who  believea  in  the  immortality  of  the  Grand 
Lama.  In  every  nation  we  find  the  same  congratnlation  of  their 
own  wisdom,  and  the  same  contempt  of  that  of  th«r  neigfahonu 

*'  Wore  there  a  sage  sent  down  to  earth  from  heaven,  who  rega- 
Isted  liis  conduct  by  the  dictates  of  pure  rensnn  alone,  this  sage 
would  l>e  universally  regarded  as  a  fi>oK  He  would  be,  as  Socrates 
says,  like  a  ])hysician  accused  by  the  pastry-cooks,  before  a  tribunal 
of  children,  of  prohibiting  the  eating  of  tarts  and  cheese-cakes;  a 
crime  undouV)tedly  of  the  highest  magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  his 
judges.  In  vain  would  this  sage  support  his  opinions  l)y  the  clear- 
est arguments, —  the  most  irrefragable  demonstrations;  the  whole 
worhl  would  be  for  hijn  like  the  nation  of  hunchbacks,  among 
whom,  as  the  Indian  fabulists  relate,  there  once  ujion  a  time  ajv 
peared  a  god,  young,  beautiful,  and  of  consummate  symmetry.  This 
god,  they  add,  entered  the  capital ;  he  was  there  forthwith  sor- 
Tonnded  by  a  crowd  of  natives ;  his  figure  appeared  to  them  extra- 


1  [UHiiere,  VUrnntkunftn  M»  4b  Dif^     t  IViMta,|MrtfoI.art.Ti.f  8(Tal.iLp  126,ed. 
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ordinary;  Inngbter,  hooting,  and  taunts  manifestetl  their  astonish- 
ment, and  they  were  about  to  cany  their  outruges  sti.l  iiu  ilier,  had 
not  one  of  the  inhabitants  (who  had  undoubtedly  seen  other  men), 
in  order  to  match  him  from  the  dangei-,  suddenly  cried  oat — 'My 
fiiends !  my  iH«adt !  What  are  we  going  to  do  t  Let  Qt  not  insolt 
this  roiaeralilo  momtronty.  If  faearon  has  beatowad  on  na  the  geoo* 
nl  gift  of  beaaty, — if  it  haa  adorned  our  baofca  with  a  moant  of 
fleaii,  let  na  with  piona  graftitade  repair  to  the  temple  md  render 
our  aeknowledgment  to  the  immortal  goda.*  ^  This  Able  ia  the  iiia> 
tory  of  hnman  vaoi^.  Eveiy  nation  admirea  its  own  de&cts,  and 
eontemna  the  oppoaite  qnalitiea  in  ita  neighbora.  To  anooeed  is  a 
eonntiy,  one  must  be  a  bearer  of  the  national  hnmp  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  sojourns. 
There  are  &w  philosophers  who  undertake  to  make  their  country- 
men aware  of  the  ridienloiis  ficrurc  they  cut  in 
Ttoeart  of  doabtiog  the  cve  of  reason;  and  still  fewer  the  nations 
^1^^^  .who  are  able  to  profit  by  the  advice.   All  are  so 

punctiliously  attached  to  the  interests  of  their 
vanity,  that  none  obtain  in  any  country  the  name  of  wise,  except 
those  who  are  fools  of  the  common  folly.  There  is  no  ojtiiiion  too 
absurd  not  to  find  nations  ready  to  believe  it,  and  individuals 
prompt  to  be  its  executioners  or  its  martyrs.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
philoaoplier  deelared,  that  if  he  held  all  tmtba  abnt  np  within  hia 
hand,  he  would  take  especial  oare  not  to  ahow  them  to  hia  fellow- 
men.  In  ftot»  if  the  diacovery  of  a  alogle  tmth  dragged  Galileo  to 
the  priaon,  to  what  pnniflhment  would  he  not  be  doomed  who  ahonld 
diaoover  all  ?  Among  thoee  who  now  ridicule  the  folly  of  the  hnmaa 
intelleeti  and  are  indignant  at  the  persecution  of  QalUeoi  there  are 
few  who  would  not,  in  the  age  of  that  philosopher,  liavc  clamored 
£>r  his  death.  They  would  then  have  been  imbued  with  different 
opinions;  and  opiniona  not  more  passively  adopted  than  thoee 
which  they  at  present  vaunt  as  liberal  and  enlightened.  To  learn 
to  doubt  of  our  opinions,  it  is  snfficient  to  examine  the  powers  of 
the  human  intellect,  to  survey  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  af- 
fected, and  to  study  the  history  of  luiman  follies.  Yet  in  modem 
Europe  six  centuries  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  Universities 
until  the  appeamnce  of  that  extraordinary  man,  —  I  mean  Des- 
cartes,—  whom  his  age  first  persecuted,  and  then  almost  worship- 
ped as  a  demi-god,  for  initiating  men  in  the  art  of  doubting,  —  of 
doubting  well,  —  a  lesson  at  which,  however,  both  tlieir  skepticism 
and  eredttlity  ahow  thati  after  two  centuries,  they  are  atill  bnt  awk* 
ward  aoholM  Boenteawaa  wont  to  say — «AI1  that  I  know  la 
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tiial  I  know  aothuig.'''  In  our  age  it  wwAA  aeem  tini  uran  hum 
•Terytliiiig  «xxsept  what  Soeratea  knew;  Oar  errora  wintld  not  be 
m>  fireqnent  w«re  we  Im  ignofant;  and  our  ignomuse  move  earabl% 
iXd  we  not  belieye  ounelveB  to  be  aU-wiae. 

Thus  it  k  that  the  inflaenoe  of  Soeietj,  both  in  ita  genoral  ftm 
of  a  State  or  Nation,  and  in  ita  partienlar  forma  of  Sohoola,  Seel% 
etOL,  determines  a  multitude  of  opinions  in  its  members,  which,  at 
they  are  passively  reeei?ed,  so  they  are  often  altogether  erroneoaa. 

Among  the  nuMre  general  and  inflnential  of  these  there  ate  two, 
Two  gaunl  Items  which,  though  apparently  contrary,  are,  how- 
'-rfflnTBTT  «r«s*  ever,  both,  in  reality,  fontulctl  on  the  Kame  in- 
ample,  cnpncity  of  independent  thought,  —  on  tlie  same 

1.  i'r^jutiioe  in  £»-  influence  of  example,  —  I  mean  the  excessive 
▼OF  of  tlw  Old 

admiration  of  the  Old,  and  the  excessive  admi- 
ration of  the  Xcw.  Tlie  former  of  these  prejudices,^  —  under  which 
may  be  ie<liice<l  the  ]>rei;idieo  in  favor  of  Autlioiity,  —  was  at  one 
time  prevalent  to  an  extent  of  which  it  is  dilUcult  for  us  to  Ibrui  a 
conception.   This  prejudice  is  prepared  by  the  very  edacation  not 

only  which  we  dOy  bnt  which  we  all  mnat  re* 
^j^cpuedbfidM**    ceive.  The  ehild  neoessaiily  leania  everything 

at  first  on  crediti  —  he  believea  upon  anthoiity. 
Bnt  when  the  mle  of  anthority  is  onoe  eetabliahedt  the  habit  of  pas* 
sive  aoqmeioenoe  and  belief  is  Ihrmed,  and,  once  fotmed,  it  is  wjdt 
again  always  easily  thrown  off.  When  the  ohild  has  grown  np  to 
an  age  m  which  he  might  employ  hU  own  reason,  he  has  aoqnired  s 
huge  stock  of  ideas ;  but  who  can  calculate  the  number  of  errors 
which  this  stock  oontalns  ?  and  by  what  means  is  bo  able  to  dis- 
criminate the  troe  from  the  Mae  ?  His  mind  has  been  formed  to 
obedience  and  uniuquiry ;  he  possesses  no  criterion  by  which  to 
judge;  it  is  painful  to  suspect  what  has  been  lung  venerated,  and  it 
is  felt  even  as  a  kind  of  personal  mutilntioji  to  tear  np  what  has  be- 
come irradicated  in  his  intellectual  anti  moral  being.  Ponere  diffi- 
cile eat  qu(e placuere  dix.  The  adult  does  not,  therefore,  often  judge 
for  himself  more  than  the  child ;  and  the  tyranny  of  authority  and 
foregone  opinion  continues  to  exert  a  sway  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  lu  our  inruucy  and  cliildhood  the  credit  accorded  to  OUr 
parents  and  instructors  is  implicit;  and  if  what  we  have  learned 
fiom  them  be  oonfirmed  by  what  we  hear  from  othera,  the  opiniona 

1  n«to,  Apel„  p.  23.  —  Ed.  rt  rfes  Pr^jugi'.t  rfjHtndui  dam  la  Sorinr.  Parjs, 

Siaorndndioefu|eB«na  we  tlw  following  1810-1818, 8  voli.  Sva  J.  L.  CactlUoo,  JEuot 

worin;  —  thmtrwh,  Xtei  mt  lit  f^f^vg^s,  tm  hm  'Bmmt «  fet  inytrwtifam  Antinmu  it 

new  ed.,  Parin,  1822.   Exmiifn  ih  V         5wr  HM'rvft.  Amrterdam,  17*V);  Paris,  ITt'T.  Sir 

k$  Pr^ttg^,  fiwl.  1777.  Eitai  »ur  kt  Pnfi»iti*,  Tbooutf  BrewB,  Ytilgv  Srmt*  UUaailfMt- 

ti  lIMt  J.  B.  SalqiMi,  Af  Bi— j  Mpp,] 
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thus  recommended  become  at  length  stamped  in  almost  indeliUB 
characters  upon  tho  mind.  This  i»  the  oaiwe  why  men  m  nuralj 
abandon  the  ofiiaioai  which  vulgarly  pan  onmmt;  aad  why  what 
comes  as  new  is  by  so  maDy>  for  its  yery  novelty,  rejected  as  fidssi» 
And  hence  itis,  as  already  noticed^  thiiiC  troth  b  as  it  were  ge<^ 
l^hieaUy  and  poIiticaUy  distribiited;  what  is  truth  on  one  sido 
of  a  boondaiy  error  and  abenrdity  on  the  other.  What  has 
now  been  said  of  the  inflnence  of  society  at  large,  is  true  also  of  the 
lesser  societies  wbioh  it  oontainsy  all  of  which  impose  with  a  stronger 
or  feebler,  a  wider  or  more  contracted,  authority,  certain  received 
o{Hnions  upon  the  faith  of  the  members.  Hence  it  is  that  whatever 
has  once  obtained  n  rocognition  in  any  society,  large  or  small,  is  not 
rejected  when  the  reasons  on  which  it  was  originally  admitted 
have  been  proved  erroneous.  It  couunues,even  for  the  reason  tliat 
it  i^^  old  and  has  been  accepted,  to  be  accepted  still;  and  the  titlo 
which  was  originally  detective,  becomes  valid  by  conUnuanco  uud 
prcscrii>tion. 

But  opposed  to  this  cause  of  error,  from  the  prujuJice  in  favor  of 
the  Old,  there  is  the  other,  directly  the  reverse, 


JZT^I"^^^"    — prejudice  m  fiiTor  of  the  New.  This 

prejudice  may  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling.  This  is  the  canse  why  new  opinions, 
however  enoneons,  if  they  once  obtun  a  eertain  namber  of  coa^ 
verts,  often  qiread  with  a  rapidity  and  to  an  extent,  which,  after 
their  futility  has  been  ultimately  shown,  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  principle  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  contagion.  Bnt  the  princip^ 
cause  of  the  prejndice  in  favor  of  novelty  lies  in  the  Passions,  and 
the  consideration  of  these  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  causes 
with  which  we  are  at  present  occupied. 

Connected  with  and  composed  of  both  these  prejudices,  —  that  in 
lav  or  of  the  old  and  that  iu  favor  of  the  new, — 
there  i:i  the  prejudice  of  Leanicd  Authority; 
for  this  is  usually  associated  with  the  ]»rejudice8 
of  Schools  and  Sects.  "As  often  as  men  have  apjieured,  who,  by  the 
force  of  their  genius,  have  opened  up  new  views  of  science,  and  thus 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  human  intellect,  so  often  have  they, 
likewise,  afforded  the  occasion  of  checking  its  advancement,  and  of 
taming  it  from  the  straight  path  of  improvement  Not  that  this 
result  is  to  be  imputed  as  a  reproach  to  them,  bnt  simply  because  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  man  to  be  so  aflbeted.  The  views  which  influ- 
enced these  men  of  genius,  and  whi<^  consequently,  lie  at  the 
fe«ndation  of  their  works,  are  rarely  comprehended  in  their  totality 
by  those  who  have  the  names  of  tiiese  authois  moat  feequently  in 
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th«ir  nKmthB.  The  many  do  aot^Mooeni  themaclvM  to  leiie  Hie 
ideal  whiok  a  phfloaopher  eontemplated,  and  of  wbieh  bis  aetoal 
worita  aite  only  the  impetftot  repraaeBtatkms ;  they  appropriale 
to  themaelves  oalj  some  of  hie  detached  apotb^gma  and  prapod- 
tloiu^  and  of  these  oompoond,  aa  they  best  ean,  a  sort  of  lyatem 
suited  to  their  nnderstanding,  and  which  they  employ  as  a  taUaman 
in  their  controversies  with  others.  As  their  reasoir  is  thus  a  captire 
to  anthority,  and,  therefore,  nTvible  to  exert  its  native  freedom,  they, 
consequently,  oatch  up  the  true  and  the  false  without  discriniina* 
tion,  and  remjiin  alwaj's  at  the  point  of  progress  where  ihey  had 
be^n  placed  by  their  leaders.  In  their  hands  a  systeni  of  living 
truths  becomes  a  mere  petrified  organism;  and  they  require  that  the 
whole  science  shall  become  as  dead  and  as  cold  as  their  own  idol. 
Such  was  Plato's  doctrine  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Platonists ;  such  was 
Arist«»tle's  philosophy  in  the  hands  of  the  Schoolmen  ;  and  the  his- 
toi-y  of  modern  systems  affords  equally  the  same  result."' 

So  much  for  the  first  genus  into  which  the  Sources  of  Error  are 
divided. 
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MODIFIED  STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  11.  — EliliOR  — ITS  CAUSES  AND  BEMEDIES. 
A.— GBHXRAL  dBCUMSTAlfCBS — 80C1ETT. 
B.  — AS  IN  POWERS  OF  COGNITION,  FEELING,  AND  DESIRE.  . 

I. — AFFECTIONS.  ^FBEdFTTANCT—  SLOTH— HOFB  AND  FBAB-* 

SELF-LOVE. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  we  ( iitcred  on  the  consideration  of  the 

^   various  sources  of  Error.    These,  I  stated,  may 

be  couvcnk'utl  V  reduced  to  lour  heads,  ami  con- 
sL'jt,  1°.  In  the  General  Circuiubtauces  wliieh  modify  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  individual ;  2^.  In  the  Constitution,  Uabits,  and 
Becipiooal  Relations  of  bb  poweis  of  CogiiitioD,  F«elbg^  and 
Denre;  ^^  In  the  Language  which  he  employs  as  an  Instroment 
of  ThoQjj^t  and  a  Mediom  of  Cominunioation ;  and,  4*.  In  the 
natnro  of  the  Olgeets  themsalTes  alMHit  whioh  his  knowledge  la 
eonTersant. 

Of  theae,  I  then  gave  yon  a  general  view  of  the  natnie  of  those 
oooanons  of  Error,  which  originate  in  the  circiinistanoea  nnder  the 
influence  of  whidi  the  diameter  and  opinions  of  man  are  deter- 
mined for  him  as  a  member  of  society.  Under  this  head  I  stntod, 
that,  as  man  is  destined  by  his  Creator  to  fulfil  the  end  oi'  his 
existence  in  society,  he  is  wisely  furnished  with  a  disposition  to 
imitate  tliose  among  whom  his  lot  is  cast,  and  thua  conform  himself 
to  whatever  section  of  human  society  be  may  by  birth  belong,  or 
of  which  he  may  afterwards  become  a  member.  The  education  we 
receive,  nay  the  very  possibility  of  receiving  education  at  all,  sup* 
poses  to  certain  extent  the  passive  infusion  of  foreiprn  and  tradi- 
tionary opinions.  For  as  man  is  compelled  to  think  much  earlier 
than  he  is  able  to  think  for  himself  —  all  education  necessarily 
Imposes  on  him  many  opinions  which,  whether  in  tfaemselTea  trno 
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or  ftlae,  are,  in  refeienee  to  the.  recipient,  only  prejudices ;  and  it  k 
mil  only  a  ■naD  number  of  manldDd  who  et  a  later  period  ara 
able  to  bring  these  obtnided  ofnnioaa  to  the  test  of  leaaoat  and  by 
a  free  ezeroiae  of  their  own  inteliigenoe  to  iqeot  them  if  fixmd 
fldae,  or  to  aoknowledge  them  if  proved  troa 

But  while  the  maas  of  mankind  thus  remain,  during  their  whole 
li?e8|  only  the  ereatures  of  the  accidental  c-irc  nmstancos  wliich  have 
oonoarred  to  form  for  tbem  their  habits  and  beliefs ;  the  few  who 
are  at  last  able  to  form  opinions  for  themselves,  are  still  dependent, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  unreasoning  judgment  of  the  many. 
Public  opinion,  hereditary  custom,  desfvoticnlly  im|)0.so  on  it-^  tho 
capricious  laws  of  propriety  and  in;iiiiicrs.  The  individual  may 
possibly,  in  matters  of  science,  emancipate  himself  from  their  servi- 
tude ;  in  the  affair??  of  life  he  must  quietly  submit  himself  to  the 
yoke.  The  only  freedom  he  can  here  prudently  martifest,  is  to 
rehigu  LImsulf  with  a  cotiscioubuess  thai  iie  i^i  a  slave  not  to  rcusuu 
bnt  to  conventional  acddent.  And  while  he  conforms  himself  to 
tbe  nnges  of  hia  own  society,  be  will  be  tolerant  to  those  of  othen. 
In  tliia  respect  hia  maxim  will  be  that  of  the  Soylhian  prince; 

With  yon  snch  may  be  the  oostom, — with  na  it  la  diflbrent." 

So  mnoh  fof  the  general  nature  of  the  inilii* 

M     by  ^hich  the  which  WO  are  exposed  from  the  cirenm- 


—rVDnmiiarMiiid  '    <kre  the  meaaa  by  which  this  inflnenee^  a«  a 

source  of  error,  may  be  counteracted. 
It  has  been  aeen  thati  in  conaeqneDoe  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  opinions  are  formed  for  us  by  the  accidents 
Neoettuy  to  intU-        society,  our  imposed  and  supposed  knowledq-o 


is  a  confused  medley  of  truths  and  errors.  Here 

stlon  of  tbe  eont*-*" 


it  is  evidently  neeessary  (o  institute  a  critical 
examination  of  the  contents  of  this  know  ledge. 
Descartes  proposes  that,  in  order  to  discriminate,  among  our  ]>reju- 
dioed  ojjinions,  the  truths  from  the  errors,  we  oueht  to  coinnu*nc« 
by  doubting  all.'  This  has  exposed  him  U>  nau  li  obloquy  and 
clamor,  but  mofit  unjustly.   The  doctrine  of  Descartes  has  nothing 

skeptical  or  oibnsive;  for  he  only  maintaina 
^^^Mu^-uip^    that  it  behooves  na  to  examine  all  that  has 

been  iocnloated  on  na  from  infimey,  and  under 
•the  masteiB  to  whose  authority  we  have  been  snljeoted^  wHh  the 
saase  attention  and  cireomspeotion  wluch  we  acoord  to  dnbiaoa 
questions.  In  &ct  there  is  nothing  in  the  pfeospl  of  Descartes^ 
which  liad  not  been  previously  eigoined  by  other  pliOoaophemi 
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Of  fhM0 1  fimerly  quoted  to  yon  ieyenl,  and  among  otlieit  tiw 
iWBirfcaMe  testunonua  of  Aristotle,  St  AngnBtin,  tnd  Ijord  Baoon.^ 
Bat  althongh  thore  be  nothing  repreheniible  in  the  precept  of 
Deaoaiteo,  aa  enonnoed  by  him,  it  ia  of  less  prao- 

_  Conditio,     vhieh  ii^iiy  i,^  oonaeqnenee  of  no  aoeonnt  being 

«dUy  It*  mppiiMr     ^jjjgj^     ^jjg  circumstances  which  coodition  and 

modify  its  application.  For,  in  the  first  plaoe, 
the  judgments  to  be  examined  ought  not  to  be  taken  at  random, 
bat  selected  on  a  principle,  and  arranged  in  due  order  and  depend- 
ence. But  this  requires  no  ordinary  ability,  and  the  distribution  of 
things  into  thoir  j»ro]>or  classes  is  one  of  the  last  nnd  most  ditlicult 
fruits  of  philoso]>hy.  In  fhe  second  place,  there  are  ani'Tti-'-  our 
prejudices,  or  pretended  cognitions,  a  g^eat  many  hasty  conclusions, 
the  investigation  of  which  rerjuires  mucli  j)rofouiid  thought,  skill, 
and  acquired  knowledge.  Now,  from  both  of  these  considerations, 
it  is  evident  that  to  commence  philosophy  by  such  a  review,  it  is 
nec^sary  for  a  man  to  be  a  philosopher  before  he  can  attempt  to 
become  one.  The  precept  of  Besoartes  is,  therefore,  either  nnrea* 
aonable^  or  it  Is  too  nnconditlonally  expressed.  And  this  latter 
altematiTe  ia  tme. 
What  can  be  rationally  required  of  the  atodent  of  philosophy,  is 
not  a  preliminary  and  absolntci  bnt  a  gradual 

A  grmduBl  and  pro-  .      "  .  -         .   a*  t* 

giMrfv^riiraeirtioocr  progressive  abrogation,  of  prejudices.  It 

pi^ucUcc*  all  that  «n  oan  Only  be  required  of  Jiim,  that,  when,  in  the 
be  required  of  the  eta-     eouMC  of  his  Study  of  philosophy,  he  meets  with 

a  proposition  which  has  not  been  already  suffi- 
ciently sifted, —  (whether  it  has  been  elaborated  as  a  principle  or 
admitted  as  a  conclusion),  —  he  should  pause,  discuss  it  witliout 
prf'i'ossession,  and  lay  aside  for  future  considrrntif)n  all  thit  fi  i  -  not 
bi  .  II  >ul)jected  to  a  searching  scrutiny.  'I'lu;  precejit  of  Descurtesj, 
whtu  rightly  explained,  corresponds  to  that  of  St.  Paid  :*  "If  any 
man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  worM,  let  him  become  a 
fool,  that  he  may  be  wise,"  that  is,  let  him  not  rely  more  on  the 
opiuious  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  and  in  favor  of  which  he 
and  those  around  him  arc  prejudiced,  than  on  ao  many  visicms  of 
imagination ;  and  let  him  examine  them  with  die  same  cirenraspec- 
tion  as  if  he  were  assured  thai  they  contain  some  tmth  among 
mnoh  ftlsehood  and  many  extravaganoes.* 
Frooeeding  vow  to  the  second  dass  of  the  Sonroes  of  Error, 


1  8c«  Led.  o«  ilffiir^piiilifM, p>  a <af. -.-Mbw  ll,  wHk  mm  rilskfc  ttmOKW,  taken  Trom 
>lCor.  lU.  18.  CMMMi,  J;««^,  (.UL,pMCli.,«h.6,p.a68 

S  This  criUoiua  of  tlic  prtcept  of  DcaosrtM   m  «f A». 
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irlii«h  are  ibimd  in  tiie  Mind  HwU^  I  iluJi  oomnmieg  with 
fikUowing  pangnph : 

%  XCIV.  The  Soaroes  of  Error  \rhich  arise  from  the  Con* 
stitution,  Habits,  an<l  Reciprocal  Relations 


o^t^J^AlfniTTom  powers  of  CV^nition,  Feeiit.g,  and 

um  p«w*ra  of  Oogni-     Dcsirc,  inay  be  subdividetl  into  two  kind*?. 

The  first  of  these  coubistii  in  tiic  ujidue  |»re- 
ponderance  ul  the  Affective  Elements  of 
mind  ^thc  Desires  and  Fecliugs)  over  Liie  Cognitive ;  the  sec- 
ond, in  the  weakness  or  inordinate  strengtii  of  some  one  or 
oiher  of  the  Cognitive  Fnonltiei  thttUidYeti 

Aflbotion  Is  that  state  of  nund  in  whieh  the  Feelings  and  Desires 
exert  an  inflnenoe  not  under  the  control  of  rea* 
ExvHcBfion.  gQQ.  1,^  other  words,  a  t  n  lr  ncy  bj  which  the 

tmuuTtttlH^^^  intellect  is  impeded  in  its  endeavor  to  think  an 
Um.  objeet  as  that  object  really  is,  and  eompelled 

to  think  it  in  conformity  with  some  view  pre> 
scribed  by  the  pnssion  or  [nivate  interest  of  the  subject  thinking. 
The  human  miud,  when  unruffled  by  passion,  may  be  compared 
)     to  a  calm  sen.    A  calm  sea  is  a  clear  mirror,  iii 
which  the  sun  and  clouds,  in  which  the  forms 
of  heaven  and  earth,  are  reflected  back  jire- 
cisely  as  they  are  prewnted.    r>ut  let  a  wind  arise,  and  the  smooth, 
clear  suiiaoe  of  the  water  is  lifted  into  billows  and  agitated  into 
ibam.  It  no  more  reflects  the  snn  and  eloadsi  the  fenns  of  hesTea 
and  esith,  or  it  lefleots  them  only  as  distorted  and  broken  images. 
In  like  manner^  the  tranquil  mind  reoeives  and  reflects  the  worid 
without  as  it  truly  te;  but  let  the  wind  of  passion  blow,  and  eveiy 
ol^eot  is  fsfiresented,  not  as  it  ezists»  but  in  the  oolors  and  aspeots 
BoetbtaiqaoMd.      Bud  partial  phases  in  which  it  pleases  the  sub- 
ject to  regard  it»  The  state  of  passion  and  its 
influence  on  the  Cognitiye  Faoulties  are  truly  pictured  b j  Boethiaa.^ 

•*  NubibuH  atris  Parquc  screuia 

Contlittt  iiuilam  Uivda  dielMU, 

FtaodMW  iMMnm  Vox  mmoIhio 

fiidsifthmmi.  floidMa  eoBiio, 

fli  nam  toIvmib  TWUst  clMa*. 
TeiMdasamier 

Wwinit  wmm,  Ta  <|tioqM  vft 

T]tMsdn4mB.  LanUneckio 
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Ccrnere  vmrn,  Spcmquo  Aigato, 

Tramitc  recto  •  Ncc  dolor  adsit, 

Cnrpore  callem :  Kabila  mens  est, 

(i.iinlia  pclle,  Vinctaque  frenls, 

I'ulic  liiuurem,  Uhm:  ubi  regnant," 

Ereiy  error  oonuits  in  this,— tbat  ve  tak»  something  for  non- 
existent*  becsnse  we  have  not  become  aware  of 

Krror  limited  to  existence,  and  that*  in  place  of  this  existent 
something,  we  fill  np  the  premises  of  a  probable 

rcnsonrng"  with  something  else. 

I  have  hero  rinnted  the  possibility  of  error  to  Probable  Reason- 
ing, for>  in  Intuition  and  Demonstration,  there  is  but  little  possi- 
bility of  important  error.  Ilobhes  indeed  asserts  that  had  it  been 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  those  in  authority,  that  the  throe  angles 
of  a  triangle  should  be  equal  to  two  right  angle*!,  this  truth  would 
have  been  long  nijo  proscribed  as  heresy,  or  ns  high  treas^on.'  This 
may  V>o  nn  ingenious  illustration  »>f  tlio  liliinl  tendency  of  the  ]''is- 
.siuns  {o  ■^iiliiii?;»te  intelHtrence ;  but  we  .sliuuld  take  it  lor  nioru  tliau 
was  inteiitled  by  iu  autljor,  were  we  to  take  it  as  more  than  an  in<^e- 
niotis  exaggeration.  Limiting,  therefore,  error  to  probable  iuferencu 
(and  this  consUtutes,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
department*  the  whole  domain  of  hnman  reasoning),  we  have  to 
inqnii-c,  How  do  the  Passions  influence  ns  to  the  assnmption  of 
ihlse  premises?  To  estimate  the  amount  of  probability  for  or 
against  a  given  proposition,  requires  a  tranquil,  an  unbiassed,  a 
comprehensive  consideration,  in  order  to  take  all  the  relative  ele- 
ments of  judgment  into  due  account.  But  this  requisite  state  of 
mind  is  disturbed  when  any  interesti  any  wish*  is  allowed  to 
interfere. 

%  XCV.  The  disturbing  Passions  may  be  reduced  to  four: 
Precipitancy,  Sloth,  Hope  aud  Feur,  Self- 

alons,  aa  souroea  of  loVC. 

ftM^'iiduMd  to  restless  anxiety  for  a  dedsion  be- 

gets impatience,  which  decides  before  the 
preliminary  inquiry  is  concluded.  This  is  I'veeipitancy. 

8*.  The  same  result  is  the  effbot  of  Sloth,  which  dreams  on 
in  conformity  to  custom,  without  subjecting  its  belieft  to  the 
test  of  active  observation. 

Z\  The  restlessness  of  Hope  or  Fear  impedes  observation, 
distracts  attention,  or  forces  it  only  on  what  interests  the  pas- 

ilMtetkasPort  I.  clulk— 
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8lon;^fli0  Banguinc  looking  on  only  whst  harmonizes  wfth 
bis  hopes,  tho  diflldeBt  aalj  on  what  aeoords  with  his  feara. 

4'.  Self-love  perverts  our  estimate  of  probability  by  cansing 
tis  to  rate  the  grounds  of  jiulgment,  not  according  to  tlicir  real 
influence  ou  the  truth  of  tlic  decision,  but  aooording  to  tb«ir 
beariag  on  our  personal  interests  therein. 


In  regard  to  Impatience  or  Precipitation,  —  "  all  is  the  canse  of 
this  which  determmes  our  choice  ou  one  side 
f*^^***  rather  than  another.    An  imagination  excites 

pleasure,  and  because  it  excites  pleasure  ire 
yield  ourselves  up  to  it.  We  suppose,  for  example,  that  we  ara  all 
tbat  we  OQght  to  be^  and  wbyf  Because  tbia  supposition  gives  as 
pleasure.  Tbis^  in  some  dispositioDfly  is  one  of  the  greatest  obato- 
des  to  impioTeinent;  for  he  who  entertains  it,  thinks  there  ia  no 
aeoesslty  to  labor  to  become  what  he  la  already.  *I  bdieve^'  aayt 

Seneca*^  *that  many  had  it  in  their  power  to 
have  attained  to  wisdom,  had  they  not  been 
impeded  by  the  belief  that  wisdom  they  had  already  attained.* 
^Mnltos  pnto  ad  sapientiam  potuisse  pervenire^  nisi  putassent  ae 

pervcnissc.' "  *  Erasmus  gives  the  following  aa 
the  principal  advice  to  a  yotmg  votary  of  learn- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  his  .stu<lie.s:  "To  read  the  most  learned  books, 
to  converse  with  tlie  most  learned  men;  butj  sbOTO  all,  nevcr  tO 
conceit  that  lie  himself  was  learned."  * 

**  From  the  same  cause,  men  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
dying  old,  although  few  attaiu  to  longevity. 
Th<^Jess  probable  the  event,  the  more  certain 
are  they  of  ita  ooeurrenoe ;  and  why  f  Because  the  imagination  of 
it  is  agreeable.  'Decrepitt  seoee  paueonim  annorom  aooessionem 

Totis  mendicant;  minorsa  nata  aetpsoa  esse 
fingunt;  mendado  ubt  blandiontnr;  et  tarn  Iip 
benter  lUlnnt,  qnam  si  fiita  una  decipiant*'**^  ^^Pveaehers,'*  says 

Montaigne,  are  aware  that  the  emotion  which 
arises  dunng  their  sermons  antmatea  themseivea 
to  belief;  and  we  are  conscious  that  when  roused  to  anger  we  a|^]y 


1  De  IVatifmU/lAtc  Animi,  e.  1.  —  I'n. 
«  CnwMB,  X^fftgw,  t.  ili.,  iNut  ii.  «b.  7,  p> 
ST.  — 8». 

8  "  .Toiiimon  Ak'xaiiifer  BrMricanoa  ropivit 
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TMfMmditm  tempore:  d  dfl«lto  MridM  eoa* 
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fmmlTM  man  inienU^  to  the  defimoa  of  our  HhenB^  and  embraee  it 
with  greater  Tebemeiiee  and  approbatioa,  than  we  did  when  our 
mmd  was  cool  and  unruffled.  Yoa  aimply  state  yonr  case  to  an 
adyocDte;  be  replies  with  hesitation  and  doubt;  yon  are  aware  that 
it  is  indifferent  to  him  whether  he  undertakes  the  defence  of  the  one 
aide  or  of  the  other ;  but  have  you  once  fee'd  him  well  to  take  your 
case  in  hand  ;  he  hei^iiis  to  feel  an  interest  In  it ;  his  will  is  ani- 
mated. His  reason  ami  his  science  becotnc  also  animated  in  jno- 
portion.  Your  case  presents  itself  to  his  understanding  as  a 
nianifest  and  induhitable  triitli ;  he  now  sees  it  in  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent light,  and  ;eally  believes  that  you  have  law  and  justice  on 
your  side."^  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  Montaisrne  was  hini- 
eelf  a  lawyer,  —  he  had  been  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliameul  of 
Boidean& 

It  m^t  aeem  that  Predpitate  Dogmatiam  and  an  inelination  to 
Skepticism  vera  opposite  eharaoters  .of  mind. 
pNdpiiato  Ohm^    They  are,  boweyer,  closely  allied,  if  not  merely 
^L^^'lt "  IL^  ^jTo  ^  disposition.  This  is  indeed 

iihfnimifc  confessed  by  the  dcepde  Montaigne.'  **fhe 

most  nneaay  condition  fi;»r  me  is  to  be  kept  in 
anspense  on  argent  occasions,  and  to  be  agitated  between  fiaar  and 
hope.  Deliberation,  even  in  things  of  li^^test  moment,  is  very 
tnmblesome  to  me;  and  I  find  my  mind  more  put  to  it,  to  nndeigo 
the  various  tumbling  and  tossing  of  doubt  and  consultation,  than  to 
set  np  it.«?  rest,  and  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  shall  happen,  after  the 
die  tlirowTi.  Few  passions  break  my  sleep ;  but  of  dellberatioDS, 
the  least  disturbs  mc." 

Precipitation  is  no  incurable  disease.  Xliero  is  for  it  one  sure 
and  simple  remedy,  if  properly  applied.  It  is 
only  required,  to  speak  with  Confucius,  nianfully 
to  restrain  the  wild  horse  of  precipitancy  by  the 
curb  of  consideration,  —  to  weigh  the  reasons  of  decision,  each  and 
all,  in  the  balance  of  cool  investigation,  —  not  to  allow  ourselv^  to 
dedde  untU  a  dear  coneeioiiaDesa  has  declared  these  reasons  to  be 
tnie, — to  be  sofllolent;  and,  finally,  to  throw  oat  of  acoonnt  the 
snffrages  of  aelfJove^  prepossession,  of  passion,  and  to  admit 
only  those  of  reflection,  of  experience^  and  of  evidence.  This 
lemedy  is  certain  and  eflbetnaL  In  theoiy.  it  is  satisftctory,  bat 
its  praedcal  application  requires  a  moral  rseolntlon,  ibr  the  acqnisi* 
tion  of  which  no  precept  can  be  given. 

In  the  second  place^  Sloth  is  likewise  a  canae  of  piedpitation, 
and  it  deserrea  the  more  attention  as  it  ia  a  oaose  of  eoror  exiremely 

.     1  £H«nj,  L.  U.  oh.  12.  Qnoted  by  Croueu,  I.  c.—Ed.        i  Suai$,  L.  ii.  e.  17.  —  £p> 
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^roquenty  and  one  of  which  wc  are  ourselves  less  aware,  anrl  which 

is  less  notorious  to  otlicrs.    We  feel  it  fatiLruiiiij 
1.  Slotli.  -3 
to  contimu'  :ni  in vestiy:ation,  therefore  we  do 

not  imrsuc  it;  but  as  it  is  itiortilyitii^  to  ihink  that  we  have  lor 

botc'd  in  vain,  we  easily  admit  the  lluttering  illusion  th.it  we  have 

succeeded.    By  the  influence  of  this  disposition  it  ottca  h;ij;}>ens, 

that,  after  having  rejected  what  first, presented  itself,  —  af  ter  having 

rejected  a  second  time  and  a  third  time  what  snbscquently  turned 

u|>,  because  not  sufficiently  applicable  or  certain^  we  get  tired  of  the 

investigation,  and  perhaps  pat  up  with  the  fourth  suggeation,  which 

is  not  better,  haply  even  worse,  than  the  preceding;  and  tiiis 

simply  because  it  has  come  into  the  mind  when  more  exhausted 

and  less  acrupnlous  than  it  was  at  the  commencement.''^  **Tho 

volition  of  tliat  man,"  says  Seneca,  "is  often 

senoca  quoted.  frustrated,  who  undeitakcs  not  what  is  easy,  but 
who  wishes  what  ho  undertakes  to  be  easy.  As  often  as  you 
attempt  anything,  compare  together  yourself,  the  end  M'hich  yon 
pro[)osp,  and  the  means  by  which  it  if:  to  be  ricconiplished.  For  the 
ropontanco  of  nn  unfiiiislicd  work  make  you  rash.  An'l  here  it 
is  of  conscqueiK  I'  \\ii<  ther  a  man  be  of  a  fervid  or  of  a  cold,  of  on 
as]»iring  or  of  a  liuiiiblo,  disposition."* 

To  remedy  thite  lailing  it  is  necessary,  in  conformity  with  this 
advice  of  Seneca,  to  consult  our  i'urccs,  and  tliO" 
nvnoMdy*  time  we  can  afford,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 

subjects  on  which  we  enter.  We  ouglit  to  labor  only  at  intervals, 
to  avoid  the  tedium  and  disquiet  consequent  on  unremitted  appli- 
cation; and  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  any  thought  which 
may  please  us  vehemently  at  the  moment,  until  the  preposses- 
sion in  ita  fiivor  has  subsided  with  the  animation  whidi  gave  it 
birth.  , 

The  two  Causes  of  premature  Judgment  ~  the  affections  of 
Impatience  and  Sloth  —  being  considered,  I 

3.  Hope  una  1  tar.  ^     xi.     ^t.'    i       •     •   i       /•  n      •  i, 

pass  on  to  the  third  principle  of  Fassion,  by 
which  the  intellect  is  turned  aside  from  the  path  of  truth, I 
mean  the  disturbing  influence  of  Hope  and  Fear.  These  passions, 
though  reciprocally  contrary,  determine  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
dclibi-rations  of  the  UndcrstaiHlinsr,  and  are  equally  nnfivorablo  for 
the  intercut  of  truth.  In  inrniing  a  just  coni'lusion  upon  a  (jnestion 
of  pidlialile  ii-asoning,  lliaL  ii<,  where  the  grounds  oi'  decision  are 
not  lew,  palpable,  and  of  determinate  effect, —  and  such  questions 

1  Croii«%  Ugigfmt  t.  lU,  ftrt  M.  ah.  7,t.  t  De  Ira,L.  Ui,  cf.  Qsotod  bgr  CwwMk 
in.— Bd.  Xi«r>f*«i  t.iU.p.808.— Sd. 
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may  bo  said  to  be  those  alone  on  which  ililTciences  of  opinion  may 
nnaOf  and  are,  oonseqnently,  those  alone  which  require  for  tiieir 
aolutioQ  any  high  degree  of  obaervation  and  ingenuity, — in  sueh 
questions  hope  and  fear  exert  a  veiy  strong  and  a  very  un&vorable 
influence.  In  these  questions  tt  is  requisite,  In  the  first  place,  to 
seek  out  the  premises;  and,  in  the  second,  to  draw  the  conclusion. 
Of  theee  requisites  the  first  is  the  more  important,  and  it  is  also  by 
far  the  more  difficult. 

Kow  the  passions  of  Hope  and  Fear  operate  severally  to  prevent 
the  iiiti  lli'ct  from  discovering  all  the  elements 

iiow  uopp  niu!  r.  nr     of  decitiiou,  which  ought  to  be  considered  in 

opente  uufavorabijr  forming  a  cofTect  Conclusion,  and  cause  it  to 
011  tlM  Uiidwstuidp  ,  11-11 

lalvO  into  account  those  only  which  harmonize 

with  that  conclusion  to  M'hicli  the  actuating 
pf^«;«?ion  is  inclined.  And  here  the  pns<?jon  n|,t'r;iU's  in  two  ways. 
In  tfie  fu-^t  j)lace,  it  tends  so  t*>  <l«it'i mine  iliv  ui«sociations  of 
thoUL;lit,  that  only  those  media  of  proof  are  siiLruested  or  calU'd 
into  cunseiousness,  which  t»u]>port  the  conclufaioii  to  which  the 
passion  tends.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  media  of  proof  by 
which  a  counter  conclusion  is  supported  ai'e  brought  before  the 
mind,  still  the  mind  is  influenced  by  tlie  passion  to  look  on  their 
.leu.  i  }  with  douht,  and,  if  such  cannot  be  questioned,  to  undervalue 
their  inferential  importance ;  whereas  it  is  moved  to  admit,  without 
hesitation,  thcne  media  of  proof  which  favor  the  cooclunon  in  the 
Interest  of  our  hope  or  fear,  and  to  exaggerate  the  cogency  with 
which  they  establish  this  result.  Either  passion  looks  exclusively 
to  a  single  end,  and  exclusively  to  the  means  by  which  that  single 
end  is  acconiplishe<l.  Thus  the  Stinguine  temperament,  or  the 
mind  under  the  hal>itual  ))re<lomtnance  of  hope,  sees  only  and 
magnifies  all  that  militates  in  favor  of  the  wished^tbr  consum- 
mation, which  alone  it  contemplates;  whereas  the  melaneholio 
temj'onvmonr,  or  the  nund  under  the  habitual  predominance  of 
fear,  is  wiioll}  of-nijiied  w  ifli  the  flrornlcfl  isstjp,  views  only  what 
tends  to  its  I'ultllnicnt,  while  it  exaLTu'erates  tlie  jnissible  into  tho 
probable,  the  probable  into  tiie  ceit;un.  Thus  it  is  that  whatever 
conclusion  we  greatly  hope  or  greatly  fear,  to  that  conclusion  we 
are  dispose<l  to  leap;  and  it  has  bec»»uie  almost  proverbial,  that 
men  lightly  believe  both  what  they  wish,  and  what  they  dread,  to 
be  true. 

But  the  influence  of  Hope  on  our  judgments,  inclining  us  to  find 
whatever  we  wish  to  find,  in  so  ikr  as  this  arises  from  the  illusion 
of  Self-love^  is  comprehended  in  this, —  the  fouilh  cause  of  £rror» 
—  to  which  I  now  proceedr 
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Se1f-]ove,  under  wbieh  I  kdade  Hie  dbporfttmui  of  Vatthf, 

and.  in  ffenenl,  all  tboM  which  indine  na  to 
attribnta  an  nndoe  weight  to  thoee  opiniooa  la 
which  we  feel  a  penonal  intereaty »  by  far  the  moat  extenatve  and 
influential  in  the  way  of  reaaon  and  truth.  In  Tirtne  of  thia  prinei* 
pie,  whatever  ia  oars  whatever  ia  adopted  or  patronhted  by  n% 
whatever  belongs  to  those  to  whom  we  are  attadied  — ia  either 
gratuitooaly  clothed  with  a  character  of  truth,  or  its  pretensiona  to 
be  accotinted  trae  are  not  scrutinized  with  the  requisite  rigor  and 
impartiality.  I  am  a  native  of  this  country,  and,  therefore,  not  only 
is  its  history  to  me  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest,  but  the  actions 
anfl  character  of  my  countnTiien  are  viewed  in  a  very  different 
H^lit  from  that  in  wliich  they  are  regarded  by  a  foreigner.  I  am 
liuni  and  bred  a  meuiher  of  a  religions  seet,  and  because  they  con» 
stiluti.'  my  creed,  I  find  the  tenets  of  this  sect  alone  in  conformity 
to  tlie  Word  of  God.  I  am  the  partisan  of  a  philosophical  doc- 
trine, and  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  reject  whatever  does  not  har- 
monize with  my  adopted  system. 
It  ia  the  part  of  a  philosopher,  says  AristoUo,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a 
philoaopher,  to  anbjugate  aelflove,  and  to  refitta^ 
jirtittM»t—ih  pvft*    |£  Qontrary  to  tmth,  not  only  the  opinions  of 

hia  fiiends,  hot  the  doetrinea  which  he  hiroaelf 
may  have  profeaied.*  It  ia  certain,  however,  that  philosophers — 
Ibr  philosophers  are  men  —  have  been  too  often  foond  to  r^;nlate 
their  oondnot  by  the  aame  oppoaite  prindple.  That  mm  pretended 

to  the  name  of  philoaopher,  who  scrupled  not  to 
iiia.tn.ffnm  of  tho     ^(M  lare  that  he  would  rather  be  in  the  Wfonff 

With  Plato  than  m  the  right  with  bts  oppo* 


nents.*  **Qial>ert  Yoetius  urged  Meineonus  to 

refute  a  work  of  Descartes  a  year  before  the  book  appeared,  and 
belore  he  had  himself  the  moans  of  judging  whether  the  opinions  it 
contained  were  right  or  wrong.  A  certain  professor  of  pliilosophy 
in  Padua  came  to  Galileo,  and  requested  that  he  would  explain  to 
him  the  moaning  of  the  ierm paralifwii^  :  which  In-  wished,  he  said, 
to  refute,  having  heard  that  it  was  opposed  to  Arisioile  s  doctrine 
touching  the  relative  situation  of  the  comets.  What  I  answered 
Galileo,  you  wish  to  controvert  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  you 
do  not  know!  Redi  tells  us  that  a  sturdy  reripatctie  of  his 
acquaintance  would  never  consent  to  look  at  the  heavens  through 
a  telescope,  lest  be  ahonld  be  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of 
the  new  ataiu  diaeovered  by  QalOeo  and  othera.  The  aame  Bedl 
ua  that  he  knew  another  Peripatetic^  a  staunch  advocate  of 
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the  AriifcoteHAii  dootrine  of  eqnivooil  gon^ratioii  (a  dootrint^  hj 
the  vay,  which  noir  agtin  divides  the  phjnologigts  of  Europe),  and 
wbci^  in  partieolart  mainUiiaed  that  the  green  frogs  which  appear 
vpon  a  shower  come  down  with  the  nttii»  who  would  not  be 
intliiced  himself  to  select  antl  examine  one  of  these  frogs.  And 
wliY?  Because  lie  was  unwilling  to  be  convicted  of  his  error,  by 
KeUi  s)tnwing  hiru  the  green  matter  in  the  slouiach,  au<l  its  feculiB 
in  the  lalcslines  of  the  animal."'  Thu  spirit  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  was,  however,  wholly  miijundcrstood  by  these  mistaken 
followeif5  ot^  Aristotle;  for  a  true  Aristotelian  is  one  who  libtens 
rather  to  the  voice  of  nature  than  to  the  precept  of  any  mantor, 
and  it  it>  well  expressed  iu  the  inuUo  of  the  great  Freuch  uuutonu&t, 
— Biolanos  est  Peripateticus ;  credit  ea,  et  ea  tantam,  ^use  vidit. 
Vlroiii  the  Mme  prineiple  prooeeds  the  aboM^  aad  •ometlmea  eveii 
the  peneoatioD,  which  the  didooyereia  of  new  tnithe  enooimter  firom 
those  who  oheriahed  opinbne  these  tniths  aohvert. 
In  like  manner,  aa  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  oar  own  optnioUt 
^   ,    ,  ^        '  we  are  inelined  to  resard  with  &vor  the  opbp 

Self-love  lead*  us  to,  ^  ^  ^ 

ngwd  «Mi  ftivor  tb*  0*  those  to  whom  we  are  attached  by  Io?e^ 

cptoiMM  fboie  to  gratitnde,  and  Other  conoiliatorya£foottons.  **We 
whom     «rt.  in  m^r     ^       ijjj^j       attachment  to  the  persons  of 

onr  mends,  ^ we  love  m  a  certain  sort  all  that 
belongs  to  them ;  and  as  men  generally  manift^^^t  sufficient  ardor  in 
support  of  their  opinions,  we  are  led  insensibly  by  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathy to  credit,  to  approve,  and  to  defend  these  also,  and  that  even 
more  jjassionately  than  our  friends  themselves.  We  bear  atfeetion 
to  othf'i-s  for  A  arions  rciisons.  The  ugreeinent  of  teniiters,  of  iucii- 
nntioiiii,  of  pursuits;  their  .'ippearanee,  their  manners,  their  virtue, 
the  partiality  which  they  have  shown  to  us,  the  services  we  have 
receivt'tj  at  their  hands,  and  many  other  pailicular  causes,  determine 
aud  direct  our  love. 
*^It  is  observed  by  the  great  Malebrancfae,*  that  If  any  of  our 

fiiends,  ^  any  even  of  those  we  are  disposed 
d«^'io  '^"^"^  «  opinion,  we  fiwtfawith 


lightly  allow  onrselves  to  be  persoaded  of  its 
truth.  This  opinion  we  accept  and  snpport,  without  tronbling  otuv 
selves  to  inqnire  whether  it  be  conformable  to  fact,  fireqaently  even 
•gainst  onr  oonscieaoe,  in  oonformity  to  the  darkness  and  oonfnsioa 


1  H^Rittras,  p.  399.  [Die  VerHun/Ufhrt,  ron    pabllahed  in  1766.  The  iboirt  flNir  SMOdotW 

*i/    .V   />•.    (Iltfrmann  Samurl  i;i  imui  us).    Rr«  all  taken  fron  this  work.  —  Ed.] 
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of  our  intellect,  to  tbe  ootroptton  of  our  liMrt,  and  to  the  adju- 
tages n^hich  we  hope  to  reap  fro^  our  fioUity  and  oomphiiaanoa.**^ 
The  inflnenoe  of  this  principle  b  seen  still  more  niaiiifo<:t]y  when 
tlio  passion  dianges;  fer  ihoagh  the  things 
Thi»  tbowK  eipe-    themselvea  remain  unaltered,  onr  judgmenta 
Am  diaiiffM.  concerning  them  are  tot«ally  reversed.  How 

often  do  wc  behold  persons  who  cnnnot,  or  wHl 
not,  rccocrnizo  a  siriirle  iiuod  nualitv  in  an  imlivulual  from  tlu-  nio- 
mvut  he  has  ehanecd  to  incur  their  tlislike,  and  who  are  e\  (  a  rea<ly 
to  adopt  opiuions,  merely  because  opposed  to  others  maintained  hy 
•  the  object  of  their  aversion?    The  celebrated 

AtnaalA  bolte  tiiat     Arnawld  *  goes  so  iUr  even  as  to  assert,  that  men 

are  naturally  envious  and  jealous;  tlial  it  is  with 
pain  they  endure  the  contemplation  of  others  in 
the  enjoyment  of  advantages  which  they  do  not  themselves  possess; 
and,  as  the  knowledge  of  tmth  and  the  power  of  enlightening  man- 
kind is  of  one  of  these^  that  they  hare  a  secret  inolination  to  de- 
prive them  of  that  glory.  This  aooordingly  often  determines  them 
to  eontrovert  without  a  ground  the  opinions  and  discoveries  of 
others.  8elf4ove  accordingly  often  aiguea  thus:  —  *This  is  an 
opinion  which  I  have  originated^  this  is  an  opinion,  therefore,  which 
is  trae;'  whereas  the  natural  malignity  of  man  not  less  frequently 
fng^stB  such  anoth(*^:  *It  is  another  tlian  I  who  has  advanced  this 
doctrine;  this  doctrine  is,  therefore,  false.' 

We  may  distinguish,  however,  from  malignant  or  envious  contra- 
diction another  passion,  which,  though  more 
The  lor*  of  JXtgrn-      rrenerous  in  its  nature  nnd  not  simplv  a  mode  of 

Self-love,  tends,  neverth*  li  ss,  equally  to  divert 
us  from  the  straight  road  of  truth,  —  I  mean  Pugnaeiiy,  or  the  love 
of  Disputation.  Under  the  intluence  of  this  passion,  we  propose 
as  our  end  victory,  not  truth.  We  insensihiy  become  aecu.stomed 
to  find  a  reason  for  any  oj^inion,  and,  in  plaein^  ourselves  above  all 
reasons,  to  surrender  our  belief  to  none.  Thus  it  is  why  two  dis- 
putants SO  rarely  ever  agree,  and  why  a  question  is  aeldom  or  never 
decided  in  a  discussion,  where  the  combative  dispositions  of  the  rea- 
soners  have  once  been  ronsed  into  activity.  In  controversy  it  ia 
always  easy  to  find  wherewithal  to  reply;  the  end  of  the  parties  is 
not  to  avoid  error,  but  to  impose  ailenoe ;  and  they  are  less  ashamed 
of  continuing  wrong  than  of  confessing  that  they  are  not  right.' 

1  Cto, A'niiiiffi  XjfipM,  |>Mt  a.,  oh.  yfiL,  p,  9  V  Art  >ff  /i  <rr.  p.  iii.  ch.  20.  CT.  Tnrf}^ 
288.  —  Ed.  IfouptiU  Logiqut^  part  iL,  «b.  9,  p.  811,  Tarii, 
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These  affeciiooB  rony  be  Rnid  to  be  the  immediate  causes  of  all 

error.    Otlicr  causes  there  are,  but  not  immcdi- 
Tbeiw  affection.  ti*e  j.^,.      Loffic  dotects  the  sonr.H  s-  of 

our  false  ju<luiiR'iit<5  and  shows  tluir  remedies, 
Freiimiuary  condJ-     it  must  carefully  iiK  iilcntc  that  no  precautionary 
tknt  requinite  for  tbe     precept  for  p:u  t  icuiar  cuaes  can  avail,  nnl<'«*«  the 
«fllfliM«7  of  prMcpb     ijy„,,st  iiriiiciple  of  the  evil  be  discoveiv  l,  and 

ajptioft  UM  tCltlOM  of 

gffQf^  a  cure  applied.    You  must,  therefore,  as  you 

would  remain  fi-ce  from  the  hallucination  of 
&lse  opinion,  be  ooQTinced  of  the  ftbsolote  necessity  of  following 
out  the  investigation  of  evL  i  y  juestion  ealmljr  and  without  passion. 
Ton  must  learn  to  ])uraue,  and  to  estimate^  troth  without  distracdoik 
or  hiaa.  To  this  there  is  required,  as  a  primary  condition,  the  un* 
shackled  freedom  of  thought,  the  eqasl  glance  which  can  take  in 
the  whole  sphere  of  oheervation,  the  cool  determination  to  pursae 
the  tnith  whithersoever  it  ipaj  lead;  and,  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, llie  disposition  to  feel  an  interest  In  truth  and  in  truth  alone. 
If  perchance  some  collateral  interest  may  first  prompt  ns  to  the 
inquiry,  in  our  general  interest  for  truth  we  must  repress^,  —  we  must 
forget,  this  interest,  until  the  inquiry  be  concluded.  Of  what 
account  arc  the  most  venerated  opinions  if  they  V»o  untrue?  At 
best  they  are  only  \ cncralilc  dehisions.  He  who  allows  himsrlf  lo 
be  ;i<  tun1od  in  his  scieulitic  procedure  by  any  partial  interest,  can 
never  (dit.iiii  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  he  has  to  take 
into  account,  antl  always,  therefore,  remain??  iiu  ;iji;ible  of  discrimi- 
nating, with  accuracy,  error  Iruui  truth.  The  iiulependent  thinker 
must,  iu  uU  li'is  inquiries,  subject  himself  to  the  genius  of  truth,— 
must  be  prepared  to  follow  her  footsteps  without  ffiltering  or  hesita- 
tion. In  the  consotonsness  that  tmth  is  the  noblest  of  ends,  and 
that  he  pnrsnes  this  end  with  honesty  and  devotion,  he  will  dread 
no  consequences, — for  he  relics  upon  the  tmth.  Does  he  compass 
the  truth,  he  congratulates  himself  upon  his  success ;  does  he  fall 
short  of  its  attainment,  he  knows  that  even  his  present  fidlnro  will 
ultimately  advance  him  to  the  reward  he  merits.  Err  he  may,  and 
thst  perhaps  frequently,  but  he  will  never  deceive  himsel£  We 
cannot,  indeed,  rise  superior  to  our  limitary  nature,  we  cannot, 
therefore,  be  reproached  for  failure  ;  but  we  are  always  responsible 
for  the  calmness  and  impartiality  of  our  researches,  and  these  alone 
render  us  worthy  of  success.  But  though  it  be  mnnift":t,  that  to 
attain  the  truth  we  must  follow  whithersoever  the  truth  may  lead, 
still  mf»n  ill  p'licral  ;ire  found  to  yield  not  an  alisolute,  hut  only  a 
restTii  tcd,  ohiMliciico  to  the  j»rccept.  'riicy  cnpitMlafo,  and  do  not 
uncouditioually  surrender.    I  give  up,  but  my  cherished  dogma  iu 
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religion  must  not  be  canvassed,  says  one;  —  my  political  principles 
are  above  iiupiiiy,  ami  must  be  exeini>te(l,  sny^j  a  second;  —  my 
country  is  iho  laii«l  of  lands,  this  cnntiot  be  disailusved,  cries  n  third; 
—  niv  order,  mv  vocation,  is  undoubted Iv  the  noblest,  exclaim  a 
fourth  and  titlh  ;  —  only  do  not  require  that  we  should  confess  our 
having  erred,  is  the  cundltion  which  many  insist  on  stipulatiag. 
Above  fdl,  that  resolve  of  mind  is  difficult,  which  is  ready  to  sur- 
render all  fond  ooDTicdons,  and  is  prepared  to  recommenoe  inveati- 
gation  the  moment  that  a  fiindamental  error  in  the  former  ayttem 
of  belief  has  been  deteeted.  These  are  the  principal  grounds  why^ 
among  men,  opmion  is  so  widely  separated  from  opinion;  and  why 
the  elearest  demonstration  is  ao  fieqoently  for  a  season  frnatrated 
of  viotoiy. 

y».  jccnrL  mm  ^  XCVX  Against  the  Enrofs  which  arise 
aerainit  Error*  tKm.  fvoTd  the  AfTections,  there  may  be  given 
th«  A^eeuoa-  foUowing  rules : 

1®.  When  the  error  has  arisen  from  the  influence  of  an 
active  affection,  the  decisive  judgment  is  to  be  annulled  ;  the 
Tuind  is  then  to  be  freed,  as  i'ar  as  ]t()ssible,  from  jiassioTi,  nrid 
the  process  of  inipiiry  to  l)e  recoinmenoed  as  soon  as  the  i^ei^ui- 
site  tranquillity  has  been  restored. 

2".  When  the  error  has  arisen  from  a  relaxed  enthusiaaui  for 
knowledge,  we  uiuj?t  reanimate  this  interest  by  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  paramount  dignity  of  truth,  and  of  the  lofty 
destination  of  onr  intelleotnal  nature. 

A*.  In  testing  the  aeeuraoy  of  onr  judgments,  we  must  be 
partieularly  suspicions  of  those  results  whieh  aooord  with  our 
private  inolinalaons  and  predominant  tendenciea. 

Theae  rake  le^nire  no  comment. 
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LECTURE  XXX. 

MODIFIED  STOIOHEIOI^OGY. 

SECTION  II.— ERROR— ITS  CAXTSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

B.— AS  m  Tm  COQUITIOHS,  F££LINGS,  ASD  D£SIR£S. 

n  — WEAKNESS  AND  DISFBOPOBTIOIIED  8TBEN0TH  OF  THE 

7ACUIiTIBS  OW  KNOWIXDGE. 

I  irow  go  on  to  the  Second  Head  of  the  class  of  Errors  fonnded 
on  the  Natural  Constitution,  the  Acquired  Hab- 
Weaknms  and  Dto-     i^s,  and  the  Reciprocal  Relations  of  our  Cogni- 
JJ^^;^''^^^,^^^     tive  and  Affective  Powers,  that  is,  to  the  Causes 
EmmrMg^  '    of  Error  which  ori-^nMato  in  the  Weakness  or 

Disproportioned  Strength  of  one  or  more  of 
our  Faculties  of  Knowledge  themselves. 

Here,  ia  the  first  pluce,  I  might  consider  the  errors  which  have 
arisen  from  tlie  Limited  Nature  of  the  Human 
V«glMt  of  the  Intellect  in  general, —  or  i*ather  from  tiio  mis- 

„         ,  .  ,.  ^         takes  tliaL  hiive  been  made  bv  philosopliei-s  in 

HuinaD    IritcMect    ft  .  .      .  *  . 

■Murw  of  error.  denying  or  not  taking  this  liuiilod  nature  into 

aooonnt.'  The  illustration  of  this  sabject  is  one 
wbkik  is  relative  to,  and  snppoees  an  aoqnaintanee  with,  some  of 
the  abfltmsest  specalations  in  Philosophy,  and  which  belong  not  to 
Logic,  bat  to  Metaphysics.  I  shall  not,  therefore^  do  more  than 
simply  indieate  at  present,  what  it  will  be  proper  at  another  season 

fhUy  to  explain.  It  is  mani&st^  that,  if  the 
Ato^r*'^'*'**'**"    human  mind  be  limited,  — if  it  only  knowa  as 

it  is  conscious,  and  if  it  be  only  oonscioos,  as  it 
is  conscioQS  of  contrast  an^  opposition,— of  an  ego  and  non-ego,— 
if  this  supposition,  I  say,  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  those  philoso- 
pheiB  are  in  error,  who  Tirtoally  assnme  that  the  human  mind  is 


I  [On  this  mibjeet  iee  Cnwiiis.)  [Christian  wrlauigktit  der  mtnxUkkm  IB  iiwiif  fw.  f  411^ 
Aogiui  Criuiiu,  Wtg  tm  Qtwinktit  md  Ztt-    1st  ed.  1717.  —  £l>. 
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unlimited,  that  is,  that  the  human  riil!i  l  is  capable  of  a  knowledge 
Btipfrior  1«>  consciousness,  —  a  coLrnition  in  which  knowledge  and 
existence  —  the  Ego  nnd  non-Ego  —  God  and  the  creature  —  are 
identical;  that  is,  of  an  act  in  which  the  mind  is  the  Absolute,  and 
knows  the  Absolute.  Thih  philuhuphy,  the  statement  of  which,  as 
here  given,  it  would  require  a  long  commcntaiy  to  make  you  under- 
stand, is  one  which  has  for  many  years  been  tiiat  dominant  in  Ger- 
many ;  it  b  called  the  Philoaophy  of  the  Ahsobde^  or  the  J^hihto- 
2)hy  of  AJktohOe  IdeniUy,  This  Byatem,  of  vhicli  Schelling  and 
Hegel  are  the  great  rcpresentatiTes^  em  by  denying  the  limitation 
of  human  intelligenee  withont  pioo^  and  by  boldly  building  ite 
edifioe  on  this  gratuitous  negation.^ 
Bnt  there  are  other  forms  of  ph£U»ephy  which  err  not  in  aetnally 
poBtulatbg  the  infinity  of  mind»  but  in  taldng 
2  A  n, .  Mded  Ttew  a  one-«dcd  view  of  its  finitnde.  It  is  a 

of    tbe    liultude    of  \    p    .        ^  •  x.  t  ^i 

general  fact,  which  seems,  however,  to  have 


es(mped  the  observation  of  pliilosojihcrs,  that 
"whatever  we  can  positively  compass  in  thought, — whatever  we  can 
conceive  as  po^ssihle,  —  in  a  word,  the  omn'^  cogitahile^  lies  between 
two  extremes  or  jioles,  contradictorily  opposed,  and  one  of  which 
must  consei|uently  be  true,  but  ol"  neither  of  whieli  rci»nu;nant  oppo- 
sites  are  we  able  to  represent  to  our  mind  the  possibility.-    To  take 

one  example  out  of  many :  we  cannot  construe 
DliutMied  by  vsMxy-  mind  as  possible  the  absolute  connncuce- 

«noe  to  tbe  two  con-  * 

tnidiotoriet,— tbe  Ob-  meat  ol'  time;  but  we  arc  equally  unable  to 
■datewMUBBDoaBCBt,     thiuk  the  possibility  of  the  counter  alternative, 

—  infinite  or  absolute  non-oommenoement,  in 
e^imenwnwi    •     other  words,  the  infinite  regress  of  time.  Now 

it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  looked  merely  at  the 
one  of  these  contradictory  oppoeites  and  argued  thus :  whatever  is 
inoonoeivable  is  impossible^  the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is 
inconceivable,  therrfore  the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is 
impossible;  but,  on  the  principles  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded 
Hiddle,  one  or  other  of  the  two  opposite  contradictories  must  bo 
true  ;  therefore,  as  the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is  impossi- 
ble, the  absolute  or  infinite  non-commencement  of  time  is  neoee- 
cary:  —  I  say,  it  is  evident  that  this  reasoning  would  be  incompe- 
tent :ind  one-sided,  because  it  mi^rlit  be  converted;  for,  by  the  same 
one-sided  p-roeess,  the  opposite  conclusion  might  be  di'awu  in  ikvor 
of  the  absolute  commencement  of  time. 

I  See  DistrussioHSf  p.  19.  —  Eo. 

*8m  Diieiarimu,  p.SQl  it  ttg.^  jACtwm  m MtUjikj/Atitt  p. SW «<  wy.— Ed. 
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Kowv  the  unilateral  and  inooropeteDt  reasoning  whioh  I  have  here 
snppoeed  in  the  ease  of  time,  is  one  of  whioh 

t^plZ^'inCe'^  Necessitarian  is  guilty  in  his  nrgxxmont  to 

•r  fkm  KcMNhariui  prove  the  impoK^ibility  of  bumaii  volitions  being 
Argument  D»raiut.t  iiic  frt>(>.  Ho  oorrectly  layt  down,  as  the  foundation 
FreeOom^of  ui«  Uu-     ^£       roasomng,  two  projiositions  which  must 

at  once  bo  allowed :  1*,  That  the  notion  of  the 
lilx  rty  of  volition  involves  the  fJiij>f>o^itinn  of  an  absolute  com- 
nienccnient  of  ^•o1ition,  that  is,  of  a  vwlitiuu  w  hich  is  n  cmisr,  hit(  is 
not  itself,  cMwse,  nn  effect.    2^,  'rii:it  llit-  alisolute  coniinetice- 

nient  of  a  vuliti'in.  ur  uf  nuirht  t4se,  caimof  hr  conceived,  lliat  is, 
cannot  bo  diitdly  or  positively  thoucilil  as  possible.  far  he  is 
cont'd;  but  when  he  goes  on  tu  apply  these  principles  by  arguing 
(and  be  it  obsen'ed  this  s^yllogbm  lies  ut  the  root  of  all  the  reason- 
ings for  neee«uty),  Whaiecer  is  iticoneeivable  is  impoMxbU;  biU  tke 
tupposition  of  the  abaf^ute  oommeneemmt  qf  volition  is  inconceioei^ 
He;  therefore,  the  snj»pomtion  of  the  aheolute  commencement  of 
wilition  {the  condition  of  free  wUl)  U  impoeHUef — we  may  here 
demur  to  the  snmption,  and  ask  him,  —  Can  he  positiyely  conceive 
the  opposite  contradictory  of  the  absolnte  eommencement,  that  is, 
an  Infinite  aeries  of  relative  non-commencements?  If  he  answer^ 
as  he  mnst,  that  lie  cannot,  we  may  again  ask  hlffl,  —  By  what  right 
he  assumed  as  a  If  rvident  axiom  for  his  sumption,  the  proposition, 
—  that  ic/iotrcer  is  incmiceimiUe  is  inipossible,  or  by  what  right  ho 
could  Bubsume  his  minor  premise,  when  by  his  own  confes^i-ni  he 
allows  tlmt  the  opposite  contradictory  of  bis  minor  premise,  tiiat  is, 
tlie  vt  i y  )iro|»osilion  he  is  Ji]>:i«rogically  pn >\  Iiil',  i",  likewise,  iricon- 
ceivable,  and,  Ui^reforc,  on  the  principle  of  bis  sumption,  likewise 
impossible. 

The  same  inconsequence  would  equally  apply  to  the  Libertarian, 
who  should  attempt  to  prove  that  free-will  must 
Aaa  ta  tiM  «M*  «<    be  allowed,  on  the  ground  that  its  contradictory 
monl' ^^n'"i!^"^    opposite  ia  impossible,  because  inconceivable. 
¥n!«-«iu.  He  cannot  prove  his  thesis  by  sneh  a  process; 

in  fiust,  by  all  sijccnlative  reasoning  from  the 
MnditiottS  of  thought,  the  two  doctrines  are  in  mquiUbrio; — both 
are  eqaally  possible, — both  are  equally  inconoeivable.  It  is  only 
when  the  Libertarian  descends  to  ailments  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  the  Moral  Law  and  its  conditions,  that  he  ia  able  to  throw  in 
maoni  which  indinc  the  balance  in  his  fiivor. 

On  these  matters,  I  however,  at  present^  only  touch,  in  order  to 
show  you  under  what  head  of  £rror  these  raaaonings  woold  natn- 
xaUy  M. 
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Lfiaving^  tlMidbve^  or  adjourning,  the  consideratiiM  of  tbe  imbe- 
cility of  the  hamaa  iatollooi  in  gencml,  I  shall 

T^o^Z^SZ  "'''^  ^"^'^  "•^^     ^  •  ^^""^  ^^^''^'''^ 

lh«  Mvml  CogBMv«  tJie  Weakne?5!^  a?-  Disproportioned  Strength  of 
Fncn)M»«»,— »  Mom  the  scvcml  Counitivc  Faculties,  Now,  as  the 
of  Error.  Cognitive  Faculties  in  man  consist  jiaiily  of 

CofBttlve  FaeuJttei  certain  Lower  Powers,  which  he  jtossesses  in 
lodi^ilStaw common  with  other  sensible  existences,  namely, 

the  Presentative,  the  lietentive,  the  Representa- 
tive nn<l  tiie  Keprodnctive  Faculties,  and  partly  of  certain  Higher 
Powers,  iu  virtue  of  whicli  he  entere  into  the  rank  of  intelligent 
exiBtcnoes,  namely,  the  ElaboratiYe  and  IkgulatiYe  Eaenlttos,— il 
will  be  proper  to  oonaider  the  powers  of  theee  two  danes  ievmtl^ 
in  anooetnoD,  in  ao  fir  aa  they  may  afford  the  oanaea  or  ooottkm 
of  em>r* 

Of  the  lower  oUmm,  the  fini  fumlty  in  ofder  la  the  PresentatiTe 
or  AoqairitiTO  Faenity.  Tbii^  as  yoa  remember, 

I.  Tbe  Lower  cHf?,  |,  cUvided  into  two,  vi*,  into  the  fiiculty  wfaioh 
-LTto  i^n-enuure     ^^^^^  „         ^  phenomena  of  the  oatw 

world,  and  into  the  faculty  which  preaenta  m 
with  tbe  phenomena  of  the  inner.^   The  former  is  External  Fe^> 

ception,  or  External  Sense ;  the  latter  is  Self-consciousness,  Inter- 
nnl  Porreptio?),  or  Internal  Sense.  T  commence,  therefore,  with  the 
Faculty  of  Kxterual  PeroeptioQ,  in  relation  to  which  I  give  yon  the 
following  paragraph. 

%  XCVII.  When  aught  is  presented  through  the  outer 
senses,  there  are  two  conflitions  necessary 
9iM>.zovn>  (a)a»     ^-yj.  jj^j.  adequate  perception  : —  1°,  The  rela- 

terna!  Perepptlon,  —         ^  »  i  * 

tire  Organs  must  be  preeent,  and  in  a  oo»- 
dition  to  diaoharge  their  ibnotiona;  and  S% 
The  Oljeete  ihemaelvea  moat  bear  a  oectain  relation  to  tfaeae 
organs,  ao  that  the  latter  ahall  be  eoitably  afiboted,  and  thereby 
the  former  aoitabty  apprehended.  It  ia  pos^ble,  therefore, 
that,  partly  tbrongh  the  altered  condition  of  the  oifians,  partly 
throvgh  the  altered  aitnation  of  the  olijeets,  dissimilar  pre> 
•antatioiia  of  the  same,  and  aimilar  preae&tatimia  of  difibren^ 
olgeeta,  may  be  the  raanlt.* 

**In  the  fiiat  plaoe,  without  the  oigaaa  qieoially  snbsenrient  to 
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Sxttntfl  Pevoiptioii,— willMmt  the  ey«^  tlM  Mr,  ^  Benrible  p«r- 

oopticnM  of  a  pfeoSse  and  dctermiBato  ebanoter, 
Expiieatioa.  gQ^j^  fj^f  «zample,  AS  ooloT  or  sound,  are  not 

adequate  letiTttr  «f    «»ttp«^nt  to  man.   In  tho  Second  plaoe,  to  per- 
•  form  their  fitneUons^  tb«te  organs  most  be  in 


a  healthy  or  normal  state;  for  if  this  condition 
be  not  fulfilled,  the  presentations  wMch  they  furnish  are  null,  inoom- 
plete,  or  f'llso.    But,  in  tlie  tliird  place,  oven  if  the  organs  of  sense 

are  sound  and  perfert,  the  ol)jects  to  he  presented  and  perceived 
mnst  stand  to  these  organs  in  a  certain  relation,  —  must  bear  to 
them  a  eertain  pruj)ortion;  for,  otherwise,  the  oKjocts  eannot  hp  pre- 
sented at  all,  or  cannot  be  ])ereeiveil  wilhuuL  iliu.sion.  Tlie  buuiiils, 
for  example,  which  we  ate  to  hear,  must  neither  he  too  high  nor  too 
low  iu  quality  j  the  bodies  which  we  arc  to  sec,  must  neither  be  too 

near  nor  too  distant,  —  must  neither  be  too  fee- 
Po-ibie  iDMiM*  «r    ^j^,       ^  intensely  mDminated.  In  telation 

to  the  second  oondition,  there  are  given,  in  eon* 
•eqoenoe  of  the  altered  state  of  the  organs,  on  the  one  hand,  diflfer^ 
ant  preeentatiotts  of  the  same  olyect;— thoa  to  a  person  who  has 
vaxad  pnrhHnd,  his  fiiend  appears  as  an  ntter  stranger,  the  ey^ 
maw  presenting  its  olgects  with  less  clearness  and  distinctness.  On 
the  other  hand,  thei-o  are  given  the  same^  or  andistingnishably  staii« 
lar,  presentations  of  difierent  objects;  —  thus  to  a  person  in  the 
Jaandioe,  all  thii^  are  presented  yellow.  In  relation  to  the  third 
condition,  from  the  altered  position  of  objects,  there  are,  in  like 
manner,  determined,  on  tlie  one  hand,  different  presentations  of  the 
same  objects,  —  as  wlien  the  stick  which  appeal's  straight  in  the  air 
appears  crookrd  when  partially  immersed  in  water;  and,  on  the 
other  hfind,  iJentical  presentations  of  diil'erent  objects,  as  when  a 
man  and  a  horse  a|)])ear  iu  the  distance  to  be  so  similar,  that  thb 
.one  t  aiuiot  be  discriminated  from  the  other.  In  all  these  cases, 
these  illusions  are  determined,  —  illusions  which  may  eabiiy  become 
tiie  occasions  of  false  judgments."^ 
<*In  regard  to  the  detection  smsh  illnsions  and  ohviating  the 
error  to  which  they  lead,  it  behooves  ns  to  take 

TrrfTinffoTis  with  *  ^  11      •  ^*  i«r  •  ^i. 

new  to  the  det«^  ^  foUowmg  procantions.  We  mnst,  m  the 
•f  iDiiioM  of  tto  first  place,  examine  the  atate  of  the  organ.  If 
Bmma,  M»d  obrtattef  found  defective,  we  must  endeavor  to  restore  it 
IJly  iZ"  to  perfection;  hat  if  Uiis  cannot  be  done,  we 

most  ascertain  the  extent  aad  natnre  of  the 
evil,  in  order  to  be  npoa  our  guard  in  legaid  to  quality  and  degree 
af  the  iUae  preseatation. 
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"  In  tbe  second  place,  we  muit  enunioe  tho  relaii?e  sttwUioa  ot 
tho  object,  and  if  tbui  be  not  aocommodeted  to  the  organ,  we  mttst 
either  obvinto  the  diq>roportion  niid  remove  the  media  which  oqcSp 
sion  the  illusion,  or  repeat  the  observation  under  different  circum- 
stnnc<»«,  compare  these,  and  thus  o!)tnin  tho  meaiMl  of  miking 
ideal  ;(Msi iiictinn  of  the  disturbiug  causes."* 

jii  it  iinr-l  to  the  Other  l*rc«;entntive  Fncn1ty,~the  Faculty  of 
Self-cnn-'ri.nisiicss,- — Iiituriiiil  IVrccptioii,  or  Internal  Sense,  as  we 
know  less  ol"  tlie  mntcrinl  conditions  which  motlify  its  action,  we 
are  unable  lo  aaccrlaia  no  preciHcly  l]ie  nahne  oi'  the  illusions  of 
which  it  may  be  the  source.  lu  refcienco  to  this  subject  you  may 
take  the  £»Ilowing  paragraph. 

f  XCynL  The  ftonlty  of  Self^xmedonaneea,  or  Intenal 
Sense,  it  ial^ect  to  yarions  changes,  which 
Par.  xcvm.  o)    either  modify  oar  apprehenaiona  of  ohjects^ 
•aaMuworanoiw        inflnenoe  the  manner  in  which  we  jeoge 


oonceming  them.  In  eo  &r,  therefore^  as 
fkUo  jmigraenta  are  thoa  oooaeionad,  SelfcooBacjottanaaa  ia  a 
aonroe  of  error.* 

It  18  a  matter  of  ordinary  oheervation,  that  the  vivaeity  with 
W'hieh  we  are  conscious  of  the  various  phonom- 

ExjjiicaJioa.  ^j^^      i^^j^rd,  differs  not  only  at  diffei-ent  times, 

4cKk!oii*cton>BWi      ......  />  i     i  <        <  •  ^'tr* 

wim tm IntftBMtty,  uilkn  iit  staled  of  health,  and  in  diffprent  ae- 

grees  of  mental  lVe>hne<5s  and  exhaiisiiuii,  l»ut,  at 

the  same  time,  dilVera  in  regard  to  the  diireroiit  kiauis  of  tht  se  plie- 

noiaena  themselves.    According  to  the  crreater  or  less  intensity  of 

this  faculty,  the  same  thoughts  of  which  we  uroi  conscious  are,  at 

one  tXaiQ,  dear  and  distinct,  at  another,  obscure  and  oonfosed.  Ak 

one  time  we  are  almost  wholly  incapable  of  refleotioii,  and  STery 

act  of  selfiittention  ia  forced  and  irksome^  and  difierenoea  tho  aoai 

marked  paaa  mnoticed ;  while,  at  another,  onr  aelf-oonsoioaBneas  Is 

alert,  all  its  applications  plessing,  and  the  most  fidnt  and  fhgitire 

phenomena  arrested  and  observed.  On  one  occasion,  sd^conaoiooa- 

Dcsa,  as  a  refleotive  cognition,  is  strong ;  on  another,  all  leflectioa  is 

extinguished  in  the  intensity  of  the  direct  oonsoionsness  of  feeling 

or  desire.   In  onc  state  of  mind  onr  representations  sre  foeble ;  in 

another,  they  are  so  lively  that  they  are  mistalEen  for  external  rcall" 

ties.   Our  self-consciousnoss  may  thns  be  the  occasioa  of  frequeut 

error ;  for,  according  to  its  varioas  raodiiicatioos,  we  may  form  the 

most  opposite  judgments  oonceniing  the  same  things^  —  pronoono- 

IKrng,  LufiAr,  i  166.— ■»»  t&ng,  Logijk,  { 188.— 
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iag  thero,  tbr  ezMnple,  now  to  be  agreeable,  now  to  be  dkogreeablfl^ 
•oeocding  as  onr  Tntornal  Sense  is  variously  affected. 

The  next  is  the  Retentive  or  Conservative  Faociltyf  —  Memory 
strictly  so  oUied ;  in  fefemoe  to  whush  I  give  you  the  following 
pengnph. 

S  XCtSu  MemoiT^,  or  iho  Consorrntive  Faculty,  is  the 
occasion  of  Error,  both  wlien  too  weak  and 
xoiz.  a.  K«tt-     when  too  strong.     Wlien  too  weak,  the 
o^— M  ft  MOM*  «r     coiiiplc.niont  of  cognitions  which  it  retains 

is  buiall  auti  indijitinct,  and  the  Under- 
standing or  Elaborative  Faculty  is,  consequently,  unable  ade» 
^fvately  to  Judge  oonoerBing  the  ilmUetity  end  difltamoee 
of  its  lepieeeDtations  end  eoneepta^  When  too  strange  the 
Undentending  it  oyerwhefaned  with  the  mnltittide  of  aeqnhned 
o^itioBs  rinnhetteonely  fofoed  npon  it,  80  thet  it  is  nneUt 
eelmly  end  deliberetely  to  oompeie  end  dieoflDiinate  thete.^ 

Thai  both  these  extremes, —  that  both  the  iniofficient  and  the 
snpeiflaous  vigor  of  the  GoneemUiive  Faoolty 
are  severally  the  aoaroee  of  error,  it  wiJl  not 

require  mnny  observations  to  make  apparent. 

In  regard  to  a  feeble  memorr,  it  is  manifest  that  a  multitude  of 
false  judgments  must  inevitably  arise  from  an 
incapacity  in  this  faculty  to  preserve  the  obser- 
vations comTnitted  to  its  keepin!!.  In  consecjuenee  of  this  incapac* 
ity,  if  a  cognition  be  not  wholly  lost,  it  is  lost  at  least  in  |tart^  and 
the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  pcrbous  and  things  confounded 
with  each  other.  For  example,  —  I  may  recollect  the  tenor  of  a 
passage  I  have  reed,  but  from  defect  of  memory  nuiy  attribute  to 
one  anthor  what  really  belongs  to  another.  Thoa  a  botaniit  maj 
Judge  two  diibroat  plants  to  he  identieal  in  speoiea,  having  for- 
gotten the  diflhrential  ehnraeters  by  which  they  were  diaeriminated ; 
or  he  may  hold  the  same  plant  to  be  two  diflfereat  q»eoies,  haying 
enmined  it  at  diflhrent  times  end  plaoea.' 
Tboiigh  Aoibing  eoald  be  more  erroneooe  than  a  general  and 
nnqnalified  deoiaioaY  that  a  graat  memory  is 

strong  memory.        .    ^  ,        .  .    '  i    .    ,         ^  \. 

inoompatible  with  a  sound  Judgment  yet  it 
la  an  observation  confirmed  by  the  ex^ierienoe  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, not  only  that  a  great  memory  is  no  condition  of  high  intclloet- 
ml  talent)  bat  that  gaeat  memories  are  very  frequently  iound  in  com- 

1  jCL  BaduDMin,  Ltgikj  j  408.)  ^SLngt  LegiktiUL  Aam — £& 
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fbination  with  eotnptratirely  fttbla  powen  of  thovgfat.*  Thm  tntk 
Boetne  to  be,  tlurt  when  s  Tigofoof  memoiy  ia  eoojoiaed  with  a 
Tigoions  tDtdleol)  not  only  do«8  tht  Ibroe  of  the  rabddiiirf  fiujohy 
not  detva^Jt  from  the  etrength  of  the  prindpa],  but,  on  the  ecmtrarfy 
tends  to  confer  on  it  a  ttiU  higher  power;  whereaa  when  the  iafil- 
rfor  ftcnlty  is  diipr<^rtionateIy  strong,  that  ao  fiir  from  nonridiing 
lad  eon'oborating  the  anperior,  it  tends  to  radnoe  this  fuculty  to  a 
lower  lerel  than  that  at  which  it  wonld  have  stood,  if  united  with 
a  leas  o▼cIpo^^'cnng  subgidiary.  The  grater  the  magazine  of  Tsri- 
ons  knowledge  which  the  memor}'  contains,  the  better  for  the  nn- 
dcrstnndinrr,  provided  the  understanding  can  reduce  this  various 
knowledt'e  to  order  and  siibjection.  A  great  mt'mory  is  the  prin- 
cipal condition  of  brinnnnoT  before  the  mind  many  different  repre- 
sentations and  notions  at  once,  or  in  rapid  succession.  This  simul- 
taneous or  nearly  simultaneous  pr^encc  <listurba,  however,  the 
tranquil  comparison  of  a  small  number  of  ideas,  which,  if  it  shall 
judge  aright,  the  intellect  must  contemplate  with  a  fixed  and  steady 
attention."*  Now,  where  an  mt^eot  peaaesaea  the  power  of  eoneen- 
tretion  in  a  high  degree,  it  will  not  be  haraaaed  in  its  medttatioBS 
by  the  offloions  intnudona  of  the  anbordinate  fiwnltiee»  however  vig- 
orous these  in  themselves  nay  be^  bat  will  control  their  vigor  by  ex* 
bansting  in  its  own  opemtibos  the  whole  applleable  energy  of  mind. 
Whereaa  where  the  inftrior  ia  more  vigoreos  than  the  snperieov  it  will, 
in  like  manner,  engross  in  its  own  function  the  disposable  aroonnt  ef 
activity,  and  overwhelm  the  principal  faculty  w  itli  materialSi  many 
even  in  proportion  as  it  is  able  to  elaborate  few.  This  appears  to  me 
the  reason  why  men  of  strong  memories  are  so  often  men  of  proper* 
tionally  weak  judgment?,  and  why  bo  ranny  errors  arise  from  the 
possession  <^f  a  faculty,  the  perfection  of  wbioh  Oi^ht  to  exempt 
tbem  from  many  mistaken  judgnieuts. 

As  to  the  remedy  for  these  opposite  extremes.    The  former— 
the  imbecility  of  Memory  ^ — can  only  bo  allevi- 
ated by  invigomting  tlie  capacity  of  lletention 
I  "  through  mnemonic  exercises  and  methods ;  the 

latter,  the  inordinate  vigor  of  Memory,  —  by  cultivating  the 
ftJndefBtanding  t»  the  neglect  ef  the  Conservative  Faculty.  U 
will,  likewiae,  be  necessary  to  be  npon  oar  gnaid  against  the  ernMOi 
ori^nating  in  these  counter  sources.  In  the  one  case  distmsfii^ 
the  accnracy  of  ftets,  in  the  other,  the  aooaraoy  of  their  daboralaoB.' 
The  next  fiwnlty  is  the  Beprodnctivei  Tlda^  when  its  operaika 

• 
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k  volamtiiily  aMftad»  k  «ilkd  Jgwribalipit  otJRmwiwiwmtcaf  wh«a 

it  MMigiaet  «poBtni«ou8ly  or  withoaft  yoGtion,  it 
^  a  T^e  B^pfodortift    I,         SuffffeaioH.  The  Uv»  by  whieb  ii  !• 

gov«raed  in  tither  otte,  but  eBpeoially  in  tbe 

dnotiTe  Faoalty,  like  tbe  RettetiTe,  is  tbe  eenae  ef  «Ror,  both  If  its 
,  Tiger  be  defective,  or  if  it  be  too  etfong.  I  shall  consider  Reoolleo> 
tioii  and  Suggestion  seyerally  and  a|»art.  In  T^^ard  to  tbe  former  I 
give  yott  tbe  following  paragraph* 

%  GL  Tbe  Beproductive  Faculty,  in  go  far  as  it  is  yolnnta- 

rily  rxcreised,  as  RorniniscGnce,  becomes  a 
PM.a  (•)B«niias-     soureo  of  Error,  as  it  ia  either  too  sluj;- 


g^ish  or  too  prompt,  ]>r«'cisely  as  tlic  ltt> 
toutive  Facullv,  combined  witii  which  it 
eouBtitttttti  Memory  in  thejiooser  sigoificationu 

It  is  neceiisary  to  say  very  little  in  special  reference  to  Ileminia- 
eence,  for  what  was  said  in  regard  to  tbe  Con- 
vufibMiiM  seryative  Faoolty  or  Msmory  Proper  in  its 

JdZi^^T'^'^    highest  vigor,  was  applicable  to^  and  in  fort 

supposed  a  covteipondisg  degree  o^  tbe  Re- 
piodnottye.  For,  lioweyer  great  may  be  tlu»  mass  of  eqgnitians 
mtaioed  in  tbe  mind,  that  is,  ont  of  oonadoasnesB  bot  potentially 
eapable  of  being  called  into  conseioasnesB,  these  can  neyer  of  thenk> 
aslyes  oppress  the  Understanding  by  their  siranltaaeons  orowduig 
or  nipid  sneosiskMi,  if  the  fiusulty  by  which  they  are  revobed  into 
consciousness  be  inert ;  whereas  if  this  rsrocative  faculty  be  oon^ 
paratively  alert  and  vigorous,  a  smaller  magazine  of  retained  cogni- 
tions may  suffice  to  harass  the  intelloct  with  a  ceaseless  supply  of 
matoriala  too  ))rof"use  for  its  capacity  of  elaboration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inactivity  of  our  Recollection  is  a  source 
of  error,  Tueciselv  as  tlie  weakness  of  our  Mem- 
ory  jiropcr ;  for  it  is  of  the  same  effect  in  rela- 
tion to  our  judgments,  whetlier  the  cognitions  requisite  for  a  deci- 
sion be  not  retained  iu  the  mind,  or  whether,  being  retained,  they 
are  not  recalled  into  ooniKnousaess  by  lieminiscence. 

In  regard  to  Suggestion,  or  the  Bq>rodnetiye  Faonlty  operating 
spontsneonsly,  that  is,  not  m  sabserrknoe  to  an  aot  cf  Willi *-I 
ibnil  give  yon  tbe  following  paragraph. 


%  CL  Am  onr  Cognitiona^  Feeliaga,  and  Berfrea  are  eotk- 
necfeed  U^ther  by  wliat  aie  oaUod  tbe  Xam  AMttdaUon, 
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and  M  «Mh  Hnk  in      ehina  of  tikoogbt  suggests  or  swakeM 

into  eopacionwiew  aome  other  in  oonibnid^ 
7*r.  CI  (b)  >?u,,  tbMo  Lsm,— tiMM  Laws,  aa  they  be- 

flow  a  strong  sobjeotive  oonneeUon  on 


tboogbta  and  objects  of  a  ^^holly  arbitnny 
union,  freqnontly  oooialoa  gnti  oenftMnon  and  onror  in  oor 
jadgmonts. 

**£ven  in  methodical  tliinking,  wo  rlo  not  connect  all  onr 
thoughts  intentionally  and  rationnlly,  hut  many 
])re88  forward  into  tiie  train,  either  in  conse- 
qneuce  of  some  external  impression,  or  in  virtue  of  certain  internal 
relations,  which,  however,  ar©  not  of  a  logcical  dependency.  Thus, 
thoughts  tend  to  suggest  each  other,  which  have  reference  to  things 
of  which  we  were  previously  cognizant  as  coexistent,  or  as  immedi- 
ately oonfleqnent»  whi^  havo  liaen  apprehendad  aa  bearing  a  resem- 
Uanoe  to  eaoh  other,  or  whieh  have  atood  together  in  reoiprooal 
attd  atriliing  cootraat  Thia  eonneetiotH  though  {^aeariona  and 
nonJogical,  ia  thna,  however,  governed  by  eertain  lawa,  vhioh  have 
been  eatted  the  ZoUm  iff  AssoekOiim,^  ^  Theae  lam,  whteh  I  have 
Joit  ennmented,  via,  the  Jaw  of  Oo&dateooe  or  Simultaneity,  the 
Law  of  Oontannity  or  Immediate  Suoooamen,  the  Law  of  Similarity, 
and  the  Law  of  Contrast,  are  all  only  special  modifications  of  one 
general  law,  whieh  I  would  call  the  Zaio  of  IU$UtU6gratkm  ;^  that 
i%  the  principle  according  to  which  whatever  has  previously  formed 
a  part  of  one  total  act  of  consciousness,  tends,  when  itself  recalled 
into  consciousness,  to  reproduce  along  with  it  the  other  parts  of 
that  orifiinal  whole,  l^-rit  thonirh  thes«>  tefidenc ic;  dcnoiTiiTintcd 
/rt?c.s',  the  infliu  II'  (  tiiey  exert,  ihougli  otteu  strong  mi  l  somc- 

tiuies  irresistible,  is  uiily  coritingent;  for  it  frequently  hai)pcns  that 
thoughts  which  have  j)ro\  iously  stood  to  each  other  in  one  or  other 
of  the  four  relations  do  not  suggest  each  other.  The  Laws  of 
Association  stand,  therefore,  on  a  very  different  footing  from  the 
lawa  of  logical  connection.  But  those  Lawa  of  Association,  eoatin- 
gent  thoogh  they  be,  exert  a  great  and  oAen  a  very  pernicaona 
inflnenee  npon  thooght,  inaamnch  aa  by  the  invdontary  intnuion 
of  repreaentationa  into  the  mental  chain  wtnoh  are  wtiolly  irrola 
▼ant  to  the  natter  in  lumd,  there  ariaea  a  pevplezed  and  rednndant 
ligeoe  of  thonght,  into  whieh  ftlea  ehacnotera  may  easily  find  admia- 
aion,  and  in  vhidi  true  eharaotari  may  eaaUy  be  overiooked.*  B«i 


1  Exif,  X«|ll^|UL  Ann.— tBM£«r.m  JaM9•Ni^p.lSI•lw^>Xa. 
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tbii  is  not  aU.  For,  by  being  once  blended  together  in  our  con« 
MHMMBeMi  (bingi  mllj  ditlittet  ia  their  oalnxe  tend  9gdn  itaHmtlXj 
to  nMSoUte^  and,  at  every  repetition  of  this  eoqfaiMtioii,  tiiu  teik* 
denoy  is  fortified,  and  tlMir  mataal  Buggcstion  rendered  more  oei^ 
tm  and  irrowetibIe> 

.  It  b  in  virtne  of  tbia  prineiple  of  Aaaodation  and  CoatiNn,  tbat 

tlimgi  are  elotiied  by  na  wHh  llie  pieeaitoae  attrU 
Initos  of  deformity  or  beauty;  and  some  philoe- 

ctatioo  in  matters  of  ,         ,  *         ^         •  ^  •     ^«  . 

ophers  have  gone  to  flr  as  to  maintain  that  our 
-    .  principles  of  Taste  are  exdonvely  dependent 

on  the  accidents  of  A^isocintion.    But  if  tiiis  be  an  exaggeration,  It 

is  impossible  to  <lcny  that  Association  enjoys  an  extensive  jnrisflic- 
tioii  in  the  empire  of  taste,  and,  in  partioular,  that £iAbioa  is  aUooat 
"wholly  sul)iecl  to  its  control. 

On  this  subject  1  tnay  (juote  a  few  sentences  from  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Stewart's  J£lmient8.     "In  matters  of 

Btemrt  QQotod> 

Taste,  the  effects  which  we  consider  are  }uo- 
daccd  on  the  mind  itselti  and  arc  accompanied  cither  with  pleasure 
or  with  pain.  Hence  the  tendency  to  casual  association  is  much 
atronger  than  H  oommonly  ia  with  leapeot  to  physieal  eveott ;  and 
when  aaoh  aatociationa  are  onoe  formed,  as  they  do  nol  lead  to  any 
importaat  faioonvenienee,  aimilar  to  thoae  whidi  reanlt  from  phys- 
ieal miatakea,  they  are  not  ao  likely  to  be  oorreoled  by  mere  estpeci- 
enee,  nnaariated  by  ttudy.  To  thia  it  ia  owing  that  the  infloenee 
of  assooiatlon  on  oor  judgmenta  ooneeming  beanty  and  deformity, 
ia  atiil  more  remarkable  than  on  oor  speonJative  oooolnaiona;  a  cir- 
cnnistance  whioh  baa  led  aome  philosophera  to  anppose  that  associaF- 
tion  is  soffieient  to  aeoottot  fSnr  the  origin  of  these  notions,  and  tha* 
there  in  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of  taste,  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples ot"  the  hnmnn  constitution.  But  this  is  nmloubtodly  pusliing 
tlie  theory  a  ijreat  deal  too  far.  The  association  of  ideas  can  never 
nc'-'MHiL  lor  the  origin  of  a  new  notion,  or  of  a  pleasure  essentially 
UittciL-nt  from  all  the  others  which  we  know.  It  may,  indeed, 
enaljle  us  lo  conceive  how  a  thing  indifferent  in  itself  may  become 
a  source  of  pleasure,  by  being  connected  in  the  mind  with  some- 
thing cIhc  which  is  naturally  agreeable ;  but  it  presupposed,  iu 
every  instance,  the  existence  of  those  notions  and  those  feelings 
which  it  is  its  provinoe  to  oombine ;  iaaiNnndi  that,  I  apprehend,  It 
will  be  found,  wherarer  auoeiation  |nodaeea  a  ehange  in  our  judg- 
menta on  mattoB  of  taate,  it  doea  ao  by  cooperating  with  aome  net* 
mral  prinoiple  of  the  mind,  and  impMea  the  eziatence  of  certain 
original  aonroes  of  pleaanre  and  nneaaineai. 
*^  A  mode  of  dreaa^  which  at  tet  appeared  awkward,  aeqairea^  in 
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•  ftiw  ireokt  or  moDihi^  the  ififMSfmiQa  of  filegaiiee.  Bj  being 
MiuUMiied  to  loe  it  wots  those  whom  we  eonsidar  ee  niodelt 
of  tatte,  it  beoomet  eisoeUted  with  the  agreeeble  impienioai 
which  we  receive  irom  the  ease  and  grace  and  refinement  of  tliolr 
manners.  When  H  pleases  by  ited^  the  effect  is  to  be  aseribed, 
not  to  the  object  aotiuUy  before  ns,  but  to  the  impressions  with 
which  it  lias  been  genei«Uy  oonneeted,  and  which  it  natondly 
recalls  to  the  mind. 

"This  observation  points  out  the  cause  of  the  perpetnnl  ricissi- 
ttidc's  in  dress,  nnd  in  everj-thing  who«?c  chief  reconiiiiendation 
arises  from  ikshion.  Tt  is  evi'l<'nt  timt,  as  fur  as  tlie  agreeable  effect 
of  an  ornament  arises  iivnx  association,  the  effect  will  eontiime  only 
while  it  is  confined  to  the  hie^her  ordem.  When  it  is  adopted  by 
tlie  niukitade,  it  not  only  ceases  to  be  associated  with  ideas  of 
taste  and  refinement,  but  it  is  associated  with  ideae  of  affectation, 
abtnrd  itnitfttioii,  and  vulgarity.  It  ii  aeoordingly  laid  aside  by  the 
higher  orders,  who  atndioiialy  avoid  OTeiy  oireomatance  in  external 
appearaiioe  which  ia  debased  by  low  and  oominon  nae;  and  thej 
ate  led  to  exercise  th«r  inventioii  in  the  introduction  of  some  new 
peooliariljes,  which  first  become  fiishionable,  then  oommon,  and  lasi 
of  all,  are  abandoned  as  Tolgar.**' 

'(Qar  moral  judgmenfi,  too^  may  be  modifed,  and  OTcn  perTOitsd 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  nme 
principle.  In  the  same  manner  in  wliieh  a  person  who  is  regarded 
as  a  model  of  taste  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an  absurd  or 
fimtastieal  dress;  so  a  man  of  splen<li<i  virtues  may  attract  some 
esteem  also  to  his  imperfections  :  ami,  if  place<l  in  a  conspicuous 
situation,  may  render  his  vices  and  tollies  olgects  of  general  imita- 
tion Miiioiif;  tlie  mnltitude. 

**•  In  the  rciLMi  of  Charles  II.,*  says  Mr.  Smith,'  *a  degree  of  licen- 
tiousness was  deemed  the  characteristic  of  a  liberal  cducaticm.  It 
was  connected,  according  to  the  notions  of  those  times,  with  gen- 
erosity, sincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty;  and  proved  that  the  person 
who  acted  in  this  manner  was  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  8e- 
TOfity  of  manners,  and  regularity  of  conduct,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  altogether  nnfiwhionable,  and  were  connected,  in  the  imagina- , 
tion  of  that  age,  with  cant)  cunning,  hypocrisy,  and  low  manners. 
To  snperlicial  minds  the  vices  of  the  great  seem  at  all  times  agre^ 
able;  They  connect  them  not  only  with  the  splendor  of  fortune, 
bnt  with  many  superior  Ttrtnes  whidi  they  ascribe  to  their  sopeviofs; 

lBmMhtT^,l,V»Hiam9>r.  CMfacM     *  tkmt^ Marti aatUmtnt$tfutr» 
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with  tb«  apiiift  of  fiMdom  and  iadHpmdimefi  with  fitalDiess,  geiv 
•rottiy,  bmnatiitx*  tad  politenen.  The  virtiiM  of  the  inftrior  nakt 
of  pei]|d%  on  tho  oontmj,  ^  thoir  poiwmoiHOBg  frugality,  thflir 
poinful  industry,  and  rigid  adhoreiiot  to  fiilei»  aeain  to  then  vMan 
and  diaagraeable.  They  ooanect  them  both  iKth  the  meamieae  of 
the  station  to  which  these  qoalitiee  oomimoiily  heloB|^  and  with 
auny  great  vices  which  they  suppose  usually  accompany  them  ; 
such  as  an  abject,  cowardly,  ill-natured,  lying,  pilferifl^g  di^Mtilion.' "  ^ 
**Iiigenecalt'*fays  Condrllnc/Hhc  impression  we  experience  in  the 
difibrcnt  circumstances  of  life,  makes  ns  asso- 
Condlllwquoiedoii      ciute  ideas  with  a  force  wliich  rendrrs  tiiem 

ever  after  for  us  indissohible.    We  cannot,  fur 


exam[»U',  frequent  tlie  society  of  our  fellow-men 
witliout  inffeneibly  associating  the  notions  of  certain  intellectual  or 
moral  qualities  witii  certuiu  corporeal  characters.  This  is  tlie  reason 
why  persons  of  a  decided  physiognomy  plca^a  or  dii»pleai»e  us  more 
than  othen ;  for  a  physiognomy  is  only  an  awemblago  of  eharao- 
ten,  with  whtoh'we  iiare  aaioeiated  notiona  wbioh  are  not  sug- 
gerted  wlthoat  an  aooompaaiaAont  of  aatiafiwtion  or  disgust  It  ia 
>ol|  therafiMe^  to  be  marvelled  at  that  we  jadge  men  aooording  to 
their  pbynognomy,  and  that  we  aometimea  feel  towaida  them  at 
iist  a^t  averaion  or  tnelination.  In  oooeeqaenoe  of  these  aaaooia- 
tions,  we  are  often  vehemently  prepossessed  in  favor  of  certain  indi* 
fiduais,  and  no  lets  violently  disposed  against  others.  It  is  because 
all  that  atrikea  na  in  oar  fiieods  or  in  our  enemies  ia  asaooiated  with 
tiie  ^reeable  or  the  disi^reeable  feeling  which  we  severally  cxperi- 
cnce;  and  because  the  faults  of  the  flirmer  borrow  always  something 
pleasing  from  their  amiiddc  qualities  ;  whereas  the  amiabb>  qnalities 
©f  the  latter  seem  always  to  particijiate  of  tlieir  vices,  lli-nce  it  is 
that  these  associations  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  our  wliole  con- 
duct. They  foster  our  love  or  hatred;  enhance  our  esteem  or  con- 
tempt ;  excite  our  gratitude  or  indignation  ;  and  produce  those 
sympathies, —  those  antipathies,  or  thoije  capricious  inclinations, 
ibr  which  we  are  sometimes  sorely  puzzled  to  render  a  i*eason. 
Beaoartea  telle  na  that  throagh  lilb  he  had  always  fomid  a  atrong 
predaleotion  for  aqiint  eyes,  —  which  he  explains  by  the  oinsnmp 
atanee^  that  the  noraary-inaid  by  whom  he  bad  been  kindly  tended, 
and  to  whom  aa  a  ohtld  be  waa,  eonaeqoently,  much  attached,  had 
thia  defect***  'S  OraTcaande,  I  think  it  i%  who  telle  ns  be  knew  a 
man,  and  a  man  otherwiae  of  aenaa^  who  had  a  aevere  ibll  from  a 
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vigoB}  Mid  tlMTCtftsr  1m  oonld  ntwr  fnt&e  s  iragoB  whiKMil 
Air  Slid  (twnUing,  thofogh  b«  daly  wad,  wMmvI  mppnh&adoia, 
•iMiCbOT  and  fiur  mam  diuigeroas  vebiole.^  A  girl  oaee  and  agifai 
MM  h«r  mother  or  maid  fainting  and  rodSutfdng  ai  tiM  afipearance 
of  a  mottM;  if  the  has  ailerwards  to  Meape  ISmii  danger,  aba  will 
rather  paMs  through  flames  than  take  a  patent  way,  if  obstructed  by 
a  ridiculun  mu/t.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  fnlso  jiidjinioiits 
arisinsT  from  this  |>nn('ij>Ie  of  n'^sooiation,  is  recorded  hy  Herodotus 
and  Justin,  in  reference  lo  liie  war  of  tfio  Soytln  uiv  with  tlieir 
slaves.  The  slaves,  after  tl)ey  had  repeatetily  ii  f  nl^cd  several 
attacks  with  aruis,  wero  iiicoiilinently  put  to  flight  whcu  their  mas- 
ters c^me  out  asrainst  them  with  their  whips.* 

1  shall  uow  oiler  aii  observation  iu  regainl  to  the  appropriate 
remedy  for  this  evil  influence  of  Association. 

TIm  otilj  meaD  by  whiob  wa  aaa  beeome  awaia'of,  eo«iitanMst| 
and  overaoma^  tbis  bcaatling  waalniMB  of  our 

OMir  tmtav  ftr  tte  natura,  la  Phfloeophy,  —  tba  Phflosophy  of  the 
infi'K  l^c«>  of  A<<!<ocftt-     TTiiman  Minds  and  tbia  atadied  botli  uk  tba 

of  the  Bima  mad.     QooadoagieBS  of  the  iodividaa),  and  in  the  faia- 

tory  of  the  apeciea.  The  pbiloaopby  of  miod, 
M  atndied  in  the  oonadooanMa  of  the  indlYidnal,  exbibita  to  no  the 
aonree  and  nature  of  tiie  ilinaion.  It  accustoms  us  to  discriminate 
the  caanal,  from  the  neoaaaary,  combinatkma  of  though^;  it  abafp* 
am  and  corroborates  our  faculties,  enoonragea  our  reason  to  revolt 
against  the  blind  preformations  of  opinion,  and  finally  C'nal)lcs  us  to 
break  through  the  encliantcd  circle  M  ithin  which  Oustom  and  Asso- 
ciation had  enclosed  us.  I>ut  in  the  accomplishtnent  of  this  end, 
we  are  greatly  aided  l>y  the  study  of  man  uuder  the  various  circum- 
stan<'es  which  have  concurred  in  modifying  his  intellectual  and 
montl  character.  In  the  great  spectnclc  of  history,  we  behold  in 
diff*erent  ages  and  countries  the  predotmnance  of  difierent  systems 
of  association,  and  these  ages  and  countries  are,  consequently^ 
^stingtttshed  by  the  preralenoe  of  different  aysteros  of  opiniona. 
Bnt  all  ia  not  flnotnating;  and,  amid  the  eoaacioM  ebanges  of  aeel* 
dental  olroamatanoM  and  preoariona  betieft^  we  behold  aome  prinoi* 
]^M  erer  aotive,  and  aome  trntha  alwaja  oomnandlng  a  fceogaddon. 
We  thna  obtain  the  nnana  of  diBoriminating,  in  ao  fiir  aa  onr  nnai^ 
nated  reaaoa  ia  oonvenant  about  mere  worWly  eoooems,  buiwaen 
what  ia  of  nniTeiaal  and  neeeaaafy  oartaiaty,  and  what  hi  only  of 


1  imtroOMttio  ad  Pkaatopkiam,  Ligtmt «.  iS.    whiab  aiOoir  m  alM  ftm  *8  GimtPMmd*.  — 
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liMil  tMnpoiwj  Meptetkm;  and,  in  ntmmm  to  tlM  latter,  ui 
viteaning  iba  hrilnanao  of  am  arbitrary  aMociation  in  imposing  iho 
noel  ifralional  opinioiia  On  oar  feUow-oMo,  oar  eyei  are  opened, 
and  we  an  warned  of  tbe  danger  from  the  aame  iUtuion  to  oaiw 
aalrea.  And  aa  tbo  pUloaopby  of  man  aflbrda  na  at  onoe  the  indi- 
aatioa  and  the  remedy  of  this  illnsion,  so  the  philosophy  of  man 
does  this  esaliiaively  and  alone.  Our  irratioijal  associations,  our 
habtta  of  groundless  (a^nlity  and  of  arbitrary  tkeptiemn,  f.nd  no 
medicine  in  the  study  of  aught  beyond  the  domain  of  mind  it»el£ 

As  Goethe  li.'is  well  observed,  Mathematics  remove  no  preju- 
dice; they  ennnot  mitigate  obstinncy,  or  t<'?n|u>r  ]):ii  ty-?^))int ; in  a 
wonl,  ns  to  any  moral  intlucnco  upon  the  miiul,  they  are  absohitely 
null.  Hence  we  mny  well  explain  the  aversion  of  Socrates  for 
these  studies,  if  canied  beyond  u  very  limited  extent. 

Tho  next  ikculty  in  order  is  the  Representative,  or  Imagination 
proper,  which  consists  iu  the  greater  or  less 

Tba  Be{ifciB]iutlv«  power  of  holding  up  an  ideal  object  in  the 
«on  ivoplii.  light  of  oonaeioQeneea.  The  eneigj  of  Repr»- 

aentatioD,  though  dependent  on  Retention  and 
Baptodnolion,  ia  not  to  be  identified  with  them  operationa.  For 
Ihoagh  theae  three  fimetiona  (I  mean  Retention,  Reprodnetion,  and 
Repreeentation)  Immediately  aoppoae^  and  are  immediately  depend- 
ant on,  each  oUier,  they  an  atill  maniftally  dlaoriminated  aa  diflfor- 
ent  qoalitiBa  of  mind,  inaamuch  aa  they  atand  to  each  other  in  no 
deteiminate  proportion.  We  find,  for  example,  in  some  individoala 
the  eapadty  of  Retention  strong,  but  the  Reprodaotive  nnd  Repre* 
sentative  Faculties  sluggish  and  weak.  In  others,  j^rain,  the  Con- 
servative tenacity  is  feeble,  but  the  ne])roductive  and  Repro^enta^ 
tive  energies  prompt  and  vivid  ;  while  in  others  the  power  of 
iieprodnction  may  be  vitrorous,  but  what  is  recalltMl  is  Tjcver  pic- 
tured in  a  clear  and  di-iinct  conseiousness.  It  will  be  generally, 
ill  h-ed,  admitted,  that  a  strong  retentive  memory  does  not  infer  a 
j>roruj»t  recollection ;  and  still  more,  titnt  a  strong  memory  and  a 
prompt  recollection  do  not  infer  a  \  i\  i«i  imagination.  These,  there- 
fore, though  variously  confounded  by  philosophers,  we  arc  war- 
ranted, I  think,  in  viewing  aa  elementary  qnalitiea  of  mind,  which 
oaglit  to  be  thtoratieally  diatingtuahed.  limiting,  theraftwe^  tha 
terai  ImaginaHm  to  the  mere  IWmlty  ef  Repretentii^  in  a  more 
or  lew  vivaeiona  nMnnor  aa  ideal  ot^eelj^tbia  Faoahy  ia  tha 
aoorae  of  errora  wluoh  I  ahall  oompriae  in  the  Allowing  paragraph. 


• 
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f  OIL  Tm^ilMm,  <ir  the  FmHj  ^  Btfnmatdt^  vMi 
more  or  lets  muatj  &  rsealled  oh^HA  oi 

*uitt°mi mim!m9f     ^K"^^*****'  90WNX  of  Errors,  both 

wbm  it  is  too  languid  and  when  it  is 

too  vigorous.   In  the  fomiM*  oMe,  the  ob* 

jcct  is  representerl  obsciiroly  and  indistinctly ;  in  the  lattfil^ 
the  idenl  rr^presentatioA  ftffi^rda  the  iUttttVO  ftfJMMVimWft  <tf  A 
seosibie  prei»eatatioi)« 

A  strong  iiuagiDatiou,  that  is,  the  power  of  Lolding'  np  nny  ideal 
object  to  the  mind  in  clear  and  steady  colors,  is 
^qlltallw.  a  faculty  necessary  to  the  poet  and  to  the  artist; 

nntuT^bi  'wfeDi^  them  alone.   It  is  aliuosit  equally 

f anaiu.  KqiiiBita  fivT  the  aiioQ6itfiil  caltivation  of  every 

■dtntifio  puniiit;  «nd»  tlioiigli  diflereotly  ap- 
plied, md  difibveiit  in  tlie  chenuster  of  ile  fepresentatioo,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  vhetber  ArisCotlo  did  not  powoM  as  poweribl  an 
imagination  as  Homer.  Tbe  vigor  and  perfeodon  of  this  ihcalty  is 
seen,  not  so  mneb  in  tbe  representation  of  individnal  olyeets  and 
ftdgmentaiy  suieness,  as  in  the  representation  of  sjBtema,  In  the 
better  ages  of  aatiqaity  the  perfeotion,  tlie  beauty,  of  all  woite 

of  taste,  whether  in  Poetry,  Eloquence,  Sculp- 

a^'iTt'r^  *  ^t"^  priDdprily 

•adoMdcntlMiL        mated  from  the  symmetry  or  proportion  of  all 

the  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  which 
they  together  constitntf  d ;  autl  it  was  only  in  Bub^servience  to  this 
general  harmony  tl  it  iIk^  Ix-uity  of  the  several  parts  was  appreci- 
ated. In  the  criticism  oi  modern  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  reveri*e 
is  tnie ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  look  more  to  the  obtrusive  finalities 
of  details,  than  to  the  keeping  and  nni^on  of  a  whole.  Our  woiks 
of  art  are,  in  general,  like  kinds  of  aasorlcd  patch-work ;  —  not  sys- 
teraa  of  parts  all  subdued  in  conformity  to  one  ideal  totality,  but 
eoMlnations  independent  fragments,  among  which  a  "'purpwtm 
/>anntif**  seldom  comes  amies.  The  resson  of  this  diilhrenoe  In 
taate  ssems  to  be^  what  at  ilrst  sight  may  seem  the  reverse,  that  in 
antiqnity  not  the  Season  bo^  the  Imagination  was  tbe  more  v^gmv 
ons;— that  the  Imagination  was  able  to  repreeent  aimnltaneoosly  a 
more  oompreheneare  system ;  and  thus  the  several  parte  being  re* 
garded  and  valued  only  as  oondaoive  to  the  geneml  result,  —  UieM 
parts  never  obtained  that  individa&l  importance^  which  woold  have 
ftUen  to  them  had  they  been  only  created  and  only  considered  for 
themselves.  Kow  this  power  of  representing  to  the  mind  a  com- 
plex system  in  all  its  bearinga,  is  not  lees  requisite  to  the  philosopher 
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llitti  to  tiM  poet,  tboagh  tbe  representatioii  be  different  in  kind ; 
mad  the  oBtore  of  the  phflosophie  repreeentalions,  as  not  oonorete 
Md  pilpeble  lOte  tbe  poetical,  suppomsmore  ardnoiis  operation, 
and,  tberefbre^  ereo  ft  more  Tigoioas  ftenltj.  Bat  Imagination,  in 
11m  one  one  and  in  tbe  otber,  requires  in  proportion  to  its  own 
power  a  powerflit  intelleet;  for  fanaginatioii  Is  not  poetry  nor 
plilloRopby,  bat  only  tbe  condition  of  the  one  and  of  the  other, 
fiat  to  q»eak  now  of  the  Erron  which  arise  from  tbe  dispropot^ 
tion  between  the  Imagination  and  the  Jad|p> 


"IL'^^''  ment ;  —  they  originate  either  in  the  w 

I     dfeproporw     ^  ^       inordinate  strength,  of  the  fbrmeri 


Won  nnrt  jnri^ment.  In  rcg-anl  to  the  crrors  which  arise  from  the 

Xhoee  artemg  from      imbecility  of  the  Rcprcsentntivc  Faculty,  it 


IteimtttMoflmifk     not  difficult  to  conceive  liow  this  imbecility 


mny  become  a  cause  of  erroneous  jutlgment. 
The  Elaborative  Faculty,  in  order  to  judge,  requires  an  object, — 
rc'jniies  certain  ditrerences  to  be  given.  Now,  if  the  imacrination 
be  weak  and  languid,  the  objects  reju'esented  by  it  will  be  gi\  en  in 
sneh  confusion  and  obscurity,  tliat  Uieir  ditreri.'ucei>  are  ciiher  null 
or  erftneseent,  and  judgment  thus  rendered  either  impossible,  or 
possible  only  with  the  probability  of  error.  In  these  oironmatancea, 
to  secure  itself  ftom  ffiUore,  the  intelleot  most  not  attempt  to  rise 
above  the  actoal  presentations  of  senss ;  it  most  not  attempt  any 
ideal  analysis  or  synthesis,— it  most  abandon  all  free  and  seli^ 
aetihre  elaboration,  and  all  hope  of  a  snoeessfhl  eQltivation  of 
knowledge. 

Again,  in  r^^nrd  to  the  opposite  errors,  tliO!«e  arising  from  the 
dtsproportioned  vivacity  of  imagination,— these 
H^toTf!^."*^'"  equally  apparent.  In  this  oase  the  renewed 

or  newly-modified  representations  make  an  equal 
impression  on  the  mind  as  the  original  presentations,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, liable  to  be  mistaken  foi-  ilu'«;c.  Even  durinn:  the  percep- 
tion of  real  objects,  a  too  lively  imagination  mingles  itself  with  the 
observation,  which  it  tlius  corrupts  and  falsifies.  Thus  arises  wliat 
is  loLrically  called  the  vih'>nn  subixptionin}  Tliis  is  frequently  seen 
in  tluKSC  jM-etended  observations  mnde  by  theorists  in  support  of 
their  hypotlieses,  in  which,  if  evtn  the  possibility  be  left  for  imagi- 
nation to  interfere,  itnagination  is  sure  to  fill  up  all  that  the  senses 
may  leave  vaisant.  In  this  oase  the  oheervera  are  at  onoe  dupes  and 
deceivers,  in  the  words  of  Tadtos^  *^I^inffM  Hima  ^redmUqueP  * 
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In  ngaord  to  <fao  ibbncKm  fivikiie  MbMi  of  tl»  Bopgi—atrtiy 
Fte!tj;— in  Ifae  foniier  oaM^  tbo  only  allem* 

itemodie.  for  tb««    tloii  thiH  MD  bo  pnqwvd  loT  A  MiIb  laugiiifir 

tio%  ig  to  nuBMle  It  bgr  llM  oont— iplaticp  ud 

study  of  those  works  of  art  which  are  the  pvo» 
dnota  of  a  gtmg  Phontmy^  and  which  tend  to  awaken  in  the  st» 
dent  a  etirrH|Kniding  energy  of  that  faculty.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
too  powerfnl  imagination  iato  be  quelled  and  regulated  by  abstract 
thinking,  and  the  study  of  phUoeophioal,  perhaps  of  matheiaatifia]| 
science.' 

The  faculty  which  next  followf!,  is  the  ElaboratiTc  Faculty,  Cora- 
parison,  or  the  Family  of  lieiations.  Tiiis  is  tlie  Understanfling, 
in  its  three  funetions  of  ConeeptioD,  Judgment,  and  iieasoning. 
On  this  iaculty  take  the  following  paragraph. 

f  cm.  The  Affections  and  the  Lower  Cognitive  Faculties 
afbvd  the  souroes  and  oocailoos  of  error; 


»»r.om. bat  ii  is  the  Elaborative  Faotdty,  Undeiw 
^*  Tlralwwr**  *    ttandiog^  Comparison,  or  Jadgment,  whisk 


tniiy  em.  This  ftoolty  does  not»  howoTer^ 
err  frooi  strength  or  oTervactaTity,  bnt  from  maotioji ;  and  thia 
maotion  arises  eiUier  from  natoirel  weaknesi^  from  want  of 
exerdsa,  or  frooi  the  impotanoe  of  attention.* 

I  formerly  observed  tltat  error  does  not  lie  in  the  conditions 

of  our  higher  faculties  themselves,  and  that 

ExjJicaUon.  thcsc  faculties  are  not,  bv  their  own  laws,  detes^ 

Error  doM  not  lie  in         ,     ,      ^  ,      .   •.  ,  • 

tlie  oonditiou«  or  our  ^  ^  judgmento  or  concluswus: 

Higher  FnciiUic*,  bnt 

J»  poHible  in  tim  b^.  ^      «  jjgm  aeqttB  dodpitar  ratio,  nec  decipit  unqoHm."  » 
pUNtlra  of  tiM  ten*  ' 

SMvn^ate  ^^"^  wore  otherwise,  all  knowledge  would  be 

jmpoBsible» — the  root  of  oar  nature  wonld  be  a 
lie.  **BQt  in  the  appfioation  of  the  laws  of  onr  higher  frodties  to 
determinate  oasesj  many  errors  are  posuUe;  and  these  erron  may 
aotoally  be  ooeasioned  by  a  variety  of  aireomstanoes.  Thn8»  it  is  a 
law  of  onr  iotelligenoe»  that  no  event,  no  phenomenon,  can  bo 
thonght  aa  absolutely  beginning  to  be;  we  eannot  bat  think 
that  all  its  constituent  elements  had  a  virtoal  extstenoe  prior 
)o  their  cononrrenoe^  to  neoessitate  its  manifrstatioo  to  ns;  wo 


1  Cf.  Kmp,  Logik,  I  m  
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ti«  tliiit  ttnalild  to  movcl  to  it  mora  tiiCD  a  relative  commcocement, 

Itt  oliMr  woids,  tro  ave  comtwdned  to  look  upoa  H  M  the  eileot  of 

■Btoflodwit  osiMM.  Nov  though  tho  knr  itNlf  of  onr  intelligenoe 

— tlMt  a  otnie  there  ia  Ibr  0^017  eront*— ho  altogether  exempt 

flom  error,  yet  in  the  applioatkm  of  thia  lam  to  indivUliial  oaaea^ 

tliat  li,  in  the  •ttribiiilo&  of  deCerminale  oanaaa  to  detarmiiiato 

oflboti^  wo  are  earily  liaUe  to  go  wrong.  For  we  do  not  know, 

exoept  ttm  ezperieooe  and  induction,  wliat  ]»atieiilar  antecedents 

ore  the  causes  of  partionlar  eonaeqoenta ;  and  if  oar  lioou  ]e«l<re  of 

thia  relation  be  impedectly  gencrnlizeri,  or  if  we  extend  it  by  • 

ftlse  analogy  to  oaaaa  not  included  within  oar  observation,  error  ia 

the  inevitable  consequence.    But  in  all  this  there  is  no  fault,  no 

&iluro,  of  intollipfcnce,  there  is  only  a  <^cficicncy,  —  a  defieicnry  in 

the  activity  of  intolligonce,  while  the  Will  flolerraines  us  lo  a  dc- 

ciinon  before  the  Untlerstnnrling  lias  become  fully  conscious  of  cer- 

_  ^  .  .  -  tainty.  The  defective  action  of  the  Under- 
Defective  action  «f  \ 

the     riiihrmandfn^     Standing  may  arise  from  three  onuses.    In  the 

may  arise  irum  three     first  place,  the  faculty  of  Judgment  may  by 

nature  be  too  feeble.    This  is  the  case  in  i«liots 
(a)  Natural  feeble-  ,        ,  _      ,  i    i  ,  , 

ntw.  (b)  >Vaiit  of  u«-     and  weak  persons,    lu  the  second  place,  though 

cessary  experience  (c)     not  by  nature  incompetent  to  judge,  the  intel- 

may  be  without  the  neeeaniry  experienoe^ 
— may  not  posaeas  the  gronnda  on  wbioh  a  cor- 
rect judgment  moat  he  fbnnded.  In  the  thud  place,— and  thia  ia 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  error, — the  flulare  of  the  nnderatandiiig 
la  from  the  incompetency  of  that  act  of  will  wliich  ia  oaUed  Attm^ 
tim.  Attention  ia  the  voluntary  direction  of  the  mind  upon  an 
object,  with  the  intention  of  (hlly  apprehending  it.  The  cognitive 
energy  ia  thna,  aa  it  were,  concentrated  uj)on  a  single  point.  We^ 
therefore,  aay  that  the  mind  collects  itself  when  it  begins  to  be 
attentive ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  distracted,  when  its  attention 
is  not  turned  upon  an  object  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  fixing  —  this 
concentration,  of  the  mind  Tip<m  an  object  can  only  bo  canned  to  a 
certain  de<rire,  and  continued  for  a  certain  time.  This  degree  and 
this  continuance  are  both  dependent  ui)on  bodily  circumstances;  and 
they  are  also  frequently  interrupted  or  8usj»ended  l  y  tlie  intrusion 
of  certain  collateral  objects,  wliu  ii  are  forced  uj)ofj  the  mind,  either 
from  without,  by  a  stroncj  and  sudden  impression  upon  the  senses,  or 
from  within,  through  the  iulluence  of  Association;  and  these,  when 
once  obtruded,  gradually  or  at  once  divert  the  attention  from  the 
original  and  principal  object  If  we  are  not  anfldently  attentire, 
or  if  the  effort  whidi  aooompaniea  the  oonoentration  of  the  mind 
upon  A  aingle  oltjeot  be  hdoomO)  there  ariaaa  hmny  and  thonghtlaaa* 
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in  judging,  immkivcih  m  we  Jo^ge  Mm  beftm  wo  bs?e  M^f 
■ongfat  out  the  grouids  on  whush  oor  deoiiMNi  oaght  to  prooeed^  or 
have  eompetentlj  ttamiBed  their  Tididity  and  eflbot*  It  is  heiioo 
manifest  that  a  multitude  of  errors  is  the  inevitable  conseqaeoettw'*^ 
In  regard  to  the  Begnlative  Feonlly,  —  Common  Si  nse,-^  Intel* 
ligenoe^ — wvSt, — this  is  not  in  itself  a  eonroe 
a  Regulative  Foo-     q£  cTTor.    ErTors  may,  however,  arise  either 

ulty,  —  not  properlr  •       -  i     i  •  i  •  • 

  from  overlookin<r  the  laws  or  ncecssnrv  pnnci- 

MNiroB  or  Error*  ~  •  * 

pies  which  it  does  contain  ;  or  by  nttn1uitiii«?  to 
it,  as  necessary  and  original  data,  what  ai-e  only  coniingeiit  general- 
i7:ation8  from  experience,  and,  consequently,  make  no  |)art  of  its 
('  ]tii  iLMiunt  of  native  truths.    But  these  errors,  it  is  evident,  arc 
not  uj  he  attributed  to  the  Regulating  Faculty  itself,  wliicb  is  only 
a  place  or  source  of  principles,  but  to  the  itiipcricct  operations  of 
the  Understanding  and  Self-coutdouaneaB,  in  not  propeHy  obeerv- 
ing  and  nfting  the  phenomena  whieh  it  teveahk 
Be«dee  theee  eooroes  of  Error,  which  immediately  originate  in 
the  several  powers  and  fiMmltles  of  mind,  there 
Jrii^r^r™:.'        otb«.  of  »  nm^U^r  ongin  »i«ng  lh>m  tb. 
imum  dtnrBfBMd    different  habits  whieh  are  determined  by  the 
by  MX.  age,  bodily    differences  of  sex,'  of  age,'  of  bodily  oonstitn- 
eonfltitutign,  f^Mt^     ^[Qj^  i     education,  of  rank,  of  fortune,  of  pm^ 
'  fession,  of  intellectual  pursuit.   Of  these,  how- 

ever, it  is  impossible  at  present  to  attempt  an  analysis ;  and  I  shall 
only  endeavor  to  afford  you  a  few  specimens,  and  to  refer  yon 
for  information  in  "regard  to  the  others  to  the  best  sources. 

Intelleottial  pursuits  or  favorite  studies,  inasiuTu-)!  as  tiiese  deter- 
mine the  mind  to  a  ofie-sidt  l  (  uUivation,  that 


Of  these  isj  to  tlie  neglect  of  some,  anci  to  the  dispropor- 

A  one-Rided  ouiiiva-  tioned  development  of  other,  of  its  faculties,  are 
tionoftbeiDteUeotiui     among  the  most  rcniuikable  causes  of  error. 

This  partial  or  one-sided  cultivation  is  exerapli- 

Th!s  exemplified  in       «   ,   .       ,  ,  « 

tbt«edifler8»iptMM«.  ^^d  m  three  different  phases.  The  first  of 
SniHira  eoMvitiM.  these  IB  shown  in  the  exclusive  onltivation  of 
1.  Of  the  pom  of  the  powers  of  Observation,  to  the  neglect  of 
*^''**^*^  the  higher  ihcdUes  of  the  Understanding.  Of 

this  type  are  your  men  of  physical  science^  In  this  department  of 
knowledge  there  is  chiefly  demanded  a  patient  habit  of  attention  to 
details,  in  order  to  detect  phenomena,  and,  these  discovered,  their 


1  Kni^,  Lnffik,il4».  Anah  iDfOMlkMI 
slighUy  cbutgad.  —  So. 

i  (Sn  fltnraitf  Amimm,  m/L  flL  put  IlL 
■Mk  T«  «l«ii> i.  IPOL ir*  j^M  «t 


3  [Aristotle,  Rhrt.,  L.  ii.  c.  12.  Croiuai, 
Le^qt»t  t.  i.  part  i.  sect.  i.  oh.  r.  t  Ifi,  p.  KM.] 
4 18«*  CnMuu,  £411^,  t  i.  p.  L  ««(.  1  «k 
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(fMwnliittfciin  it  vmtSij  bo  easj  thai  tliere  u  little  exarolid  alR>rded 
IP  tbe  higher  eaeigiee  of  Jadgmeat  and  BeeaooiDg.  It  was  Baocm'a 
homAt  that  Indnelioii,  aa  applied  to  natufe^  would  eqnalue  all  tal- 
enti^  level  the  ariatooraoj  of  genius,  aooompliah  nurveb  by  coopera- 
tion and  methodf  and  leave  little  to  be  done  by  the  force  of  individ- 
ual intellects.  This  boast  has  been  folfilled.  Science  has,  by  the 
Inductive  Process,  been  brooght  down  to  minds,  who  previousljr 
would  have  been  incompetent  for  its  cultivation,  and  physical  knowl- 
edge now  usefully  occupies  many  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
without  any  rationnl  ]>niNnit.  Hul  the  exclusive  devotion  to  such 
studies,  if  not  coniMTK  1  w  ith  higher  and  graver  spectilatu  us,  ti  n  ls 
to  wean  the  student  lioni  the  more  vigorous  effort!*  ol  miud, 
which,  though  nnamnsing  and  even  irksome  at  the  commencement, 
tend,  however,  to  invigorate  his  nobler  powers,  ;uid  to  prepare  hiui 
for  the  final  fruition  of  the  highcbt  happiness  of  his  iutellecluul 
natare. 

A  partial  eolttTation  of  the  intellect,  opposite  to  this,  is  given 
in  the  exclnaiTe  onlUvatipa  of  MetaphysioB  and 
1  Of  MettphraioB.         Mathematics.  On  this  snlnect  I  may  refer 
stewm  referred  UK     T®"  ^         ohiervatione  of  Mr.  Stewart,  m 

two  ehapters  entitled  The  Jtf(Sttqi)AiftMttn  and 
The  MathemaHcian,  in  the  third  yolnme  of  his  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, —  chapters  distinguished  equally 
by  their  candor  and  their  depth  of  observation.  On  this  subject 
Hr.  Stew^rt.^s  authority  is  of  the  highest,  inasmuch  as  he  was  dis- 
tinguished iti  both  the  departments  of  knowle4ge>  the  tendenoy  of 
which  be  eo  well  develops.  - 
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MODIFiKD   STOiCiiEIOLOG  Y. 

SECTION  II.— EKROR— ITS  CAUSES  AND  KEMEDIE3. 

0.—LAHaUAG&—D.— OBJECTS  07  KNOWLEDGE. 

Lr  my  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  survey  of  the  Emm  which 
have  their  origiQ  in  the  conditions  and  circum- 
•ioiJirtfSiiwir**     rtMioei  of  the  several  Gogoltive  Faculties,  and 

now  proceed  to  that  source  of  false  judgment 
which  lies  in  the  inifiorfection  of  the  Instrument  of  thoaght  and 
Commiujioation, —  I  lueau  Laiigujigc. 
Much  coutroversy  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  qxiestion,  —  lias 
man  invented  Langiiago  ?    But  the  difterenoei 
Sm  flBMi  tevnted     Qf  opinion  have  in  a  groat  measure  arisen  from 
tt^rt^ttoi'aiwdoB^     the  an\biguity  or  conijdexity  of  the  terms,  in 

which  the  problem  has  been  slated.    Dy  lan- 
ffuage  we  may  mean  either  the  power  which  man  posseises  of  asso- 
ciating his  thought  with  signs,  or  the  particular  systems  of  signs 
with  which  different  portions  of  manldnd  have  aotnally  so  associ- 
ated their  thoughts. 
Taking  langtmge  in  the  former  sense^  it  is  a  natural  ftcnlty,  an 
original  tendency  of  mind,  and,  in  this  view, 
In  «h«t  ^eiiM.  Lao.  1^3,  ^  moro  iuveutcd  hingnage  than  he 

ji^y     ^  has  invented  thought  In  ikct,  the  power  cf 

thought  and  the  power  of  language  are  equally 

entitled  to  be  considered  as  elementary  qualities  of  intelligence; 
for  while  they  are  so  different  that  they  cannot  he  identified,  they 
are  still  so  reciprocally  necessary  that  the  one  cannot  exist  without 

the  other.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  presentations  and  re|)resentations 
of  given  individual  objects  might  have  taken  place,  although  there 
were  no  feigns  with  whieli  they  were  mentally  connected,  and  by 
which  they  coidd  be  overtly  expressed  ;  but  all  complex  and  facti- 
tious constructions  out  of         given  individual  objects,  in  othw 
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vordti  all  notions*  ooooepts,  general  idaaa»  or  thongfata  proper, 
wonld  bare  been  impoarible  withont  an  aaaooiation  to  certain  aigna, 
bj  wbich  ifaeir  aoattwed  elementa  migbi  be  combined  in  tintty, 
and  thdr  vagne  and  oTaneecent  axiatence  obtain  a  kind  of  definite 

and  fixed  and  palpable  reality.  Speech  and  cogitation  are  tboa  tbe 
relative  conditions  of  eaob  other's  activity,  and  both  concur  to  the 
aooomplishmcnt  of  the  same  joint  resalt.  Tlie  Faculty  of  Think-- 
lag— the  Faculty  of  forming  General  Notions  —  being  given,  this 
necessarily  tends  to  energy,  but  the  energy  of  thinking  depends 
upon  the  coactivhy  of  the  Faculty  of  Speech,  which  itself  tends 
cquallv  to  energy.  TlK'se  faculties,  —  these  tendencies,  —  these 
enerjj;ies,  thus  coi-xist  and  have  always  coexisted;  and  the  result  of 
their  combined  action  in  thought  in  language,  and  language  in 
thouglit.  So  much  ibr  the  origin  of  Language,  considered  in  geu< 
eral  us  a  faculty. 

But,  though  the  Faculty  of  Speech  be  natur^  and  neconsary, 
that  ita  manifeatationa  are,  to  a  certain  extenti 

iw^r  •^tuilT  m-  ^^'^^^"^"^  artificial  is  evident  fiwn  the 
to,  tt»  isT«BtiM  «r  simple  fact,  that  there  are  more  than  a  nngle 
m«o,  or  an  inspiraiiM  language  sctoBlly  spoken.  It  may,  therelbre!, 
«ftteD«itrf  1^  aaked,-*Waa  tbe  first  Uuguage^  actually 

apoken,  the  invention  of  man,  or  an  inapiration 
JZ^^^'^    of  tbe  Deity  ?  The  bitter  bypotbeeia  cnta,  bat 

does  not  loose  tbe  knot.  It  decburea  that  ordi' 
nary  canaes  and  the  laws  of  natnre  are  insufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  but  it  doea  not  prove  this  inaufficiency ;  it  thus  vio- 
lates the  rule  of  Parcimony,  by  postulating  a  second  and  hypothet- 
ical cause  to  explain  an  effect,  which  it  is  not  shown  cannot  be 
nrcnnntefl  for  without  this  violent  assumption.  The  first  and 
greatest  difliculty  in  the  question  is  thus  :  —  It  is  necessary  lo  tiiink 

in  order  to  invent  a  language,  and  the  inveutioa 
qm^iTm*^*^  of  a  language  is  neceiisnry  in  order  to  think; 

for  wo  cannot  think  wUhuut  notions,  and  no- 
tions are  only  fixed  by  words,^  This  can  only  be  solved,  as  I  liuvo 
saud,  by  the  natural  attraction  between  thought  and  speecli,  —  by 
their  aocgPt  affinity,  which  is  snch  that  they  suggest  and,  ^xiK 
ptumtf  accompany  eaob  atber«  And  in  regard  to  the  qneatioQ, — 
Why,  if  speedi  be  anatnfalflw«lty,itdoeBnot  maniftat  itaelf  like 
other  natoxal  prinoiplaa  in  n  nnifiMm  mamier, — it  may  be  aoawered 


t  8«e  BoonMo,  Z>ue«m$  tm  P€dgk»  4*  P    pov  ■ppvnSn  i  pMir,  fli 

**  Si  ict  ttmuwam  out  eu  beeoia  dc  ia  parok    1  art  do  la  jfoxola,"  ^  kd>. 
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tbat  the  Faculty  of  Speech  ig  eontrblled  and  modified  in  its  exer- 
ciee  by  external  oireanstanoefs  in  conaequenoe  of  which,  though  its 
exertion  be  natural  and  necessary,  and,  therefofe^  identical  in  all 
men,  the  special  foims  of  its  exertion  are  in  a  great  degree  conven- 
tional and  contingent,  and,  therefore^  different  among  different  poiw 
tions  of  mankind. 

Considered  on  one  mde,  languages  are  the  results  of  oar  intdfi* 
goucc  and  its  immutable  laws.  In  oonsequcnce 
UQgtuwe  has  a  gen-  ^jy^  ejbiWt  in  their  pvQgtess  and  devel- 
cbaraetir  opment  resemblances  and  common  cliaracters 

'v\'hirh  nlh>w  ns  to  compare  and  to  recall  them 
to  certain  priniitivo  and  essential  fonnf^,  —  to  evolve  a  system  of 
Universal  Grammar.  Considered  'm  :iiit»tlier  side,  each  language  is 
the  offspring  of  particular  wants,  ot  special  circumstances,  physical 
and  moral,  and  of  chance.  Hence  it  is  that  every  language  has 
particular  lorins  as  it  has  peculiar  words.  Language  thus  bears 
the  impress  of  human  intelligence  only  in  its  general  outlines. 
There  is,  therefore,  to  be  fi>nnd  rrason  and  philosophy  in  all  Ian- 
guages,  bat  we  shonld  be  wrong  in  believing  that  reason  and  pM- 
losophy  have,  in  any  language,  determined  everything.   No  tongas^ 

how  perfect  soever  it  may  appear,  is  a  com- 
inn-nn^  is  a  ^j^^  peHcct  tnstmment  of  haman  thought 

^^1^  From  Its  very  conditions  every  language  most 

be  imperfect.  The  human  memory  can  only 
compass  a  limited  complement  of  words,  but  the  data  of  sense,  and 
still  more  the  combinations  of  the  understanding,  are  wholly  un- 
limited in  number.  No  language  can,  therefore,  be  adequate  to 
the  ends  for  which  it  exists;  all  are  imperfeot|  but  some  are  for  less 
incompetent  instruments  than  others. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  you  will  be  prepared  to  find  in 
Language  one  of  the  priucipal  sources  of  Error;  hut  ht foiv  I  on 
to  consider  the  particular  modes  in  which  the  Iinjx  i  lictions  of 
Language  are  the  causes  of  false  judgments,  —  I  ehall  comprise  the 
general  doctruie  in  the  following  paragraph. 

%  OIT.  Am  the  human  mind  necessarily  requirea  the  aid 

of  signs  to  daborate^  to  fix,  and  to 
P»r  CTT  T..n^^.    oloate  ila  nodona,  and  aa  Articnkte  Sonnda 

—  M  *  aouro*  of  Srror.  ' 

are  the  species  of  signs  which  most  eflfect> 
ually  afford  this  aid.  Speech  is^  therefore,  an  indispensable 
instmmeBt  in  the  higher  functioas  of  thoogfat  and  Icnowledg^ 

But  as  speedi  is  a  necesaary,  but  not  a  perfect,  instrument,  its 
imperfection  must  r^t  upon  the  mind.  For  the  Multitude 
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of  Lancrtiniifes,  the  Difficulty  of  tlieir  Acquisition,  their  neces- 
sary Inadovjnacy,  and  the  conticquent  AmbiLruify  of  "\\'(>r<lfj, 
both  singly  and  in  combiuulion, —  tliese  are  all  copious  bout  cos 
of  Illurion  and  Eiror.^ 

We  have  alreacly  solBGleiitly  eoniidered  the  reason  why  ihongbt 

ia  dependent  upon  some  ajatem  of  atgna  or  sym< 
Explication.  y^^j^         utemal  perfection  and  external 

thfLTcrL  o|Zuo«  •'Fweion*  The  analyses  and  ayntlieBea, the 
o^Tboogbt.  deooropoeitiona  and  compositions,  —  in  a  word, 

the  elaborations,  performed  by  the  Undcrstnnd- 
ing  npon  the  objecta  presented  by  External  Poraeption  and  Self> 
Ck>nsciousnc88,  and  repreeenUMl  by  Imagination,  —  these  operations 
are  faint  and  fugitive,  and  would  have  no  existence,  even  for  the 
conscious  mind,  beyond  the  mompnt  of  present  consciousness,  were 
we  not  able  1o  coiiiicct,  to  ratify,  arid  to  tix  them,  by  giviiii^  to 
their  parts  (which  would  otherwise  iminodi.uely  fall  asiirnU'r)  a 
permanent  unity,  by  associating  thcin  with  a  sotisil>Io  symbol,  which 
Tve  may  always  recall  at  pleasure,  autl  wliicli,  when  recalkMl,  recalls 
along  with  it  the  characters  which  com  ui  ia  constitutiii!^  a  notion 
or  fiictitious  object  of  intelligence.  So  far  signs  are  ncces»sary  for 
the  internal  o))eration  of  thought  itself.  But  for  the  communica- 
tion of  thought  iirom  one  mind  to  another,  signs  are  equally  india- 
pensable.  For  in  itself  thought  is  known, » thonght  is  knowable^ 

only  to  the  thinking  mind  itself;  and  were  we 
And  for  th.  rnmmu.         enabled  to  conusot  certain  complements  of 

thonght  to  certain  sensible  aymbolsi  and  by 
their  meant  to  suggest  in  other  minds  those  oomplements  of 
thonght  of  which  we  were  oonscions  in  onrselves^  we  should  never 
be  able  to  communicate  to  others  what  engaged  onr  interest,  and 
man  would  remain  for  man,  if  an  intelligence  at  aU,  a  mere  isolated 
intelligence. 

In  recrard  to  the  question,  —  What  mny  those  sensible  symbols 
be,  by  wliieh  Ave  are  to  compass  such  nietnorable  effects, —  it  is 
nee<lk'SMS  to  show  that  mien  and  gesture,  wliidi,  to  a  certain  extent, 
affonl  a  kind  of  natural  expression,  are  altogether  iuadequate  to  the 
double  ]»urpose  of  thought  and  communication,  which  it  is  here 
required  to  accomplish.   This  double  purpose  can  be  effected  only 
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by  symbol^  wUflh  express,  through  mtOMtfoM  ni  Ih*  Toleo,  iHmI 

it  passing  in  Ibe  mind.  TImm  ¥0m1  intonatkMK 

lutcatiom  of  the    ^         ittirlioiilale  or  arlieubte.  TIm  Ibiw 

votoe  the  only  ude-  «  .  *  ■ 

qpaMMBribteiTBiwii  <^  >Bere  sonnds  or  orao;  and,  as  aoafa,  m 

9t  thouRbt  and  tti  oxpressiott  ci  th«  feelings  of  which  tha  lover 
•ommuDicati.m  animals  are  also  eapaUe*  The  latter  constitate 

mdartiraiate.  woras,  and  tlMae,  as  the  expressum  or  tooognta 

Tit.  iHttirr on  rftuto  Or  notioos,  constituto  Language  Proper  or 
l.*iiguagtti  roiH;r.  Speech.*  Speech,  as  we  have  said,  as  the  in- 
— ^  *     strnment  of  elnboratiriG^,  fixinc',  and  commu- 

nicating  our  thoughts,  is  a  principal  moan  of 
knowlorlp^c,  and  t  von  the  indispensable  condition  on  which  dcjjcnds 
the  ifXd  cise  of  our  liigher  cognitive  faculties.  But,  at  the  same  tiiue, 
in  coHiie^uence  of  this  very  dependence  of  thought  upon  langn^gfe, 
inasmuch  as  language  is  itself  not  perfect,  the  understanding  is  not 
only  restrained  iu  its  opei-utions,  and  its  higher  developuieiit,  coui»e- 
qnendy,  ohecked,  but  many  occasions  are  given  of  positive  eiToiv 
For,  to  say  notbing  of  tho  tmpediDMmt  pmented  to  the  fipaa  ooob 
mnniaation  of  thought  by  the  nnltitnde  of  toognee  into  wluak 
haman  language  ia  divided,  in  cooaequenee  of  vhieh  all  apeeeh 
beyond  their  motbeiwtongQe  ia  ineompfeheoaible  to  thoae  who  d^ 
not  make  a  atodj  of  other  laognagesb — oTen  the  aooorate  learning 
of  a  single  langoage  ia  altended  with  sodi  diffieoltKi^  that  perbapa 
there  never  yet  has  l^een  found  an  individnri  who  was  tlioroughly 
aoqnainted  with  all  the  words  and  modes  of  Terbal  oomiMoation  in 
•ay  ain£^  langoage^—  hia  mother-tongue  even  not  excepted.  But 

the  circumstance  of  principal  importance  is, 

The  ambiKuity  of  how  copious  and  expressive  Bocvcr  it  may 

WOvds  tlM  DrlnciDal      \_  ^  •  -i  ■ 

^        _JZr      o<>i         l;m<Tua{;e  is  competent  adennntciv  to 

utiDf  IsliaiMi*.       denote  all  possible  notions,  and  all  poshiblu  rela- 
tions of  notions,  and  from  this  necessary  poverty 
of  language  in  all  its  dilfcrent  degrees,  a  certain  inevitable  ambigu- 
ity aiisea,  both  in  the  empioymeut  of  single  words  and  of  wonlii  in 
mutual  connection. 
Ae  this  is  tho  principal  source  of  the  error  originating  in  Idaa- 
guage,  it  will  he  proper  to  he  a  little  mova 
Two  eiRanutaiioes    explicit.  And  bevo  it  la  aKpodieiit  to  take  ioto 

LatrC  '^^t.^'^  i**^  dieiwMtoiioaai  whieh  nsatnaUy  ^ 
oUwr.  ftet  eaeb  other.  The  flnt  ia,  that  aa  the  voeab- 

nlaiy  of  every  language  ia  neoaaMiily  Unite,  it 
la  neoeasaiily  dispio^ortionBd  to  Uie  mnltiplioiQr,  not  to  say  infinity^ 
of  thooght ;  and  the  aaeond,  tha*  the  eomplenaent  of  voida  in  Wf 
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fjtmn  language  liig  been  tlwayt  filled  up  with  terms  significant  of 
otjjeots  and  relattUna  of  the  external  world,  before  tbe  want  was 
ttperienoed  of  words  to  express  the  objecto  and  felatioos  of  the 
intemaL 

From  fhe  ftnt  of  these  dreamstancet^  oonaidered  ezehisively 
and  by  jttsel^  it  is  maoiftsi  that  one  of  two 

Th«  vocH  inry  of  altematiTes  mint  take  plaoa  Either  the  words 
MdJr^ita^OnM^  of  a  language  most  eadi  designate  only  a  single 
qMsow«ffhk,  notion,  —  a  single  fiisoioalus  of  thought,  —  the 

nnltttude  of  notions  not  designated  being  al- 
lowed to  perish,  never  obtaining  more  than  a  momentary  exist* 
encc  in  the  mind  of  the  individual ;  or  the  words  of  a  language 
rnnst  cacli  bo  employed  to  donotc  a  plurality  of  concepts.  In 
the  tormer  case,  a  small  amount  of  thought  would  be  expressed, 
but  that  precisely  and  without  ambiguity;  in  the  latter,  a  large 
amount  of  thought  would  be  expressed,  but  that  vaguely  and 
equivocally.  Of  these  alternatives  (each  of  which  has  thus  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages),  the  latter  is  the  one  which  has 
uniTersally  been  preferred;  and,  accordingly,  all  languages  by  the 
smne  word  express  a  mnltiUide  of  thoughts,  more  or  less  differing 
from  each  other.  Kow,  what  is  the  oonsequenoe  of  this?  It  is 
plain  that  if  a  word  has  more  than  a  single  meaning  attached 
to  it^  when  it  is  employed  it  eannot  of  itself  directly  and  per- 
emptorily suggest  any  definite  thoqght;^aIl  that  it  ean  do  is 
Tsgnely  and  hypothetically  to  suggest  a  Tsriety  of  difierent  n<^ 
tions;  and  we  are  obliged  from  a  oomideration  of  the  oontex^ 
—  of  the  tenor, — of  the  general  analogy,  of  tbe  diseonnw^  to  suiv 
mise,  with  greater  or  less  assuranee,  with  greater  or  less  preeision^ 
what  partieuiar  bundle  of  characters  it  was  intended  to  convey. 

Word?!,  in  fact,  as  languages  are  constituted. 
Word*  w  aafipel/  nothinff  more  than  suggest,  —  are  nothina: 

more  than  hints  ;  hints,  likewise,  which  leave 
the  principal  ])nrt  of  tlie  j)roces8  of  interpretation  to  be  performed 
by  tlie  mind  of  tlie  hearer.  In  this  rcsi)ect,  the  effect  of  words 
resemhles  the  etlect  of  an  outline  or  sliade  of  a  countenance 
Willi  which  we  are  familiar.  In  both  cases,  the  mind  is  stimulated 
to  fill  up  what  is  only  hinted  or  pointed  at  Thus  it  is  that  the 
function  of  language  is  not  so  much  to  infuse  knowledge  from, 
one  intelligence  to  another,  as  to  bring  two  minds  into  the  same 
trsin  of  thinking,  and  to  confine  them  to  the  same  traek*  In  this 
procedure  what  is  chiefly  wonderfiil,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
mind  compares  the  word  with  its  correlations^  and  in  general^  with- 
out the  alightest  elfort,  decides  which  among  its  Tsrioua  meaning* 
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11  the  ontt  whkdt  it  b  bare  intended  to  oonvey.  But  hoir  marv^ 
loos  soever  be  the  ease  and  velocity  of  this  prooees  of  ^foloetion,  ft 
eannot  always  be  performed  with  equal  oerteinty.  Words  are  often 
emitloycd  with  a  plamlitjr  of  tneunings ;  several  of  ^hich  mvf 
quadrate,  or  be  supposed  to  quadrate,  with  the  general  tenor 
of  tlio  discourse.  Error  is  thus  possible ;  and  it  is  also  proba- 
ble, if  we  hn\e  any  prcpossrssion  in  fiivor  of  one  interpreta- 
tion rather  than  of  another.  So  copious  a  source  "of  error  is 
the  nmbiirnity  of  lan^uaiio,  that  a  very  hxr^c  proportion  of  human 
controversy  lias  bei'u  concerning  the  bcnsc  in  which  certain  terms 
bhould  be  undeist ood ;  and  many  disputes  have  even  been  fiercely 
waged,  in  coubeijuence  of  the  disputants  being  unaw^arc  that 
they  agreed  in  opinion,  and  only  differed  in  the  meaoing  they 
Attecfaed  to  th^  words  in  wbi^  that  opinion  -was  expressed. 
On  this  snbjeot  I  may  refer  yon  to  the  vety  omnslng  and  very 
instruetlve  treatise  of  WerenlfolsiaSk  entitled  J)e  JkfgomaehiUt 

"In  regard  to  a  remedy  for  this  deaeription  of  efTor,"<*this  Use 
exelnsively  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  laognage 

i?fm..iy  fnr  prror  euiployod  In  tlio  Communication  of  knowledge, 
araiiig    rom     n-  acqnaintanoo  with  the  rules  of  Critic 


eism.  and  Interpretation.  The  study  of  lan- 
guages, when  rationally  pursued,  is  not  so  unim]>ortant  as  many 
fondly  conceive;  for  misooncoptions  nio<:t  frequently  arise  Fololy 
from  an  ignorance  of  words  ;  and  every  language  nuiy,  in  a  cer- 
tain sort,  be  viewed  as  a  connucatary  uj>on  Logic,  inasmuch  as 
every  language,  in  like  manuer,  mirrors  in  itself  the  laws  of 
Uiought. 

*'Iu  reference  to  the  rules  of  Criticism  and  luterprctaLion,— 
tl|^\se  especially  should  bo  familiar  to  those  who  make  a  study 
of  the  writings  of  ancient  authors,  as  these  writings  have  de- 
floendcd  to  ns  often  in  s  very  mutilated  state,  and  are  composed 
in  languages  whtoh  are  now  dead.  How  many  theological  errors, 
for  example,  have  only  arisen  beeanse  the  divines  were  either 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Ciitidsm  and  HenneneutU^  or 
did  not  properly  apply  them!  ]>octrines  originating  in  a  oor- 
rnpted  lection,  or  in  a  figurative  expresnon,  have  thus  arisen 
and  been  keenly  defended.  Suph  errors  are  best  combated  by 
philological  weapons;  ifts  these'  pull  them  np  along  with  their 
roots. 

**A  thorough  knowledge  of  langungcs  in  general  aeeustoms  tlic 
mind  woX  to  remain  sjitisfied  with  tlio  husk,  but  to  penetrate  in, 
even  to  the  kcmeL   With  this  knowledge  we  shall  not  so  easily 
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■«r**gr"^  thftt  we  uttdivaUiid  a  syrtem,  when  m  only  potBow 
the  language  in  which  It  is  ezpresMd;  shall  not  oonoeiYe 
that  we  truly  veasoii)  when  we  only  employ  oertainr  empty  words 
and  formula;  we  shall  not  betray  oiuselvee  into  nnosaal  and 
obscure  expreiiloilB,  under  which  our  meaning  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken ;  finally,  we  shall  not  dispute  with  others  about  words,  when 
we  arc  in  fact  at  one  with  them  in  reorard  to  things*"^  So  much 
for  the  errors  which  originate  in  Language. 

As  to  the  last  source  of  Kn*or  which  I  enumerated,  —  the 
Objects  tlieinselves  of  our  knowledge, —  it  is 


lY.  Sovrae  of Eix«r»     hardly  necciiiiary  to  snv  aiivthinff.    It  is  evident 

-the  Of  o«f     ^,   ^  :        -  11. 

that  some  matters  are  obscuru  ami  ab.-^tnise, 


while  others  ure  cleur  and  palpable  j  autl  that, 
consequently,  the  probability  of  error  is  greater  in  some  studies 
tiian  it  is  in  others.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  detiver  any  special 
rules  jfor  these  easeo^  different  team  those  whioh  are  given  ibr  the 
Acquisition  of  Knowledge  in  geueraV  concerning  whieh  we  are 
soon  to  ipeak,— this  sonree  of  error  may  be»  therefore,  paned  over 
tn  silence. 

We  hsTS  sow  thns  finished  the  oonsideration  of  the  Yarioos 
SouRses  of  Error,  and— 

%  CY.  The  following  rules  may  be  giren,  as  the  results 
<^  the  foregoing  discussion,  touching  the 
touching  the  cau.n     Causcs  aud  Remedies  of  our  False  Jndg- 

Aad  BAinedlna  of  our  mOUtS 

1**.  Endeavor  as  far  as  ]>ossible  to  obtam 
a  clear  and  thorouixh  insight  into  the  luws  of  tlic  Understand- 
ing, and  of  the  Mental  Faculties  in  gcneraL  Study  Logic  and 
Psychology.  ♦ 

2**.  Assiduously  exercise  your  mind  ia  the  application  of 
these  laws.    Learn  to  think  methodically. 

S'*.  Concentrate  your  attention  in  the  act  of  Thinking; 
and  principally  employ  the  seasons  when  the  Intellect  is 
alert,  the  Pasnons  slumbering,  and  no  eztenial  causes  of 
dtBtraction  at  work. 

4*.  Carefiilly  eliminate  all  foreign  interests  tttm.  the  oljeots 
of  yoor  inquiry,  and  allow  yoarselTcs  to  be  actoated  by  the 
interest  of  Truth  alone. 

5°.  Contrast  your  various  oonrictions,  your  past  and  present 
jndgmenti^  with  each  other;  and  admit  no  oonclusionas  oer^ 
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tib,  vnlil  it  liM  beea  oiMie  and  agaSn  thotoi^^jr  tttmind^ 
and  its  oorreotnen  asoertaitied, 

6^  Collate  yovr  own  pergnwlont  with  those  of  othen; 
attenttvnij  liaten  to  and  weigh,  withoat  preponeattoo,  the 
jodgments  formed  by  othen  of  the  opiniona  wideh  yon  jQa> 
fldves  maintain.* 
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moi>ifix:d  methodoliOGT. 

section  i  of  ths  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

1  exfbbievcb.~a.  pkrsokalt^obsbbyation— 
induction  and  ahaloot. 

Lr  our  Imi  Leotoref  having  concluded  the  Second  Deputmeat 
of  CoDcretc  LogM^— >lhst  which  treats  of  the 

ti^ig?uZi!!u»ito         ^"*''»  "p*^"  ^  '^^^^^ 

cbarMter  of  Perfce-  P^**^  ^f  Concrete  or  Modified  Logio,  —  that 

tJon,  viz.,  the  Aoquitti-  which   considers    the   Means    by   which  our 

ttoo  sad  tiw  CotBmii-  Knowledge  obtains  the   chnrncter  of  PeH'ec- 

BioatkB  «f  Eavml-  ^|qj,      These  means  may,  in  geiioral,  be  re- 


ennled  as  two,  —  the  Acquisition  and  the 
Communication  of  kiiuvvled^c,  —  and  those  two  means  we  shall, 
aceordingly,  consider  consocnlively  and  apart. 

lu  regard  to  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledge,  —  we  must  consider 
this  by  reference  to  t)ie  different  kinds  of  knowl- 

sI^M^^!^  ^  ^  ^  ^^'^  intelkofc  u  capaUa 

And  this,  Tiewed  in  iti  grmteat  nniTOiidit^  to 

of  two  species.  .  * 

Homaa  knowledge^  I  mj,  viewed  In  its  greatest  nniTenslity,  is 

of  two  iLinds.  For  either  It  is  one  of  wbioh  the 
of'tworiu!^ olgeots  are  given  as  oootingent  pluvnomena,  or  ^ 

one  in  wbieli  the  obyeets  are  given  as  neeeaeary 
flMsts  or  laws.  In  the  former  case,  the  cognitions  am  eaUed  empire 
IcoA  experiential,  or  qf  €gq^eriene$;  in  the  latter,  pW9t  iniuitive^ 
rational,  or  <^  reaaoth,  also  eommon  sense.  These  two  kinds 
of  knowledge  are,  likewisei  severally  denominated  cognitions  a 
posteriori  and  cognitions  a  priori.  The  distinction  of  these  two 
species  of  cognitions  con^iists  properly  in  this,  —  that  tlu'  f*>rfner 
are  solely  derived  from  tlte  Presentations  of  Sense,  External  and 
Internal;  whereas  the  latter,  though  first  manif<rated  on  the  occasion 
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of  sach  FtMeDU^ni^  are  not,  hofrever,  mere  pradoote  of  Seme; 
on  the  eoatraryt  they  are  laws,  principles,  fornis^  notions,  or  hy 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  native  and  original  to  the  mind, 
that  i8»  founded  in,  or  ctm.stitnting  the  very  nature o^  Intelligence; 
and,  accordingly,  out  of  the  mind  itself  they  must  be  developed, 
an<l  not  sought  for  and  acquired  as  foreign  and  accidental  acquisi- 
tions. As  the  PrescTitHtive  Faculties  inform  us  only  of  what  exists 
and  what  hnpprns,  (hat  is,  only  of  facts  an<l  events,  —  such  empir- 
ical know  le<l<;e  constitutes  no  ueces8ai*y  and  universal  judgment; 
all,  in  this  cMse,  is  cuuiijigent  and  particular,  for  even  our  ge  neral* 
ized  kjii>'ivl('dge  has  only  a  relative  and  precarious  universality. 
The  coguition«,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  given  as  Laws  of 
Mind,  are,  at  once  and  in  themselves,  universal  and  neccssai'y.  We 

cannot  bnl  think  them,  if  we  think  at  aU.  The 
i>iMtiiM    tiM      .  doetnne^  therefore,  of  the  Aoquiaition  of  Knowl- 
edtr^iLtaL  oi  u'a    *^'^ep>        conaiat  of  two  parts,— the  firat  treat- 

ing  of  the  aoqniaition»of  knowledge  through  the 

data  of  Experience,  the  aecond,  of  the  aoqoid- 
tion  of  knowledge  throngfa  the  data  of  Intelligence.' 
In  regard  to  the  first  of  thcae  aourcea,      Bzperience, — this  la 

either  onr  own  experienee  <»■  the  experience  oi 
1.  The  Doctrine  of     others,  and  is  either  case  it  is  for  us  a  mean  of 
raoTof  tmkini^'^    knowleilge.   It  is  manifeet  that  the  knowledge 

wc  acquire  through  our  personal  experience,  ia 
IHr  snporior  in  degree  to  that  which  we  obtain  through  the  experi- 
ence of  other  men ;  inasmuch  as  our  knowledu"  '^f  an  ohjeet,  in 
the  former  case,  is  far  clearer  and  more  (li*!ttnct.  lar  more  complete 
and  lively,  than  in  the  htter;  while  at  the  same  tiine  the  latter 
also  atlbi-d.s  us  a  far  inferior  (•<m\  ieiion  of  the  correctness  nn<l  cer- 
tainty of  the  cognition  than  the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  for- 
eign is  far  superior  to  onr  projier  experience  in  this,  —  that  it  is 
much  more  compi*ehensive,  and  that,  without  this,  man  would  be 
de])rivcd  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  to  him  of  the 
,  most  indiapenaable  importance.  Now,  as  the  principal  distinction 
of  experience  ia  thna  into  otir  own  experience  and  into  the  experi* 
ence  of  oihera,  we  moat  consider  it  more  dosely  in  this  twoftld 
relation.'  First,  then,  of  onr  Personal  Experience. 

Experience  neccsaarily  soppoaes,  as  ita  primaiy  condition,  certain 
preeentationa  by  the  fiicnlttes  of  External  or  of  Intemal  Peroeptiony 

to  the  «cqni^ffti<  T-  of  ViifiivV  ff  .r.  -      !  uowl-    occtnlon  of  experience 
•dgc  may  be  cuUai  acquired,  luatomucb  tu>  it  u      ^  K«*er,  Lc^ik,  1 116.  — £l>. 
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•ad  it,  tberefi)fe»  of  two  Isndt,  acoording  m  h  i*  ooiiTvnftnt  about 

the  objeeti  of  the  one  of  those  fteoltiee,  or  the 
1.  renoMi  Expvi.    oWects  of  the  other.  But  the  preeentation  of  a 

ikot  of  the  external  or  of  tlie  interaal  world  is 
not  at  onee  an  expericnoe.  To  tbu  there  ia  required  a  coDtinned 
series  of  such  presentations,  a  comparison  of  these  together,  a  men^ 
tal  sepnrntion  of  the  different,  a  mental  combination  of  the  similar, 
and  it,  tlicrefore,  over  and  nhovc  the  operation  of  the  Presentative 
Faculties,  iv«;'i!n'H-  tlic  fi>r)]KT:iti«)U  of  the  Retentive,  the  Rojiro- 
diietive,  tlie  Ut  |  ri':5Lntative,  aud  the  Elaboiative  Facukios.  In 
retrard  to  Exijcrience,  as  the  first  means  by  which  wo  nt<juire 
kn<nvk'dc?o  thronfjh  the  lo<jitimate  nse  and  aitjilication  of  our  Cog- 
nitive Fiicukieii,  1  give  you  the  toUowing  paragraph ; 

5  CVI.  The  First  Mean  towards  the  Acquisition  of  Knowl- 
edge is  Mqterience  {ej-jteHentia^  c/A7rci/>ia). 
zw.  cvL  zipwi.    Experience  may  be,  rudely  and  generally^ 
«Mi.*  *  described  aa  the  apprehension  of  the  phs^ 

nomena  of  the  outer  worid,  presented  by 
the  Faculty  of  External  Perception,  and  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  inner  worid,  presented  by  the  Facolty  of  Sel^oonscioiu- 
ness;  —  these  phenomena  being  retained  in  Memory,  ready  for 
Kepr<)<1iK  tion  and  Representation,  being  also  arranged  into 
order  by  the  Understanding.  • 

This  paragraph,  yon  will  remark,  affords  only  a  preliminary  view 
of  the  irctiornl  conditions  of  Ex|»erience.  In 
the  first  phiee,  it  is  evident,  that  without  the 
Pre?5ontative,  or,  as  they  may  with  equal  propriety  be  called,  the 
Acquisiiive,  Faeultios  of  Perception,  External  and  Internal,  no 
experienec  would  he  jioshihle.  l>ul  tlie^e  lUculties,  though  afford- 
ing the  fundanjcntal  condition  oi  knowledge,  do  not  of  themselves 
make  up  experience.  There  is,  moreover,  required  of  the  phse- 
nomenn  or  appearances  the  aecumulation  and  retention,  the  repro- 
duction and  representation.  Memory,  Reminiscence^'and  Imagina- 
tion must,  tlierelbre,  also  cooperate.  Finally,  unless  the  phienomcna 
be  compared  together,  and  be  arranged  into  daases,  according  to 
their  similarities  and  differences,  it  is  evident  that  no  judgments,^ 
no  conclusions,  can  be  formed  concerning  them;  but  without  a 
judgment  Icnowledge  is  impossible;  and  as  experience  is  a  knowl- 
edge, consequently  experience  is  impossible.  The  Understanding 
or  £laborative  Faculty  must,  therefore^  likewise  ooSperate.  Manl> 
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lins  liM  wen.  erprmed  tiM  Batora  of  ozparisaM  in  the  ftUowing 


And  Afianioa  in  the  oUiMi: 

"  Usos  me  genoit,  mater  pcperit  Memorlft; 
fiopUam  TocMkt  tne  GtmQ,  tm  fitpiMttfaiM/'' 

I 

**Oar  own  obserralion,  be  it  extemel  or  intenal,  is  either  with» 
or  without,  intention;  and  it  oonebta  either  of  n 
r.n,™on  .nd  3^  ^  Pt«entation»  ilone,  or  Abetraetiim 

and  Reflection  enpervene,  so  that  the  piesentar 
tiona  obtain  that  completion  and  ayatem  whieh  they  do  not  of 
theiMseives  possess.  In  the  former  case,  the  experience  may  be 
called  an  Unlearned  or  a,  Common,'  in  the  laiter,  a  Xeamed  or 
£ktientifiGMq)erimoe»  Intentional  and  reflective  experience  is  called 

Observation.    Observation  is  of  two  kinds;  for 
oUervatioii,— wbat.     either  the  objrcts  which  it  considers  remain 
^  *T*  '^I^^ir^'^     unchancred,  or,  previous  to  its  applic.ilion,  thov 

serration  ri<ptl|iad  .-^     '      '  1  11 

SapariiiMBi,  are  made  to  uii'ler^o  certain  arl»itr:u  v  changes, 

or  are  jdaced  in  certain  factitious  relations.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  observatit<n  contains  the  specific  name  of  £x- 
perimenf.  Ohserv'ntion  aiul  experiment  do  not,  therefore,  con?»titnte 
ojipusite  or  two  Wiilcicni  procednrea,  —  the  latter  is,  in  propriety, 
only  a  certain  subordinate  modification  of  the  former ;  for,  wliile 
oboenration  may  aoeompliah  ita  end  without  experiment^  experi- 
ment without  obeenration  is  impossible*  Observation  and  experi»> 
ment  are  manifestly  exclosively  competent  npbn  the  objeota  of  our 
empirical  knowledge ;  and  tliey  cooperate,  equally  and  in  like  man- 
ner, to  the  progresa  of  that  knowledge^  partly  by  establishing^ 
partly  by  eorreeting^  partly  by  amp]ii])ring  it.  Under  observation, 
therefore^  is  not  to  be  understood  a  common  or  unlearned  experi- 
ence, which  obtrudes  itself  iii)on  evei*y  one  endowed  with  the 
ordinary  faculties  of  Sense  and  Understanding,  but  an  intentional 
and  continued  application  of  the  faculties  of  Perception,  combined 
with  an  abstractive  and  reflective  attention  to  nn  object  or  class  of 
objects,  a  more  accurate  knowledjre  of  which^  it  i<;  |iroposed,  by  the 
observation,  to  accomplish.  But  in  onlcr  that  the  observation 
should  accomplish  this  end,  —  more  especially  when  the  objects  are 
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numerous,  and  a  eystematic  complciucut  of  coi^aUuns  is  the  end 

proposed,  —  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know 
^  oertAm  pn»a<}gllit%•^l^  What  wo  ought  to 
obwnre ;  8*.  H»w  we  oqgbt  to  obienre;  and  8*. 
BjT  what  means  are  the  data  of  obaervation  to  be  vedaoed  to  sys- 
tem. The  fint  of  iheee  ooneeras  the  Objeet;  the  aeeond,  the  Pro- 
eednre ;  the  third,  the  acientifie  Completion,  of  the  obBerrationa. 
It  if  proper  to  make  some  genend  obaervationa  in  legard  to  theae^ 
In  their  order;  and  fint^  of  the  Olgeot  of  obaer^ation, —  the  loAaf 
ve  ought  to  observe. 

The  Otgeot  of  Obaenration  oan  only  be  aome  given  and  detefw 
minate  phenomenon,  ttnd  this  phienomenon  ^* 
Firet,  -  The  ot^mA  external  or  an  internal.  Through  obserra* 

tion,  whether  external  or  internal,  there  are  font 


several  coguitions  which  we  propose  to  compass, 
—  viz.,  to  ascertain —  1°.  What  the  Phienomena  themselves  are;  2*. 
What  are  the  Conditions  of  their  Reality ;  3°.  What  are  the  Causei 
of  their  Existence;  4°.  What  is  the  Order  of  their  Consecution, 
**In  r^^d  to  what  the  pbtenomena  themseU  eH  are  (quid  si/U)^ 
that  is,  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  tlieir  pocn- 


mmtum.  nature,  -  this,  it  is  evident,  must  be  the 

primary  matter  of  consideration,  it  being  always 
supposed  that  the  fact  (the  an  sit)  of  the  phienomenon  itself  has 
been  ertaUkhedi^  To  this  there  k  xeqoired,  above  all,  a  dear  and 
diatanet  Fteaentation  or  Representation  of  the  object.  In  order  to 

obtain  tihia,  it  behooTes  na  to  analyze,— to  dia- 
Jn  their  indtriduti    |||0|ii)>er,  tho  oonstitaent  )wrta  of  the  ol^Mt, 
pe^ianuw  ud  tm-         ^  piojdmate  acoonnt  those  efaav» 

aoteta  whieh  oonstitnte  the  olgeet,  that  i%  whioh 
make  it  to  be  what  it  ii^  and  nothing  hat  what  it  ia.  Thia  being 
performed,  ire  most  proeeed  to  oompars  it  with  other  ohjects,  and 
with  thoae  eapeoiallj  whioh  bear  to  it  the  strongest  similaritj, 
talking  accurate  note  alwnp  of  those  points  in  whieh  they  leoipro- 
cally  resemble  and  in  which  they  rectprooalljr  disagree. 
**Bat  it  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  several  phaenomena  in  their 
individual  peculiarities  and  contrasts,  —  in  what 
As  tuMtor  dfltemi-     ^j^^y  ^^c,  and  in  what  they  arc  not,  —  it  is  also 

requisite  to  bring  them  under  determinate  gen- 
era and  spe<'ips.    To  tlii;^  t  tid  we  must,  having 
obtained  (as  previously  }»rescribed)  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  several  p}ia?nomena  in  their  essential  similarities  and  difler- 
ences,  look  away  or  abstract  from  the  latter,  —  the  diiTereuccs,  and 
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ooliiprehend  the  former,  —  the  similarities,  in  a  compendious  and 
obsnusteristic  notion,  under  sn  Appropriate  name. 
**  When  the  dietinctive  peoaliarittes  of  the  phsnomena  have  been 
thne  definitively  recognized,  the  eeoond-  qaes- 

their  Reslity.  These  oonditions  sre  oommonlj 
eeUed  MeqtsUUetf  and  nnder  nqmnie  we  moat  nndeiatand  all  that 
moat  have  preoeded,  before  the  phvoomena  eonld  follow.  In  order 
to  diacover  the  requisites,  we  take  a  number  of  analogooa  oaeeBy  or 
cases  similar  in  kind,  and  inquire  what  aru  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  phenomenon  always  arises,  if  it  doM  arise,  and  what  are 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  nevw  ariaea;  and  then,  after  a 
competent  observation  of  individual  cases,  we  construct  the  jjeneral 
judc^mont,  thfit  the  phn?nomcnon  never  occni's  unless  this  or  that 
other  jih!iMio!iien<ju  has  preceded,  or  at  least  aecoiiipnniefl,  it.  Ilere^ 
h<j\ve\  er,  it  nin«t  Im;  noticed,  that  notliintr  ean  be  viewed  as  a  requi- 
site u  liieh  adriiiis  of  any,  e\  en  tlie  snialh-st,  exeeption. 

"The  reqnisito  couditiouH  being  di.scovfr€iJ,  the  tliinl  question 

arises,  —  What  are  the  Causes  of  the  I'liujnoni- 

^  *  vp^w     ^        According  to  the  current  doctrine,  the 

of  tlwFbMWBMBA.  /.     .  ,  ,  , 

causes  of  pha^nomoua  arc  not  to  be  confounded 
wHh  thehf  T€quiUUe$;  for  although  a  phttnomenon  no  more  oconra 
without  its  requisite  than  without  Its  cause,  still,  the  requisite  being 
given,  the  phenomenon  does  not  neoesaarilj  follow,  and,  indeed, 
veiy  frequently  does  not  ensue.  On  the  oontrary,  if  the  eauae 
occurs,  the  phttnomenon  must  occur  also.  In  other  words,  the 
requisite  or  condition  is  that  without  which  the  phenomenon  nerer 
is ;  the  cause,  on  the  other  hand,  b  that  through  which  it  always  is. 
Tims  an  emotion  of  pity  never  arises  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
misfortune  of  another;  but  so  little  docs  this  knowledge  necessitate 
that  emotion,  that  its  opposite,  a  feeling  of  rejoicing,  complacency, 
at  such  suffering  may  ensue ;  whereas  the  knowledge  of  another's 
misfortune  muf^t  be  followecl  by  a  sentiment  of  pity,  if  wc  are  pre- 
disposed in  favor  of  tlie  jierson  to  wliom  the  mistbrlune  h  is  oc- 
cuTTcd.  Tn  tills  view,  tlie  knowledge  of  another's  misfortune  is 
only  a  requi>iie;  whereas  our  favorable  predisposition  eonstitutes 
the  cause.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  in  ditlVrent  rela- 
tions one  and  the  same  circumstance  may  be  both  requisite  and 
cuuiie;"'  and,  in  point  of  fuel,  it  would  be  more  coiTCCt  to  consider 
the  cause  as  the  whole  sum  of  antecedents,  without  which  the  phe- 
nomenon never  does  take  plaoe^  and  with  which  it  always  must. 

Xiiak(iis.-ia. 
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What  ai*e  commonly  called  requisites^  arc  thus,  in  truth,  only  partial 
causes ;  what  are  called  causes^  only  proximate  requisites. 
''In  the  foi^h  place,  having  amjortaiiied  the  MNwntial  qnalitififl^— 
(he  CondidonB  ftnd  the  Causes  of  phienomena) 
m,at  the  ordc    _^  ^^^j  q^estioo  emeiw,  —  What  is  the 

Order  In  whioh  they  are  manifieeted?  and  this 
being  ascertained,  the  ohservation.  has  aooomplished  its  end.  This 
question  applies  either  to  a  phttoomenon  considered  in  itself  or  to  a 
phttnomenon  considered  in  relation  to  others  In  relation  to  itself 

the  question  concerns  only  the  time  of  its  origin,  of  its  continuance, 
and  of  its  termination ;  in  relation  to  others,  it  conoems  the  reoip* 
looal  oonseoution  in  wliu  li  the  several  phasnomena  ^pear." ^ 
•We  noir  go  on  to  the  Second  Prjecognitum,  —  the  Manner  of 
Observation,  —  How  we  are  to  observe.  What 

Secondr-TbelCM.  ^.^^.^  hitherto  spoken  of  —  the  Obiect  —  can 

Mr  of  ObMrratlMi. 

be  known  only  in  one  way,  —  the  way  of  Scien- 
tific Observation.  It  therefore  remains  to  1>e  asked,  —  How  must 
the  observation  be  institnteil,  !<o  as  to  atTord  us  a  satisfactory  rosult 
in  regard  to  aU  the  fuur  sides  ou  which  it  behooves  an  object  t«)  l>i» 

observed?    In  the  first  place,  as  jireliniiiiMiy  to 

10.  PN|Hr  iM*  «f  observation,  it  is  required  that  the  observing 
the  otMVTiBf  mlttd*  '  ^  o 

mind  bo  tranquil  and  oomposed,  be  exempt 

from  prejndioe,  partiality,  and  itrepossession,  and  he  actaated  hy 
no  other  interest  than  the  disoovery  of  truth.  Tranquillity  and 
eompoeure  of  mind  are  of  peealiar  importance  in  our  olMervation  of 
the  phnnomenaof  the  internal  world;  ibr these  phenomena  are  not, 
like  those  of  the  external,  perceptiUe  by  sense,  enclosed  in  space, 
oontlnuons  and  divisihle;  and  Uiey  Ibllow  eadi  other  in  such  num* 
bers,  and  with  such  a  rapidity,  that  they  arc  at  best  obser>'able  with 
difficulty,  often  l<»ing  even  their  existence  by  the  interference  of 
the  ohservinGT,  —  the  reflective  enoriry.  itself.  But  that  the  obseiw^ 
vation  should  be  always  conducted  in  the  calm  and  collected  state 
of  mind  required  to  purify  this  condition,  we  mnst  be  careful  to 
obtain,  more  and  more,  a  mastery  over  the  Attention,  so. as  to  turn 
it  with  full  force  upon  a  sincde  aspect  of  the  pha?nomenn,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  abstract  it  altoirether  from  every  other.  Its  jiroper  iiine- 
tion  is  to  contemplate  the  objects  of  observation  tranquilly,  continu- 
ously, nnd  without  anxiety  for  the  result;  and  tliis,  likewiM-,  without 
too  intense  an  activity  or  too  vigorous  an  ajtplication  of  its  forces. 
But  the  observation  and  concomitant  energy  of  attention  will  be 
without  result,  untosi  we  pveviously  well  consider  what  predse 
object  or  ol;)eote  we  are  now  to  obscnnre.  Nor  wlU  our  ezperienoe 
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obteia  aa  aonrar  i»  th«  qnwtion  prnpawid  Ibt  il  to  iolv«|  lalfis 

that  quegUon  be  of  audi  a  natsro  as  will  ^TrliBfftt 
a».  t  onditioiwofthe     Uie  obaanriiig  ftoaltiei  by  some  stimulns,  and 

aiiMd"^ OedbMm  *  dalienninate  direction.    Wb^re  this 

tioB.  m  not  the  cafte,  attention  does  not  effect  any- 

thing, nay,  it  does  not  operate  at  all.  On  thia 
acconnt  such  psychological  questions  as  the  following  :  What  takes 
j'lace  in  the  process  of  Self-oonsciousnoss,  —  of  Perception, — of 
Vision,  —  of  Hearing,  —  of  imagination,  etc.,  —  cannot  l»o  an- 
swered, as  thus  absolutely  Rtated,  thai  is,  without  reference  to 
gome  determinfite  object.  But  if  I  propose  the  problem, —  What 
tiikes  place  wii«*n  I  see  this  or  that  object,  or  better  still,  when  I  see 
this  table,  —  the  atlciition  is  stimulated  and  directed,  and  even  a 
child  can  give  r^ponses,  which,  if  properly  illustrated  and  ex- 
plabad,wiU  aifiiid  a  w^ation.to  tlie  proUevb  It,  tberdbre,  the 
qoflBlion  upon  lha  ob|a«t  of  oboervatioii  be  too  vague  and  general, 
80  that  tbo  atteniion  k  noi  aaitably  ezeitad  and  applied, -t-tUi 
qaeslioD  mmt  be  divided  and  subdivided  into  otbeis  move  paiv 
tiottlar,  and  thb  prooeas  moil  be  ooatinned  nntil  we  leaeh  a  qvca- 
tion  wbiob  afoda  the  requuite  oondiUona.  We  ahonld,  thereibire^ 
determine  as  closely  as  poasible  tbe  okyeot  itself  and  tbe  phases  In 
which  we  wisn  to  observe  il»  separate  fiom  it  all  foreign  or  adventi^ 
tioBB  parts,  resolve  oYMry  qnestloB  Into  its  constituent  elMicmts^ 
ennneiate  eaeh  of  theae  as  apeeiaUy  as  possible^  and  never  cooeb  it 
in  vs^ie  and  general  expreasiona.  Bat  here  we  most  at  the  same 
time  take  core  that  the  object  be  not  so  torn  and  mangled  that  the 
attention  feels  no  longer  any  attraction  to  the  several  parts,  or  that 
the  several  parts  can  no  lo!iiror  be  viewed  in  their  natural  connec- 
tion. So  much  it  is  possiljie  to  say  in  general,  touching  the  Man- 
ner ill  \vi)ich  observation  ought  to  be  carried  on ;  what  may  fiirther 
be  added  under  this  head,  depends  upon  the  particular  nature  of 
the  objects  to  be  observed.'' ' 

"In  this  manner,  then,  mtist  we  proceed,  until  all  has  been 
aooomplished  whiob  the  problem,  to  be  anaweied  by  the  ohaerva* 
tion,  pointed  oat^  When  the  obaervatien  ia  oooeladed*  an  aeenrate 
reoord  or  notation  of  what  has  been  obaerved  ia  of  nse,  In  order  to 
enable  na  to  vxpplf  what  la  foond  wandng  in  onr  sabsequent  obaei^ 
vatioo.  Xf  we  have  aeoomnlated  a  eonaidenble  ap|»Matiia  of  ra- 
aalM^  m  relalkm  to  the  olgeet  we  observe^  it  ia  proper  to  take  a 
anrvey  of  these ;  from  what  la  ibvnd  dafeetive^  new  qaeataona  meat 
be  evolved,  and  an  answer  to  theae  aongfat  oat  throagh  new  obaeiv 
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viliima.  WlMii  theii^iiiry  has  attaiiMdllikMMiataMirv^ 
lU  tlM  oUwrratkiu  made  apon  die  aolgeot  it  MTeiUMit,  to  affi>rd 
a<KN»peolii0  cf  the  whole,  end  ii  aa  aid  to  the  nettoff.  Bnt  how 

(and  itm  is  the  Third  Pnoogiiition}  indiTidoal 
Third.  -  The  mMiu    obfleiTatioiia  ai*  to  bo  boih  Hp  isto  A  iTateiiiatio 

hy  which  the  data  of      ^j^^j    b  tO  bo  BOIuht  filT  OMtly  fiOBL  tho  natOM 

Observation  are  to  be  .  .  ,  7-  «  #> 

MtaMd  to  njiiiiM        ^  seieiK^  in  general,  partly  from  the  n&tnre  of 

the  particular  empirira]  science  for  the  constitllp 
tion  of  which  the  observation  ie  applied.  Nor  m  what  ia  thai  aooght 
difficult  to  find.  It  is  at  once  evident,  that  a  synthetic  arrangement 
is  leiuit  applicable  in  the  empirical  sciences.  For,  anterior  to  obser- 
vation, the  object  is  absolutely  unknowit ;  and  it  is  only  through 
observation  that  it  becomes  a  matter  ot  science.  We  can,  therefore, 
only  ?o  to  work  in  a  problematic  or  interrogative  manner,  m  i  it 
is  imjiOfiMbit;  i<»  1  ontiDi  nee  by  assertory  propositions,  of  wiueii  wo 
afterwards  lead  ilic  ilcuKuistration.  We  must,  therefore,  determine 
the  object  ou  all  sides,  iu  so  far  as  observation  is  competent  to  this; 
we  mnst  analyze  every  question  into  its  subordinate  questions,  and 
eaeh  of  theae  most  find  ita  anawec  in  observation.  Thm  ayatemalie 
Older  ia  thus  given  natnnJly  and  of  Haelf ;  and  in  thb  prooedare  il 
ia  impeedble  that  it  ahonld  not  be  given.  Bui  ibr  a  oompfeheosive 
and  aU-eided  ayatea  of  empirieal  knowledge^  it  ia  not  aoffioient  to 
poaaeaa  the  whole  data  of  obaervation,  to  have  oolleoted  theae  to* 
gethert  and  to  liave  ami^ed  them  aoeording  to  aome  external  pcin* 
dple ;  it  is,  likewiae^  foqniatte  that  we  have  a  thorough-going  prin- 
ciple c»f  explanation,  even  thoqgh  thia  explanation  be  impossible  ia 
the  way  of  observation,  and  a  power  of  judging  of  the  data»  ao- 
oording  to  universal  laws,  aJUiough  these  universd,  laws  may  not  be 
discovered  by  experience  alone.  These  two  ends  are  accomplished 
by  different  monns.  The  former  we  compass  by  the  rtid  of  Hypoth- 
esis, the  latter,  by  the  aid  of  Induction  and  Analogy.''*  Of  these 
in  detail.  In  regard  to  IlypothesiSi  I  give  you  the  ibUowing 
paragraph. 

%  CVII.  When  a  phienonieiion  is  presented,  wliieii  can  be 
explained  by  no  principle  aHorded  through 
JtoT-tS.  *******  Experience,"  we  feel  discontented  and  un- 
easy ;  and  there  ailaaa  an  eAHrt  to  diaoover 
aome  canae  which  may,  at  laaat  pioriaoiOy,  aeooant  for  the 
ontatanding  phenomenon;  and  thia  eanae  ia  finally  raoogaiaed 
aa  valid  and  tm,  H  throng^  it,  the  gnen  pb— emenon  la 
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fbnnd  to  olitaiii  a  fbtt  and  perfieot  ezp1«nati<ML  TIm  juilgiiimift 
ID  which  a  phjenomeDon  is  refened  to  Mich  a  proMwmtifl 
oauae,  is  called  an  ^gpoHhuit}^ 


Hypotheses  hare  thus  no  other  end  than  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 
the  mind  to  reduce  the  objects  of  its  knowledge 
KxpucttiMi.  ^  ^j^;^  gjj^j  system  ;  and  they  do  this  in  recall- 

ing  them,  ad  mUrim,  to  some  principle,  through 
•which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  comprehend  them.  From  this  view 
of  their  nature,  it  is  mnnifest  how  far  they  nrc  porraissiblo,  aii<l  liow 
far  they  nre  evon  niaefnl  and  expedient ;  throwing  altogether  o>it  of 
nccount  the  posiiibility,  that  whnt  is  at  first  assumed  as  hypotheticali 
may,  subsequently,  be  proved  true. 

When  our  ex jn-ru'iice  \\m  revealed  to  us  a  certain  correspondence 
amontr  a  number  of  objects,  we  are  determined,  by  an  original  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature,  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  more  extensive 
correspondence  than  our  observation  has  already  proved,  or  may 
erer  be  able  to  establish.  Tbb  tendency  to  genenUise  oar  know^ 
edge  by  the  Judgment,  — that  where  mnch  has  been  found  accord- 
ant, all  wtU  be  found  accordant^  —  is  not  propeHy  a  condosioo 
deduced  from  premises,  but  an  original  principle  of  our  naturni 
which  we  may  oall  that  aXLogicalt  or  perhaps  better,  that  otJ^hSo* 
tcphical,  Pruumption,  This  Presumption  is  of  two  kinds;  it  i^ 
either  Induction  or  Analogy,  which,  though  usuaUy  confimnded* 
arc,  1  vever,  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  1  shall  commence  tlie 
eonsideration  of  these  by  .the  following  paragraph. 

%  CVUI.  If  we  have  uniformly  observed  that  a  number  of 

objects  of  the  same  class  (genus  or  species) 
MmanrtliiwloiT"*^***''     P^^^sess  in  conmion  a  certain  attribtitc,  wr 

are  dif^posed  to  conclude  that  this  attribute 
is  poc^csofd  by  nil  the  ol'jocts  of  that  dass.  This  concln«!ion  i<5 
properly  called  aji  l/i  f'  /■> m  r  of  Jinlnction.  Again,  if  we  have 
observed  that  two  or  more  things  agree  in  several  internal  and 
essential  charactei's,  we  arc  disposed  to  conclude  that  they 
agree,  likewise,  in  all  other  essential  characters,  that  is,  that 
they  are  constituents  of  the  same  class  (genus  or  species). 
This  conclorion  is  iiroporly  called  an  Inference  of  Anahgy, 
The  princi|>le  by  which,  in  either  case,  we  are  disposed  to 
extend  our  inferences  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  is  a  nat- 
ural or  ultimate  principle  of  intelligenoe;  and  may  be  called 
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the  principle  of  Logical^  or,  more  properly,  of  Fhih9ophical 

^Th©  reasoniog  by  Induction  and  the  reasoning  by  Analogy 
have  this  in  common,  that  tliey  both  conclude 


from  something  observed  to  something  not  ob- 

Ittduotioo nnd  kttir  ggryed ;  from  somethinff  within  to  somcthinff 
ogy, -  »'t''ir     agree-  »  o  o 

ment  uua  difiereooe.      bejond  tlio  Sphere  of  actual  ezperienoe.  They 

dififer,  however,  io  thifl,  tbat»  in  IndnctioD,  that 
which  is  obaenred  and  from  which  the  inference  is  drawn  to  that 
which  is  not  obaenred,  la  a  unity  in  plurality ;  whereas,  in  Analogy, 
H  is  a  plurality  in  nnity.  In  other  words,  in  Indnction^  we  look  to 
the  one  in  the  many ;  in  Analogy  we  look  to  the  many  in  the  one : 
and  while  in  both  we  oondnde  to  the  nnity  in  totaHty,  we  do  this, 
in  Indnotton,  from  the  recognized  nnity  in  plara3ity>  in  Analogy, 
from  the  reeogniaed  plurality  in  unity.  Thus,  as  indoction  rests 
npon  the  principle,  tiiat  what  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to 
many  thitiijjs  of  the  same  kind,  belongs  (or  docs  not  belong)  to  all 
thinirs  of  the  same  kind  ;  so  nnalopry  rests  upon  the  principle,  — 
that  tilings  which  have  many  obsened  attributes  in  common,  have 
other  not  observed  attributes  in  common  likewise.*''  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  we  are  now  speaking  of  Induction  and 
Analo<ry,  not  as  principles  of  Pure  Logic,  and  as  Tiecessitated  by 
the  fundatnental  laws  of  thought,  but  of  these  as  means  of  acquir- 
ing knowleilgc,  and  as  legiLimated  by  the  conditions  of  objective 
reality.  In  Pure  Logic,  Analogy  has  no  place,  and  only  that  induc- 
tion is  admitted,  in  which  all  the  several  parte  are  supposed  to 
lej^timate  the  inference  to  the  whole.  Applied  Indnetiqn,  on  the 
contrary,  rests  on  the  constancy,— the  ' nnifonnity  of  natnre,  and 
on  ,the  instinctive  expectation  we  have  of  this  stability.  This  con* 
fltitntee  what  has  been  called  the  principle  of  ZogUsal  Frmm^<my 
though  perhaps  it  might,  with  greater  propriety,  he  called  the  prin- 
ciple of  PhQosophioal  PrewmfkUm.  We  shall  now  consider  these 
severally ;  and,  first,  of  Induction. 
An  Induction  is  the  enumeration  of  the  parta^  in  order  to  lo^iiti- 
mate  a  judgment  in  regard  to  the  whole**  Now, 
the  parts  may  either  be  individuals  or  particn- 
]ar8»  strictly  so  called.  I  say  strictly  so  called,  for  you  are  aware 

1  Cr.  Emmt,  Loffk, \S  140,mKnw,          H  S  tCf.  Abu  AIi{Avittim»\  Wi  Doai,  Dt 
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^at  the  terra  particular  is  very  commonly  employed,  not  only  to 
denote  the  species,  as  contained  under  a  genua,  but,  likewise,  to 
denote  the  indiTidaal,  as  oontained  under  a  e|»ede8.  XTsingj  hoir- 
ever,  the  two  tenus  in  their  proper  signiieatlMEiay  I  aajTi  if  the  parti 
are  individoal  or  angular  things,  the  indaetion  ia  then  oallad  Adt' 

ffidual;  whereas  If  tlie  pans  he  qMeiea  «r  nhal- 
or   .kind.    In.    ^  ^  indnotion  then  eUaiitt  the 

ciu.u..ua  special.  An  exampte  of  the  Ind*. 

▼idnal  In<^nction  is  giTen,  were  we  to  aigae  thiis,^JiSre«ry^ 
Venus,  the  Mirth,  Mars,  etc.,  are  bodUi  in  themsebM$  cpoqut,  tmd 
iohieh  borrow  their  light  from  the  8un»  £ut  Mtrcvty^  YtKm^  «tt^ 
are  planets.  Ther^ort,  aU  plamts  are  opaque,  and  borrow  their 
light  from  the  sun.  An  example  of  the  special  is  criven,  were  we  to 
argue  as  follows,  —  Quadrupeds^  birds,  fshes,  the  amphibia,  etc.,  all 
have  a  Den'ous  si/s(tfn.  Jint  (/uadrupedsy  ttinls,  ef^  . 'f?-^  a7i}'?nnls, 
Hierefore  all  animals  (though  it  h  not  yet  (detect*  <i  in  surrje)  have 
a  nertyjus  Si/stem.  Now,  licre  it  is  manifest  that  !Sj»eeiai  rests  upon 
In<li\  iihml  inrlnction,  and  tiiat,  in  the  lai^t  result,  all  induction  is 
iudividual.  For  we  can  assert  nothing  concerning  species,  unless 
what  we  assert  of  theui  hat*  been  previously  observed  in  their  con* 
atitaent  singulars.* 
For  a  legitimale  KidneCion  there  am  reqairito  aft  leaat  two  eond^ 

tioM.'  In  the  first  plaee^  it  »  neceaiarj^  ThM 
The  two  conditions    ^|,^  ^rdil  (and  this  word  I  nee  aa  tnelndiag 
tiool^  cim*  ^  terms  indMdiial  end  partimbr)f^l 

say,  it  is  neoeasarj  that  the  partial  judgments 
out  of  which  the  total  or  general  judgment  ia  inferred,  he  all  of  the 
same  quality.  For  if  one  even  of  the  partial  judgments  had  an 
opposite  quality,  the  whole  iodnetion  would  be  subverted.  Henoa 
it  is  that  we  refute  universal  judgments  founded  on  an  imperfect 
induction,  by  bringing  what  is  ealled  an  instance  (instantia),  that 
is,  by  adducing  a  thing  belonging  to  the  same  class  or  notion,  in 
reference  to  which  the  opposite  holds  true.  For  example,  the 
general  assertion,  AU  dogs  bark,  is  refuted  hy  t)ie  instnTu-o  of  the 
d«>i;s  oi  J.abrador  or  California  (I  forget  which), —  tlir^c  <l()  not 
bark.  In  like  manuer,  the  general  assertion,  iVb  quadrujtcd  is  oni' 
parous,  is  refuted  by  the  instance  of  the  Oniithorhi/nchus  Para- 
doxus. But  that  the  universal  judgment  must  have  the  .Hume 
quality  as  the  partial,  is  self-evident;  for  this  judgment  is  simply 
the  assertion  of  something  to  he  tme  of  all  whieh  is  trae  ik 
many. ' 

The  second  condition  required  is^  That  a  competent  nnmber 
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of  the  partial  objects  from  which  the  induction  departs  should  have 

been  observed,  for  otherwise  the  comprehension 
of  other  objects  under  the  total  judgment  wonld 
1m  TMb.^  Wluit  is  tlio  nomber  of  nioh  objects^  which  amounts  to  a 
comyelwit  indiietum,  it  is  not  possible  to  sny  in  general.  In  sonM 
eisss,  tli#  obsMTatUMK  of  *  very  few  psrCioiilar  or  Individual  examp 
pies  is  sdlflient  to  warrant  an  assertion  in  regard  to  tfae  whole 
elflss;  in  oiheiSi  the  total  judgment  Is  hardly  oompetent,  nntil  oar 
ohservittion  has  gone  through  each  of  Its  eonstitneDt  parts.  This 
disttnotion  is  firanded  on  the  diflfersnoe  of  essential  and  unessential 
diaraoters.  If  tlie  character  be  essential  to  the  several  oljeotSi  ft 
eompavBtively  limited  obaervatica  is  neoessaty  to  legitimate  our 
general  eondusion.  For  example,  it  wocdd  require  a  far  leas  indue* 
tioD  to  prove  that  all  animals  breathe,  than  to  prove  that  the  mata> 
malia,  and  the  mammalia  alone,  have  lateral  lobes  to  the  cerebellnra. 
For  thf  one  is  seen  to  be  a  function  nccrssnrv  to  animal  life;  the 
Other,  as  lar  as  our  present  knowledge  reaclie>^,  npprfirs  only  as  an 
arbitrary  conmmit  Mjt.  The  diflVrrTico  of  essential  and  accidental 
is,  however,  one  itself  founds  I  on  induction,  and  varies  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  perfection  to  which  this  has  been  carried.  In 
the  progress  of  science,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cercbcllnni  may 
appear  to  future  physiologihts  as  neccsaury  a  condition  of  the  func- 
tion of  SQckling  their  young,  as  the  oi^ns  of  breathing  appear  to 
US  of  dnmlathm  and  of  life. 
To  sum  np  the  Doctrine  of  Indnotion,— •"This  is  more  certain, 
1%  In  proportion  to  the  number  and  diverrity 
jTriJll!        ^  <*~r«d ;-     In  proportioa  (o 

the  accuracy  with  which  the  observation  and 
flompuvison  have  !>een  conducted; — 8*,  In  proportion  as  the  agree* 
Bient  of  the  ohjeets  is  clear  and  precise ;  —  and,  4%  In  proportion 
as  it  has  been  thoroughly  ezpicved,  whether  there  exist  exceptions 
or  not."* 

Almost  all  induction  iB>  however,  necessarily  imperfect;  and 
Logic  can  inculcate  nothing  more  important  on  the  investigators 
of  nature  than  that  sobriety  of  mmd,  which  regards  nil  its  past 
observations  only  as  hypotlietically  true,  only  as  relatively  com- 
plete, and  which,  con8e(|uently,  holds  the  mind  open  to  every  new 
observation,  which  may  correct  and  limit  its  former  judgments. 
So  much  for  Induction  ;  now  for  Analogy.  Analogy,  in  general, 
means  proportion,  or  a  similarity  of  relations. 
Thus,  to  judge  analogically,  or  accortliug  to 
is  to  judge  things  by  the  siniilarity  of  their  relations. 
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Tbtts  wbMi  we  Jndge  iluit  u  two  is  to  firar,  m  k  «igiit  to  aixteen, 

we  judge  that  they  are  aaalogioally  identioil;  thai  U,  thoogli  the 

sums  in  other  respects  are  different,  they  agree  in  thili  that  ae  two 
is  the  half  of  four,  so  eight  is  the  half  of  eixteen. 
In  common  language,  however,  this  piopriety  of  the  term  is  oot 

preserved.  For  bi/  analogy  is  not  always  meant  merely  by  propor^ 
tio))^  but  frequently  by  cotnparisvn  —  by  relation^  or  simply  by  simu 

J'rn'fi/.  In  so  far  as  Analogy  constitutes  a  pnrtienlar  kind  of  refi- 
soiiing  from  the  individnnl  or  particular  to  tlie  universal,  it  signifies 
an  inference  Irom  the  partial  similarity  of  two  or  more  thing^s  to 
their  complete  or  total  similarity.  For  example, —  T/iis  <//>;' '/.s'» 
correiiponds  in  many  symptoma  voith  thom  toe  ham  ohstr^'t'l  in 
typhus  fevers;  it  wiU,  iher^ore^  correspond  in  all,  Umi  is,  it  is  a 
typhus  fever? 

Like  Induction,  Analogy  has  two  esaeotial  requiaites.    lo  the 
fiiat  plaee,  it  is  neoessary  that  of  two  or  more 
j««^o  «^tw  ^  .ttrii^tes  should 

have  been  obsenred,  in  order  to  gnmnd  the 


inferenee  that  they  also  agree  in  those  other  attcibates,  which  it 
has  not  yet  been  aseertalned  that  they  possess.  It  is  evident  that 
in  proportion  to  the  nnmlier  of  pointa  observed,  in  which  the 
things  compared  together  coineide,  in  the  same  proportion  can  it 

be  with  sa^ty  a^nmed,  that  there  exisu  a  common  principle  ia 
these  things^  on  which  depends  the  stmitarity  in  the  points  known 

Sfl  in  tlte  points  unknown* 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  required  that  the  j.redlcatos  already 
observed  should  neither  be  ail  negative  nor  all 
contiiKjent ;  but  that  some  at  Ifust  should  be 
pc>'-iti\e  and  necessar)'.  Mere  negative  eharaeteis  denote  only  what 
the  thing  is  not;  and  coniinf^ent  characters  need  not  be  present  in 
the  thing  nt  all.  In  regard  to  negative  attributes,  the  interence, 
that  two  things,  to  which  a  number  of  qualities  do  not  belong,  and 
which  are,  consequently,  similar  to  each  other  only  in  a  negative 
point  of  view,  —  UiS.  these  things  are,  therefore,  absolutely  and 
positively  similar,  is  highly  improbable.  But  that  the  Jndgment  la 
reference  to  the  compared  things  (say  A  and  X)  must  be  of  the 
same  quality  {i.  e.  either  both  affirmative  or  both  negative),  is  setf> 
'evident.  For  if  it  be  said  A  is  B,  X  is  not  B,  A  is  mtf  G,  X  is  G; 
their  harmony  or  similarity  is  subverted,  and  we  shoaid  rather  be 
warranted  in  arguing  their  discord  and  dissimilarity  in  other  poinlSt 

I  Cf.KTUg,Logik,i\fB-  Aiim.  —  F.u.  [('nil-     Aviceniia  (in   Pcliinoldtr*,  DocttmtnCa  PUL 
diUac,  L'An  tU  /tirtimiiir,  L.  It.  »b.  3,  p.  m    jlrateM,  |^  dS.)  Wli»tolf ,  Ake^orw,  p.  74.] 
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And  han  It  ii  to  be  aotiesd  that  Analogy  dilfan  Upom  Indaction  in 
that  it  is  not  lisiitod  to  oae  ^aali^^bot  that  it  admita  of  a 
luxtofe  of  botiu 

In  ngard  to  oontugeiit  aliribnta%  it  ia  e<|«aU7  maoiftet  that  tha 
analogy  cannot  prooaad  ezoloaiTely  upon  them.  For,  if  two  things 
ooinoide  in  certun  aooidantal  attributes  (for  example,  two  men  in 
taqieet  of  atature,  age,  and  dress),  the  supposition  that  there  is  a 
common  prinoiple^  and  a  general  aUniiaiity  founded  theieon,  ia  yokj 
unlikely. 

To  oonolnde:  Annlosry  is  certain  in  j>ro{»ortion,  1°,  To  the  num* 
btr  of  cougrueut  observutiuiis ;  2*,  To  the  nuiu- 


Jouiilin  uf  ABdiigj       ^'^ '       congruent  characters  observed  ;  3®,  To 

the  iinportance  of  these  characters  and  their 
essentiality  to  the  objects;  and,  4°,  To  the  certainty  that  the  char- 
aetenii  really  belonc^  to  the  objoctsi,  iitid  that  a  p.n  iial  oorrespond- 
euce  exists.-    Like  induction,  iVnalogy  can  only  pretend  at  bujit  to 
a  high  degree  of  probability ;  it  may  have  a  high  degree  of  cer- 
Innty,  hot  it  never  raadies  to  taeoessity. 
Comparing  these  two  prooesses  together:  —  '^Tlie  Analogical  ia 
distinguished  from  the  Indaetive  in  this— 'that 
MetioB  snd  ad«i-    Indnotion  regards  a  single  predicate  in  many 
^^coapMwi  to.    gui^eots  as  the  attributo  Z  inA,inB,inC!^in 

D,  in  £,  in  F,  etc;  and  aa  these  many  belong 
to  one  daas,  say  Q ;  it  is  inferred  that  Z  will,  likewise,  be  met  with 
in  the  other  things  belonging  to  this  class,  that  i%  in  aU  Qs.  On 
the  other  hand,  Analogy  regards  many  attiibntes  in  one  subject 
(say  m,  ft,  0^  in  A) ;  and  as  these  many  are  in  part  found  in 
another  subject  (say  m,  and  in  B),  it  is  conoladed  that^  in  that 
second  thing,  there  will  also  be  found  the  other  attributes  (say  o 
and  />).  Through  Induction  we,  therefore,  endeavor  to  prove  that 
one  character  belongs  (or  does  not  belonpf)  to  all  the  things  of  a 
certain  clnj^s,  because  it  belongs  (or  does  not  belon*;)  to  many 
thintrs  of  ih:it  chiss.  Throngh  AnaloLry,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
m*ik  to  prove  that  all  tin?  cliarneters  of  a  thrtig  belong  (or  do  not 
belonsr)  to  another  or  seveml  others,  because  many  of  these  charac- 
ters belong  to  this  other  or  these  othera.  In  the  one  it  is  pro- 
claimed,—  Que  in  niany^  tlierefore  one  in  all.  —  In  the  other  it  is 
proolaimed,  —  Mtmjf  in  one,  t/ter^are  aU  in  one" * 

**By  these  processes  of  Indnotion  and  Analogy,  as  obeerred,  we 
are  nnable  to  attain  abeolato  certainty ;  —  a  great  probability  is  all 
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tluitwe  on  l«Ml^•lldtil)sibrtlleidmpkre••o■,  tiMtitbimpo^ 

bi«,  under  anj  oonditMBi  to  Infer  tke  iuHib> 

TDdn<>f}<>n«n<!Aii.i.  fioDi  the  obMrved,  —  tli0  wbole  fimn 

OCT  do  not  nffortl  «!>•  /•  •     >i.  « 

■riNtBMmtatr.  proportion  of  th«  pafftfl|<»-ni  toe  Wttj  of 


any  rational  necessity.  Even  from  the  reqoi- 
dtes  of  Induction  and  Analogy,  it  ia  manifest  tiiat  they  bear  the 
Rtfimp  of  ancertainty;  inasmuch  as  they  are  unable  to  determine 
how  many  objcels  or  how  many  charaetcrs  mnst  be  observed,  in 
order  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  case  is  the  muxa  with  ail  the 
other  objects,  or  with  all  the  otlier  eliaracters.  It  is  possible  only 
in  one  way  to  raise  Induction  and  Analogy  from  mere  probability 
to  C(*iii(»lete  certninty,  —  viz^  to  demonstrate  that  the  principles 
which  lie  at  tlic  root  of  these  processes,  and  which  we  h;x\L  already 
statetl,  arc  either  necessary  laws  of  thought,  or  necessary  laws  of 
Dftlare.  To  demonstrate  that  they  are  necessary  laws  of  thought  is 
impoMible;  for  Logic  not  only  doM  nol  alloip  inftnaoo  fimn  many 
to  aU,  bat  expressly  rejects  It.  Again,  to  demonsCnrte  that  th^ 
are  neoeasaij  lawa  of  nature  la  equally  imposaiUe.  Thia  haa 
deed  been  attempted,  from  the  nnifonnKj  of  natnre,  but  in  vain. 
For  it  ia  ineompetent  to  evinee  the  neceority  ef  the  inforenoe  of 
Bidnetioii  and  Analogy  from  the  ftot  denominated  lAd  taw  if 
wtture;  seeing  that  this  law  itaelf  oan  imlybe  discovered  by  the 
way  of  Induction  end  Analogy.  In  this  attempted  demonatration 
there  ia  thna  the  moat  glaring  petitio  jrr-h-.ripii.  The  result  which 
has  been  previooaly  given  remains,  therttorc,  intact:  —  Induction 
and  Analogy  irnamntee  no  perfect  ccrtMini  v,  but  only  a  hiu'h  decree 
of  probahitity,  while  all  probability  rests  at  beat  a{Kui  Induction 
and  Analogy,  and  nothing  elae." ' 

1  £Mer,  Logikf  f  152.— Ed.  [On  blftorj  tad  Uoff  baser,  At\fmg$gr%ad€  der  Lopk^  { 

dMtrlM  of  tiM  LOgto  Of  FNtaUlldM,  M*  «i«(«*f.   B«IWM,£dtttkTai.  fL{  lOfVQl. 

Leibnitz,  Nouvtaux  'Essth.  L.  Iv.  ch.  xv.  p.  HI.  }  317.    Itachmoiiu.  £.(^'-5,  ?  2*23  ti  .v./. 

I2K,  ed.  R«iij)6.   Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.  {  GM  rr  w^.  ITriM,  Logtk^  S  m  H  $tq.  Frevost,  £Mai«  dt 

PIrtaT,  PkiL  Aphmkmm,  f  W  (oW  «Bt)  »  naMaplfe,iLIi.l.ptttat.^ML  Kml,£^ 

KM  (new edit.).  7xA\i;r,  L^xikon.  f.Wahnchdn-  Eiiilt  itimj^  x.   Jacob,  Gr*i»f/ff,«  .t/T^fmci- 

hek.   Walch,  Ltxikon^  IbiJ.   Lambert,  S<ms  tun  Lo^ik^  {  858,  p.  181  <f  »^.,  ISWO,  UaDe. 

Ogamun,  n.  p.  818  et  $fq.  Rewieh,  interna  Log-  MHi.  SuKtaKmm  LtgUm,  jWUH  Mf.,  f,  171, 

|«M,f«»ii«^  aoIlaMiiii,X«irte.f  SU«t  1186.] 
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LECTURE  XXXIII. 

MODIFIED  METHODOLOGY. 
SECTION  I.— OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLiiDGE. 


EVGB.— B.  VOBBION:— ORAL  TBSTmONT^ 

ITS  CBBDIBIUTY. 


HiTiarc^  in  our  last  Leotnra,  tenninated  the  DoetruM  of  Emptri* 
cal  Knowledge,  ooodderad  M  dytuned  Iimnfldi* 

Foreign  Experimoet 

atelyt — that  is,  thtongli  tbe  exeroiae  of  oar  own 

powers  of  Observation, —  we  nrc  now  to  onter  on  the  doctrine  of 
Empirical  Knowledge  consiilcrcd  as  obtained  Mediately,  —  that  is, 
through  the  Experience  of  Otlicr  Men.  The  following  paragraph 
will  afford  you  a  geueral  notion  of  the  nature  and  kinds  of  Uiia 
knowledge. 

%  CIX.  A  matter  of  Ol)8ervation  or  Emj)irical  Knowledge 
can  only  be  obtained  Mediately,  tliat  is,  by 
one  individual  frutu  another,  through  an 
enonnoemcnt  declaring  it  to  be  true.  This  enouncemeiit  i& 
oallod,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  a  WUim9ktf^ 
or  Tutfynoni/  (testimonium)  and  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
made  is^  in  the  same  sense,  oaUed  a  WHntts,  or  Tdtiyhr 
(M<f The  object  of  the  testimony  is  calied  the  JVwrf  (/bc- 
lum);  and  its  validity  oonstitntes  what  is  styled  Miitorioal 
Cred^bUUy  {ertdibaiUu  Mstoriea),  To  estimate  this  oredir 
bility,  it  ia  reqnidte  to  oonsider — 1%  The  Subjective  Trust- 
worthiness of  the  Witnesses  (Jifle.^  tcsthan)^  and  2%  The  Ob- 
jeotive  Probability  of  tbe  Fact  itsel£  The  former  is  founded 
partly  on  the  Sincerity,  and  partly  on  tbe  Competence,  of  tbe 
"Witness.  The  latter  depends  on  the  Absolute  and  Relative 
Possibility  of  the  Faet  itself.  Testimony  ia  either  Immediate 
or  Mediate.  Immediate,  where  the  iaot  reported  is  the  objeot 
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of  a  Personal  Exporienec  ;  Mediate,  where  (be  faofr  n^rtod  ifl 
the  ol^ect  of  a  Foreign  Experience,^ 

•It  is  manifest  that  Foreign  Experience,  or  the  experience  of 
other  men,  is  sstrietod  to  tlie  same  law  *!,  and  its 
certainty  measured  by  the  same  criteria,  as  the 
experience  we  carry  through  ourselves.  But  the  experience  of  the 
individaal  is  limtted,  whea  f»mpai«d  with  tbe  ezperieaoe  of  the 
epeeies;  and  if  men  did  not  poteesa  the  meant  of  oomniitnicatiag 
to  eaoh  other  the  reenlte  of  their  eeveral  oheerrations, — were  thej 
unable  to  eoOperate  in  aeonmalating  a  stock  of  knowledge^  and  in 
oarrytng  on  the  pragreas  of  diaooTery,  ^thej  wonld  never  have 
xiaan  above  the  verf  ]oweat  steps  in  the  aoqaiaition  of  acienoe. 
Bat  to  this  mntoal  oommnnioation  they  are  competent;  and  eaoh 
hidivirlnal  is  thus  able  to  appropriate  to  his  own  benefit  the  experU 
eooe  of  his  felIow-niea»  and  to  confer  on  Uiem  in  retuiii  the  advan- 
tages which  hia  own  observations  may  snpply.  But  it  ia  evident 
that  this  reciprocal  communication  of  their  respective  experiences 
amon<T  men,  can  only  be  effected  innsmnch  as  one  is  able  to  infonu 
another  of"  what  lie  lias  liimself  observed,  and  that  the  veliii  le  of 
this  information  can  only  be  some  enouncement  in  conventional 
signs  of  one  character  or  another.  The  enouncement  of  ^^  hat  has 
been  observed  is,  as  stated  in  the  paragraph,  called  a  tcitn€^^,^in;/, — a 
beariinj  ucUness^  —  a  IcHtimouy^  etc.,  these  terms  being  employed  in 
their  wider  acceptation  ;  and  he  by  whom  tliis  declaration  is  made, 
and  on  whose  veracity  it  rests,  is  called  a  tHtnesSj  voucher^  or  U&U' 
Jler  (tetH»)7**  The  term  teaHmont/^  I  may  notice,  is  sometimes,  by 
an  abnaive  metonym,  employed  for  witMss;  and  the  word  eifideno9 
la  often  ambiguously  used  for  te$Hmonyy  and  for  the  bearer  of  testi- 
mony, —  tAs  laAnasa. 
**8ach  an  enoancement»  — sach  a  testimony,  is,  however,  necea- 
sary  for  others,  only  when  the  experience  which 
^^rproper  oi^iect  of       oommnnicates  is  beyond  the  compass  of  their 

own  observation.  Ilcnce  it  follows,  that  mat- 
teiB  of  reasoning  are  not  {Mroper  objects  of  testimony,  since  matters 
of  reasoning,  as  such,  neither  can  rest,  nor  ought  to  rest,  on  the 
observations  of  others ;  for  a  proof  of  their  certainty  is  equally 
competent  to  all,  and  may  by  all  bo  obtained  in  the  m;niiier  in 
which  it  was  originally  obt:iined  by  those  who  may  bear  wilm  ss  to 
their  truth.  And  hence  it  further  Ibllows,  that  matters  of  ex|»cri- 
ence  alone  are  proper  objects  of  testimony;  and  of  matters  of 
experience  themselves,  such  only  m  oie  beyond  the  sphere  of  oar 

iXng,£«tf,f  in.— Ito.  iCtflaiMlblv,  flvlM,«.tl.j  saMr,Ii«iil^4  lfa**lD. 
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penonal  •xpeiieiiM.  Tg«tfinony,  ia  itrioCMt  wnfe  of  -die  term, 
therefon^  is  the  oonmuiioatioii  of  an  ezperienoe,  or,  what  amoonte 
to  the  eame  thbg^  the  report  of  ao  obeerved  pbsnomeoon,  made 
to  thoee  wboee  own  eiperiesee  or  oheeiratUui  haa  not  leaohed  ao 

■'The  olgeet  of  testimony,  as  stated  in  the  paragraph,  is  eaOed 

the  fo/d;  the  valitlity  of  a  tostimony  is  c.illed 
*  historical  credibility.    The  testimony  is  either 

iiustorkai  credibii-     immediate  or  mediate.    Immediate,  when  the 

witness  has  himself  observed  tbe  fact  to  which 
he  testifies;  mediate,  when  the  witness  has  not  himself  had  experi- 
of  this  £M)t,  but  has  received  it  on  the  testimony  of  others. 

The  former,  the  imniodiate  witness,  is  com- 
monly styled  an  eye-irioa  sa  [tt.^tis  oculaiiis) ; 
and  the  latter,  the  nuMliale  witnei^  an  mr~ 
wifnem  (testis  ayrit*fs).  Tlie  suiic-riority  of  ininu'«1iate  to  inctliate 
tcslimuny  is  cxpru>acd  by  Piauius,  *l'luiis  est  oculutius  tfulls  mius, 
quom  auriti  decern.'^  These  denominations,  eye  and  ear  witness^ 
are  however,  as  synonyms  of  immad(at$  and  mecSMe  wftinssa^  not 
always  other  applicable  or  oonect.  The  person  on  whose  testl- 
hw  oaaimntM.  *      ^  mediately  reported,  is  oailed  the 

ffuatanteBf  or  he  on  whose  authority  it  rests; 
ind  the  gnanntee  himself  may  be  again  either  an  immediate  or  a 
mediate  witness.  In  the  latter  ease  he  is  oailed  a  eecoiMUmd  or 
kUermediait  loKnsfti;  and  his  testimony  is  commonly  styled  hearsay 
mridmce.  Farther,  Testimony,  wltether  immediate  or  mediate^  is 

either  partial  or  complete;  either  conHtteni  or 
TeftJmonica  -  Par-    cwntraiUctory .    These  distinotions  require  no 
tiai,  tompittc.  Con-     comment.    Finally,  testimony  is  either  direct  or 

indirect;  direct,  when  the  witness  has  no  mo- 
tive hut  thnt  of  innkiriLT  known  the  iiMit;  indirect,  when  he  is  aota- 
ated  to  this  hy  olher  t-iuls."* 

The  only  question  in  reference  to  Testimony  is  that  which 
regards  its  Credibility ;  and  the  question  con- 
IMrMon  of  til*  nb-     cerninar  the  credibility  of  the  witness  nuiy  be 

Ject:  I  Credibility  of  .       i    ,        j     '  ,       .       i  •         x      rf  A' 

Tertimoiiy  in  general.  Comprehended  undtr  tlvat  touching  the  Lreai- 
IL  ci«ditiiiity  of  T«».  bility  of  Testimony.  The  order  I  shall  follow 
naosr  la  tM  lArtiM-        the  snbsequent  oheenrationa  b  thie,~I  shall, 

imrM^™'**'  P'«^^'  consider  the  Credibility  of 

Testimony  in  general ;  and,  in  the  seoond,  oon* 
dder  tbe  Credibility  of  Testimony  in  its  partioitlar  fonna  of  laune- 
and 
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lint,  ihen,  hi  TCgttd  to  the  CreflUHtf  of  T«iliiioDj  In  gmanlj 
— -Wbeii  we  inquire  wbetber  a  oertain  tetteooy  i%  or  »  110% 
deeerving  at  oredft,  there  are  two  thiage  to  be  oonridered :  1%  TiMf 
Object  of  the  Testimoay,  tbat  is,  tbe  ftet  or  ilusti  Ibr  the  troth  of 
which  the  Tesdmony  Yonehes^  and,  V,  The  SabSeot  of  the  Teill- 
moay,  that  is,  the  person  or  penooe  by  whom  the  testimony  10 
borne.  The  qnestion,  therefore,  conrcmlng  the  Credibility  ot  Tee- 
timony,  thus  naturally  subdivides  itaelf  into  two.  Of  these  ques- 
tionSf  the  first  asks,  —  What  are  the  conditions  of  the  credibility 
of  a  testimony  by  reference  to  what  is  testified,  that  is,  in  relation 
to  the  Object  of  t.ho  tr<^timony?  The  second  asks, — "What  are  the 
conditions  of  the  credibility  of  a  testimony  by  reference  to  him 
who  testities,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  Subject  of  tbe  testimony?^ 
Of  these  in  their  order. 

On  the  first  question.  —  **In  regard  to  the  matter  testified,  that 
is,  in  regard  to  the  object  of  tlie  testiriiony  ;  it 

I.  Cradlbiiitx  ©f     J    g^^^  ^  requisite  condition,  that  what  is 

1',  ibc  Object  of  um  reported  to  be  true  should  be  possible,  both 
Ttmmmr*  abaolotely,  or  as  an  eb|eot     the  Elabonitim 

AtMiito  Boiri.    p^ity,       relatively,  or  at  an  oljeot  of  the 

PkveentatiTe  Faonltiee,  —  Ferceptioa,  External 
or  IntemaL  A  thing  is  poieible  abeolntely,  or  in  itseli^  when  it 
ean  be  oonstraed  to  thooght,  that  le,  when  it  is  not  ineoneisteait 
with  the  logical  laws  of  thlnUng;  a  thing  b  relatively  possible  ss 
an  otject  of  Perception,  External  or  Internal,  when  it  oan  aflhel 
Sense  or  Self-conscioosnesa,  and,  through  such  affection,  determine 
its  apprehension  by  one  or  other  of  these  faculties.  A  testimony 
is,  therefore,  to  be  unconditionally  rejected,  if  tlie  feet  which  it 
reports  be  cither  in  itself  impossible,  or  impossible  as  an  object  of 
the  Fresentative  Faculties.    But  the  impossibility  of  a  thincr,  n.s  an 

object  of  these  faculties,  must  be  decided  either 
Phy^ioui  aud  Met*.  upou  physical,  or  upon  ni<  t  iphysieal,  princi)tles. 
iftgniail   I^poMlWI*     ^  thing  is  pliysically  impossible  as  an  object  of 

sense,  when  the  existence  itseUi  or  its  percep- 
tion by  us,  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  impossible.  It  is 
metaphy  sically  impossible,  when  the  object  itself,  or  its  perception, 
is  possible  neither  through  a  natnml,  nor  through  a  snpematurtU, 
agency.  Bat,  to  establish  the  metaphysiflal  impoesili^ty  of 'a 
thing,  it  is  not  safBdent  that  its  existenoe  eannot  be  explidnod  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  or  even  that  its  existenoe  shonld 
appear  repngnant  with  these  laws  $  it  is  requisite  that  an  nnivonal 
and  immntable  law  of  nature  should  have  been  deoonstnrted  to 
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exist,  and  thnt  this  law  would  bo  subverted  if  the  fact  in  question 
were  admitted  to  be  phyttically  posjuibie.  In  like  manner,  to  consti- 
tute the  metnphysica!  imposBibility  of  a  tbing,  it  is  by  no  means 
enonijh  to  .show  that,  it  is  not  explicable  on  n.itural  laws,  or  even 
tliat  aiiv  natural  law  standa  oppased  to  it;  it  is  fuither  requisite  to 
prove  that  the  intervention  even  of  supernatural  agency  is  incora- 
p«teni  to  its  pvodnotkMi,  that  its  exist«iioe  would  involve  the  vioU- 
Uon  of  some  neoesscii  y  pnnciple  of  reason. 
**To  estaUisli  the  eradibilitj  of  a  testiinony,  in  so  6r  •■  this  it 
r^pilstked  bj  the  satore  of  its  olgecty  there  li^ 

ol'lnoZ^'"^    ^*^«»  ^         ^      ab^aote  posdbillty  of 

this  oijeet,  reqeiied  also  a  proof  of  its  relative 
poadbility;  that  Is^theie  must  sot  only  be  no  contradiction  be- 
tween its  necessary  attributes,  —  tlie  attribotes  by  which  it  mu£t  be 
thought,  —  but  no  cootrsdiotion  between  the  attributes  actually 
•psigned  to  it  by  the  testimopy.  A  testimony,  thei-elbre,  wbicb» 
gffa  testimony,  is  self-contradictory,  can  lay  no  claim  to  credibility; 
for  what  is  .solf-contradictory  la  lopcidly  suicidal.  And  lure  the 
only  qnostion  is, —  l)oc<^  t!ic  testimony,  (7?^a  testimony,  contradict 
itself;'  for  if  the  repugnancy  arise  from  an  opinion  of  (he  witness, 
apart  fiom  which  the  testimony  such  would  still  .stand  nndis- 
provcd,  iu  tliat  case  the  tesiiiuuhv  in  not  at  once  to  be  npudinted 
as  false.  For  example,  it  would  be  wrong  to  reject  a  testinnjiiy  to 
the  existence  of  a  tiling,  because  the  witness  hud  to  his  evidence 
of  its  observed  reality  annexed  some  conjecture  in  rcgurd  to  its 
origin  or  esnsob  For  the  latter  might  well  be  shown  to  be  abeordt 
and  yet  the  fonaer  woold  remain  nashaken.  It  is,  therefore^ 
always  to  be  obaerred,— that  it  is  only  the  sel^oontradiction  of 
a  testimony,  qua  testimony,  that  is,  the  self-coatradietion  of  the 
ftct  itself  whioh  is  peremptorily  and'irreiroGably  sabversiTe  of  ita 
aredibifity. 

We  now  proeeed  to  the  seoond  qnestion ;  that  is,  to  consider  in 
genecal  the  Credibility  of  a  Testimony  by  re£> 
.JiJT*  ^""^^^        erence  to  ita  Sabieot,  that  is,  in  r.  laaon  to  the 

flMTMUmony,  or  per-  *      »  ' 

•onai  tnmworthineM  Personal  Trustworthiness  of  the  Witness.  The 
of  n»t  Witn«tfc  Thta  tfustworthiness  of  a  witness  consists  of  two  ele- 
ooDBists  Of  two  «!••  merit or  c<inditions.  In  the  first  place,  ho  must 
m^iwti^!  H«iwtty     ^  willing,  in  the  second  place,  he  must  be  able, 

to  report  the  truth.  The  first  of  tiiese  elements 
ii5  the  Honesty,  —  the  Sincority, —  the  Veracity  ;  the  second  is  the 
(  ompeteiuy  of  the  Witness.  Both  are  equally  necessary,  and  if 
one  or  other  be  deficient,  the  testimony  becomes  altogether  null. 
These  coublitueut^  liikewii»e,  do  not  infer  each  oilier  ^  lur  it  Iro- 
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qnently  happens  that  where  tlie  lioiiesty  Is  greatetfe  tlie  eompe- 

tenoy  is  least,  and  where  the  competency  is  greatest  the  honesty  is 
least.  But  when  the  venunty  of  a  witne«  is  estahlished,  there  is 
established  also  a  presnroption  of  his  oompetency;  for  an  honest 
man  will  not  bear  evidence  to  a  point  in  regard  to  which  his  recol- 
lection is  not  proriso,  or  to  the  obsorvntion  of  which  he  hnd  not 
ncconliMl  tlio  requisite  attention.  In  truth,  when  a  fact  dcpen<ls  on 
tlie  testiniduy  of  a  single  witness,  the  competency  of  that  witness 
is  jsultjly  guaranteed  by  his  honesty.  la  regard  to  the  honesty  of  a 
witness,  —  this,  thongh  often  admitting  of  the  highest  probability, 
never  admits  of  absolute  certainty,  for,  though,  in  many  cases,  we 
may  know  enough  of  the  general  character  of  the  witness  to  rely 
with  perfect  oonfidenoe  on  his  veracity,  in  no  ease  can  we  look  hito 
the  heart)  and  obsenre  the  inflnenoe  which  motives  hsve  aotnsllj 
had  upon  his  volitions.  We  are,  howeyer,  compelled,  In  many  <Mf 
the  roost  important  concerns  of  oor  existence^  to  depend  on  the 
testimony,  and,  eonseqnently,  td  oonflde  in  the  sincerity,  of  othenL 
Bat  firom  the  moral  constitntioa  of  human  natan^  'we  are  wt»> 
rented  in  prasaming  on  the  honesty  of  a  witness;  and  this  pre- 
sumption is  enhanced  in  proportion  as  the  following  circumstances 
OODcnr  in  its  confirmation.  In  the  first  place,  a  witness  is  to  be  prc- 
Ftnnerl  veracious  in  this  case,  in  proportion  as  his  love  of  truth  is 
already  established  from  others.   In  the  second  place,  a  witness  is 

to  be  presumed  veracious,  in  ]iroportion  as  he 
The  presnmptioo  <rf     hasi  fewer  and  weaker  motives  to  falsify  his  tes- 
liMHoHrtjMrf  ftWII'  jn  place,  a  witness  h  to  bo 

VCM  COllMIMa  Of  €61^  * 

tiltt etttasuMMM.        presumed  veracions,  in  proportion  to  the  like- 
lihood of  contradiction  which  his  testimony 
•would  enconntor,  if  he  deviated  IVom  the  truth.    So  much  for  the 
Sinceritv,  Honest  v,  or  Veraeitv  of  a  witness. 

**  hi  regard  to  the  Competency  or  Ability  of  a  witness,  —  this,  in 
general,  depends  on  the  suppodtion,  that  he  has 


Wtoilir'"*^*'*    had  it  in  his  power  oorreotly  to  obsenre  the  fiiet 

to  which  he  testifies,  and  oonectly  to  report  it. 
The  presttmption  in  favor  of  the  competence  of  a  witness  rises  in 

proportion  as  the  fbUowing  conditions  are'fbl. 
ciTvuin*t«oo«  fcy    filled:  —  In  the  first  plaoe^  he  most  be  pre- 
^hki.  the  pr^nmp.    ^^^^  Competent  in  reference  to  the  case  in 

tiou  of  competency  is  *^         ^  .      i  .f 

cDiuuMMd.  hand,  in  preportton  as  his  general  ability  to 

observe  and  to  communicate  bis  observation 
has  been  established  in  other  cases.  In  the  second  place,  the 
competency  of  a  witness  must  be  presumed,  in  proportion  as  in 
the  particular  osse  a  lower  and  commoner  amount  of  ability^  is 
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requisite  ri|^y  to  obtenre,  sad  rightly  to  rejxirt  the  olMrvatioii. 
In  the  tliurd  plaoe,  the  oompeteoey  of  a  whneii  ui  to  be  pfeemned^ 
in  pfopoftion  as  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  tbst  his  observation  was 
msde  or  oommnnioated  at  a  time  when  he  was  nnsble  oorreotly.  to 
insfce  or  eomotly  to  oonunanicate  ;t.  So  mndi  for  the  Competeney 
of  a  witness. 

<*]^ow«  when  both  the  good  will  and  the  nbility,  that  is,  when 

both  the  Veracity  and  Compctonce  of  a  witness 
iJ^Myu^Svi^  sufficiently  established,  the  ore<lil)ility 

Ontfd  f.'  ^-.i.iM' the  fact  of  his  testimony  is  not  to  be  invalidated  because 
tt»tiii«Mi  in  one  oot  of  tlie  fact  which  it  coes  to  prove  is  one  out  of 
fll^civlrianol  ordinary  course  of  exiieriunce."  ^    Thus  it 

would  be  fiilse  to  assert,  ^  ith  Hume,  that  mira- 
cles, that  is,  suspensions  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  are  incapa- 
ble of  proof,  because  contradicted  by  what  we  have  been  able  to 
observe.  "Oii  the  contrary,  where  the  tmstworthiness  of  a  witncM 
or  witoewes  is  nnimpeaohable,  the  very  oiroumstaooe  that  the  ob- 
ject IS  one  in  itself  nnnsnal  and  marv^ons,  adds  greater  weight  to 
the  testimony ;  for  this  very  oirenmstanee  wonld  itself  indnoe  men 
of  veracity  and  intelligenoe  to  aoeord  a  more  attentive  somtiny  to 
the  fket,  and  secure  from  them  a  more  sccmate  report  of  their 
observalion. 

''The  result  of  what  has  now  been  ststed  in  regard  to  the  credi* 
bility  of  Testimony  in  general,  is :  —  That  a  tes- 

Pnmmnrr TfsraHJng     timony  is  entitled  to  credit  when  the  requisite 

conditions,  both  on  the  pait  of  the  object  and 


on  the  part  of  the  snbjoct,  have  been  fulfilled. 
On  the  part  of  the  object  these  are  fulfilled  when  the  object  is 
absolutely  possible,  as  an  object  of  the  higher  faculty  of  experience, 
—  the  Understandiiifj,  —  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  and  rrlrtively 
possible,  as  an  object  of  the  lower  or  subsidiary  fiii  ultios  of  cxiieri- 
ence,  —  Sense,  and  Self-conseiousness.  In  this  case,  the  teBlintony, 
tpta  testimony,  does  not  eontrauiLl  itselC  On  the  jinrt  of  the  sub- 
.ject  the  requisite  conditions  are  fullilled  when  the  trustworthiness, 
that  is,  the  veracity  and  competency  of  the  witness,  is  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt*  In  r^ard  to  the  veradty  of  the  witness, — this 
cannot  he  ressonably  doubted,  when  there  is  no  positive  gronnd  on 
which  to  discredit  the  sincerity  of  the  witneMy  and  when  the  only 
gronnd  of  doubt  lies  in  the  mere  general  poaribility  of  deception. 
,^d  in  reftrenoe  to  the  coropeteniqr  of  a  witness,  —  this  b  exposed 
to  no  reasonsble  djeetion,  when  the  ability  of  the  witness  to 
observe  and  to  oommnnicate  the  fiuit  in  testimony  cannot  be  dis> 
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allowed.  Having,  therefore,  concluded  the  consideration  of  testi- 
inoTiy  in  general,  we  ynweed  to  treat  of  it  in  special,  that  is,  in  so 
f  ir  IS  it  in  viewed  either  aa  lumiediiUie  or  as  Mediate." *  01'  these 

in  llieir  order. 

Tiie  Bpecial  cousideration  of  Testinioii} ,  when  that  testiraony  is 

Immediate.  —  "An  immedinte  testimony,  or  tea- 
II.  Tentimony  In  .       ,       ,  •  i  •  t 

•peeial,  as  immadtote     timony  at  nnst  hand,  18  ntu'  m  which  iLc  lact 

aad  Mediate.  reported  is  au  object  of  the  proper  or  personal 

IS  JauMdiaieXMtf-     ejcperience  of  the  reporter.  Now  it  is  manifest, 

that  an  iaunodiale  witaeM  b  in  gsMral  betttr 
eDtttled  to  credit  than  a  witiiMa  at  aeoood  hand ;  and  bis  tMtimony 
lises  in  prohabiUty,  in  proportion  as  tlie  veqniritet^  already  speoi^ 
fied,  both  on  the  part  of  its  olgeat  and  on  the  part  of  its  anl^eofty 
ara  fiiliSlied.  An  inunediata  taatiinonjr  it,  tbenifar%  ciilitlad  to 
ovedit,— 1%  In  proportkni  to  the  greater  ability  with  whidi  the 

observatioo  has  been  made;  2*,  In  ptopoHien 
^^^^Co^iuons  of  ita    ^  ^j^^  j^^^  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  ob•«^ 

Tataon  being  perfectly  accomplished;  8*,  In 
pcoportion  as  -what  was  ofaeerred  ooiUd  be  fnlly  and  accurately 
remembered ;  and,  4%  In  prc^rtion  as  the  facts  observed  and 
remembered  liave  been  eommnnioated  by  intelbgibie  and  nnaml^g* 

uous  Mp^ns. 

Now,  whether  all  those  conditions  of  a  higher  credilulity  be 

  fulfilU  tt  in  the  case  of  any  immedrate  tcstiniuny, 

conditions  are  fbS     ~        ^^""^^  ^  Uireotly  and  at  once  asccr- 
in  tbo  csae  of  any  ira-     tained  ;  it  can  only  be  inferred,  with  greater  or 
iMlluiouy,     i^jsjj  certainty,  from  the  qualities  of  the  witness  ; 
wmMtm  dSmeOj and,  consequently,  the  validity  ot  a  testimony 

can  only  be  accurately  estimated  from  a  ciitical 
knowledge  of  the  personal  dbaraeter  of  the  witness,  as  given  in  his 
inteUeotoal  and  moral  qoalitiei^  and  in  the  eiienmtoneei  of  Ue  Hft^ 
whidh  hare  incurred  to  mod^  and  determine  theeeb  The  verao> 
ity  of  a  witneie  either ii,  or  ia  not,  exempt ftom  doobt;  and,  in  the 
latter  caae^  it  mtsy  not  only  lie  open  to  donbt,  hot  even  be  mpoeed 
to  aoapielott.  If  the  sineeritj  of  the  witness  be  fednUtabk^  a 
direct  testimony  is  always  preferable  to  an  indirect ;  for  a  direct 
testimony  being  made  with  the  sole  intent  of  establishing  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fact  in  4|iiestion,  the  eompeteocy  of  the  witness  is  less 
,  exposed  to  objection.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sincerity  of  the  wit- 
ness be  not  beyond  a  doubt,  and,  still  morC)  if  it  be  actually  SOS- 
pected,  in  that  case  an  indirect  testimony  is  of  higher  cogency 
tiiaa  n  direet|  &ft  the  indirect  testimony  being  given  with  another 

1  heaeit  Login,  |  loi.  —  £i>. 
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yiew  tban  merely  to  eBtabliah  the  fiust  in  question,  the  intention  of 
the  witneat  to  h!kafy  tbe  truth  of,  the  fiwt  has  not  so  strong  a  pre- 
•Bmption  in  its  ikvon  If  both  the  nnoeritj  and  the  competency 
of  die  witness  are  altogether  indnbitahle,  it  is  then  of  no  impoiv 
taoee  whether  the  truth  of  the  ftet  be  voacfaed  lor  by  a  angle  wit- 
aeas,  or  by  a  plnrality  of  witnesses.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
sfneerity  sand  oompetency  of  the  witness  be  at  all  doubtihl,  the 
esedibili^  of  a  testimony  will  bo  greater,  the  greater  the  number 

of  the  witnesses  by  whom  the  fact  is  corrob- 
wben  ttttimony  at-     orstod.  But  here  it  is  to  be  considered,  timt 

when  there  are  a  plurauty  of  testimonies  to  the 


snme  fact,  these  tostimonios  are  either  consistf'nt 
or  irconsi'Jtont.  If  the  testimonies  be  consistent,  and  the  sincerity 
ami  rnin|K'teucy  of  a1!  tfie  witnesses  comj)lete,  in  that  case  the  tes- 
tiauiny  attains  the  hijlic  st  dr  jree  of  probahility  of  which  any  testi- 
mouy  is  capable.  A^.iin,  if  ihe  witnesses  be  ineonsistent,  —  on  this 
hypoUiesis  two  cases  are  possible ;  for  either  their  di.sere])nncy  is 

negative,  or  it  is  positive.  A  negative  Uis- 
llMmlnnHPOT^^     crepaucy  arises,  where  one  witness  passes  over 

in  silenoe  what  another  witness  positively  avers. 
A  positive  discrepancy  arises,  where  one  witness  explicitly  affirms 
something,  which  something  another  witness  explicitly  denies. 
When  the  difierence  of  testimonies  is  merely  negativci  we  may 
sofpoee  varioiis  eanses  of  the  sUenoe;  and,  therefore,  the  positive 
avennent  of  one  witness  to  a  lact  is  not  disproved  by  the  mere  cir» 
cwnstanoe  that  the  same  fiwt  is  omitted  by  another.  But  if  it  be 
made  out,  that  the  witness  who  omits  mention  of  the  fact  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  that  &ot  bad  it  taken  place,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  couM  not  have  passed  it  over  without  violating 
every  probability  of  hnman  action,  —  in  this  case,  the  silence  of 
the  one  witness  manifestly  derogates  from  the  credibility  of  the 
other  witness,  and  in  certain  eircuinstanees  may  annihilate  it  alto- 
gether. Where,  il:  lin,  the  difference  is  [)os{tive,  the  discrepancy 
is  of  greater  importauce,  because  (thongh  th<'re  are  certainly  excup- 
tions  to  the  rule)  an  overt  contradiction  is,  in  gjeneral  and  in  itself, 
of  sLion^r  cogency  than  a  luere  non-eonfinuatioti  byjiimjile  silence. 
Now  the  positive  discrcptmcy  of  testimonies  either  admits  of 
conciliation,  or  it  does  not  In  the  former  case,  the  credibility 
of  the  several  teslimoaiee  stands  intaet;  and  the  discrepaooy 
anumg  the  witnesses  is  to  be  accounted  ibr  by  sooh  dreumstances 
as  explain,  without  invalidating^  the  testimony  considered  in  itself 
In  the  latter  ease,  one  testimony  maniftstly  detracts  from  the  crsd- 
IbiUty  of  another;  for  of  incompatible  testunonis%  while  both  can* 
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not  be  true,  the  one  must  be  false,  wlieu  reciprocally  contradictory, 
or  they  may  both  be  false,  when  reciprocally  contrary.  In  this 
oase^  the  whole  qaeation  reaolYei  itself  into  one  of  the  greater  or 
less  trustworthiness  of  the  opposing  witnesses.  Is  the  tnutwortbi- 
nefls  of  the  eounteivwitnesses  equally  great?  In  that  ease,  neither 
of  the  oonflictive  testimonies  is  to  he  admitted.  Again,  is  the 
trostworthiness  of  the  witnesses  not  upon  a  par?  In  that  ease^  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  whose  trustworthiness  is  the  greater,  ob- 
tnins  the  preference— and  this  more  especially  if  the  crediUfiQr 
of  the  other  witnesses  is  saspectcfl."  * 

So  maoh  for  the  Credibility  of  Testimony,  conndered  in  Specinl, 
in  so  ^r  ns  that  testimony  is  Immediate  or  at  First  Hand;  and  I 
now,  in  the  second  place,  pass  on  to  consider,  likewise  in  special, 
tho  Crerlihillty  of  Testimony,  in  so  &r  as  that  testimony  is  Medi* 
ale.  or  :it  Secoiul  II:ind. 

"A  Mediate  Testimony  is  one  where  tlie  fact  is  nn  object  not  of 
Personal,  but  of  Foreign  Experience.  Touch- 
sm^  ing  the  crcflihility  of  i\  mediate  testimony,  this 

siijijioses  tliat  the  report  of  the  immediate,  and 
that  the  report  of  the  mediate,  vvitnt'fcis  arc  both  trustworthy, 
Wlicther  the  report  of  the  immediate  witness  be  trustworthy,— 
this  we  are  either  of  onrBelres  aUe  to  determinoi  fiom  omr 
personal  acquaintance  with  his  veracity  and  competenoe ;  or  we  are 
nnable  of  ouneWes  to  do  thisi  la  which  case  the  credihility  of  the 
immediate  must  be  taken  npon  the  anthority  of  the  mediate  wit* 
ness.  Here^  however,  it  is  necessaiy  for  ns  to  he  aware,  that  the 
mediate  witness  is  possessed  of  the  abOity  requisite  to  estimate  the, 
credibility  of  the  immediate  witness^  and  of  the  honesty  to  oommn- 
nicate  the  troth  without  retrenchment  or  f  dslfloation.  But  if  the 
trustworthiness  both  of  the  mediate  and  of  the  immediate  witness 
be  sufficiently  established,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  in  regard  to  the 
credibility  of  a  testimony,  whether  it  be  at  first  hand  or  at  second. 
Nay,  the  testi?n<>ny  of  a  mediate  may  eren  tend  to  confirm  the  tes- 
t5nn>ny  of  an  immediate  witness,  when  his  own  competence  fairly 
to  apjtreciaie  the  report  >f'  ihe  immedinto  witness  is  indubitable. 
If,  iiowcviM-,  tlie  crediltility  of  the  immediate  witness  be  unimpeach- 
able, but  not  i50  the  credibility  of  tlie  mediate,  in  that  case  the 
iiHiliate  testimony,  in  respect  of  lis  authority,  is  inferior  to  the 
*  inmiediate,  and  this  iu  the  sauie  proportion  as  the  credibility  of 
the  second  hand  witness  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  witness  at  first 
hand.  Farther,  mediate  witnesses  are  mther  Proximate  or  Bemote ; 
and,-  in  both  cases,  either  Independent  or  Dependent.  The  trust* 
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worUilaflM  of  proacimato  wiliMMi  is,  in  general,  groiiter  than  41m 
„  ^.  troitnrorfehiDMi  of  remolo ;  nid  the  eradibility 

MedUte  Witnesses         *  .   •  ,  .  .        .  , 

«i«  either  Ptoxiinate  ^  mdepoBdoit  witDMSM  greater  tliaa  tbo  ored^ 
mmuM^mAdSkm  llitltty  of  dependents  Tbe  vemote  wUneas  ia 
indepenitat  «r  Jte.  wiworUiy  of  belio^wlieii  tbe  intermediate  Unki 
^'"^^  an  wanting  between  bior  and  tbe  original  wit- 

neas;  and  tbe  dependent  witness  deaervea  no  credit^  when  that 
on  which  his  evidence  depends  is  recognized  as  false  or  unestab- 
iishc*!.  Mediate  teetimonica  are»  likewise^  either  diceot  or  indireot; 
and,  likewise,  when  more  than  one,  either  reciprooally  congruent  or 
eooflictive.  In  both  cases  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  is  to 
be  determined  in  tiie  aame  manner  aa  if  the  teatimoni/afl  were 
iinmedialo. 

"Tiie  tesUmouy  of  a  plurality  of  mediate  witnesses,  wlicre  there 
is  no  recognized  immediate  wituess,  is  called  a 
r?/mor,  if  the  witnesses  be  contemporaneous; 
iind  a  tradition^  if  the  witnesses  be  chronolog- 
ically succesiiivu.  These  are  both  less  entitled  to  credit,  in  propor- 
tion as  in  either  case  a  fiction  or  fidsification  of  the  fact  is  compara- 
tively easy,  and,  oonaeqnentlyy  oompantively  probable*"^ 
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MODIFIED  MKXHODOX^OOY. 

8B0TION  I.^OP  THB  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGfi. 

t  KXPBBIENCB,— B»  FORBIQH : ^ BECOBOKD  TBSTIMOinr 
AUD  WJUT1NG8  IN  GSNBBAX*. 

Jb  oar  lift  Leetttre»  we  were  ei^piged  in  tlie  cimadiem&aa  cf 
Tcstimoiijt  Pvindplei  bj  whiofa  ite 

Criticism  of  Ro.  Credibility  is  goTemedy^on  ttie  wppotitiiia 
irifJ:Sl7i  -Jwey.  that  we  pc— the  TerilrfJe  «port  of 
gM«L  the  witoeM  whose  teetimony  it  profowes  to  be» 

tad  on  the,sa]^K»ition  that  wg  are  st  no  loss  to 
snderstand  its  meaning  and  purport.  Bat  questions  may  arise  m 
r^erd  to  tb^  points,  and,  tbereforo,  there  is  a  further  critical  pro* 

cess  requisite,  in  order  to  establish  the  Authenticity,  —  the  Intcp^- 
rity,  and  the  Signification,  of  the  documents  in  which  the  testi- 
mony is  conveyed.  This  loads  to  the  important  subject, —  the 
Criticism  of  RicokU  1  Testimony,  nnd  of  Writincr*  in  general.  I 
shall  comprise  t)ie  lieads  of  the  followLug  observatious  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  eniwing  paragraph. 

%  ex.  The  examination  and  judgment  of  Writings  profess- 
ing to  contain  the  testimony  of  certain 

Ji'it^^;^"*    i»itoe«».  «d  «f  Writiiigs  in  Genersl  pro- 

ftsring  to  be  the  work  of  eertein  siithoi%  is 
of  two  pens.  For  the  inquiry  regards  either,  1%  The  Aathsn- 
lisity  of  the  doeomenti  thst  Is,  whether  it  he^  in  whole  or  in 
per^  the  produot  of  its  oslensible  lathor;  Ibr  eneleDt  writings 
in  psrdenlsr  are  frequently  sapposititioas  or  interpolated;  or, 
9*,  It  regards  the  Meaning  of  the  woids  of  whieh  it  is  com* 
posed,  ftr  thesoi  espedaUy  when  in  langoages  now  deed,  are 
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frequently  obscure.  Tbe  forraer  of  these  problems  is  refiolvcd 
by  the  Art  of  Critieimi  {Critica)^  in  the  stricter  sense  oi  the 
term ;  the  latter  by  the  Art  of  JnterpreicUion  (Exegetica  or 
HermmmtHoa),  Cntidim  is  of  two  kbicli.  If  it  bo  oeeuined 
with  tho  oriteria  of  the  anthontioity  of  a  wnting  in  its  totality, 
or  in  its  priaoipsl  part%  it  is  oallod  tiio  Miff  her  ^  and  sometimes 
tbe  IfUemeUt  OHttdtm,  agdn,  it  ooasidsr  only  tbo  integ^ 
rity  of  pwtioalsr  words*  and  phnses»it  is  osUed  tlia  Xoiosr, 
and  sometimes  tbe  .Ebtitmalf  OrtiMam,  Tlie  former  of  tbese 
may  peibape  be  best  styled  tbe  OHWoism  ^AMfkmtHetty;^ 
tbe  latter,  the  Criticism  of  Jjf^^figrity. 

The  problem  which  Inteipietafcian  hss  to  solve  is,  —  To 
dkoover  and  exponnd  the  meaning  of  a  writer,  from  the 
words  in  which  his  thoughts  are  expressed.  It  departs  from 
the  principle,  that  however  manifold  Ix'  the  possible  meanings 
of  the  expressions,  the  sense  of  the  writer  i-:  one.  Interpret^^ 
tion,  by  rcf»>reiK'o  to  its  som  rrs  or  snbsidia,  li;i.s  l>ecn  divided 
into  the  Grofnruatii^  the  MMtorical^  and  the  I^hihtophicaii 
ExegeHa} 


Testimonies,  especially  when  the  ostensible  witnesses  themselves 
can  no  longer  be  interrogated,  may  be  subjected 
to  an  examination  under  vaiioos  ibnns$  and 
ibis  examination  is  in  ftot  indispensable,  seeing  not  only  that  a 
ftlse  teetimotty  may  be  snbstitnted  Ibr  a  trae^  and  a  testimony  tnw 
npen  tbe  whole  may  yet  be  fidsified  in  its  parl%—  a  praetioe  wbidi 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  aneient  times;  whUe  at  tbe  sam« 
time  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  testimony,  by  reason  either  of  tbe  foreign 
ehsifloler  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed,  or  of  tbe  foreign 
cbaraeter  of  thoui^ht  in  which  it  is  oonedTod,  may  be  obscure  and 
mdetermined.  Tbo  examination  of  a  testimony  is  twofold,  inaa- 
Tte  «f    much  as  it  is  either  an  examination  of  its  An- 

•  testimony  twofold,  thenticity  and  Integrity,  or  an  examination  of 
—  of  it-  Authenticity  Its  Meaning.  This  twofold  process  of  ox  unina- 
aod  Jutcgriiy,  uid  of     ^.j^^j^      ai>i>licnb1e  to  testimonies  of  every  kind, 

>mt  it  becomes  indispensable  when  the  testi- 
mony has  been  n  i  [<b'(l  in  writing,  and  wlien  thin,  from  its  anti- 
quity, has  come  down  to  ns  only  in  transcripiti,  ijidclinitely  removed 
from  tlie  original,  and  when  the  witnesses  are  men  differing  greatly 
from  ouruelves  in  language,  manners,  custom^  and  associations  of 


lC£Kjiif,l^iik,f  in  •«         Ed.  (Saell,  Lofik^  p.  ii.  )  6  p.  186.  &ieteir«Ucr,X.av«^pk 
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tliouglit.    The  Bolution  of  the  problem, —  By  what  laws  are  the 

authenticity  or  sporiousDess,  the  integrity  or 
oonroptioQ,  of  a  writiag  to  be  d«termiB«i,— 
eoMtitntos  the  Art  ofCritidsnif  in  ite  strieter  rignifleatioD  {OrU- 
4ea) ;  and  the  aolntion  of  the  problem, —  By  what  lair  ii  the  eenee 

or  mMninff  of  wiilone  to  be  determined,  —  eon* 

imliM'iiiMif  Bf  inn 

stitntei  the  Art  of  Inteipretation  or  Expoeitioii 
{S9rmeneuiiea,.EB$(f«tioa).  In  Aeoty,  Critioum  ongbt  to  preoede 
Interpretation,  for  the  qneetion, — Who  has  ipoken,  natoiaUy 

heforo  the  qne«^tion,  —  How  what  haa  been  flpohen  hi  to  be 
stood.   But  in  practice,  critioiBm  and  interpretation  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated ;  for  in  application  they  proceed  hand  in  hand.** ' 

First,  then,  of  Criticism ;  and  the  question  that  presents  itself  in 
the  threshold  is,- — What  arc  its  Definition  and 
Divi'iioTis?     TTmler  Criticism  is  to  l»o  uii<ler- 
8too<l  the  comiilciMciit  ot  logical  rules,  by  which  the  authciitii-it y  or 
spuriousness,  the  integrity  or  interpolation,  of  a  writing  is  to  be 

judged.  The  ]'roblenis  which  it  }»r())>oses  to 
answer  are  —  1°,  Does  a  MTiting  really  j)roceed 
from  the  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed;  and,  2%  la  a  writing,  as  we 
possess  it,  in  all  its  parts  the  same  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its 
anthor.  The  Bjetem  of  fhndameatal  rales,  wfaidi  are  supposed  fai 
jndging  of  the  anthentioity  and  integrity  of  every  writing,  coait^ 
.M«ri««u  called  the  DoetriM  of  UnioenQi 

CHHeum/  and  the  system  of  partienlar  rales, 
by  which  the  anthentidty  and  integrity  of  writings  of  a  certain 
]^d  are  judged,  conatitntes  the  doctrine  of  what  la  called  S^wSal 

CiitMtim,   It  is  manifest,  from  the  natnre  of 
gprcit!  rHtM«m.       Logic,  that  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Ci  iticism 
•I«T^*"*SI     »s  Tv-ithin  its  sphere.     Now  Universal 

vlmvof  Loflo.  CritioiBm  ia  conversant  cither  with  the  authen- 

ticity or  spnrionsness  of  a  writing  considcrt-.l  as 
a  whole,  or  with  the  integrity  or  interpolation  of  certain  pails.  In 

_  the  fonnor  case  it  is  called  Hiqhfr,  in  the  latter, 

KtolMTMoBa.  . 

L'nri'r^  (  '}•}'( {i'isin  /  \mt  these  denominations  arc 

inapj»ropriate.  The  one  ciiticisT7i  h.'is  also  been  styled  the  Inttriitd^ 
the  other  tlie  Ertemol ;  but  these  appellations  are,  likewise,  excep- 
tionable; and,  pcrliap8,  it  Avonld  be  preferable  to  call  the  former 
the  Criticimi  of  the  AutJicnticiti/y  the  latter,  the  CriticUm  of  the 
Jnlegrityt  of  a  work.  I  shall  consider  these  in  particular;  and,  first, 
of  the  Criticism  of  Authenticity. 
<*  A  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  a  writing,  more  eepedally  of  aa 
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MioieDt  vritiqg^  em     retted  oolj  upon  two  gnranda, — an  Inteiw 

iial  and  an  External,  —  and  on  theea  either 
^l^^CrUMtm  9t  A*>     upgrt  or  in  combination.    By  internal  groundsy  ' 

we  mean  those  indications  of  antheotioity  which 
the  writing  itself  affords.  By  external  graundSf  we  denote  the  tes- 
timony borne  by  other  works,  of  a  correqwndang  anUquity,  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  writing  in  question. 

"lu  regard  to  the  Internal  Grounds;  —  it  is  evident,  without 

,  ^      entering  upon  detailn,  that  tliese  cunnot  of 

fAlInttraal  urouncM.        »  i  ,        •  /.  , 

The^p  of  tiiem.^!v.-«<     themsclvfcjs,  that  IS,  apart  from  the  exleriial 

not  suffleieot  to  «!i>tab-  grouudg,  afford  evidence  capable  of  establish- 
llih  tfe«  Mthntkity  beyond  a  dunUi  the  authenticity  of  an  an- 

cient  writing;  fur  wc  can  cattily  conceive  th;it 
an  able  and  learned  forger  may  accommodate  his  fabrications  both 
to  fill  the  general  emntmstanoet  of  time,  |>ia<\,  j'ooplc,  and  Ian- 
guage,  under  which  it  ia  rappoeed  to  have  been  written,  and  even 
to  all  the  partioolar  ouronmatanoes  of  the  style,  habit  of  thought^ 
peraonal  relation^  eta,  of  the  author  by  whom  it  profesaea  to  have 
been  written,  ao  that  everjrthing  may  militate  tbtf  and  nothing  mili- 
tate against)  ita  anthentioity. 

**Bat  if  our  eriticbm  from  the  Internal  grounds  alone  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  impotent  to  establish,  it  is,  on  the 

mTI^uj!?^*"*  disprove.   For  it  is  sufli- 

cient  to  show  that  a  writing  is  in  essential  part^ 
that  Is,  j)arts  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  whole,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  known  manners,  institntions,  ii.snLres  etc.,  of  that  ji('<^p1c 
with  which  it  would,  and  must,  liave  l.>een  in  hariuouy,  weix*  it  tiie 
product  of  the  writer  whose  name  it  l^ears;  th:it,  on  the  contrary, 
it  bears  upon  its  face  indications  ol  another  country  or  of  a  later 
age;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  personal  circum- 
stances, the  turn  of  mind,  and  the  piteh  of  intellect,  of  its  pre- 
tended author.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  these  grounds 
are  only  relatively  internal ;  for  we  become  aware  of  them  origi- 
nally only  through  the  testimony  of  others,  that  ia,  throagh  exter-. 
nalgronndfl.**^ 

In  regard  to  the  External  Gronnda; — they,  aa  I  aaid,  eonsiat 
^  ,      in  the  testimony,  direct  or  indirect,  given  to 

(b}ExtenuilGr<Mni«l.      ^,  .  *        -  .  .      .  "  .  , 

the  anthentidty  of  the  writing  in  question  by 
ntlier  works  of  a  competent  antiquity.  This  testimony  may  be 
OOnUuned  either  in  other  and  admitted  writings  of  the  supposed 
author  himself;  or  in  those  of  contemporary  wnteit;  or  in  those 
of  writers  approximating  in  antiquity.  This  testimony  may  also  be 
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gtven  either  aireotly,  bj  atttilmtSan  ef  Ibe  diepvled  writing  by 

title  to  the  ralhor;  or  indireetly,  hy  qoeting  m  hie  eeitain  pas- 

iages  whi«ii  ere  to  be  Iband  to  iL  Chi  thti  nibjeot  it  is  needloM  to 

go  into  dettkXt  and  it  is  hsrdly  neeesasry  to  obeerve,  that  the  proof 

of  the  authentidty  is  most  oomplete  wben  it  proeeeds  apon  the 

ititeni.l1  and  external  grounds  together.  J,  therefbre,  pass  on  to 

the  Criticism  of  Integrity.* 

**When  the  antbenticity  of  an  ancient  work  has  been  e^stablishod 

on  fxtcmal  prronnds,  nnd  been  confinned  on 

^    .  internal,  tlie  intof^rity  of  this  wntinij  is  not 

vtgntf,  ,^    ,  . 

tborowjth  proved  ;  tor  it  is  very  possible,  and 

in  ancient  writings  indeed  very  |»robabie,  that  }>articular  passacres 
are  either  interpolated  or  corrupted.  The  authenticity  of  j^articu- 
lar  passages  is  to  be  judpred  of  precisely  by  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  our  criticism  of  tlie  authenticity  of  the  whole  wt>rk.  The 
proof  most  pertinent  to  the  authenticity  of  particular  passages  is 
drawn  —  1%  From  their  acknowledgment  by  the  anthor  himself  in 
other,  and  these  nnsaspeoted,  works ;  2%  From  the  attribotion  of 
them  to  the  anthor  by  other  writeis  of  oompeteat  inftmation; 
and»  8",  From  the  evidence  of  the  most  Mident  1188.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  passage  is  to  be  olieliaed  as  qmrioosb  —  1%W1mii 
ibnnd  to  be  repngnant  to  tlie  general  lelationa  of  time  and  plaea^ 
and  to  the  personal  relations  of  the  author;  S%  When  wanting  im 
the  more  andent  oodioee^  and  extant  only  in  the  more  modem. 
A  passage  is  snspidons,  when  any  motive  for  its  inteipoiation  is 
mnnifo«Jt,  even  should  v>e  be  nnable  to  establish  it  as  spnrioos. 
The  diflTerenees  which  different  copies  of  a  writing  exhibit  in  the 
partioalar  passages,  are  called  various  readings  {varies  let^umet  or 
lerfiones  rarninfrs).  Now,  as  of  rarions  readings  only  one  can  be 
the  true,  while  they  may  all  very  easily  be  false,  the  problem  which 
the  criticism  of  Integrity  proj)oses  to  solve  is,  —  ITow  is  the  genu- 
ine reading  to  be  made  out;  and  herein  consists  what  is  tech- 
nically called  the  liecension^  more  properly  the  £fmn<iatiQt^  of  the 
text. 

**The  Emendation  of  an  ancient  author  may  be  of  two  kinds; 

the  one  of  which  may  be  called  Historical,  the 
tenSMiMarite  ^be  Coiyedurt^    The  former  of  these 

T~«LZi""^  fcond.  »p»n  lArtoried  to.  fc»  hs  proof ;  «» 
coqjeetiirtL  Isttcr,  again,  proeeeds  on  grounds  which  lie 

beyond  the  sf^ere  of  histonoal  fret,  and  this 
ftr  the  very  reason  that  historfeal  Ihct  is  Iband  Inoompetent  to  the 
restoratioQ  of  the  text  to  its  orignial  int^ty.  The 
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meiidatioa  mommiy  pnotAm  the  eonjeetara],  beeawM  the  o^i«6i 
itMilf  of  emendation  m  irholly  of  an  biatorioal  ekaraoter,  and  be- 
eanae  it  ia  not  pennitted  to  attempt  any  other  than  an  aoandation 
en  hiitoiioal  groonda,  nntil,  from  theae  very  groenda  themaelvea,  It 

be  shown  that  the  leatitation  of  the  text  to  ita  original  iittrgrity 

cannot  be  luKtorically  nccompliehed.  Hiatoiioal 
Tit  tnricai  Ernenda-    'Etucndution  is  again  of  two  kinds,  ooeording  as 
ttrowf  two  klud*,—     lu  jadgDi^t  proceeds  on  external  or  on  mteiw 
1t.tTTr,iti  «bA     ltp>  g^Q,jj^^g        founds  npDTi  oxtcriifil  grounds, 

Avhen  ihc  reasons  for  iha  truth  or  falsehood  of 
a  r l  uUng  are  derived  from  testimony;  it  founds  upon  internal 
grounds,  wlien  the  reasons  for  the  trutli  or  falseliood  of  a  reading 
are  derived  from  the  writincr  itself.  Iliistorical  eniendation  has  thus 
a  twoiohi  function  to  j»eiiui  i[i  (:;iul  in  its  application  to  practice, 
these  must  always  be  performed  in  conjunction),  viz.,  it  has  care- 
fully to  seek  out  and  accurately  to  weigh  both  the  external  and 
internal  reatons  in  anj^rt  of  the  reading  in  diapnte.  Of  eztanud 
groondi  the  principal  eosalBCa  in  the  oonflrmation  aflbvded  by  H8S., 
by  printed  editiona  whioh  have  immediately  emsnaled  ftom  HSSk^ 
by  ancient  tnnahrtiona»  and  by  pasaagee  quoted  in  anoient  anthora. 
The  internal  groonde  mn  all  derived  either  from  the  fimn,  or  from 
the  eonenite^  of  the  woik  itaeUl  In  leferanoa  te  the  ftnn,— a 
leading  b  piobeble»  in  proportion  aa  it  eoneaponds  to  the  general 
aliaraeter  of  the  language  prevalent  at  the  epoch  when  the  woric 
Waa  written,  and  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  language  by  which 
the  ttithor  himself  was  diatinguiabed.  In  lefrrence  to  the  contents, 
—  a  reading  is  probable,  when  it  harmonizes  with  the  context,  that 
is,  when  it  concura  with  the  other  words  of  the  j)articular  pnssairc  iu 
which  it  Btands,  in  afibrding  a  meaning  reasonable  in  itsell,  antl  con- 
fonnablc  with  the  anihor'a  of»nion8|  reasonings,  and  general  charao- 
terof  thought."* 

**It  firequently  happens,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
formity of  MSS.,  and  other  external  subsidi  i,  n 
reading  cannot  be  recognized  as  genuine.  In 
this  case,  it  must  be  scientifically  shown  from 
the  rules  of  criticism  itself  that  tbta  lection  ia  corrupt.  If  the 
demooitnitlon  thw  attempted  be  aatliftetory,  and  if  all  extenal 
anbaidia  hanre  been  tried  in  Tals,  the  eritie  ia  permitted  to  eon> 
alder  b  what  manner  the  eermpled  paaaage  can  be  reatored  to 
ha  integrity.  And  here  the  eof^feetinal  or  divinatory  emenda- 
tion COOMB  into  play;  a  prooem  in  whioh  the  power  and  eA- 
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«ienoj  of  oritkfam  wd  tlM  ganiw  uf  tiit  eiilio  an  prinaqMny 

nttDifbated."^ 

So  madi  fi»r  Critidain,  in  its  appGcctioiis  both  to  tliA  Avtlmi* 
tietty  and  to  the  Integrity  of  Writinga*  We  have  now  to  consider 
the  general  rules  by  which  Interpretation,  that  is,  the  scientific  pro- 
oaaa  of  expounding  the  Meaning  of  an  author,  is  regulated. 

*^hy  tbe  Jjri  4tf  JtUerpretatioii^  called  likewise  technically  Her- 
n  intcnratatt        meneutic  or  ExegetiCj  is  meant  the  comi)lement 
of  logical  laws,  by  whicli  tlie  pen^e  of  an  aucicnt 
writing  is  to  be  evolved.    Hermeneutic  is  eiilx  r  Gcneml  or  Sj>e- 

cial.  General,  when  it  contains  those  laws 
wliicli  ajtply  to  the  interpretation  of  any  writ- 
ing whatever;  Special,  when  it  comprises  those  hiws  by  which 
writings  of  u  [>ariKul.ir  kiml  are  to  be  ex[ Kniuded,  The  former 
of  the^se  alone  is  of  logical  concern munt.  The  problem  proposed 
for  the  Art  of  Interpretation  to  solve,  is,  —  How  are  we  to  proceed 
in  order  to  diaoover  from  the  worda  of  %  wiiting  that  aole  meaniqg 
whieh  the  anthor  intended  them  to  ooDvey  f  In  the  interpretatioa 
of  a  work»  it  ia  not»  therefiare^  enough  to  ahow  in  what  algnifleatioii 
ita  worda  may  be  midentood ;  for  it  b  reqjtiirad  that  we  ahow  m 
what  BignifieBtion  they  mnat.  To  the  eiootttioii  of  thia  taak  two 
oonditiona  are  abadately  neeeanry ;  1%  That  the  Inteiprater  aboold 
be  tboroogUy  acquainted  with  the  hnguage  itself  in  general,  and 
with  the  language  of  the  writer  in  particular ;  and,  2^,  That  the 
interpreter  abonld  be  fitmiliar  with  the  subjects  of  which  the  writing 
treats.  But  theae  two  requisites,  though  indispensable,  are  not  of 
themselves  sufficient.  It  is  also  of  inij^ortance  that  the  expositor 
should  have  a  competent  acqnaintance  with  the  autlior's  jiei><<)nal 
circnnistnncos  and  character  of  thought,  and  witli  the  liistory  and 
spirit  uf  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  In  regard  to  the 
inteii>retation  itself^  —  it  is  to  be  again  observed,  that  as  a  writer 
could  employ  expressions  only  in  a  single  sense,  so  the  result  of  the 
exposition  ought  to  be  not  merely  to  show  what  meaning  muy  poa- 
fiibly  attach  to  the  doubtful  terms,  but  what  meaning  nec^sarily 
muat  When,  therefore,  it  appears  that  a  passage  ia  of  doubtfol 
Import,  the  beet  preparative  for  a  final  determination  of  ita  mean- 
ing is,  in  tbe  first  place,  to  aacertain  in  how  many  diffBrent  aignifioa- 
tiona  it  may  be  conatmed,  and  then,  by  n  proeeaa  of  excloaion,  to 
arrive  at  the  one  veritable  meaning  -  When,  however,  the  obaon- 
rity  euinot  be  removed,  in  that  case  it  la  the  duty  of  the  ezpoaitor, 
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Mm  atvndoaitig  hii  taale»  to  erlnoe  (luft  m  int«pi»t>tk»  of 

the  passage  is,  without  cbnnge,  absolutely  or  reMvely  impossible. 
*As  to  the  ionroM  from  irbenoe  the  Intefpretation  l^^  t  >  be 
drawn,  —  tbeie  «re  three  b  all,  —  viz.,  1°,  The 
^«tti««o£iDt«rpr».      ji^ctus  literarutn,  the  words  tliemselvcs,  as 

they  appear  in  MSS. ;  2°,  The  context,  tli:it  is, 
the  passage  in  iinmrdirTtc  rnrinection  with  the  doubtful  term  ;  3°, 
Parallel  or  analogous  i>  iges  in  the  same,  or  in  other  writings."* 
How  the  interpretation  drawn  from  these  sonrces  is  to  he  applied,  I 
Rhall  not  attempt  to  detail ;  bat  pass  on  to  a  mora  generally  tue^ 
and  interesting  subject. 

So  much  for  Exptiricncc  or  Observation,  the  firet  mean  of 

scientific  disooTery,  that,  yiz.,  by  which  we 
8»MMl«iiktaM'    apprehend  what  w  pnaoated  •■  fiontiDgaiit 
Za^"'^  "-d  by  who*  pr««i  Ml*. 

turn  and  Analogy  wo  earry  up  individnal  Into 
general  ilwta.  We  have  now  to  oonaider  the  other  mean  of  aoi- 
eotifie  disoovefy,  thst^  tijl,  hy  whieh,  from  the  phmomena  pco- 
aented  aa  oontingent,  we  lepante  what  ia  really  neceasary,  and 
thos  attain  to  the  knowledge,  not  of  merely  generalised  facta, 
but  of  univerBiU  laws.  Tbia  mean  may,  for  diatinction's  sake, 
be  called  Speoidatioji^  and  its  general  nature  I  oomprehend  in  the 
following  paragrq»h. 

T  CXL  When  the  mind  docs  not  rest  contented  with 
observing  and  clnssifying  the  objects  of 
»*r.  oao.  Bpeeaiii-     jjj;  o\pfTir  Tif  p,  but,  by  a  rHlcotivo  analy- 
Hnrffitag^  SIS,  8un<l<  I  S  i  Iji  concrete  wiioles  presented 

to  its  eotiuit loll,  tliiow-  out  of  account 

CD 

all  that,  as  contingent,  it  can  think  away  from,  and  con- 
centrates its  attention  exclusively  on  those  elements  which, 
as  necessary  conditions  of  ita  own  acts,  it  cannot  but  think; 
-—by  this  process  it  obtains  the  knowledge  of  a  certain 
order  of  flwtB»— Aeta  of  8etf«on8oionaneaa,  which,  as  eases- 
tial  to  aU  Szperienee^  are  not  the  reaolt  of  any;  oooati- 
tating  in  trath  the  Laws  by  which  the  poerfbility  of  ow 
eognitivtt  ifanetioDS  ia  determined.  Thia  prooeaa,  by  whioh 
we  thna  attain  to  a  diaeriminatiTe  knowledge  of  the  iVaofla- 
•ory,  Ntah9f  and,  as  they  are  also  ealled,  the  2fbetic,  Pun, 
9  priori^  or  JVm$emd$nUtl,  Slamnts  ^  Thought^  may  be 
a^yled  SpeeubUh^  AnfUffHs,  Jnaiyth  JS^^eeutoHon,  or  Speeu' 
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Mom  aa^j^  md  li  mtMfy  to  dMogakM  fron  Mm* 
tMm»  ivith  wUQh  ift  10  mH  annnuUy  coafoundtd. 

«Tlie  emfiirioal  k]iowle4g«  of  wbiflh  we  Ittve  tuiberto  b«0n 
Bpesklngf  does  not,  however  varied  and  exteo- 
ExpUflattoB.  suffice  to  satisfy  the  tbinkiof 

mind  as  such  ;  for  our  empirical  knowledge  itself  points  at  certain 
higher  cognitions  from  wliich  it  ni  n'  obtain  completion,  and  which 
are  of  a  very  'liirL'rciii  cli;ii:irto[-  fmni  tli.'U  by  whicli  the  mere  em- 
piricnl  cognitioiij^  themselves  are  distingui^ln  d.  The  cognitions  aro 
Styled,  among  other  names,  by  those  oi  noetic,  pure^  or  rational^ 
and  they  me  sucli  as  canjiot,  though  manifested  in  experience, 
be  derived  from  experience ;  for,  as  the  cooditioES  under  which 
experience  Li  possible,  they  must  be  viewed  as  necessary  con- 
stituents the  nature  of  tbe  thinking  principle  itseIC  FliOce* 
ophera  \asf%  hited  been  Iband  to  deny  the  leditjr  of  eneb  eo^ 
oitiona  native  to  the  mind;  and  to  eonfine  the  wbole  ipiiere 
of  hnman  knowledge  to  the  limits  of  ezpaneooe.  Bat  in  this 
eaae  philoaopbefe  have  OTeriooked  the  important  <iroiimrtawee^ 
that  the  actB»  that  ia,  the  appiehenaion  and  jadgraent»  of  ezpe- 
rienoe,  are  themaelToa  imposslblei  except  under  the  supposition 
of  certain  potential  cognttiona  preTioualy  eziatent  in  the  think- 
ing sakyect,  and  which  become  actual  on  oooanon  of  an  ol||eet 
being  presented  to  the  external  or  internal  sense.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  a  noetic  cognition,  the  following  propositions  may  suf- 
fice: —  An  object  and  all  it'<  attributes  are  convertible;  —  All 
that  is  lias  iti  snfficiont  cause.     The  principal  distinctions  of 

Empirical  and  Rational  Knowled<xes,  or  ratlicr 
FriDoipd  dJ«UiM^     Empirical  and  Noetic  Coiniiiions,  are  tho  fol- 
and   IlMtie  c^^iT     low-ing :  —  1%  Empirical  cognitions  originate 

exclusively  in  experience,  whcitu.4  noetic  cog- 


nitions are  virtually  at  least  before  or  above 
all  experience,  —  all  experience  being  only  possible  through  them. 
S**,  Empirical  cognitiona  come  piecemeal  and  successively  into  exiat- 
enee^  and  may  again  gradually  fiide  and  disappear;  whereM  noelie 
oogmtionay  like  Palla%  armed  and  immortal  fimn  the  head  of  Jnpip 
ter,  spring  at  onee  into  exiatence,  complete  and  indeatmetible^ 
Smpirieal  eognitiona  find  only  an  application  to  Ihoae  oljeetafioin 
which  they  were  originally  abetraoted,  and»  aeoofdiqg  aa  things 
obtain  a  difoent  lbnn«  they  also  may  become  diflbrantly  ftdh- 
ioned ;  noetio  oognitiona,  on  the  eontniy,  bear  tiie  diaracter  im- 
pressed on  them  of  necessity,  nnivenMlity,  sameness.  Whether 
a  ccignitioii  be  erapiiieai  or  soeticb  can  only  be  determined  by 
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oonsidering  whether  it  can  or  cannot  be  presented  in  a  sensible 
peroeption; — wfaethor  il  do  or  do  aol  stand  ibrwttd  deir,  dis- 
tbct,  and  indMCraodbleb  beoriiig  tho  itamp  of  nooeanty  and  abso- 
Ime  nttiYonaliij.  Tho  noetic  cognitioni  ooa  bo  dotoeted  only  by  a 
otltiofll  aoBAljvis  of  the  mental  pbwnomena  propoaed  for  Ibe  purpoae 
of  tbeir  diaooTei7;"*  and  thia  analyaia  msj,  aa  I  bsTo  aaid,  be 
algrled  Speoolatiott,  Ibr  want  of  a  more  approprista  sppellatioo. 

1  iMT,  ItgOkt  f  itl^xp. 
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LECTURE  XXXV. 

MODIFIED  METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION  L— OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

m.  COMMUinCATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE.— A.  INSTRUCTION 
^OBAL  AND  WBITTEN.— B.  CONFBBXNGE— 
DIALOGUE  AND  DISPUTATION. 

I  NOW  go  on  to  the  last  Heui  of  Acquiring  and  Peiibotiiig  onr 
knowledge ;  and  oommenoe  witii  the  following  pangrapli : 


5f  CXXL  An  impoitant  mean  for  tlio  Acquisition  and 

fecting  of  Knowledge  is  the  Commnnica- 
Pur.  cm.    Th«  ThouLclit.    Considered  in  crcneral, 

r  II  r  tunieatton      of  ^  . 

Thonski,— the  Communication  of  tliouiiTit  is  cither 

fiuaSt^iSi^Hd»i!*'     One-eided,  or  Mutual.   Tlie  former  is  called 

Instruction  {insfitutio),  the  latter,  (\niftr' 
eme  {coUocitlio) ;  but  these,  though  in  theory  (liKtinct,  are  iu 
practice  easily  cotnhined.  Instruction  is  again  either  Oral  or 
Written;  and  Conference,  as  it  is  interlocutory  an<l  familiar,  or 
controversial  and  solemn,  may  be  divided  into  Dialogue  {col- 
loquium^ dialogus)^  and  DisptUcUion  (disputcUio^  concertoHo), 
The  ComnranioBtion  of  thought  in  all  its  forms  is  a  means  of 
Intellecinal  improvement,  not  only  to  him  who  reoeiveis  but  to 
him  who  bsatowS)  information ;  in  both  relations)  therefore^  it 
onght  to  be  oonsidered,  and  not,  as  is  nsually  done^  in  the 
former  ooLy} 

In  iUostrating  this  paragraph,  I  shall  oommence  with  the  last 
Bxpiicauon-      wntenos,  and,  before  treating  in  detail  of  In- 
struction and  Conference,  as  means  of  extend- 
ing the  Untits  of  our  knowledge  hy  new  aoqntaitions  derived  from 

X  Ct  Knig,  Logik,  i  lUti  mj.— Ed. 
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the  communication  of  others,  I  shall  endeavor  to  ^ow,  that  the 

Commiiiiioatioii  of  thought  is  ittdf  an  impoi^ 
otrllnii^TimX  "^"^  towardi  the  perfecting  of  knowledge 

taatiacnittmmrdstte  xo  the  mind  of  the  oommttniosUNr  himaelC  In 
ptrfeciing  of  Knowl-  ^])|g  view,  the  cMnuittnioaUon  of  knowledge  Is 
edxc  in  the  miDd  of  attribute  of  meiev,  twioe  bleesed,— 

<*ble8Md  to  bim  that  givee  and  to  him  that 
takes;"  in  teaching  others  we  in  fact  teacb  onnelves. 

This  view  of  the  reflex  effect  of  the  c-otinnunication  of  thought 
on  the  mturl,  whetl)er  under  the  form  of  Instruction  or  of  Confer- 
ence, is  one  of  high  importance,  but  it  is  one  which  has,  in  modem 
times,  unfortunately  been  almost  wliolly  overlooked.  To  illustrate 
it  in  all  its  bearings  would  require  a  vohinic;  at  present  I  can 
only  rontribnte  n  few  hints  towards  its  exposition. 

Man  iS|  by  an  original  teiKU  ix-y  of  liis  nature,  (ktorminod  to  com- 
munirate  to  otiiers  what  occu|iies  liis  llioni^iits, 

Ifam  aalanllr  4^     .^^^^^  by  this  communication  be  olituiiis  a  clearer 

termiBcS  to  OQWMWl> 

^gtloQ,  understanding  of  the  subject  of  hia  cogitations 

than  he  could  otherwise  have  compassed.  This 

pjjj^  fact  did  not  escape  the  acnteness  of  Plato.  In 

the  Protagorasy  —  "It  baa  been  well,"  says 

Plato  (and  be  has  sundry  passages  to  the  p<»nt),— **It  has  been 

well,  I  think,  obsenred  by  Homer — 


*  Throo}?h  matual  intenoOM  «li  mataal  aid, 
Grent  deeds  are  done  antl  «rn*nt  discfi varies  maito; 
The  wise  new  wisdom  on  the  wiiw  bvsitow, 

WUikt  Um)  lone  lUlnkcr's  though come  slight  and  slow.'  l  , 

For  in  company  we^  all  of  us,  are  more  alert»  in  deed  and  woid 
and  thought.  And  tfa  man  eaBcogUaie  ixugM  by  him^f.^  forthwith 
hi  poet  about  UyfindiotM  one  to  whom  As  may  rmeai  U,  and  fnm 
whom  As  may  ihlain  moowagem^tmlt^  aye  and  tmUl  hi$  diseovery 

comjitetedJ*  *  The  same  doctrine  is  maintained 
Ari«toUo.  Aristotle,  and  illustrated  by  the  same  quota- 

tion;' (to  which,  indeed,  is  to  be  referred  the 
•dage^— **Unus  homo,  nuUus  homo.") — "We 
rejoice,**  says  Themistius,  "  in  hunting  truth  in 
company,  as  in  Imnting  game."*  Lncilius,— 
^  Scire  est  uescire,  nisi  id  me  scire  alius  iderit;*— parapiuraaed  in 

t  AltM«d  from  Pe|i«%  Ifawr,  B«ek  z.  10(.  <  Ont ,  xxl.  Jbrj^traCir  mt  Vkit/tMiphw,  Om. 

3  P       .  p  aiS,  COBptra  LtOmm  «*  MM-  »tont$,  p.  254,  ed.  Harduin,  Parin,  16S4  -  V.iu 

^Jftet,  Ik.  26L  »  JV<itiit.,»,ln  tli«  BipoattSMfinorrHw 

•  tfw«iiiJMttud,p.l7l.-ft». 
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tiia  oonptetar, tiiooi^  ftr inMor,  v«m of  Pmoi^ — ''Soira 

nihil  nin  te  leiie  hoo  Muft  ateer."* — < 
Gato  testite  to  the  naM  troth z^'Kon 
est  ui¥«iure,  qui  <|iiod  MMt  i|Me»  non  tndat 
aHeiif"  And  Seoeca:  —  **Sic  cum  haaexoep- 
tione  detur  Bapientia,  at  illam  inclaBBBi  teoeaat 
nee  enmMnin,  iqioiam.  NoUins  Imii,  aioe  aook^  joMUkda  poaMwio 


MS 


*'In  hoc  gaudeo  nliquid  diacere,  ut  doccam :  nec  me  nlla  res  tk  lcc- 
tabit,  licet  exitnia  sit  et  saltitnris,  qiuim  mihi  uni,  scitunis  sim."* 
^lUi  non  fioluui  ad  disccndum  propensi  sumus,  v«ruta  etiam  ad 
doconduni."* 

The  modes  in  which  the  Communication  of  thought  is  conducive 
Mr^.^  In  which     ^  ^®  perfecting  of  thought  itself  are  two  j  for 
commulLulm*  to    ^  «n*»^  »*y     ^etanmned  to  nora  azaltad 
«Mdmiv«  to  tiw  ito.    energy  by  tha  aympathy  of  ioaiaty,  and  by  the 
«r  iteagki    atiomlitt  of  opposition ;  or  it  may  be  naoea*- 
tated  to  mora  distinct^  aooomte,  and  orderiy 
thinking  aa  thia  ia  the  condition  of  diatinot^  aoGninftey  and  oideriy 
oommnnioation.    Of  these  the  ftnner  raqnirea  the  pteaaaoe  of 
others  during  the  aet  of  thonght*  and  ia,  diefefiMV^  only  maniftated 
in  oral  inatmetion  or  in  oonietenoe ;  wharaas  the  latter  is  operative 
both  in  onr  ond  and  in  our  writtao  eoaBmwnicationfc  Of  theae  in 
their  order. 

In  the  fitat  place,  then,  the  influence  of  man  on  man  in  recipro- 
cally determining  a  higrher  cncriiT  of  the  f  lenl- 
gj^gj^j^^'^^^     ^'^^1        liha'Doinonon  sutticiently  manifest.  By 
f-nrrgy  of  ^  tktnA      naturc  a  social  bein^,  man  lias  poweii^  w  hitli 


ti*».  are  relative  to,  and,  conse<juently,  find  their  de- 

M  nvoQgb  Symp*-     velopment  in,  the  compitny  of  his  fellows  ;  and 

this  is  more  particularly  shown  in  the  energies 
of  the  cognitive  faculties.  "As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  says  Solo- 
mon, "  so  a  man  shar|>eneth  the  unrlerstanding  ol  his  friend."' 
This,  as  I  have  said,  is  effected  both  by  fellow-feeling  and  by  oppo- 
sition.  We  see  the  ejects  of  fellow-feeling  in  the  naeenity  of  an 


lI.S7.«>Sn.  ONMMMMt,  p.  17, 

«  Otto  wfmA  Gmo,  DK  JI*.,  HL  »      |  ii*  not  named.  —  En. 

66>  6  Seneca,  Bpitt.,  ri.  —  Ed. 

•  8€M0a,^vL  •Cto«<»,niMi.,Ut.20.-ED. 

4  Qnotpd  n\m  In  7)/>»i-uioni.  p.  77^    Ttihi  ^  Prnvrrbs,  xxvii.  IT.  The  autliorircd  mw 

line  uppeart  to  hmvt  been  taken  from  «  small  »ion  i«,  coumitnamet  oj  hi*  frimd,  Compwre 
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andltDM  to  rail  ibitli  th«  ttrattbiis  of  the  ontkor.  Eloqnenoe 
requires  simiben ;  nd  ormtovy  has  011I7  floariBhed  wh«re  the  con* 

dition  of  lugo  andienoee  has  been  supplied. 
Cii)ibnaihOppod-  oppoiWon  ii  perhaps  still  mote  powerM 

than  mece  sympathy  in  ealling  out  the  re- 
ioaraei  o#  the  inteUeot. 
In  tbe  mental  as  well  as  in  the  material  wodd»  action  and  xeio* 
tion  are  ever  eonal;  and  Flntarch'  weU  oV 
serres,  that  as  motion  would  oease  were  eon-  ' 
tention  to  be  taken  ont  of  the  physical  univci'se,  so  process  in 
tupmement  wonld  cease  were  contention  taken  oat  of  the  moral ; 

»oX<//05  arrdiTajv  iranyp." 

"It  h  maintained,"  says  the  «?nhtlc  Scnliger,  "by  Vivos,  that  we 
profit  more  l)y  silent  nieditntion  than  by  dis- 
8Ml|iir,J.O.        p,ite.    This  is  not  true.    For  us  fire  is  elicited 
by  the  collii?ioTi  of  sionts,  so  truth  is  elicited  by  the  collision  of 
minds.    I  myself  (he  mUh)  frequently  meditate  by  myself  long 
and  intently;  but  in  vain;  unless  I  find  an  antagonist,  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  suc€es.>3ful  issue.    By  u  maistcr  we  arc  more  excited  than 
by  a  book;  but  an  antagonbt,  whether  by  his  pertinacity  or  his  wia- 
dom,  is  to  me  a  dooUe  master.*** 
But,  in  the  second  place^  the  neeessitj  of  oommnnlcating  a  piece 
of  koowledge  to  OthenL  imposes  npon  ns  the 
Moessitx  of  obt«i..iug    necessity  of  obtammg  a  ihller  oonsciousness  of 
•  MUtr  MaMtoMacM    that  knowledge  for  onradlTeB.  This  result  is  to 
of  kao»i«d«*a»row*    ^  certain  extent  seearod  by  the  very  process  of 

olothing  oar  cogitations  in  words.  For  speech 
b  an  analytic  process ;  and  to  express  oar  thoaghts  in  Inngaage,  it 
is  requisite  to  evolve  them  from  the  implicit  into  the  explieit^  from 
the  confused  into  the  distinct,  in  order  to  bestow  on  each  part  of 
the  organic  totality  of  a  thought  its  precise  and  appropriate  sym- 
bol. But  to  do  this  is  in  fact  only  to  accomplish  the  first  step 
towards  the  perfecting  of  our  cognitions  or  thoughts. 

But  the  communication  of  thought,  in  its  higher  applications, 
imposes  on  ti-?  f-.w  more  than  this  ;  and  in  so  doing  it  reacts  with  a 
still  more  beueiicial  iufluem-e  on  our  habits  of  thinking.  Suppose 
that  we  are  not  merely  to  express  our  thouglits  as  they  spontane- 
ously arise ;  suppose  that  we  are  not  merely  extemporaneously  to 
speak,  but  deliberately  to  write,  and  that  what  we  ai^e  to  communi- 


1  nta  AgetHai,  Optm,  im,  vol .  i.  p.  608.  -£d.      3  Suttit^  t  m  (For  •  orltiebm  of  Seal' 
•  fltndiaM.  Cf.FtatM«h,nr  a.«rOirfr.,pb   igm^  vnunt  m  ngn^  Ytm,  iM  JKmm*. 
aSOi  Bcndk^O«Ml.4iriMM,Lp.]fi8L— Bn.   iteMbf^TnL— Kp.] 
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oato  is  Mt  a  Ample  and  m^,  ha%  a  «Miipl«t  aad  difflMlt,  natter. 

In  thiB  oaae,  no  maa  will  eyer  fiilly  nudenfcand 
influcDce  of  Compo.  who  hts  Dot  ttodied  it  wltii  the  view 

of  conmaiiiciUion,  while  the  power  of  commn- 


to    __ 

aioaliDg  a  subject  is  the  only  competent  orite- 
lion  of  his  fully  understanding  it.  "When  a 
Qodwimq««M.  VUUOt^  Godwin,  writes  a  book  of  method- 
ical investigation,  he  does  not  write  because  he 
understands  the  subject,  but  he  un<U*rstnnd8  the  subject  becHuse  he 
hns  written.  He  was  an  uninstiucted  tym,  exposed  to  a  thousand 
foolish  and  miserable  mistakes,  wlien  lie  began  his  work,  compared 
with  the  degree  of  proficiency  to  wliich  lie  ban  ntt:u!jed  when  he 
has  iiuished  it.  IIu  who  in  now  an  cuuncai  plulu^opljer,  or  a  sub- 
lime poet,  was  I'omierly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Many  ft 
man  hua  been  overtukeu  by  u  premature  death,  and  lefl  nothing 
behind  him  but  compositions  worthy  of  ridicule  and  contempty 
who,  if  be  had  lived,  wonld  pcrhapa  have  rieen  to  the  btgheet  ltte> 
rary  eminenoe.  If  we  eonld  examine  the  aohool  exerdaee  of  meat 
who  have  afterwarda  done  honor  to  mankind^  we  ahonld  often  find 
them  inferior  to  thoee  of  their  ordinary  competatOFi.  If  we  oonld 
dive  into  the  portfelioe  of  their  early  youth,  we  shoald  meet  with 
ahondaot  matter  for  langhter  at  their  aenseieea^inooogmitiea^and 
for  oontemptnoQS  aatonishment.'*' 

**The  ooe  exclusive  aiffn,**  eaya  Ariatotleu 
**that  a  mat)  i.s  thoroughly  cognisant  of  any- 
thing, is  that  he  is  able  to  teach  it ; " '  and  Ovid,'  — 

'  *' QnodqoB  pMtmwviliwiM  docan  potMS.** 


In  this  rc'ictivc  effect  of  the  communlcntlon  of  knowledge  in 
determining  the  perfection  of  the  knowledge  communicated,  origi- 
nated the  seli'dnstic  maxim  J)oce  uf  disccis,  —  n  !?>nxiTn  whieii  has 
unfortunately  In  i  n  too  nuuh  overlooked  in  tlie  schemes  ol  modern 
educatioQ.    lu  lonner  ages,  (e<ich  that  you  may  learn  alwa  \  s  eon. 

stituted  one  at  least  of  the  great  means  of  intel- 
Icctual  cultivation.    "To  teach,''  says  Plato, 
the  way  for  a  man  to  leara  moiit  and  bei^t."* 
Homines  dam  dooent  discunt,"  says  Seneca.'   "In  teaching^*'  says 

2  Mtiatthffs.t  i.  1.  QMtad  Ja  Jfcnwifaiu,  p.  Ed. 
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G9iiii«iii  of  jUezaodria,'  **  the  iiutmotor  oftoa  Imtm  more  tbaa  bk 

pnpib.**  ^Dkoe  led  a  dootis;  indoe(o«  ipse 
oitMttfAiM^    doeeto^**  is  the  precept  of  Dionyeias  Gate;* 

^woujiou.cato.  following  were  maxims  of  an- 

tlioritj  in  the  disoiplioe  of  the  middle  ages. 

'4ft       The  first — 

"  Multa  rogare,  rogata  tencro,  ntfUtM  doocn^ 
Haae  tti^  tHwdpalam  Aidirat  tnpcnn  nMcMnim.''* 

The  second  — 

"  Disccre  si  qoaeris  docca«;  rIc  Ipse  doccris; 
Nam  ttodlo  tali  Ubl  ppoficia  atqoe  todall."' 

This  truth  is  also  well  enforced  hj  the  great  Tiycs.  *  Doetrina  est 

traditio  coram  quae  qnis  novit  el  qni  noo  novit. 
Discipline  est  illius  traditionis  aooeptio ;  *  nin 

qnod  mens  accipientis  impletnr,  dantis  Tero  non  exhanritnr,— imo 

communicatione  aucrotor  emditiO)  sient  ^^tSimotn  atqne  agitatione. 
Exeitatiir  cnim  ingenium,  et  disonrrit  per  ea  quae  ad  pnesens  nego- 
tinin  peilincnt :  ita  invenit  atquo  excu«1it  mnlta,  et  qnae  in  mentem 

non  veniebant  cessanti,  docenti,  aut  <lissoronti  occnmmt,  calore 

acncnte  vigorem  ingenii.    Iilcirco,  nihil  est  ad  mngnam  eruditio- 

nein  pcriude  oonducons,  ut  dof  ^  rr.*"   The  celeltrntcd  lorrictnn,  Dr. 

Robert  Suiulci\sou,  usc'ii  to  s.i y  :  "I  learn  iinn-lv 

from  my  master,  more  irom  my  equals,  aud  moati 

of  all  from  my  disciples."' 

But  I  have  occu)»ied  perhaps  too  much  time  on  the  influence  of 

the  communication  of  knowledge  on  those  by 
Iiiflnenc*   of  the         ,  .  ,  i    i    n        "  i 

conmaniciittoii      of     wliom  it  IS  maile ;  ana  sliull  now  puss  uu  to  tliti 

KtttmMfo  on  thoM     coD^ideratiou  of  its  influence  on  those  to  whom 

^"y*  it  is  addressed.   And  in  treating  of  oommonioa- 

tion  in  this  respect^  I  shall,  in  the  •first  plaee^ 

eonsider  it  as  Onesided,  and,  in  the  second,  as  Bedprooal  or 

BilateraL 

The  Unilateral  Commnnication  of  knowledge,  or  Instmction,  is 
of  two  kinds,  for  it  Is  either  Oral  or  Written ;  hnt  as  both  these 


I  AmnNMc,  Ub.  L  p.  XrS,  aAltlOB  Syllk, 
Tots  iimuH6tt90tif  a^ 

TwJ,— Ed. 
tIT. 

f  ff'nniu*.  p  SSI  1  {(IthfifUi  Naudm  Syn- 
trngma  d<  istudw  LMtrniii.  Included  in  tbe 
OnMOte  ■!  JJMMI 


tardan,  16BB.  Tba  IIbw  are  qaoM  ft«a 

HI)  anoTiymonx  authnr.  —  Kd  ] 

Uireo  without  author'0  name  in  the  Qmt- 

HilMIOT   f^VMWHWnVt   CMS   C<MnRMMMi|  IrTMii 

16B8.  p.  17.  Sti-  r.bove^p,  480»  kOl*  *.—E», 

3  Dt  Ait'ftin.  p.  SO. 
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ipeoiM  ci  instniction  propose  the  mme  end,  tbey  are  both,  to  a  eer« 

tarn  extent,  subject  to  the  aame  laws. 
1.  Ttv^tmetioo,^     ,  Wxltlen  IiiflnieaoD  have  eaeh  tlieir 

Oral  uid  Wiittca. 

peeDliar  advantag«a. 
In  the  first  plaoe^  inBtruotioo  bj  the  Kving  voioe  has  this  adyaa- 
tage  oTer  that  of  hoolu^  that,  aa  more  natural^ 
jj^""**'""    it  is  more  imprewive.  Hearing  rooeea  the  et- 
(•I  Mm  m^wntj     teBtlon  and  keeps  it  afive  fiu*  more  eflfectoall^ 
fh<  r.  fnrc-  aotB  lift,    than  reading.  To  thia  we  hare  the  tesUmony 

^^II^Miu.  ^       ^^^^^  competent  observers.  ^'Hearing,'* 

says  Theophrastus,^  **i8  of  all  the  eenees  the 
most  pathetic,"  that  is,  it  is  the  sense  most  intimately  associated 
with,  sentiment  and  passion.    "3fnlto  mn£^is,"  says  the  younger 

Pliny,  "  multo  magis  viva  voj-  riftitit.  Nam, 
licet  ncriora  sunt  qua?  leg.is,  altius  tanieii  iu 
animo  cedent  qo®  pronuntiatio,  vultus,  liabitus,  gestus  etiam  dicea> 
tUarlfi.!iit.*'«  ^ 
"I'lus  .prod est,"  says  Valerius  ^laximns,  "  dncentem  andire^  qiiam 
in  libris  studere  ;  (juiu  \  LliL  iiu'iilior  iil  impreaisio 
in  mcntibus  audientiuui,  ex  vibu  Uoclorib  el 
anditu,  quam  ex  studio  et  libra''* 
And  St,  Jerome — <^  Habet  nescio  qnid  lateutia  eneigiaa  viva  wx; 

et  in  anree  discipnli  de  doetoria  ore  tranafiisa, 
fortioa  sonat"^ 

A  second  reaaon  why  oar  Attention  (and  Hemoiy  ia  always  fat 
the  ratio  of  Attention)  to  things  apoken  ia 
(t)  lm«  pemuiMnt,     greater  than  to  thinga  read,  is  that  what  is 

wntten  we  regard  aa  a  permanent  possession 

to  wliich  we  can  always  rocm*  at  pleaanre; 
whereas  we  are  conscious  that  the ''winged  words"  are  lost  to  oa 
forever,  if  we  do  not  catch  them  as  they  fly.  As  Pliny  hath  it : 

"Lejxendi  semper  est  occasio;  antlicndi  non  semper.*" 

A  thi'  il  cause  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  oral  instruction  is  that 
man  is  a  social  animal.  He  in  thus  naturally  diyposed  to  tind  pleas- 
ure in  society,  ami  i?i  tlic  jx-rforTiiatu-o  of  the  actions  perfoniuMl  by 
those  with  whom  hu  conbortti.   But  reading  is  a  solitary,  bearing  is 


i  OifK  h»  iiifiiMS  S'  olfjuu  trt  wpomutowrm 
9t(A  T^f  hMotHTTunis,  euv^^tuSt  V  i  ec<^ 

riauroh,  Dt  J"mi<»u,mtHmtk'^El»* 
iEptM.,U.i  —  Ed. 

•  tnuMMt  HllMmloM^I».aiB.]  (Theabov* 
VMMi*  b  qpoiad  M  from  TilwiM^  Hb.  vat, 


in  the  Flerts  of  I  honiai  liibeniwi,  and  ia 

Doetrina.  It  is  Tint,  howaw,  t»  b*  aWB4  Ja 
Uutt  author.  —  £i>.} 

*  I^iti  ,  ciii.   0/Mra,  Antr.  1670,  torn.  iii.  p. 
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act.  In  reading,  we  are  not  determined  to  attend  by  any 
ftUoir-feeUng  with  otheie  attending;  wbereee 
jc)  uewlag  aaoefal    ^  hearings  OUT  attention  if  not  only  engeged  by 

onr  sympathy  with  the  speaker,  bat  by  our  sym* 
pathy  with  the  other  attentive  anditors  aronnd  ns. 
Snoh  are  the  eaoses  whieh  ooncur  in  rendering  Oral  Instruction 
more  eflbutnal  than  Written.    <*M.  VartIiaS|" 
Kenagt!  quoad.       ^^^^  Mensgs  (sod  Varillas  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  modern  historians,  —  and  Menage  one  of  the  meet 
learned  of  modern  scholars),  "M.  Varillas  himself  told  me  one 
(iriy,  that  of  every  ten  things  he  knew,  he  had  learned  nine  of  them 
in  conversation.    I  mvself  mi-'ht  say  nearly  the  same  thinir-*** 
On  the  other  hand,  Jtoading,  though  ouiy  a  substitute  for  Oral 
Instruction,  has  likewise  advantages  peculiar  to 
BMdltii^— It*  «^     itself.    In  tlie  first  place,  it  is  more  easily  no- 
(■)  MoTB  -iMftj-  M.     cessible.    In  the  second,  it  is  more  coui|>rehen- 
MMibk.  fsive  in  its  sphere  of  operation.    In  the  third,  it 

^  (b)  Mw  «NBpM>         jiyj^  Uaiisitory  with  the  voice,  hni  may  ;igam 
(c)  Mora  pcrauMMiL  again  be  taken  up  and  considered,  so  that 

the  olgeot  of  the  instmotion  may  thns  more 
fhlly  be  examined  and  brought  to  proo£  It  is  thus  manifest,  that 
orsl  and  written  instmetiott  seyerally  supply  and  aevenilly  support 
esob  other;  and  that,  where  this  is  eompetent,  they  ought  always 
to  be  employed  in  eonjunetion.  Orel  instmetion  is,  however,  in 
the  eariier  stages  of  edueation,  of  principal  importance ;  and  writ- 
ten ougbti  therefore,  at  first  only  to  be  brought  in  as  a  subsidiary. 
A  neglect  of  the  oral  iostraetion,  and  an  excloslTe  employment  of 
the  written,  —  tlic  way  in  which  those  who  are  self-taught  (the 
autodiilucti)  obtain  their  education,  —  for  the  most  part  betrays  its 
one-sided  influoAce  by  a  contracted  cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
w  itli  a  deficientij  in  the  power  of  communicating  knowledge  to 

others. 

Oral  instruction  necessarily  suppose^  n  speaker  and  a  hearer;  and 
written  instruction  a  writer  and  a  reader.  lu  these,  the  ciipacity. 
of  the  speaker  and  of  the  writer  must  ecpially  fulfil  certain  common 
requisites.  In  the  iirst  place,  they  should  be  fully  masters  of  the 
subject  witl)  which  their  instruction  is  conversant;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, they  should  be  able  and  willing  to  communicate  to  others  the 
knowledge  wbioh  they  themselTes  possess.  But  in  reference  to 
these  seTeral  speeies  of  instruction,  there  are  Tarions  special  rules 
that  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  thoee  who  would  roup  the  advan- 
4sgee  they  seTorally  afibrd.  I  shell  commence  with  Written  In* 

IM.  ir.  p.  in,  «d.  im-^te. 
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flferootloii,  and  oomprite  tbe  mlee  hf  whidi  it  ovg^t  to  legnlaCed, 
in  the  following  {laragraph* 

%  OXHL  In  regard  to  Written  Instmotion,  and  its  profit* 
able  employment  as  a  means  of  intellectnal 
luwtM^^  MiA^^  improvement,  there  are  certain  rules  which 
cmpioytn-Tit  a  ought  to  bc  obscrved,  and  which  together 
m^o^cncci^x     constitute  tho  Propir  Method  of  Reading. 

Those  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,  ns 
they  regard,  1°,  The  Quantity,  '2°,  Tlip  r>Mality,  of  what  is  to 
be  read,  or,      The  Mode  of  rea  I  iiil:  what  is  to  be  rcail. 

T.  As  concerns  the  Quantity  ol  uliat  is  to  be  read,  tiiero 
is  a  isiiigle  rule,  —  Read  much,  but  not  many  works  (mtiltum 
lion  ninlta). 

II.  As  concerns  the  Quality  of  what  is  to  be  read, —  tliere 
may  be  given  five  rules.  1**,  Select  the  works  of  principal 
iropoitaooe,  ^mated  by  relation  to  the  aevend  saenoes  them- 
selves^  or  to  your  partieolar  aim  in  reading,  or  to  your  individ* 
nal  dasposttion  and  wanti*  S%  Bead  not  the  more  detailed 
works  open  a  smenoe^  until  yon  have  obtained  a  rodimentary 
knowledge  of  it  in  general.  B%  Make  yonreelTea  &miliar  with 
a  soienoe  in  ita  actual  <Hr  present  state,  iMlbre  you  prooeed  to 
study  it  in  its  chronologieal  development.  4%  To  avoid  errono- 
ous  and  exdosive  viewa,  read  and  oompare  t(^pether  the  more 
important  worics  of  every  sect  and  party.  5**, "To  avoid  a  ono^ 
sided  development  of  mind,  combine  with  the  study  of  works 
which  cultivate  the  Undeistandiog,  the  study  of  works  whioh 
cultivate  the  Taste. 

III.  As  concerns  tho  Mode  or  Manner  of  rcadiriL,'  itself, 
there  an>  f'  ur  i»riMcii)al  nili  s.  1%  Read  that  you  may  accu- 
rfitcly  rt  iiicniher,  but  btill  more,  that  you  may  fully  undei*stand. 
2°,  Strive  to  compass  the  general  tenor  ul  a  work,  belore  you 
attempt  to  judge  of  it  in  detail.  3®,  Accommo<lat«  the  inten- 
sity of  the  rejuling  to  the  importance  of  tiie  work.  Soma 
books  are,  therefore,  to  be  only  dipped  into  j  others  are 
to  be  run  over  rapidly;  and  othen  to  be  studied  long  and 
sedttloualy.  4%  Regulate  on  the  same  principle  the  extraeta 
which  you  make  from  the  worfca  you  read.^ 

L  In  reference  to  the  head  of  Quantity,  the  single  mle  is— 

1  Cr.  Krug,  Lofik,  {  180.  —  Ed.  (Ffwhtbcr,    der  Hb<%««a^  I  8> 
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BmkI  biimIk  bat  not  many  irorin»  Thongjli  thla  golden  rule  lias 

xuea  in  impoitanee,  sinee  the  vorld,  by  the  art 
Expiioution  ^  printing,  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  mnl. 

J.  Quuiuty  to  be        .  *  r     ■     .  .  • 

tttnde  of  boolcs,  it  was  still  fnlly  ree<^ised  by 
the  great  thinkers  of  antiquity.    It  b  even 
hinted  by  Soknnon,  when  he  eomplaiDS  that 
OMtntnisa.  making  many  books  there  is  no  end."^.  By 

Younger  Fita^.  Qnintilian,  by  the  younger  Piiny,  and  by  Seneca, 
*'*'*^**  the  maxinif  "multum  legend  urn  esse,  non  mnlta," 

t«OiM j^iiottSi  is  laid  down  ns  the  great  rule  of  Btndy.^  "All," 

says  Luther,  in  his  Table  Talk,^  "  wlio  would 
Ptndy  with  advantage;  in  any  art  whatsoever,  ought  to  l»c'take  them- 
selves to  the  reading  of  feoFuo  sure  and  certain  books  oftentimes  over; 
for  to  read  many  books  jtru«luroth  confusion,  rather  than  learning, 
like  *as  those  who  dwell  everywhere,  are  not  anywhere  at  home." 
Ho  alludes  here  to  the  saying  of  Senecn,  Nus(ju:tui  est  qui  ubique 
est."*  "xVud  like  as  in  society,  we  use  not  daily  the  community  of 
an  our  acquaintances,  but  of  some  few  selected  friends,  even  so 
fikewiae  ought  we  to  aoeostom  cursives  to  the  best  books,  and  to 
nake  the  same  fiuniliar  nnto  as,  that  is,  to  have  them,  as  we  use  to 

say,  at  our  fingers'  ends."  The  great  logician, 
u^n,  Sanderson,  to  whom  I  fonnerly  »ferred, 

as  his  fHend  and  biographer  Isaac  Walton  infonns  ns,  said  that  he 
declined  nading  many  books;  bnt  what  he  did  read  weve  well 
chosen,  and  read  so  often  that  he  became  very  fiuniliar  with  them. 
Theywera  prindpally  three,  Aristotle's  J^Ac/oWc,  Aquinas'a  Se- 
€tmia  JSeeundati  and  Cicero,  partioolariy  his  Offices.''  *   The  great 

Lord  Burleigh,  we  arc  told  by  his  biographer, 

Lord  Bnrlelgh.         ^^^^.^^  ^  (^C»«,  with  AristoUe's  M'  ^ 

oHc,  tXmyn  in  his  bosom ;  these  being  complete  pieces,  "  that 

wotild  make  both  a  scholar  an«l  an  honest  man."  % 
Bodtr.  "Our  age,"  says  Herder,  **i8  the  reading  age 
and  he  adds,  "it  would  have  been  better,  in  my  opinion,  for  ilic 
World  an<l  tor  science,  if,  instead  of  the  multitude  of  books  which 
now  overlay  us,  we  ]»ossessed  only  a  few  works  good  and  sterling, 
and  wliich.  as  few,  wuijl  l,  therefore,  be  more  diligently  and  pro- 
foundly studied."  ^    I  might  quote  to  you  mauy  other  tcbtiuioiiies 

1  Stdes.  xU.  12.  -  Ed.  *  I^itt.,  H.  ~  BD. 

> Qoibtiliuti.  X-  1,  r>0.   Pliny,  Ji^.,  vli.  9.  'Sec  Walton's  LivtM  of  Donmt,  Wotton, 

gm— ■«  Dt  X^attqmJL  ^iwu^  0.  ft.  Sf^iit^i,  UmImt,  ifaW*,  and  &fKl0MMi,  toI.  U.,  p.  287, 

tfb— Bbb  •d.Zoiieb,Tot1t,  1817.  — Bd. 

i  H«>    »000XUT.      Of  Limmt  <  Brief.'  tP^r  ^las  5'lU'/.  if-r   ThioL  B.  XlfaL, 

■d^  Wmktt  xiv.  267,  ed.  1829.  —  £p. 
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to  tlie  same  efibot;  buk  tMtimoniM  are  oielMS  in  wpport  of  to 

manifest  a  tratb. 
For  what  poipoo^  —  witli  whnt  intent,  do  we  read?   We  read 
not  for  the  nixke  of  I'eadiiig,  but  we  read  to  the 
End  of  BMdIng.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^      think.    Readinix  is  valuable 

only  MS  it  may  sup]>ly  to  us  tlie  iiKiteriuls  which  the  mind  itself 
el.ihorati  s.  As  it  is  not  the  lai^est  (juantity  of  any  kind  of  food, 
taken  into  the  stomach,  that  conducei*  to  health,  hut  sucli  a  qiinn- 
tity  of  8ueh  n  kind  as  enn  be  best  digested  ;  ^so  it  is  not  the  greatest 
eonijdenieiit  of  any  kind  of  infonnstion  that  improves  the  mind, 
but  such  a  quantity  uf  such  a  kind  uh  deteriuines  the  intellect  to 
n»ost  vigorous  energy.  The  only  profitable  reading  is  that  in 
which  we  are  compelled  to  think,  and  think  intensely ;  wbereaa 
that  reading  which  mrrea  ooly  to  diaaipato  and  divert  oor  thought, 
is  either  positively  hurtful,  or  naefiil  only  aa  an  oooaaioiial  i%Uuuh 
tion  from  aevere  exertion.  But  the  amoimi  of  vigamoM  thinking 
ia  uanally  in  the  inverae  ratio  of  moltK&riona  reading.  Jf  oltiftrioiiB 
reading  ia  iigreeable ;  but,  aa  a  habit^  it  ia,  in  ita  way,  aa  destniofelvo 
to  the  mental  aa  dram^drioking  ia  to  the  bodily  health. 

n.  In  reference  to  the  quality  of  what  is  to  be  read,  the  First  of  the 
five  mlea  ia — *  Select  the  works  of  principal  im- 

II.  Quality  of  what    portance,  in  aoeommodation  eitlier  to  the  aeveral 

VI  wO  ot  IMM* 

Unkluito.  scienoea  themselvet,  to  yonr  particular  aim  in 

reading,  or  to  your  individual  disposition  and 
wants.'  This  rule  is  too  manifestly  true  to  require  any  illustration  of 
its  truth.  No  one  will  deny  that  for  the  accomplishuient  of  ;>n  ctkI 
you  ought  to  employ  the  means  best  calculated  for  its  aee^)mpi!^h- 
ment.  This  is  all  that  the  rule  inculcates.  But  while  there  is  no 
diHieuliy  about  the  expediency  of  obeying  the  rule,  there  is  often 
considerable  difficulty  in  obeying  it.    To  know  what  books  ought 

§  to  be  read  in  order  to  learn  a  science,  is  in  £ict  frequently  obtained 
after  the  aeienoe  haa  been  already  learned.  On  this  point  no  gm- 
eral  advioe  can  be  given.  We  have,  on  all  of  the  acieaoea^  woika 
which  profeaa  to  supply  the  advioe  which  the  atndent  here  reqnirea. 
But  in  general,  I  must  aay,  they  are  of  amall  aaaiatanoe  in  pointing 

^  ont  what  booka  we  ahonld  aelect,  howevw  naefnl  they  may  be  in 
showing  na  what  booka  exist  open  a  adenoe.  In  thia  reapeot,  the 
British  student  alao  laboia  under  peculiar  diaadvantagea.  The  librae 
riea  in  this  country  are,  one  and  all  of  them,  wretchedly  imperfect; 
and  there  ai^e  few  departments  of  acieooe  in  which  they  are  not  des- 
titute even  of  the  works  of  primary  necessity,  —  works  which,  from 
their  hicih  price,  but  more  frequently  from  the  difficulty  of  pfOOOI^ 
iug  them,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  readem. 
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» 

Under 4h6  bead  Qaalitjr  the  Second  Rnl«  la— Read  not  the 
more  detnllid  woi-kn  upon  a  edetice,  nntil  you 
econ  n  e.  j^^^^  ©btaiiuMl  u  rudimentary  knowledge  of  it  in 
gcnenil.'  The  expediency  of  this  nile  is  soffidently  apparent.  It 
is  altogctlier  impossible  to  read  with  advantage  an  extensive  work 
on  any  branch  of  knowledge,  if  wo  are  not  previously  aware  of  its 
general  benring,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  its  several  |>arts 
stand  to  eacli  otlicr.  In  tliis  case,  the  niitid  is  over]>owf  rrfl  and 
opjiressed  l)y  tlic  mass  of  details  presented  to  it,  —  detail^,  tiu  sig- 
nificance and  suborUiuutiou  of  which  it  is  as  yet  nnnhle  to  i  t  i  osr- 
nize.  A  conspectus,  —  a  survey  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  oii'rht, 
thort  tore,  to  |>reeede  the  rtndy  of  it  in  its  ])arts;  we  shoul.l  be 
aware  of  its  distribution,  before  we  attend  to  what  is  distributed,— 
we  should  possess  the  emi>ty  frame-work,  before  we  collect  the 
matei^lelB  with  wMch  it  is  to  be  filled.  Hence  tbe  ntOity  of  an  ency- 
cilopflBdioal  knowledge  of  the  adencea  in  general,  preliminary  to  a 
atody  of  tbe  aeveral  acienoea  in  particniar;  that  la,  a  anmmary 
knowledge  of  their  objeotai  their  extent,  their  connection  with  each 
other.  By  thia  means  the  atodent  la  enabled  to  steer  hia  way  on 
the  wide  ocean  of  acienoe.  By  thia  meana  he  alwaya  knowa  where- 
ahonta  he  ii|  and  becontea  awaie  of  the  point  towarda  which  hia 
anther  is  leading  hinu 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  such  authors  aa  Plato,  Aristotle^ 
Beaoartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Loc^e,  Kant,  eto;,  it  ia,  therefore^ 
proper  that  we  first  obtain  a  preparatory  acquaintance  with  the 
scope,  both  of  their  philosophy  in  general,  and  of  the  particular 
work  on  which  we  are  ah^nt  to  enter.  Tn  the  ease  of  writers  of 
such  ability  this  is  not  difficult  to  do,  as  there  are  abundance  of 
snbsidinry  works,  affording  the  preliminary  knowledije  of  which  we 
are  iu  quest.  But  in  the  case  of  treatises  where  similar  assistance 
is  not  at  hand,  we  may  often,  iu  Mome  degree,  prepare  onrselves  for 
a  reirnlar  perusal,  by  examining  the  table  of  contents,  and  taking  a 
cursory  inspection  of  ita  aeyeral  tlepartnients.  In  this  respect,  and 
also  in  others,  the  following  advice  of  Gibbon  to  young  atudcnts  ia 

highly  desenrisg  of  attention.  After  a  rapid 
glance  (I  tranalate  from  the  original  IVench)  — 
after  a  rapid  glanoe  on  the  subject  and  diatribntion  of  a  new  book, 
I  anspend  the  reading  of  it,  which  I  only  reanme  after  having  my- 
aelf  examined  the  anbjeet  in  all  ita  relations^ —  after  hating  called 
np  in  my  aolitary  walka  all  that  I  haye  read,  thonght,  or  learned  in 
regard  to  tbe  anbjeet  of  the  whole  book,  or  of  aome  chapter  in  par* 
ticnlar.  I  thna  place  myaelf  in  a  conditioo  to  eatimate  what  the 
author  may  add  to  my  general  stock  of  knowledge ;  and  I  am.thoa 
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Bometimel  imnScAj  disposed  by  the  aoeoffJunoft,  aometimw  annAd 
by  the  oppontioD,  of  our  TiaWB."^ 
The  Third  Role  under  the  head  of  Quality  ia— *Hake  jmx- 
aeWee  ftmiliar  with  a  aoieace  in  its  present 
Mto,  beforo  yoa  proeMd  to  rtiKir  It  Id  hs 
ehronoiogical  development.'  The  propriety  of  this  proceduro  is 
likewiae  manifeet.  Unless  we  be  acqn  linicd  with  a  soieooe  in  its 
more  advanced  state,  it  is  impossible  to  distingtiish  between  what 
u  more  or  less  irapoitant,  and,  consequently,  impossible  to  deter- 
mine  what  is  or  is  not  worthy  of  attention  in  the  (lootniU'S  of  its 
oMrlicT  cultivators.  We  sliall  tlais  also  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
iulinitudo  of  details  successively  presented  to  ns;  all  will  be  eotifii- 
sion  and  darkness,  where  al!  ounrht  to  be  order  and  light.  It  is 
thus  improi>er  to  study  philosophy  liistorically,  or  in  its  past  prog- 
ress, l>efore  we  liavo  studied  it  ^tntiptically,  or  in  its  actual  ref<t)lts. 
The  Fouriii  Kulu  under  the  same  head  is  —  'To  avoid  erroneous 
and  exclusive  views,  read  and  compare  together 
the  more  important  wonea  of  every  party.'  In 
proportion  as  different  opinions  may  he  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
objects  of  a  Boienee,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  we  ahonld  wm^^ 
with  care  and  impartiality  the  reasona  on  which  these  difihrent 
opiniona  rest.  Su4^  a  science,  in  parUcnlar,  ia^lu!oaophy»  and  aooli 
sciences,  in  general,  are  those  which  proceed  ont  of  pliiloeophy.  In 
the  philosophical  adenoea,  we  ought,  therefore,  to  be  especially  on 
onr  gtiard  against  that  partiality  which  considers  only  the  aigi^ 
menta  in  &vor  of  particular  opinions.  It  ia  tme  that  in  the  writ- 
ings of  one  party  we  find  adduced  the  reasons  of  the  opposite 
party  ;  but  frequently  so  distorted,  so  mutilated,  m  enervated,  that 
their  refutntion  occasions  little  effort.  We  must,  therefore,  study 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  if  we  would  avoid  those  one-j>ided 
and  contracted  views  wliich  are  the  result  of  party-spirit.  The 
precept  of  the  Apostle,  "  Test  all  things,  hold  fast  by  that  wliicb  is 
good,"  is  a  precept  which  ia  applicable  equally  in  philosophy  as  in 
theology,  but  a  prece)»t  thnt  has  not  been  more  frequently  neglected 
in  the  one  study  than  in  the  other. 

The  Fifth  Rule  under  the  head  of  Quality  is  —  *  To  avoid  a  one- 
aided  development  of  mind,  combine  with  the 
**       study  of  works  wliidi  cultivate  the  Understand- 
ing, the  study  of  worica  which  oultivate  the  Taste.'  The  propriety 


1  The  tiihRtnticc  of  the  ubove  pai>!<agc  Li  French  oiiglmil  is  quoted  by  S<;b«idl«rr,  Hod*' 
given  in  KiiKlif>b,  tal  Gibbon's  Mtmoirx  o/ niif    firttti  |  M»  p^i  IBl'— 
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of  tbLi  rule  requires  no  elucidation  ;  I,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the 

third  head  —  Ti&,  the  Manoer  of  rettding  itself; 
under  whioh  the  Fim  Bale  ii— «iUad  tbat 
you  may  ftccanitely  remember,  but  still  more 
th«(  ym  may  fiilly  imdentand.* 
This  alio  reqidres  no  comment.  Reading  aboiild  not  be  a  learn- 
ing hy  nkte^  but  an  act  of  refleotiTe  thinkbg.  Memory  it  only  a 
avbflidiBiy  fiioolty,— is  Talnable  merely  as  eupplying  the  matcriab 
on  wbieb  tbe  nnderatandiog  w  to  operate.  We  read,  therefor^ 
|mncipn1Iy,  not  to  remember  facts,  but  to  understand  relations.  To 
commit,  ihot  efore,  to  memory  what  we  read,  before  we  elaborate  it 
into  an  intellectual  possession,  is  not  only  useless  but  detrimental ; 
for  the  habit  of  laying  up  in  memory  what  has  not  been  digested 
by  tlic  understanding,  ia  at  once  tbe  cause  and  tbe  effiwt  of  mental 
weakness.  ^ 

The  Second  Rule  uii<ler  this  liead  is  —  'Strive  to  rompass  the 
general  tenor  of  a  work,  before  you  attempt  (o 
judge  of  it  in  detail.'    Nothing:  cnn  be  more 
absurd  than  the  attemf>t  to  juilge  a  part  before  cuiiiprehendiiig  the 
whole ;  but  uiiforluuatuly  nothing  is  more  common,  especially 
among  professional  critics,  —  reviewers.    This  proceeding  is,  how- 
ever, as  frequently  tbe  eflbot  <^  wilM  miarqirearaitation,  as  o£ 
onintentional  error. 
Tbe  Third  Rale  nnder  tbis  bead  is — *  Aooommodate  tbe  inten- 
sity of  tbe  reading  to  the  importance  of  the 
work.  Some  books  are^  therefore,  to  be  only 
dipped  into;  others  are  to  be  ran  over  rapidly ;  and  others  to  be 
fltndied  long  and  sednlonsly.'  All  books  are  not  to  be  read  with 
tiie  same  ^  attention ;  and,  accordingly;  an  andent  distinction  was 
taken  cf  reading  into  leeHo  wrsoria  ond  lectio  Mtatario.   The  ibr> 

mer  of  these  we  have  adopted  into  English,  oof> 
LKtu^cunona.        ^^^^  reading  being  a  fiunilior  and  correct  trans- 


lation of  lectio  cursoria.  But  lectio  stataria 
cannot  be  so  ttoI!  rondo  rod  by  the  expression  of  stationary  read- 
inff.    '^Kcad  not,"  says  Bacon,  in  liis  Fiftieth  Kssjiy — "rend  not  to 

contrndict  nnd  eonfute,  nor  to  believe  and  tako 
fur  i^ranted,  nor  to  lind  talk  and  discourse,  but 
^,0  weigh  and  eonsider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  are  to 
be  8walluvve<l,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  .uid  digested;  that  isi, 
some  books  arc  to  be  read  only  in'  part.s ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not 
muioosty ;  and  gome  fcw  to  be  read  wholly  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts 
Jwide  of  them  by  others;  bnt  that  woold  he  only  in  the  less  impor- 
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tMii  aiguttmtB,  and  the niaiivflort  of  books;  dtedistOlod  boob 
are,  like  oommoii  diatUled  waton^  fleshy  things."  *^One  kbd  of 
booksi"  says  the  g|e«l  historian,  Johanii  von  Muller,*  **!  read  with 

great  rapidity,  for  in  these  there  is  much  dross 
a  a  von      er.     ^  throw  aside,  and  little  gold  to  be  found ; 
some,  however,  there  are  idl  gold  and  diamonds,  and  he  who,  for 
example,  in  Tacitus  can  read  more  than  twenty  pages  in  fiior  hoar8» 
eertainly  does  not  iindei*st:ind  him." 

Rapidity  in  reading  dei)en<ls,  however,  gn  ;itly  on  onr  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sul>ject  of  <liscussion.    At  tirst,  upon  a  science  wo 
can  only  rend  with  j)rofit  lew  books,  and  laboriously.    l>y  degrees, 
however,  our  kiu^wledge  of  tlie  matters  treated  expands,  the  reason- 
ins^  apj>ear  more  manifest,  —  we  advance  uioiu  easily,  until  at 
length  \vc  are  able,  without  overlooking  anything  of  iu)i>urtance, 
to  read  with  a  velocity  which  appears  ahnost  inci-edible  for  those 
who  are  only  eommendog  the  stndy. 
The  Fourth  Sale  under  this  head  Is— ^Regolate  on  the  same 
prtiieiple  the  extracts  which  you  make  from  the 
works  yon  read. 

So  mnoh  for  the  Unilatersl  Commnnieation  of  though^  as  a 
mean  of  knowledge.  We  now  prooeed  to  the  Mntoal  Commantea- 
tkm  of  thonghti  <—  Gon&ience. 

This  is  either  mere  ConTomtlon,*— mere  Dia- 
^Confti«ioe,-oftwo     ^^^^      Formal  Dispute,  and  at  present  we 

oonsider  both  of  these  ei^cliisively  only  as  a 
means  of  knowledge^ — only  as  a  means  fi>r  the  eommnnieation  of 

truth. 

The  employment  of  Dialogue  as  such  a  mr  nn,  requires  great  skill 
and  dexterity;  for  presence  of  mind,  confidence, 
1.  iXdiieMb  ^^^^  pliability  are  neoessnry  for  this,  and 

th^se  are  only  ul  t  :iiiip<l  by  exercise,  independently  of  natural  talent. 
Thiii  was  the  inetiiod  which  Socrates  ahnost  exclusively  employed 
in  the  communication  of  knowledge ;  and  he  called  it  ids  art  of 
intellectual  midwif&ry^  because  in  its  application  truth  is  not  given 
over  by  the  master  to  the  diseiple,  bot  the  master,  by  sklUhl  qneih 
tioning,  only  helps  the  disciple  to  deliver  himself  of  the  truth  explio* 
itly,  whieh  his  mmd  had  befiwe  held  implieitly.  This  method  is  nol| 
however,  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  knowledge^  bat  only  to  thoss 
which  the  human  intellect  is  able  to  evolve  oat  of  ItMl^  that  i% 
only  to  the  cognitions  of  Pure  Bhasoa.  Disputation  is  of  two  prin- 
dpsl  kinds,  inasmuch  as  it  is  oral  or  written;  and  in  both  cases,  the 
eontEoveray  may  be  oooduoted  dthar  by  the  rules  of  stciet  logloal 

X  VWbt,  ir.  m,  en  XTii.  268.  Qaotad  kgr  BolMidlir,  JMuMft,  t  fS,  p.  a)i.^XD. 
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dkputatioD,  or  left  to  tlie  freedom  of  debate.  "Without  entering  oa 

details,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  regard  to 
S.  Dippntation,  —     Logical  Disputation,  that  it  is  here  essential 
that  the  point  m  (juestion,  — •  the  «/</^(/.s  wo/^^ro- 


versiccy  —  the  thesis,  should,  iu  the  first  place,  be 
accurately  determined,  in  order  to  prevent  all 
logomadby,  or  mere  verbal  wrangling.  Thii  lMln|^  doiMv  that  dl9- 
patant  who  denies  the  theeia,  aod  who  ia  oaDed  the  ofponmt,  maj^ 
either  call  npon  the  diBpntant  who  afflrma  the  thenar  and  who  la 
called  the  d^tmckmt,  to  allege  an  aiganMni  in  ita  support)  or  he 
may  at  once  himself  prodace  his  connter^igameDt.  To  avoid, 
howerer,  all  misunderstandings  the  opponent  should  abo  advance 
an  antithesis,  that  is,  a  proposition  conflictiTe  with  the  thesis,  and 
when  this  has  been  denied  by  the  defendant  the  process  of  argn- 
nientation  copimeooes.  This  proceeds  in  tegular  syllogisms,  nnd  is 
governed  by  definite  rules,  which  are  all  so  calculated  Uiat  the  dis- 
cussion is  not  allowed  to  wander  from  the  point  at  issue,  and  each 
disputant  is  compelled,  in  reference  to  every  syllogism  of  his  adver- 
sary, either  to  admit,  or  to  deny,  or  to  distinguish.'  These  nilrs 
you  will  find  in  rno«f  of  the  older  systems  of  T-M-ir  :  in  particular 
I  may  reler  you  to  ihejn  as  detailed  in  Heerebord's  I*raxis  Xo^cOy 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  t^f/nopsis  of  Burgersdi- 
cins.  The  practice  of  disputation  was  long:  and  justly  re«^rded  as 
the  most  important  of  academical  exercises;  thougii  liable  to  abuse, 
the  good  which  it  certainly  euburus  greatly  suipasses  the  evil  which 
it  may  acoideotally  occasion. 
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THE  CHAEACTEE  AND  COMPREHENSION  OF  LOGIC— A 

FEAGMENT. 

(See  page  a.) 

In  the  commenoemcnt  of  a  course  of  academical  instruction,  then 
usually  two  primary  qin  «tIons  which  obtnidc  thfinsolvos  ;  and  irith  tfa6  aasiMr 
to  the^o  rjnestions  I  propose  to  o<.cuf)y  t\ni  jm-sfiit  LtMture. 

Tlje  first  of  these  (|uc»tioas  is, —  What  is  the  character  and  comprehension 
oC  dM  subject  to  be  taught?  Hie  leoond, — What  it  the  mode  of  taadiing 
hf  Li  TCijud  tothefiinner  of  these,  ti»qne8tioo,«Whatwtobe 
in  the  present  inftaiicc  is  assuredly  not  superfluous.  The  subjeet  of  our  ootme 
ia  indeed  prnrt*«wedly  Logic ;  but  as  under  that  rubric  it  has  been  too  often  the 
prjif'tlre,  iu  our  S(  otti^h  T'nivprsities,  to  comprehend  almost"  everythinfj  exci-pt 
the  »cieiR*e  which  thai  name  pro()crly  denotes,  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  inti- 
mation of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  L<^ic  does  not  of  itself  definitely  mark  out 
irhefc  the  pai)Aaoir  is  to  teeeh,  and  wfaal  tfie  atudeat  may  rely  on  learning. 

I  ehall,  therelbve,  proceed  to  give  yon  a  general  notion  of  iriiat  Logic  is,  and 
of  the  relation  In  which  it  standi  to  the  other  science:^ ;  for  Lo^>— Lc^pe 
propi-rly  wj  called  —  Is  the  all-important  science  In  which  it  18  at  OOOe  mj  do^ 
and  my  ile.-ire  fully  and  taitlit'ully  to  instruct  yon. 

The  very  guneral  —  1  may  call  it  the  very  vairue  —  conception  win*  h  I  can 
at  preeent  attempt  to  shadow  out  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  Logic,  is  of  course 
not  mtended  to  anticipate  what  it  heveaAer  to  be  tfrtienlatolj  ilBtod  ui  regard 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  this  ecnenoe.  ' 

All  science,  ail  knowledge,  is  divided  into  two  great  brancbci ;  for  it  is 
either,  1*,  Conversant  aliout  Objects  Known,  or,  2".  Convensant  about  the 
IManner  of  knowin;:  them,  in  other  words,  about  the  laws  or  conditions  under 
which  such  objects  are  cognizable.  The  former  of  these  is  Direct  Science,  or 
Science  simply ;  the  latter,  Retlex  Science,  —  the  Science  of  Science,  or  the 
Uethod  of  Science^ 

Kow  of  tbeee  ealegpriee  or  great  branches  of  knowledge,  Sivple  Science,  or 
Science  directly  oonTWiant  about  Objeeti,  it  again  divided  into  Ino  bianchet; 
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Ibr  il  M  «iilMr  eommenat  ftboot  dw  pfcmotm  iwtetfid  trorid,  ai  i» 
▼Mkd  to  iH  in  eoDMioMiieMi,  or  about  tbe  jkmoam&M  of  the  eztenal  woild, 

as  made  known  to  us  by  senae*   Tbe  ibnner  of  these  constitiitea  llw  fldeaeo 
of  Mind,  the  latter  the  Science  of  Matter ;  and  viwh  is  again  divided  and  aolk 
dirided  into  those  numerous  brmocbea^  wliich  togetber  naake  up  nmrfy 
whole  rycle  of  human  knowledge. 

The  other  category  —  the  Science  of  Science,  or  the  Methodology  of  Sci- 
OBoe — ftUt  Ukewiie  iato  two  braucbaa,  aoeor^ng  aa  tbe  coodidona  wlaeb  h 
eoondaia  «ra  ibe  lawa  irineh  deteroune  tin  poaiibifiQr  of  the  ndiid,  or  anigeot 
of  aoUBoe,  knomi^  or  tbe  Iftwa  wUeb  determine  the  poMbifit^  of  the  exSafe- 
ence,  or  cl^jeot  of  fdence,  being  known ;  Science,  I  repeat*  con^ick  it'd  as 
reflected  upon  its  own  conditions,  is  twofold,  for  it  either  considers  thv  law* 
under  whirh  the  liiinian  m'md  can  know,  or  the  laws  under  which  what  n  pro- 
posed by  the  human  mind  to  know,  can  be  known.  Of  these  two  sciences  of 
atem^  1^  ftinar— that  wVeb  tiwto  of  Aato  eoodRiou  of  knowledge  irtdA 
Ke  io  the  Batura  of  thought  itnlf^w  Logie,  properij  ao  eallod;  the  latter^ 
that  which  treats  of  th^  conditions  of  imowledge  which  Ho  in  the  nature,  not 
of  thought  itself,  but  of  that  which  we  think  about,  —  this  has  as  yet  obtained 
no  rec  ognized  appellation,  uo  finnic  by  which  it  is  universally  and  familiarly 
known. ^  Various  denominations  liave  indeed  been  given  to  it  in  its  several 
parts,  or  in  it:i  special  relations ;  thus  it  has  Un'n  called  HeureliCf  in  so  far  as  it 
expounds  the  ndea  of  Uivention  or  Dinovoij,  AreHkeetmiiet  in  ao  Ar  ae  it  troali 
of  the  method  of  building  up  our  obaerrationa  into  ayatem;  bnt  hitherto  it  haa 
obtained,  as  a  whole,  no  adequate  and  dbtinetive  title.  The  consequence,  or 
perhaps  the  cau!?p,  of  this  want  of  a  peculiar  name  to  mark  out  the  second 
science  of  s  -ifn. c  distin<iui.shed  from  the  first,  is  that  the  two  have  tre- 
qnently  been  nnxed  up  together,  and  that  the  name  oi  LfMjtc  hatt  been  stretched 
ao  aa  to  oomprehend  die  confiu$ed  assemblage  of  their  doctrines.  Of  these  two 
Boienoee  of  the  oooditioBa  of  knowledge,  the  one  owea  ita  ayatematie  develop* 
uwnt  piincipall7  to  Arialotle,  tbe  other  to  Baoon ;  thou^  neidier  of  tbeae 
philosi^ihan  has  preciady  marired  or  rigidly  obaerved  the  limits  wUch  aeparate 

them  from  each  other;  and  from  the  circnmstance,  that  the  latter  f^ave  to  his 
great  Trt.'ati.sc  the  name  of  Orffanum,  —  the  name  which  has  in  later  time? 
been  applied  to  designate  the  contplcuient  of  the  Logical  Treatises  of  the  Ibr- 
ner, — ftom  this  circiunstance,  I  say,  it  baa  c^len  been  aoppoaed  that  die  mm 
of  fiaoon  waatolMtUiq|»nLqQpoof  hiaownuponthen^  of  tfie  Ariatotds. 
Nothing,  however,  eon  be  more  erroneous  either  na  to  Baoon'a  luma,  or  «a  to 
dm  relation  in  which  the  two  adences  mutually  stand.  Tbeae  ore  not  only  not 
inconsistent,  they  are  in  fact,  as  correlative,  each  neoe««nr}'  t<».  each  dependent 
on,  tin;  other;  and  althoujzh  they  constitute  two  several  flin mnes,  which  must 
be  treated  in  the  first  instance  each  by  and  for  itself,  they  ai  e,  however,  in  the 
last  resort  only  two  phases,  —  two  memben,  of  ooo  great  doctrine  of  method, 
whieh  considue,  In  the  coonier  relatioiie  of  tiiought  to  the  olgect,  and  of  Ae 
object  to  thought,  the  universal  confilnma  by  vhieh  the  poidbili^  of  human 
knowledge  is  regulated  and  defined. 

But  allo'viivr  the  term  iMf/tc  to  be  extended  m  m  to  tlenote  the  p^mrs  of 
which  the-.  <>[  ]hi  ik  iliK-trines  of  Metiuxi  are  the  pperies,  it  will,  however,  be 
necen^y  to  add  a  diliureuce  by  which  these  special  Logics  may  be  distin- 
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giuahAd  inm  ««ek  elfctr,  slid  ftov  tiie  generic  soieiiee  of  tdhidi  Hmj  aio  dbe 
ooMliCiieais.  The  doetriBe,  therefore,  whioh  expowkb  Hhe  Urns  iHiieli  oar 
•cientific  procedure  should  be  governed,  in  so  far  as  these  lie  in  dw  Ibnm  at 
(iMO^ti  or  in  die  coDditions  of  th6  mind  itself,  wfaith  is  the  subject  in  whick 

knowlo«l«je  inheres,  —  this  scient'o  may  be  called  Formal,  or  Suhjedive,  or  Ah- 
strai:t,  or  Pure  Jjx/ic.  The  wieuee,  iijiain,  which  expounds  the  laws  by  which 
our  scieutific  procedure  should  be  governed,  in  tio  far  as  these  lie  in  the 
nontiBmtB,  mrtMiab,  or  objects,  about  wUdi  knowle^o  it  ooa'ramnt,  —  duo 
neaeo  may  be  eallad  Material,  or  Objeetioe,  or  CencrtUy  w  JppUed  Lope, 

Dow  it  is  hoffc,  taken  in  its  most  unexcbuire  aooeplMioD»  idiiok  mfll  eon> 
idlnle  tke  object  of  oar  ooiitideratio&  in  dM  lUbiHng  coome.  Of  the  two 
branches  into  which  it  falls,  Formal  TjO<jic,  or  Logic  Proper,  deuiatHlx  th<^  * 
principal  share  ol"  our  attention,  and  thi«  lor  various  reasons.  In  tin  first 
place,  considered  in  reference  to  the  (^uauiity  of  their  contents,  Formal  Logic 
if*  JIurinoncoiMpreheiiiiveaBdconipleztdeii^  For,ti>tpMk 
fint  of  dw  ktteri—if  weafaetoMtfiom  tke  ipeeialitiM  of  pwtienlar  ol^ecli 
nod  flciencee,  and  consider  oulj  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  our  procedure 
in  reference  to  the  object-matter  of  the  sciences  in  genmlf  —  and  this  is  all 
that  a  nniversal  logic  can  ]iron«>>t',  —  tli<'^o  mlfs  are  few  in  number,  and  their 
a])plii  ations  simple  and  evident,  A  i^Ialerial  or  Objective  Logic,  except  in 
special  subordination  to  the  circum^ances  of  particular  sciences,  is,  therefore, 
of  vBiynarrowliniitiyand  an  dttt  iteaaldlatit  MOB  toU.  Oftkefivnaier, 
im  the  otker  bend,  tke  revetse  ktmob  For  dioi^  die  Ugfaeit  lam  of  tkoog^ 
be  few  in  noniber^aad  tkoa^  hoffo  proper  be  only  an  articulate  eapoaldon  of 
the  univ^wJ  necessity  of  these,  still  the  steps  throi^  wkiek  tkit  eapOMtion 
miist  be  aerompli«hed  are  both  many  and  multiform. 

in  the  second  jilace,  the  doctrines  of  Material  Logic  are  not  only  far  fewer 
and  simpler  than  those  of  Formal  Logic,  they  are  also  less  independuut^  i<a 
the  prineipleo  of  the  kMer  onoe  eotabliBked,  tkooe  of  tke  otber  are  eitker  b» 
plictdy  confirmed,  or  tke  Ibaadation  hud  on  wkick  diey  can  be  eanlj  reited. 

In  tke  tkird  place,  tke  rtndy  of  Formal  Ijogic  is  a  more  improving  exerciw; 
for,  as  exchisively  conversant  with  the  laws  of  thought,  it  net  e«sitntes  a  turn- 
ing  back  of  the  intellect  upon  if-<'lf,  which  is  a  le^s  ca^jy.  and,  th»  n-fore,  a  more 
invigorntinsf.  {>nerrn',  tlian  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  objects  directly  |we- 
teated  tu  our  obi^ervatiou. 

In  tke  foortk  pbee»  die  doetrinei  of  FohmI  Logic  are  pemamtd  of  an  !»• 
triamo  and  neeeemiy  evidenoe ;  tkey  eklne  ont  by  tkeir  nadve  ligkt^  and  da  nol 
rei|uire  any  proof  OT  corroboration  beyond  tkat  wkick  eooMioainem  ili^  enp* 
plies.  They  do  not,  therefore,  require,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  any  ap- 
paratus of  acunirpfi  knowledge.  Formal  Loffif?  is,  therefore,  better  fitted  than 
Mateii.d  tiir  the  purposes  of  acatlemii-al  instruction  :  fi)r  th»»  latter,  primarily 
converiiaut  with  the  conditions  of  the  external  world,  m  in  il^lt'  a  \tits»  invig- 
oMting  exarciee,  as  detemdaing  tke  aand  to  a  foeUer  and  aaon  ordinary 
eaartkm,  and,  at  die  Mme  time,  cannot  adequately  be  nndentood  witkoot  die 
previous  poawmon  of  such  a  oomplament  of  infotmadon  as  it  woald  be  onrea- 
sonable  to  count  upon  in  dm  OMO  of  tboee  wko  are  only  ooamMiicing  tk«ir 
pUkaopkieai  studicSi 
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II. 

GBKUB  OF  LOGIC. 

•I 

L— SCISVCB. 

jL  Afiimative. — Stniei  (t*  Alexander  Apbrod.  ib  Tljpiea,  Prmbbi.;  Dii^ 
ene»  I«Miliiis,  1^  Anofitf,  L.  viL,  {  48).  «  Fleto  et  Pktoaici  et  Acea«Miei 
ciinMe''(T.GaiiwnRai,SrfMftvl)l^^  i,  qo.  8,  p.  80). 

MFEGUZAim  SCUUfVE. 

Tolctus,  In  Un.  Arisi.  Log.,  De  Dial,  in  Commimi,  Qu.  ii.,  iv.  Suarez,  lXq>, 
MeUiph.,  Disp.  i.  §  !▼.  86 ;  Disp.  xliv.  §  xiU.  64.  **  Coummmter  ThmnisU^  at 
Oepreoliu,  Sotue,  Ifuiiit,  Fleadra,  Soncinti^  J«f«Da>:  Oimiit  fleie  Boot^rtie 

cum  Scoto,  ut  Yalera,  Antonius  AndieaSi  etc*"   (v.  Ildephonsus  de  Penafieli 

Logicct  Disputatione$^  Disp.  i.  qu.  4.  Cursm,  p,  79.)  For  Aquinas,  Durandus, 
Kiphus,  Canariensi?,  ?ee  Antonius  Riivio.  Com.  in  Arhf.  Dinlerf.,  Prna?m.  qtj. 

5.  For  Baeohouu»,  Javelins.  Av»'rroo«,  see  Coniiiibncen^t'^,  In  Afift.  Dial. 
Prooem.  Q.  iv.  art.  5.  LakuuiDUut^  Cunms  PhiL.,  Logica,  Disp.  iti.  part  iii. 
Iteiodon,  Logiea  JZesflt.,  Ih  Qmert,  p.  45.  Camerarini,  IXtp.  PML^  Rvt 

8, 4.  (Tkat  Lo^ca  dbcem  «  trve  seienee.)  For  flKido-AtigiutinM,  Av> 
ioenna,  Al^tharabius,  see  GooimbtfceDSeflt  Com.  in  .irisL  Dial  Proocoi.  Qu.  iv. 
art.  3.  For  Boethius,  Mercado,  Vera  Cruce,  Montancsius,  see  Mai»ius,  Cam.  in 
Porph.  et  in  Universam  Aristotdis  Logicam,  Sec  f.  i.,  Proccm.  qii.  v.  et  seq. 
Poncius.  T)e  XaU  Log.,  Disp.  ii.,  poncl.  2.  For  Uaj)iucus,  P^troniuSi  FabeTi 
•ee  Canierarius,  Sel.  Disp,  PhiL,  Pars  i.,  qu.  4,  p.  44. 

tk)  FMACnCAZ  tClMMCE, 

Conimbricensiis,  In  Lnioersam  ArinMelia  Dialccticam.    Profrm.  Qu.  iv.,  art. 

6.  FonMica,  In  Afetaph.  L.  ii.  c.  3,  qu.  1,  §  7.  For  Venctus,  AlUertus  Maguu«, 
JendnnM,  see  Bavio^  t  e.  Sebnler,  PhUoaophia  mm  MtM»  Ssqdioetek  Fan 
Fkior,  L.  T.  ex.  i.,  p.  806.  (1608).  D'AJbra  de  Baeodi»  Smma  Tbcfw  PkUm^' 
|4m*)  Log.  Pral.,  c.  i.  Isendoom,  CWvuc  Logiem$^  L.  i.,  o.  t|  qa.  7.  Bid,  Im 
Sentent..  h.  ii.  Prol.  Occam,  Summa  Totim  Logirrr,  D.  xxxix.  qo.  6.  For 
Aureolus,  Bern.  Mirandalanu.s,  see  Cnnimhricenses, L  c.  For  Matlii^ux  IVIuma, 
Vai>(}uez,  Eckius,  see  Camerarius,  6el.  Di^p.  Phil.  Pars  i.,  qu.  4,  p.  41.  llde- 
pbonsua  de  Penaficl,  Log.  Disp.  D.  L  qu.  4,  sect.  2.  Oviedo,  Cwrms  PhUo- 
wfllikm^L09^Omti.Vnm^VL^  Aniafa,airaitfi^lUlaM;pftMn^ 

Hurtado  de  Mcndoza,  Log.  Disp.  D.  ii.  §  2. 

B.  N^iative.  —  For  almost  all  the  Greek  commentators,  tee  Zabarella,  Opera 
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L^ka,  Dt  JBifc  L^l  c.  aad  SmjgMMi  Laska,  P«  fi. qn.  t  8m  tifo 
Sdepbomtif  d»  Bemfiel,  IH^»  l4fjf,  P.  i  qa.  t,  1 1,  67. 

flelniMMV  Open  Lagica,  Pim  L  e.  1,  p.  49.  J.  C.  SeaEger,  AernlMfQfM*, 
£xerc  L  S.  G.  J.  VoMun,  JVbfHni  if rfjuM,  L.  e.  §  4.  Bal^ntf  /n 
Org.  Q.  V.  §    PrtMHtt.,  p»  SI.   BurgeradiHus,  /niitiMiofMt  Logicce,    Lib.  i.  c. 

1.  Pacius,  Comm.  in  Orn.  p.  i.  Sanderson,  Lng.  Artig  Compendium,  L.  i.  p.  1, 
p.  1,  (T.  p.  102.  Aldricii,  Artis  Lor/.  Cuin/nndiuin.  L.  i.  C.  1,  p.  1.  llildoniu?, 
QufBsiiones  et  Cammentaria  in  OrganoHf  p.  579  (1585).  Goclentus,  Probiemata 
Logica  tt  PMamfMou.  Ban.  L  qo.  I.  Bamus,  JMiAteAn,  L.  L  e.  1.  Aiigii»> 
tinw,  MMt,8.e.Ift.  CScero^  XJlf  Clam  4>aAint«i^  o.  41.  De  Onte>t€tJji' 
iLfCM.  Lovanieiina,OMn.m  Jnit.Z)ia/.Pner.  p.3.  Boddphiu  Agricol% 
Dialectics  Ineentionet  L.  u.  p.  S5fl.  Honlorioa  (Bapt),  Comm.  m  Anal.  Pr. 
Pr»f.  Nunneaius,  Z)c  rbfj.s-fjVu/.  AW.,  p.  4  3.  Downam  (Raniist),  Cow;//. /n  Rnm. 
Dial.y  L.  i.  c.  1.  p.  3.  Parjuius,  Ars  Logirn,  p  1,  16  70.  For  Iloratius  Corna- 
diinna,  Ant.  Bernardus  MirandulaDua,  i  iamuiiuiiu  Nobilius,  see  Cameratius, 
B^IHtp^FhSU  Pan.iq.  8,p.M^ 

in.  —  Bcnnros  ahd  Am. 

Lalemandti,  Zo^-,  Disp.  ili.  Part  iii.  cl.  4.  {Logica  utena.,  an  art ;  Logica  do- 
Ceng,  a  speculative  Bcience.)  Tartaretiis,  In  P.  Hi$panwtL,  f.  2  (Practical  Sei- 
MM  and  Alt.)  P.  HiaiMain,  Copviaia  Omii,  TroeMLPet,  Htap*  Pan.  Logietd, 
T.  LC  10, 1490.  Pkitii^kia  Velm  <f  ASmo m  Jteyin Bvngtmdiaclim  Pertnu- 

fata,  Lof/ica,  T.  I.,  pp.  68,  69.  4th  ed.  London,  in85.  To^<  i.  ^'omp.  PhiL 
Log.,  Tr.  i.  1.  Iv.  c.  4,  p.  208  (Prac  tical  SritMice  and  Art).  Purchot,  Imtit. 
Phil.,  T.  I.  Prooim.  p.  36.  En;:cnius,  Acry<ic7j,  jip.  140,  141.  Dapleix,  Logiqfif, 
p.  ^7.  Facfiolati,  IluduneiUa  Logica:,  p.  5.  Schmier,  Phifosoph'n  Qua<h  ijtiirttl(i 
(t.  Ileumauuus,  Acta  PhUosoph.  m.  p.  67).  Aquiuaii  (iu  Caramuel,  PhiL  liealig 
«C  Ratkmaligf  Disp.  u.  p.  S). 

IT.— Famns  SoiairoB  hob  An*  but  hammnn,  Obaak,  or  Habr,  ob 

htnm.UMMKTAL  DiftOIPUXB. 

Fhiloponus,  in  An.  Prior.,  initio.  For  Atnmouius  {^Prcef.  in  PrcBd.),  Alex- 
ander (/n  ro/Mco,  i  c  4 ;  Ifefqnft.  it  t  19).  flfaBpHeius,  (/V<e/  m  Pmi.)^ 
2Safc»falla  {Di  Naiun  Ltgkm^  L.  I  e.  10.),  Zanam  <lh  7aM(i  «i  AtmnhMi), 
Averroes,  see  Smiglcciini,  LogicUt  Dii|»>  it  qu.  6,  p.  89.  Ae^diBS,  In  An.  Posf. 
L.  i.  qu.  1.  For  Magncsius,  Ntrrcr  (Pctni.^),  Villalpandeus,  !«ee  Ruvio,  In  Arvit. 
Dial.,  prou-m.  qu.  2.  F.  Cn  lHus,  Isaipq^  logica,  L.  i.  c.  1,  p.  6.  P.  Vallius, 
Logica,  T.  L  prouiiu.  c.  i.  ei  alibu  Bartliolinus,  Janitoret  Logici,  II.  pp.  25  and 
7C.  Bertius,  Logica  Peripatetica,  pp.  6,  10.  Themktias,  Ati.  Po$l.  i.  c  Si. 
Aqoinaiy  C^ptMCHloi  70, qu./))*  Diridom  SamUim  ^MciibiAMi,— tad  aliln  «e»- 
tmtiam  vocat  (8ea  Co^brioanaaii  Jb  AritL  DiaL,  T.  I.  qa.  It.  ait  5,  p.  4S.) 
Baidumus,  hi  QmttkamLtfkatUSeitiilku  8n^m,P»vfkfatiih0ifimQm» 
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Zalwre1la»  Opera  Logkm,  2h  Nk,  Log^  L.  L  c  tSL  S^Abim  de  Bieoolii 

Sumina  Toi.  Phil.  PnL  Log^  I«.  iii.,  c  1,  ]k  S,  «d.  Colon.  (n«etieal  Sdanee). 

Balforeus,  in  Organon,  Q.  v.  §§  1,  C,  pp.  M,  M;  (Art).  DGrodon,  LtgkaBe&liL. 
Dc  Prorrm.  Ij>rf.,  |».  49,  (SpeculutivB  Science).  CrelMus,  laogoge^  ppi.  4* 
Bertiii-,  LfH/ica  Peripaletica.  jtp.  11,  13.  Aldrich,  Art.  Loff.  Comp^  L.  ii.  c.  8, 
T.  i.  (Art).  Sanderson,  L(^.  Art.  Comp.  Apimid.  Pr.,  c.  i,  page  192.  (Art). 
Contmbricenscs,  In  AHtt.  DiaL,  T.  1.,  p.  33  (Fnwiical  Seitwse).  PUkm^ia 
An^SramdSu,  T.  L  pp.  96, 59.  S&aMaajB%SMmn»Pkil«»cpkk^ 
Fhwn.,  i.  p»  4.  Nanoesius,  I>e  C(»n«(i>  i)ialL,ff.  43, 68.  Stheibkr,  Opem  Lo^ 
tea,  pp.  48,  49.  Soaynus,  Par.  in  Org.,  pp.  H,  12.  Camerarius,  Set.  Di*j).  Ph  lL^ 
Pars.  i.  (111.  3,  pp.  31,  .^8  (Speculative  Seionro).  B.  Pareii%  D%  Cawamn.  PriiH 
fiip.  Omn.  Eer.  iYo/uro/,  h.'u£k  PitiL  c  18,  p.  60, 1618t 

TL-r>^||AT  JkT  OKCB  SCIESCE  (FART  OF  FiIILOSOI^HY)  ASI>  iHSTRClfZlIT  OF 

Pjiilosofhy. 

Bn(*tliiti«,  Pirrf.  in  Porpkyr.  (a  Viclorino  Transl.)  Opera,  p.  4X  Fu.stachius, 
Suminn  l'/,ilo^i"j>l>ui\  p.  S  (Scirntia  or<:ani(a  ot  practica).  For  >iinplicius,  Al- 
exander, rhiUi|K>uu:i,  eU.'.,  (iec  Ciuuerariuii,  6d.  JMp.PbiLff,^{t.  Pacius,  Com.  in 
Afi't'  Org.,  p.  4, 

TIL'— Thay  •Qfimmm,  whbther  Looio  past  ov  FuuNmnir  m  hw,  an 

Idlb  Qoutiok. 

Bm^ob,  Cm.  ii  Jaia,  Crg.^  Airieeiui*  ^  CooinihrietiiMiy  JSi  .4rMl. 
Dioi^  Qa.  IT.  tft  4,  T.  L  p.  JM>. 

YIIL  ^  TkiA»  ^wriov  «v  wBErnBs  Axr,  Scissor  bto.,  Idu  —  wlt 

"Bllffier,  Cbir*  <{e»  ^-iencev,  Secande  Liy<}hpis,  §  491|  p.  867. 

Eu^niua,  'H  Aoyuc^,  p.  110,  has  the  lollowinjr: 

*•  From  what  has  been  said,  therctljrc,  it  clearly  api)C'aT>s  of  wliat  character 
arc  the  diversities  of  Logic,  and  what  its  nature.    For  one  lo^c  is  NafunJ^ 
Another  Acquired.  And  of  the  Natural,  there  b  one  sort  according  to  Faeultyt 
M/Mllhtr  aecording  to  DiqtooHon,  And  «f  fhe  Acquired,  there  ie  egaiii  a 
Idad  eccofdii^  to  Art^  and  a  kiad  accardiag  to  Snmee.    And  dm  Kadra 
Logic,  according  to  Faculty,  is  the  rational  faculty  itself  with  which  ercry  hu- 
man individual  is  eii'!'  -^  "1^  tlirotifjli  which  all  arc  (jualificd  for  the  knowledge 
and  di«fnminntion  ol  trutji,  ai\d  which,  in  proportion  ais  a  man  eniplo\-s  the 
ttw  k^3s  is  tie  removed  I'rum  irratPonality.  But  the  Native  Logic,  according 
to  Dispositiou,  is  the  moie  &culty  by  which  80016,  when  diey  reasoo,  are  woot 
to  exert  their  ooplatione  iridi  care  end  altentloo,  cooftnedljTt  iadeedf  aad  va- 
enMcaUyt  tidll,  however,  ia  pursuit  of  the  trath.  The  Aoqoired,  aeeordnf  to 
Art,  Ui  the  correct  and  corrected  knowledge  <^  the  Rnles,  through  which  the 
Inteliectaal  enei^pee  ata,  withoot  fiuiU  or  More,  aooompliBhed.  Bat  Am  A» 
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quired,  according  to  Science,  is  the  exact  and  pcrtV'ct  knowledge  both  of  the 
enei^glw  AeaHelTM,  and  abo  of  die  e«MM  llirough  which,  aad  thioqi^ 
madaMfyf  tlimr  aracipalite  of  \mag  dKnotedtowavda  llw  tnHk" 


**  And  thus  Disposition  <\.dih  in  Friffilty  consuetude  ami  a  promptntsus  to  en- 
er^ze.  Art,  again,  addii  to  l>i^])osiiiou  a  rcliuemeut  and  accuracy  of  Energy, 
finally,  Science  adds  to  Art  the  consciousness  of  cause,  and  the  power  of  ren- 
dering  a  reami  m  lihe  «aae  of  all  tiiB  ButcM.  JUd  die  nataral  logiciaa  may  be 
wUe,  in  hit  nuidbm  reason,  to  oppreliond  tiMit»ao  to  q»eak,  one  thing  lias  deter* 
auned  another,  although  the  nature  of  this  detenuinatioB  may  be  beyond  Ida 
ken.  But  he  whose  disposition  is  cxerrised  by  refloctton  and  imitation,  being 
able  ea>ily  to  voniiect  tliou<:ht  Avith  thought,  is  cojiniznTit  of  tlio  several  steps  of 
the  reasoning  process,  howbeit  this  otherwise  may  be  cnntuiied  and  disjointed. 
But  he  who  is  disciplined  in  the  art,  knows  exactly  that,  in  an  act  of  inference, 
tiiere  are  required  three  terms,  and  thai  thcae  abo  Aoold  be  thus  or  thus  oon- 
neetad.  Finallj,  the  aeientifie  lof^an  nndentanda  the  TCaion,  —  wby  thm 
terms  enter  into  every  syllogism, —  why  there  are  neither  more  nor  fewer,— 
and  why  they  l«'hoove  to  be  eoinbiiieil  In  this,  and  in  no  otlu-r  fH.-*1rn!i 

•*  Wherefore  to  us  the  iiKpiiry  appears  riificulous,  which  is  frequeiitlv,  «'ven 
to  nausea,  clamorously  agitated  concerning  Logic  Whether  it  should  be  tp- 
garded  as  an  Art  or  as  »  Science." 


III. 


DIVISIOKS^  VABIS11ES,  AND  C019TEKTS  OF  LOGIC. 


(S«e  p.  49.) 


1  LoeicA, 


Doesa^ 
Utens, 


Tfanpler,  Logicir.  Systema,  L.  i.  c.  L 
qusst.  2,  3.  Iscndoom,  Effatn,  Cen- 
tnria,  i.  Eff.  55.  Crellias,  hapoye. 
Par*  Prior,  L  i.  c  i.  p.  12.  Noldlns, 

^Fhilopomia,  /n.  Jm.  Pt^ C  4.  Abtedini, 

Ett^cbpadia,  pp.  29  and  40G.  r. 


/  Docfrinali?  |  {Ohjcc- 
Q.  hOQlOA,  \  Systematica  )         tiva]. , 
(HaUtaalis  [Subjectiva]. 


V.  Timpler,  Sjftt.  Log.,  App^^ndix.  p. 
877.  l^okiios.  Log.  Becof/.,  PnxKm., 
p.  13. 
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fFmt  Commimis,  Gene- 


Timpkr,  Ltg^t  4*  lAi  |»»  W> 

Theoph.  G:ilo,  hrjim,   pp.  6,  246, 
(168i).    Crellius,  ha^offe,  P.  i. 
L.  L  c.  1,  p.  3.   Alstedias,  Ettcyciop., 
]ip.  Maud  406. 


^  Pum. 
IV,  LottiCA,  i  Applied 


AT  R  —  Arorrocs  fPariiis,  Com.  p.  2) 
has  Lo;;io!i  aj>])roj)rjata  sr-ii  partinilaris, 
and  Logic*  comiuuuib  ~>  Uuivurtal, 
MMflt  Logic 


y.  Loo  I  c  A. 


▼t  LO0IOA,  <  Pars  rn^  (  ApO«elfcfc   \  ^.  Timpler,  Sj^.  £«sr ,  p.  42. 
f  V  BophiitkMU 


TEL  LoaiOA, 


Judicium. 


T.  Timpler,  Sgs.  Log.,  p.  44.  Crellins, 
ba(fOS€,  pp.  10,  11,  nd  iMNMlooni, 
J^ySriVy  Cuit.  i.  £ff-  51.  Adopted 
bjAgiicoIa,  Z>e  /nv.  ZVa/.,  L.  I. 
p.  S5.  Molanrhthon,  Frof.  Dial.,  p. 
10.  Ii4iiius,  iScM.  Dialed.  L.  i.  c 
L,  and  ti.  8.  c  L  p.  Sftl  «r  Mq^ 
Spt'tKtT, /x*/.,  p.  II.  DowiHHn,£i 
/Yaffil  li.  i  ('.  2,  p.  14.  Peri- 

onins,  De  LHaiectico,  L.  i.  p.  6 
(1544).  Vossius,  De  Nat,  Artium 
««•  Logiea,  L.  ir.  Ci  is.  p.  117. 


(  Pars  do  Jadicio.  ) 


/DoelitoalHTidMidL       ^t.  TSnqBhr,  %tL  Laff^  p.  51.  Im»> 
n*  LOOIOA,  )  Doctrina  DcfioieiidL       [     doom,  FjTata,  Cent  I.    Bft  67. 
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3L  Looioip 


BinpHdi  AgpidmA- 

onis. 

Jndicii. 

Hatiociiiatioms. 

VoOdem  («MU«i  NoMMrj 
Sjntlietica.  ticft). 
Dianoetict. 


'  V.  Timpler,       Log.^  52.  iMsuduonif 

Effata,  C«ilt  t  Sff.  M. 
^iModoorn,  Cmtim  X^ffait^  p.  ai,  tnd 
Cent.  i.  ^  59.    HoUini,  £<y. 
/iec,  p.  9.  AqaiuM. 


XI.  JLuuiCA* 


ZXL  LooiOA, 


1.  Ideu  (nodont). 

3.  Reasoning. 

4.  Method. 


j 


V  Art  4t  Petmr,  Ftot  L  Cbrieui, 

Zc^Mo,  adopts  Ail  difiiioQ,  Iml 

fourth. 

■*  


Doctrine  of  Elements. 

Dui  triiie  of  Method. 


Kant,  logOtf  Kng,  Laglk, 


Ist.  CuUed  Annlyric  hy  Mctz,  Instil.  Log.    Twestc>n,  Di«  Logik, 
intbetondd-e  dk  Auul^uk,  j/.  lii.    Essor,  ^of/tX    Part  L 

Sd.  Called  Sjstcmatic  or  Ardutoctouic   by  llachmann,  Logik^ 


CUM  flywiMie  bf  Enw  (wIm>  indndei 


H  abo  Applied 


/ThematicA  —  de  matwia\ 

Xm.  Logics  J  (Mark   Dunciin.   InstituthntM  Logim, 

<       Mbjeeca.  \    P**g.c  iU.  $  2,p.  2t.  Bwfendi. 


panes. 


mentis  swndi. 


Communis, 


1.  De  ordinibos  rerum  gencndibas 
«t  attrilmtis  coauniiiiitifliiiiig, 

2.  Do  Vocibiu  et  Oratioiie. 

3.  l>c  Iilois  siniplicilnis  rt  apprc- 
hcnsione  simplici  diri^'t  nda. 

4.  Do  Judicio  et  Proper  itiouo. 
ft.  De  Diaenna. 

«.  DoDiqMMitioMfMMdlioda. 


sen 


}  Genesis  stricta. 
I  Gi'iu'sis  (lidactica. 


XIV.  LoeiOA,^  SpodiOii.  <  Lmnliow 

\  (  Anal vticaniK 


Ilenneneiitifn. 

d  Critioa. 


Geoetica. 


In  ordine  ad  mcntom  —  Logica 

ctHdtt  dldft. 
In  ordine  ad  alios— LiMrpraMifS 
▼el  Hermeneatkft  genetktt. 

^  Hcrmcnputioa  analytim. 
i  Analjtica  stricta  vel  in  specie. 


Thcuphilu 

insi)  follows 

(beBid('<?  Koo- 
kermauu  nnd 
Burgersd  yk ) 
principally 
Clauborjr  nnd 
L'Art  d,  Pen- 
m-  of  Port 
Kojid. 
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XV,  LOttICA,: 


^  TheoratioApan. 

Fnctica  pars 


"  ) 


f  lofry  and  Applied  \ 
\     l«gic  of  SmL,  / 


XVL 


{ 


On  Aixaatmi  order,  etc.  of  the  books  of  Organoo, 

Kamus,  Schola  Dial.,  L.  il,  r.  8.,  p.  «B4.  ffeoMtM,  lii 
(hyantm,  Protogomena,  p.  I  et  tej. 


1.  Ufpl  T^j  itpdmit 

3.  II«^  «{^imiit. 
.6.  lUfH  /M^tftow. 


paru»», 


144. 


1.  EmondatrioA. 

2.  Inventrice. 
XVii,  LoGicA,^  3.  Gludicatrice. 

4. 


A  iMAaa  d  liferent  in  some 
respects  b  given  in  his  Ltitiii  Jjt^ntf, 
Proleg.  §  51,  p.  22.  The  lonrth 
pan  <^  the  dirifiioa  in  the  Latia 
Logie  it  omitted  So  die  Italkn,  or 
r.itlier  reduced  to  the  seoood;  ind 
tb»  fiftb  divided  into  two. 


XVUL  IioeicA,< 


No?ft. 


Praed.  .  . 
Inti  rpret.  . 
Aitalift.  Pr. 
Anal^.  Part. 
Tip*  •  * 


Iscndoom,  EffiOn,  CwL  1. 

£ff.53. 

Reason  of  terms,  Pacinsi,  Com- 
ment in  On/,,  In  PoqtL  hag, 
p.  3. 


ZIX.  Lmica 


IlOOICA. 


)  r  ApcMiictica. 

/  SvAXoyurruc^.  •<  Topica. 
\  (Sophiftkft. 


£ff.  56.  (From  John  Hoo- 
pinian,   De  Cimtrooenim 


^  {  Prior. 

(  Annlytieft.  ■  FoetMior. 

J  Dialecden.  I  Topic*. 


ViHi»ias,  Dt  Natum 

^MBy  Lte  IT.  C  is* 
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XXL  IiMMU, 


y  (  prodronitu  tie  InteorpretatioDC. 

J  (  prodromaa  de  Cotcgoriift. 


/ura . 
2». 


XXn.  LoaiCA 


■1 


^  Aristotle,  in  LMTties  t.  Vossius, 
>  i>e  Nat.  Art.  mve  De  Logioa,  L. 
J      iv.  c.  ix.  §  11,  p. 


XXIIL  LoQicx  (Bebasqae  significantur 


SMieocni^  m  Yomus,  D§  Nit, 


de  I 


quD  ■igniflfati 


)  SMieoc 


ntw  De  Logiea,  L.  hr.  Ci  lac 


Loqoendo. 

Eloquendo. 

I  Yorro,  Tide  Yowiiu,  D»  N<hL  Art., 

Proioquflndo. 

I     L.  iv. «.  is.  1  8,  p.  S19. 

Pioloqnionim  Munnij 

(  llpbs  €VptffUf. 


Aristotle  (?)  in  lioertiiu,  L.  v.  §  28, 
V     p.  184.  Alexander  Aphiod.  in 


fyiorrrttcfi,  Apptflicn^siva  \ 

\  liftffmjos  vol  KpvTuch,  I  Uaraniucl  l>>bkon-iu,  Ftattonala  4t 
<     JndieatiTe.  >     ibolir  PkUosophia,  Logiaa  m 

f  AmAmctm^,  .Afgnmenta- 1      JPUL  JKot  Dlq>.  U.  p.  8. 


\  ilvm. 
pimw*      •<  DefiaMe. 


paitet, 


Apodicticft. 
J  Dialectica. 
/  Sophistica. 

(  Arialytica, 


I  GieOinii  jbagegg,  fine,  prior,  c  L  p.  t<k 


CroUitu,  hagogCf  Fan.  prior,  c  L  p.  10. 


T.  CieOiac,  Jmgotje,  'Pwn,  prior,  e.  L  p.  la 
iMDdooni,  ^gya^OB^  L  Bff.  54. 


Stolchciology  (pure)  should  contaiti  tlus  doctrine  of  Syllogism,  without  di» 
tinctioDof  DednctioiiorliMliictioii.  I)edllotiol^IndllctioI^I)«finitioa,I>iv^s^ 
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ftomdMkinof  Aoiigiht,4MaU«oaMaiiderinimlleA^  Mktnjt^ 

cesses  (v.  Cieaalpinus,  Qucest,  Pertp.  sub  IniL') 

Perhaps.  1",  Funnal  Logic  (fruiii  tbe  laws  of  thought  proper)  sIjouU!  be 
dbtiiiguuilmd  I'roui,  2%  Abstract  I.n<':f  (material,  but  of  alt.-^tract  gonei-al  mat- 
ter) ;  and  then,  3'^,  A  Psycbologu-ai  i^ogic  itught  be  added  a&  a  third  part, 
considering  how  Reasoning,  etc.,  is  affected  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds. 
Applied  Logic  is  properly  the  Mveivl  •denees. 

IV. 

LAWS  OF  THOUGHT, 


C  fidUMrr«rMBr. 


The  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  each  infers  tlio  other,  hut  only 
through  the  principle  oi'  Excliidwl  Midtlle;  ami  tlic  i>rin(  iplw  of  Excluded 
Ididdlc  only  exists  through  the  8up|)osition  of  tlie  two  others.  Thus,  the  prin- 
dpkt  of  Identity  and  Contradictiofi  etiinot  move, — e«UM>l  be  applied,  except 
tiuoDgli  mppottiig  the  principle  of  Ezdnded  BGddle;  and  Htut  ImI  eaanot  he 
eonoeived  existent,  except  throo^  the  ntppoi^ition  of  the  two  ftmier.  Tbej 
are  thit^  co^^nlinate  but  inwpMnMe.  JB^pn  witii  any  one,  the  other  two 
£>Uow  as  coroUariee. 

I.  — Primary  Laws  of  Tbouoht,  —  iv  oehbbal. 

See  the  following  authors  on :  —  Dn  ier,  Di*put.  ad  PhUos^ipkiam  Primam, 
D»p.  V.  Aristotle,  Analtft.  Post.  I  c.  11,  §§  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Sohramm,  Philo$0' 
phia  Ariitoitlmi,  y.  'M\.  Lippins,  Metapht/sttea  ^fngna,  L.  i.  c  5.,  p.  71  ,u  se^ 
Stabl,  lleyulte  f'/iUosopbicte,  Tit  i.,  rcg.  i.  p.  2  e!  nfq.,  rcg.  ii.  p.  8  el  seq.,  TiL 
ZUL  leg.  nil,  p.  5S0  «C  *eq.  Chauvin,  Lexicon  PhUosopliicum^  v.  Metaphjfsiat, 
Bkerfetd  evolves  all  ont  of  «im, — «im  evC.  See  Phih$opkia  Ptma,  c.  ii.  p.  M 
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LaTvs  of  Thottglit  aye  of  two  Hndts— -1*'.  Hm  Imm  of  A«  TUiiltaUo»— > 
Uontity,  ContnidietioD,  elo.  f*.  ThebtnoT  TUnloBgiiimilriet  iaiiw--'fiSi 
1m  of  Ooncoptioii,  Jodgneat,  Mid  Boaionmg.  Soo  Schoidler,  PqmMi^  p» 
15,  ed.  18S$. 

That  they  belong  to  Lo^^c :  —  Bamus,  Scbol.  Dial^  L.  ixi,  p.  t>4d. 

]r  ASmalionorKegalioB|iiioriiioiteofdioi^il7  mid  Am  on  order  and 
iBotoal  relfttkm  of  <ho  Lows  MBong  themaelves,  w  ooiMiiuite  or  dorivod;  (mo 
wponite  Laws).    Fracastorius,  Opera,  De  IrdiUmiAone,  L.  i.  f.  1 25  b.,  makea 

npjratinn  an  act  pnor  to  affirmation  ;  thon  fore,  principle  of  Contradiction  prior 
to  jiniii  iplt'  of  Lk'ntify.  —  Ksser, /.r><7<7-,  §  28,  p.  67.  Sigwart,  llnndhnch  zu 
Vorkxunijen  uOrr  dk  Lo(fik,  §  86  et  »eq.  Piccolomincus,  Z)«  Mente  Humana^  L. 
iS.,  c  4.  p.  ISOl,  on  questkm— b  ofBimotiTO  or  tMgfttivo  prior  7  Seholz,  Priif, 
i»KaiA.KnLderftmmVmw^  W«m,ltMueh  der  Logik, 

f  81  «<  fef.  pp.  ei,  82,  1806.  CaitUlon,  Memoim  de  fAcMm  it  Bertm 
(1803)  p.  8  (Contradiction  and  Identity  coitrdbate).  A.  Andreas,  In  ArUL 
fifthipJi.  iv.  Qn.  b.  p.  21.  (Affirmative  prior  to  negative.)  Lt-ibnitz,  (IHurrvs 
J'/iilosoji/ii(pn;Hy  Notw.  Essahf  L.  iv.  ch.  2,  §  1,  p.  827,  vd.  liaspe.  (Identity  prior 
to  Contradiction.)  Wolf,  Onldoyia,  §§  65,  288  —  (Contradiction  first,  Identity 
■econd).  DerodoOf  Metaphjsica^  c.  iii.,  p.  7ft  «{ Hf,  1868.  (ConlnMficlkm  inty 
Acdnded  Middle  second,  Idoiility  third).  Foaiece,/»  Aftf<^,L848.  Biniide, 
P^fchelogiet  YoL  L,  pett  ii.,  §  161,  p*  158.  (That  principle  of  ContredicliaD 
end  principle  of  Reason  and  Con8e<]uent  not  identical,  as  Wolf  and  Reimarus 
hold.)  Nic.  Taurcllus,  Phihsophiir  Trltimphns,  rtp.,  p.  124.  Amlifim,  ]il\7. 
**  Cum  simplex  aliqua  sit  affinnatio,  nc;:atio  nun  item,  banc  illamiequi  couviu' 
dimus,"  etc    Chauvin,  Lexicon  PhilosvphicutHf  v.  Meiaphtpiccu 

By  whom  inbodoeed  into  Logio:— Ebentem  (Phtr  dk  B«$chaffenktk  der 
LogUt  und  Mttajphfvk  der  twtm  Perqiatdiktr,  p.  81,  HeUe,  1800)  leye  Oet 

Deijef^,  in  1787,  was  the  first  to  introduce  Principle  of  C!ontradiction  into 
Logic.  That  ItiitruT,  and  not  Roimani<<,  first  untTodocod  principle  of  Identi^ 
into  Logic,  woe  Bobrik,  LogUc^  §  70,  p.  St49. 

II.— FaixAST  Laws  of  Thocobt,  —  ik  fabticcuui. 

1.  Principle  of  Identi^.  <*OniBe  ens  est  ens.**  Held  good  hj  Antooioe 

Andreas,  In  Metaph.  iv.,  qu.  5.  (apud  Fonsecam,  In  Metaph.  L  p.  849 ;  melius 
apud  Suaruz,  Select.  Disp.  yT'  iaf>h.  Di?p.  iii.  ^cct.  iii.  n.  4.)  Derodon,  Mi  id' 
physicn,  c.  iii.,  p.  77.  J.  Sergeant,  Methmi  to  Sctence,  pp.  — I  St]  and  after. 
(Splits  it  absurdly.)  Boethius  —  "  ^ulla  proj>o!iitio  est  vcrior  ilia  in  qua  idem 
pnedicetor  de  seipso."  (Yenor,  /n  P.  Hhqxmi  StmmuUu  Ijogicalen,  Tr.  vii., 
p.  441  (1st  ed.  1487) ;  et  BoridenoB,  In  SopimiL)  **  F^opositiones  iliss  oportet 
esse  notissimes  per  se  in  qnibns  idem  de  se  ipso  pnedicator,  ut '  Homo  est 
homo,'  vol  quamm  pr«cdicata  in  definitionibiis  subjoctarum  includuntur,  at 
•  Homo  f«?t  animal.' "  Aquinas,  Contm  OmfUrs,  L.  i.  c.  10.  Oprm  T.  XVIIL 
p.  7,.Veaet.  1786.  Prior  to  prinriple  of  Contradtetion  —  Leibnitz.  Sourmux 
Ewlis,  p.  3  7  7.  Buffier,  Principes  du  Raissmnement^  IL  art  21 ,  p.  204.  Rcyected 
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gh,  §§  55,      ealbit  Aiadiiim  Certitadnii,  wd  deiivw  ittai  Fkinci|iiaBt 


2.  Principle  of  Contradiction  —  d^iufia  r^s  &yTipda-tvs. 

Antode,  MetapL,  I..  iL  • ;  ju  S.  (FooMea,  /•  Mtl^pk.  T.  I.,  p.  850,  L.  ir. 
(iii.)  9.  iib)  iliMl.  P(g«t  L.  L  c  11  o.  t,  |  U.  (On  Amatode  and  FlatOk  ne 
UaanTt  /VvfayonMmo,  pp.  SS«,  »7.)  8laU,  St^dm  PMo»ophicm^  TiL  L  rq^  L 
Suarez,  Sklect  Disp»  PkiL^  Disp.  iii.  §  S*  Timpler,  Metapk.  L.  L,  c.  8  qu.  14* 
Derodon,  Mciaph;i^iea,  p.  75  etc.  Lippi'ns.  Metapkytica,  L.  i.  c.  i.,  p.  7.'].  Bcr- 
nardi,  yZ/e*.  Aristol.,  rr.  Prluriplum.  < 'out raff irtin.  Tjcibnitz,  (FAirnii  J'/iiluso- 
fiuques^  A'out'.  !:,'«(.,  L.  iv.  c.  2.  iiamus,  Auoiua  ContradictioQis,"  .'^cknite 
iM4iLL.ix.ci.,L.iT.e.t,§  I,p.i4&  GoL ZTMer,  JMMiMMt 
£«9wet  ilHiM.,  p.  14  (1677),  t^Frincipiiun  prindpiovam  hoe.  lex  Contn- 
dIctioDiB.'*  FhOopOini,  4^iVMi  i^ri^cvf,  p.  /n  Po»t.  An,  f.  so  b.  et  iteq. 
Aaunonius,  i^lv$iut.  r^s  lLtni^io*m9,  In  De  Interpret,  f.  D  t,  Aid.  1503 ;  but  princi- 
piain  Exclust  Mi  dii,  Schciblor,  Topica^c.  19.  On  Definition  of  Contratlictorie?, 
V.  Scheibler,  Ibui.  Ou  Two  Principlef  of  Contradu  tiou,  —  N^atit'O  and 
Fosiiive,  V.  ZiUiaieUa,  Opera  Logica^  In  An.  Po&L  L  i.  83,  p.  807. 

CondilMiiioC— Ariitoda,  Jlfl^^^I^iv.^  BfmKriSifThmtmmAriiLt 
T.  ContruL,  p.  MQ. 

Proof  attempted  bj^CIanbeiK,  Ot^kttophia,  §  M  (D^axaado^  lEilovv  <b 
l>Ail0fi^  X  a  p.  ftO«  tlm^  Bxdvded  11^^ 

8.  Prtnciplf  of  Kxoliided  Middle  — iffcejua  RiaipfTw^iK. 

"  *A{^«»^  4«w/>*T»if(i»',  (ii  vi.sivuni,  flicitur  a  (Jriocis  jiriricipium  routrndii-lionis- 
affirmativxmi ;  '  Oportet  dc  omni  ru  adinuare  aut  negare/  "  Gocleniiui,  Lexicon 
JPftflbMpAlcim.  Lat  p.  IM.  ZabareBa,  /n  Jn.  PotL,  L.  1,  teact  8»,  0/>erti 
X^yteot  p.  807.  Oonimbrieenaei,  /n  ISf.  Lodaa,  Optra^  IL  p.  44 

(ad.  Hcmsterhuis).  AriMode,  Metttpk^h,\\.  (iii.)  c.  7  ;  An.  Pnst.,  L.  i.  2 ;  U. 
1$  (^lansot's  Pioletpmena,  p.  236).  Joannes  Philoponm  (v.  Bernanii,  Thts.  v. 
ConlrniL,  j).  .tOO).  Pieearfns,  haffttff^.  pp.  2f)0,  291.  Javellus.  3ff'faph.,  L. 
iv.  qu.  Suari'z,  DtAp.  Metapk.,  LHsp.  iii.,  Mict.  3,  §  6.  8tahl,  Rt  f/tiftn  I'Uikt*.^ 
Tit.  i.  reg.  2.  Wolf,  Ontohgia,  §§  27,  29,  56,  71.  4:»8.  Fonset-a,  /«  MelapL, 
L»  c  iiL  qn.  2.  d  ae^.,  T.  X  p.  MO.  (This  principle  mH  fivit)  Ifaiipler, 
Mete^t^fittca,  L>  fi.  c.  8,  qo.  16.  Barodon,  Mskigik*,  p»  70.  (Seenndnm  piinoi- 
pium  )  lippbs,  Metaphysica,  L.  I.  « .  i.,  ]»p.  72,  75.  Chauvin,  lexicon  PbU^ 
sophicum,  V.  Metapkytica.  S<^-heib!cr,  Topini,  c.  19.  ITiirtado  dc*  IMt-ndoaatZNiyk 
Metapfi.,  Disp.  iii.,  §  8  (Caramuel,  Rat.  et  ReaL  PkiL,  %  463,  p.  «8> 

Whether  identical  with  Principle  of  Contradiction. 

Aflirmati ve,  —  Javillti!?,  I.  c.  Mendoza,  DtKp.  Metapk.^  D. uL  $  8.  Leibnka, 
CEucren  PhUosophiques,  Nouv.  Ehh.,  L.  iv.  c.  2,  p.  827. 

Ncjjative, —  Fonseca,  Disp.  MeL  Disp.  iv.  c.  8,  9.  Suarez,  Digp.  Meloji^ 
Disp.  iii.  §  S.    Stahl,  Reg.  PkiL  Tit  1.  rej».  f. 

Wheiher  a  valid  and  logitintntc  I.«tw. 
Flicher,  LogU:^  §  64  e<  seq.  (Negative).  —  Made  first  of  all  principled  by 
Alaxandi^r  da  iJa%  Metapk^  sir*  text      **CQnoapti]a  oomas  aimplices,  nt 
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iwolwitv  wA  itft  oMMt  toooBfttM  oottfotA  tMolwilinp  fld  boo  prittB^ 
jiaa^Ik^uolAttt^flmaUowdntgit^^  J.  Pien  liinadiilwiiii  (■ftsr  Ai«- 

totle),  Conclu-siones^  Ojm'n.  p.  90.    Philnponus,  In  An,  PosL  i.  f.  9  b,  (Brandts, 

Scholia.  ]i.  IDf).  Ti  5'  fiirav  <pdyai  ^  iiro<f>cif€(i,  t  ris  t5  iSwaTov  &ir<$S(i|it  KoftfiApfi. 
Aristotle,  An,  PoiU.  i.  C  !!•  3.  'AyTl(paiTii  bi  ap-rl^ftri';  If?  otV  ftrri  fim^  KoSf 
dkriiv.  An.  PosL  L  C.  2,  ^  13.  Mcra{i»  hnif<urtu>s  o6k  4vb4xer(u  au^(¥.  MdUfh. 
L.  in.  C*  7.  irrt^M         M  /(^<rpr,  ^aM«pi»  Srt  ^  raSl  iwprfw  Urm  t| 

fMn4^  Pil|ldciHL.T.a«,|6.  Sea  aIiq  Am(.  iln.  L.  i.  e.  i  §  4,  p.  414 ;  e.  t 
$  18,  p.  417;  e.  p.  440  (THie  SolMililer,  ISytM,  fl.  19;  and  MaMal'i 
Pmkgomemt  ^      on  Aratode). 

4.  Principle  of  liea^n  and  ConstHjuoiit. 

That  can  be  deduced  from  Prijiciple  of  Contradiction. 

WoU;  OiUologia,  §  70.    BwnigMtBD,  Metaphynik,  §  IS. 
■  Jakob,  C^ntwlriv  tf«r  dZ$MietM»         tMuf  i&ifjiejl«  Aag^mpyi  ilar 
oB^KflMnMnlfirt^iJby^  !».  S8,  M  ed.,  1794.  (See  Kieeewettar,  t «.) 

Oliat  tiol  to  be  deduced  Aom  Principle  of  Contradiction. 
Xieniratter,  AUgemein<-  T.onUc ;  ITeilrcrs  Au-'teinanderseizung^  P.  I.  ad  ^  20, 
21,  p.  57  et  feq.   Hume,  On  Human  Na^un^  book  L  part  iii.  §  &  8chuLEe, 
Loffik,  §  18,  Ath  ed.,  1831. 


V. 

N£W  AIJALYTIC  OF  LOGICAL  FOK^IS  — GENERAL  RESULTS 

—  FRAGMENTS. 

I.-~XzTBAO«  raox  FaoafBorva  ov  "SaaAY  vowabm  a  Kbw  Avaktyxc  ov 

LOQICAL  FOBMa." 

(nmpohliihed  in  1846.1  Baappw  109, 17S.— £i».) 

**Now,  what  ha*  been  the  source  qf  ail  tke*e  edit,  /proceed  to  rtiaitj  and  thaU  clearly  cof^ 
fAicw  akoMolo  Aow  m  kddleclmi  a  wtff  toottemj,— <Aaf  altMaf  ttementaqf 
pMt^^a  LogiaA  TIlMvy  6cD0iM  ihe enw ^si^^iljiif  wi^oiv  1^ 
Oauit.  (J>>  J\iihhi'— wffij  L  I.  e.  6.) 

"Tuts  New  An,ih'tic  is  intendiv.l  to  complete  and  simplify  the  old;  —  to 
place  tlic  ke)f»tone  in  the  Aristotclic  arch.  Of  Abstract  Logic,  the  theorj',  in 
particular  of  Syllogism  (baling  some  improvements,  and  some  errors  of  detail), 
lenuuna  where  it  waa  left  bj  die  geains  of  die  Stagirite ;  if  it  ha?e  not  xeeeded, 

« 

t  As  cxtfMt,  o<WTW|wmliwg'  in  imC  ^vMli   It  t<i|MiMMicd  In  ttw  INiMMitau  m  fMtoMp4p, 

Ihn' ri'-i      i-ii  FronHlif  Pro^pectn"  of    rv«HjiT    p  To  tliix  r\ 1 1       ;!h   Author  haji  pre- 

towarOa  a  Mew  Aaalytio  gf  Logical  Fonas,'*    flxcd  tbe  Mlowiug  uvMm  rcganUng  tlM  date 
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still  leas  has  it  advanced.  It  ooaCalas  the  truth ;  b«t  the  truth,  partialtr,  and 
not  always  rorrpctly,  developed, — in  complexity,  —  even  in  confusion.  And 
why?  HfoaujHJ  Aristoti*'.  ))r  an  oversiijlit,  marvellous  vertaiuly  ill  luui,  was 
preiuaturtsly  arrested  in  im  analysis ;  Lti^gaQ  his  syutliesis  before  he  had  fully 
rifted  the  eleiecnH  lo  be  neompofled;  and,  thus,  the  s^ilcm  nUdbt  ebnoit 
tpoataneouljrt  vodd  heve  evolved  knlf  mteiuilgr  end  ovdetv  be  kbotieMijr, 
and  yet  impetftcdy,  ooaetreeted  by  sheer  Intellectual  fiMeyVider  e  load  of 
limitations  and  corrections  and  rules,  which,  deforming;  the  s^Tnmetr}',  has  seri- 
ously ini|H-di-(l  the  iii^cfulncsH,  of  the  ^^  ience.  Tbia  impetjCootioii,  M I  said, it 
the  purpose  ot'the  New  Aiialytn-  lo  Mipply. 

**  In  the  fir»t  place,  in  the  Essay  there  will  be  shown,  that  the  Syllogism 
proceeds,  not  ae  bis  btttwrto»  virtiudlj  at  leasti  been  teo|^  hi  one,  but  b  tbe 
ftpp  eorreletivie  end  oeonftv  voMet  (Mel«|ibgFMeel)  of  OmiittkitMO^  end 
(Logical)  of  Exiensianj  the  major  premise  in  llie  one  whole  being  the  minor 
premise  in  the  other,  etc.  —  Thus  is  TniioTinl  •  mBool  defast MmI  vital  bMOMi^ 
teocy  in  the  preitent  logical  8y.'<t<'nr 

"  Li  the  seeoud  place,  the  sclt-cMdcui  truth,  —  That  we  can  only  rationally 
deal  with  what  we  already  understand,  determines  the  simplu  logical  posudate, 
—7b  iiate  explicUljf  wkat  t»  thou^  UnpUvlilA/.  Fnaa  tba  ooimBtNit  appUeatioii 
of  this  postulate,  on  wbicb  Logie  ever  inaiito,  but  wbkdb  Lo^pdana  bate  Mver 
lUriy  obeyed,  it  foUowa :  —  that,  logically,  we  ought  to  take  into  acconiit  Ihe 
quantity,  always  iinder.-<too<l  iti  fhotifrht,  but  n«ttiall\-,  and  for  manifest  reasons, 
elided  in  its  e.xpres-«ion,  not  only  ot"  the  >iihj'ct^  but  also  of  the  prfrlirrrtfij  of 
a  judgment  This  being  done,  and  the  nccc&sity  of  doing  it  will  be  prored 
againat  Arutotle  and  his  repeaters,  we  obtain,  inter  alia^  the  ensuing  results: 

That  the  jprandu^fnale  ierm  of  a  proposttioii,  wbeAer  aol^ect  or  pndi- 
oafea,  are  never,  on  tbat  ae«Nnt,  tbougbt  aa  uid^/Ml$  (or  iadeteraunaito)  in 
quantity.  The  only  indefinite,  is  pwrdcvlat^  aa  oppeef^  to  dejinitey  quaatify; 
and  this  last,  as  it  w  either  of  an  extensive  maximum  nndivided,  or  of  an  exten- 
sive mm/mu/n  indivisible,  constitutes  quantity  univerMtl  (jjeneral),  and  quantity 
tmgular  (individual).  In  fact,  definite  and  indefinite  are  the  only  quantities  of 
wbicb  we  ought  to  bear  in  Logic ;  for  it  is  only  as  indefinite  that  particular,  it 
ia  only  aa  definite  tbat  individual  and  general,  quantitiea  bave  any  (and  tba 
aanw)  b^cal  avaiL 

"  S".  Tlie  revocation  of  tiie  Itoo  Terms  of  a  />roj>oskien  to  U»eir  true  r^atim; 
a  proj>osilion  being  always  an  equation  of  its  subject  and  its  pn-dirate. 

"So.  The  ennsequcat  reduction  of  the  Conversion  qf  Propositions  from  three 
8peci<»  to  one,  —  that  of  Simplu  Convendon. 

**  r*,  Tbe  feduetion  of  all  Ibe  Generol  Laws  qf  Caiegorical  Syllogisms  to  a 
Suij^  Canon. 

of  hi«  doctrine  of  the  Qnantifleation  of  the    a  tb0roflgb  qanotiaeadea  ef  tka  pivdiaals^  ti 

rredioale :  —  " Tonotiinx       principle  of  an    affirmative  prtn  ositionB. 
explicitly  Quattiififil  Pnditatt,  I  bad,  by  18.'»,       "  Before  184t».  1  bail,  buwever,  become  coo- 
become  convinced  of  the  necetwlty  lot-xteiid    vinced  that  it  waa  neccerary  to  exleDd  ttS 
and  oomot  the  logiaal  doctrine  vpon  this    prlncipie  equally  to  nei^ativen;  fbrl  flnd.bf 
point.  In  the  arllele  on  Logic  (in  thv  J&Mi-    uadamkal  doouments,  that  in  that  year,  at 

btiTgKRtri,tc)  flivt  {nibli.-heil  in  1833,  tli*-  tlii  oi y     latest,  I  had  publicly  taught  the  i  iiImIm 

Of  IndaothMi  tJi«re  maiutaiaed  proce«d«  ga    doetiioe."  —  XWwiwfwn,  p.  NO.— Ko. 
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"5^  The  •volttlioB  Aon  Aat  oim  eManaffn  «h»iSHe«w««tf  vmitUu  of 

•'S".  Tlie  abrogation  of  all  the  Special  /mics  of  Syllogigm. 
7°.  A  demotiisiratioii  of  Uie  ejcdmioe  po^ibiiit^  of  Three  stfUoyulic  Figurts  } 
and  (on  new  grounds)  the  Bcientafic  and  final  abolUion  of  the  Fowrth. 

«r.  A  wiiMftflion  tfcal  j:^^*  »  WMncnliat  wna&m  in  ijtlogMlie 
iM;  and  tlia  amqaent  ait«re% ^  JMmm^  Ilia  tjrllo^uM  of  the  otliar 

♦*  9°.  An  enotmcOTncnt  of  one  Organic  Principle  for  mch  Figure. 

10^.  A  deteniiinatiuii  of  the  tn]c  nmnher  of  the  IflgitimatiB  Mvftdij  with 
**  1 1**.  Their  ampHjwaiiou  iu  nuuiber  (ihu  ly-nlc )  / 

1S°.  llidir  Bumerical  eqwUUy  under  all  the  figures  *,  and, 
**  18".  Dieir  rda/ioe  equivcienee^  or  virtual  identitj,  throughout  ever7  iAa- 
MtfM>  difibranca* 

**       That,  ia  tlia  mtmi  and  Ourd  figoret,  the  cxtrom^  hoUiiig  boft  die 

tame  relation  to  the  middin  tomi,  there  i.«  not,  as  in  the  fii-st,  an  oppofnfion  and 
wbordination  between  a  term  major  and  a  tirm  minor,  mu^nally  coniaitw^  and 
tontained^  in  the  counter  wholes  of  Extension  and  Comprriir  n.sion. 
**  15**.  Coiwoquentl^',  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  there  is  no  determinate 
.  ai^Qr  md  mmer  prmke,  and  liiara  are  tm  mdijinmt  cm^tmom;  lAmmtt 
in  tiie>hf  tlia^raMMf  an  determmaH^  nd  there  b  *  dngU  pnuammt 

cltL^'ion. 

IG'.  That  the  (Jn'rJ,  as  the  figure  in  whUk  GmyraAmMM  is  pradooaiiairti  ii 
IMMre  appropriate  to  Induction, 

**  1 7°.  That  the  second,  as  the  figure  in  which  Extension  is  predominant|  is 
Mre  appropriate  to  Deduction* 

ThBlthej6:rt^wthefigaTeia  whicA  CbH9»r«ft«iwimandS^ 
in  equilibrivmf  k  COnUDOII  to  ifiAid&m  and  Deduction,  indifierently. 

'*In  the  AM  place,  a  scheme  of  Symbolical  Notation  will  be  giv^,  wtwllj 
different  in  principle  anil  perfection  from  those  which  have  been  previon^ly 
propnsf'd  ;  ami  showinij  out.  in  all  tht  tr  oM  and  new  applications,  the  propoei^ 
tional  and  syllogistic  forms,  with  even  a  mechanical  aimpiictty. 

Mlliit Evay  flaii  naturallx  into  two  parti.  There irill  be  containedt^in 
tlMi.^rif,  a  ejmeoMlie  laspoA^oa  ef  the  new  doctrine  itself;  hi  the  seevm^  an 
listorieal  notice  of  any  occaMonal  antteipelfains  of  ito  severel  parts  irhkh  hreek 
out  in  the  writings  of  pnmons  pfaQoeophers. 

"  Thns,  on  the  new  theory,  many  valid  forms  of  judgment  and  rf>^<^v,\r\i .  in 
ordinary  use,  but  whieh  the  ancient  logic  continued  to  ignore,  arc  now  oju  i  ly 
rcc(^ized  as  l<^tim»te  \  and  many  relations,  which  heretofore  lay  hid,  now 
eone  forward  into  the  light.  On  dM  one  hand,  therefore,  Logic  oertainlj 
heoooMi  more  eomplax.  Bat,  en  the  other,  this  inereased  eoinplexitj  proves 
only  to  be  a  lugher  development  The  developed  SjOogiNn  i^,  in  eflbct» 
recalled,  from  nraltitude  and  confusion,  to  order  and  system.  Its  laws,  era* 
while  many,  arp  now  few,  —  we  nitjrht  snr  one  alone,  —  but  thoroughgoing.'.  Tlo* 
exceptions,  tonnerly  so  perpiexiug,  have  fallen  away;  and  the  onee  fonnitla'oltj 
array  uf  limitary  rules  has  vanished.    The  science  now  shinet>  out  in  the  true 

ehanwter  of  beMilgr,^as  Qm  of  ones  ontf  FoKsm.  Lo^  ^bm  aocomplisbci 
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itillBiddMiiMtSon;  ftr  at  *  llltlee-greatest  Hermes,' sp«aking  in  the  mind  «f 
Plafeo^  bai  exproMod  it,— 'Z^  end  ofPkHmphy  u  iU  mimtion  ^  UmH^:'' 

IL  — Looic,  —  It«  Postitlatm. 

(Noramber  1846  81.) 

L  To  state  explicit^  what  b  tlioiight  impUdtly.  In  other  words,  to  delar> 
mine  what  is  meant  belbrfl  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  meening.  Thus  in  the 
proposition  Men  are  (Otimabf  we  dioald  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  the 
term  mrn  means  all  or  some  m*m, —  whether  the  term  animal"  mi^nn?  'I'l  or  some 
auiniiih  ^  in  short,  to  (jiuantity  both  the  sulijL-ci  and  prwlirate  ol  the  proposition* 
This  postulate  applies  both  to  Proposiuous  and  to  bj  ilogisms.^ 

n.  ThHN^MHit  Ike  Mine  Propofittion,  or  Ibnmedlile  (net  me^ate)  Benson* 

ing,  to  use  the  same  words,  and  combinations  of  words,  to  exprei^s  the  same 
thought  *  (that  is,  in  the  seme  Extensbn  and  CkHnprehensioo)i  and  thus  iden- 
tity to  be  presumed. 

Thus  a  particular  in  one  (prejacent)  proposition  of  an  immediate  reasoning, 
flKMigh  indefinite,  should  denote  (be  some  part  in  tlie  otter.  Hue  postdali 
applies  to  inference  iaunedtate, «.  g.  Gonverrion. 

Prcde^tgnate  in  same  logical  vnity  (prnpontion  or  a]rlk)|pan),  in  same  senss^ 
both  Colleetire  or  both  Distributive.  That  one  term  of  a  proposition  or  tyllo* 
gism  should  not  be  used  distribotiTely  and  another  ooUectiTei/. 

m.  And,  s  oonAnn,  throa^hoat  Ae  eame  logical  nnity  (immediaCe  veaaening), 
t»  denote  and  prasaoM  deooced  fhe  saase  sense  (notion  or  jndgnsent)  by  tiie 
saiiK'  term  or  tenns.* 

This  does  not  apply  to  tfae  difieienfc  prapositions  of  nMediate  Inferenoe. 

IT.  (or  y.)  To  leare^  if  necessary,  the  d»o«)g1it  nndelennined,  as  snl^ecMIx 
uncertain,  but  to  deal  with  it  only  as  fiur  as  oeitain  or  determinable.  Thoaa 


1  ie«  (quoted  by  Wallis,  L«giM,p.M),  Ar- 
istotle, An  Prior.,  L.  i.,  c.  83  (I'aciuB,  c.  82,  H 
8,  3,  4,  p.  241),  ttiid  Rumuti  (fVom  Doirnam,  In 
P.  Rami  Di-dtet.,  L.  II.,  c  1»,  i>  410|:  What  la 
mderstood  to  be  supplied ;  \_Ramm  DiaL^  L. 
!!.«•.  9.  '*  Si  qua  [dc  ar^uoicDtatioDia  con«e- 
queutia  propter  crypilio]  dabltatio  flMlIt,  «»- 
plenda  qua?  desuul;  atn]>utanda  quit  snper- 
niiit;  ct  pare  quielltwt  In  locum  redigenda 
flitu  est"]  [Cf.  riouoqoct,  EUntmta  Philosty 
pkim  Contemplativtr,  |  29,  f  5.  fstutfmrdiie, 
1T78.  "  Sccimdum  scusum  logicuni  cum  omni 
termlno  Jaiig«Bdani  Mt  slgnvm  qasatttttb." 

•  That  words  mutt  be  lued  in  tite  Mitno 
'  II..  >  .  Arlvtotls,  JMi:lMar.,L.I.,es.88, 
34.  .35,  3t^.  37,  etc. 

S  If  tbeae  poatulates  (II.  and  III.)  were  oot 
sofwHi  we  eoeU  art  eenT«t,  t  Isnt  nat  mm 


tiiseaevsrtad  iropoaition  (nnleas  the  I.  were 
cogent,  the  camvfrttnda  would  be  M 
man  is  (an)  animal,  is  converted  into  SutU  M« 
imai  is  {all]  max.  But  if  ilw  somt  animal  bere 
were  not  thought  in  aad  limited  to  tbe  ■eoaa 
of  tbe  coavertend,  it  would  be  flUte.  So  fa 
Iks  hypetbetical  proposition,  1/  the  Ounese 
art  Mohammedans,  (Any  art  (somt)  infiJeU;  tbe 
word  inJideL,  unless  thought  fa  a  mcanfitf 
limited  to  and  true  ot iU»mmttiaiu,i»  inept 
But  if  it  be  so  limited,  we  can  (contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  tbe  logicians)  argue  back 
from  the  poaltion  of  .tlM  oonsequuut  to  the 
po«ft?nn  of  fhp  nnteccdent,  and  iVom  the  sub- 
latioti  of  thi>  aiit«>«edent  to  the  sublation  of 
the  consequent,  thou^li  false.  If  not  granted. 
Logic  Is  a  mere  childish  play  with  the  rague- 
BC88  and  ambiguities  of  lasguage.  [Cfl  Tftias, 
^  Chf^laaSli, «.  Xli^  i  Mb »  BO.] 
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whole  mj  be  indjpredicableidioaghiralaiowoiilytlie  truth  of  it  m  a  pMt 
Therefore,  we  oii|^  tD  be  able  to  say  tome  at  least  wfaeD  we  do  not  know,  and 
cannot,  tbeieibre,  nj  dotenninateljr,  oithor  that  mme  mig  or  Ihatotf  is  tma. 

(Janiuvy  1850.) 

in.  (or  IV.)  To  be  allowed,  in  an  immediate  leawning,  to  draote,  Oal  on- 
oiher  part,  odier,  or  mum,  is  and  in  the  eonchiaony  flomwiiatwaein  die  anteo^ 
dent.  Inference  of  StA<miniri«^ 

That  the  some,  if  not  otherwise  qiulified,  meana  some  only,  —  thi^  bj  pro- 
Bumption. 

That  the  T»>nii  fSiiVj.^rt.  or  Prodicatp)  of  a  Proposition  shall  be  eonTerted 
with  if"  finuiitity  uri<'haiigi'«l,  i.  e.  in  the  same  extfiisioii.  This  violattfd,  and 
Tiolatiuu  cauae  of  error  and  confusion.  No  per  accident  ibr  the  real  terms 
ooa^MHPed  are  the  quaiuijied  teim,  and  we  eemr^  onlj  the  tenne  compared  in 
the  prejacent  or  eonrertenda. 

That  the  same  terms,  apart  from  the  quantity,  /.  e ,  In  the  same  comprehen- 
mon,  should  be  converted.  As  iji  loie  stated,  such  terms  are  new  and  different 
JSo  Contraposition,  for  contraposition  is  ouiy  true  iu  bouie  cases,  and  even  ia 
thoM  it  it  tnieaocidentaHy,  not  by  coaveiwontbiitthvoa^  contradict^  iAt 

That  we  may  see  the  truth  from  the  necessary  validity  of  the  logical  process, 

and  not  infer  the  ralidttT  of  the  loj^ical  process  fmm  it-*  af<>)<h'nt,il  truth.  Con- 
version pf^r  (irriih  iis\  and  ContrajK>sitlon,  bein»  tbuii  accidentaUy  true  ia  some 
ca^d  ouiy,  are  logically  iuept  as  not  true  iu  all. 

To  trandate  outof  the  ooM|>1e»i^t  lednndiiiee,  deiciepoy,  of  coMmon  la*- 
gnage  into  logical  mnplidlgr,  piedaon,  and  inttgri^.^ 

(December  1849.) 

As  Logic  considers  the  form  and  not  the  matter,  but  as  the  form  is  only  man< 
ifested  in  appUoalkm  to  eome  matter,  Lo^c  postolate*  to  employ  any  matter  in 
ill  exampleti 

(January  1850.) 

That  we  may  be  allowed  to  translate  into  logical  langtiago  the  rhetorical  ex- 
premioni  of  or&aiy  speech.  Thus  the  Exceptive  and  limitative  propoa- 
tioaein  which  the  predicate  and  robjeet  are  prettoaigneted,  are  to  be  rendered 


(May  1850.) 

At  Irfigio  ii  a  Amdi  edeMC,  md  pivAMne  to  deBOMtiile  by  abebaet  fti^ 
wiil«,  we  ehoald  know,  therelbre,  nodiiag  ti  the  .nolioiw  and  their  relatkme 
except  tatfaxAt  of  the  piopontioiM.  This  inmliea  the  neoemitj  of  overtly  qnanr 
tifying  the  predieaftei 


iBsev^Oi, 
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m. — QcAmviCATioK  OF  Pkedicatb,  —  Tmmediazb  iHTSBBxoa,— Coir% 

■ 

(8m  pik  m»  18ft.) 

We  now  proceed  to  what  has  been  usually  treated  under  the  relation  of 
Propositions,  and  previously  to  the  matt-er  of  Inference  altogether,  but  whu-h  I 
think  if  would  be  more  correct  to  consider  as  a  spoci'"'  of  Inference,  or  ilea- 
soniug,  or  Argumentation,  than  as  merely  a  preparatory  doctrine.  For  ia  so 
&r  ii  l]iMe  idatknf  xi  Prajpotitiottt  mmnt  m,  one  1)dng  given,  to  edoM 
from  it  another,— dilf  is  mwiifteriy  an  tnftrence  or  reMooing.  Why  it  hoe 
not  altraye  been  oonsidered  in  tine  lii^t  io  evident  The  inference  is  iinnudi- 
ate  ;  that  is,  the  conclusion  or  second  proposition  ia  neceasiti^edf  direct ly  and 
withotrt  a  medium,  by  the  first.  There  are  only  two  propositions  and  two 
notions  in  this  species  of  ar^mentation ;  and  tlie  logicians  have  in  general 
limited  reaaomng  or  infartnce  to  a  mediate  eduction  of  one  proposition  out  of 
the  corrdation  of  two  odiei^  and  have  tiine  always  supposed  the  necessity  of 
dnee  terms  or  collated  notioni. 

Bnt  they  have  not  only  been,  mdl  i^W  anceptions,  unsystematic  in  their 
cedurc,  they  have  all  of  them  (if  I  am  not  myself  mistaken)  been  ftmdanwn- 
tally  erroneous  in  tlioir  r"lative  doctrine. 

There  axo  vanous  Immediate  Inferences  of  one  propo«!tion  from  another. 
Of  tiicsc  some  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the  lugiciauis ;  whilst  what  they 
toaoh  in  regard  to  Aooe  which  they  do  coniider,  appems  to  ma  atvariaaeetrilh 
Ihetrnth. 

I  lihcill  make  no  previous  enumeration  of  all  the  ponible  Opecies  of  Immedi- 
ate Inference  ;  but  shall  take  them  up  in  this  onler :  I  shall  con^itler,  1*,  Those 
which  have  been  considered  bv  t)it»  logicians  ;  an<l,  2  ',  Thfi-r  which  )inv'>  not 
And  iti  treating  of  th^  liritt  group,  i  t>tutll  ])rcliu.-u  wliat  I  ihiuk  thts  true  doctrine 
by  a  view  of  that  which  you  will  find  in  logical  books. 

The  firrt  of  theoe  is  ConMrmm.  When,  in  a  tategorical  proposition  (for  to 
ttia  wo  now  fimit  oar  c(MMideration),tlw  Subject  and  Predicate  are  tranopooeii 
fliat  iOi  the  notion  wliich  was  previously  the  subject  hecomes  the  predicate^  sad 
the  notion  which  was  pre^iou.<lly  the  predicate  becomes  the  subject,  tlie  propo- 
sition is  said  to  he  converted.*  The  proposition  given,  and  its  product,  arc 
together  called  ih«  j'udkia  eonoeraa,  or  prvprnilione.*  coiiversce,  whieh  1  bhall  not 
attempt  to  render  into  English.  The  relation  itself  in  which  the  two  judgments 
Stand,  u  called  eoiwerriony  reciprociUion,  transpositiont  and  cboerdanj 
(eonvetdot  reeiproaUbt  trem^totUht  €bt>enio). 


1  Appendix  III.,  {torn  p.  614  to  p.  627,  wm 
wually  deiivarsd  try  tbo  antlioresaLseian, 

BUpplviiK  iitary  to  lhedO0tljlM  Ot  COUVUShm 
Ufiveu  p.  186.  — £o. 

s  (IMIiiltloiit  of  oonvcfiloB  In  gtimsl. 

'Amicttfiopri  tariv  laoffrpotpfi  tii,  riiil(>i)i>- 
nvu  (or  AmmoQiiu},  Jjt  An.  /V,  L  c.  2,  £  11  b. 
0O  lU||0BlllHM,  i»Am.Pr.  U9.%t9h. 

Ationvmii-,  /)'  ^^1///  „i         f.  42  h  n,Mri- 


Kxrik  rein  Spovt  Mm^if  Ti^i»4imt, 
/ttrk  TtS  vmmK^ttw*   Alvxaadcr,  Jh  In. 

/V.  j,  c.  4,  t.  I'l  l>.  iSiT  the  mine  in  different 
word*,  by  rblluponus  (Arain<»oias)|  bt  Am, 
IV.  1. 0.  t,  e  11  b.,  and  ooftM  fttm  hfn 

MaL'ciitiiiu-,  Lt  An.  fV.,  f  3  b.  Tf.  T^oftTiiu*, 
Optra,  IntrodtKtit  ad  Sj/Uogittnc*t  p.  674.  We> 
K^taf  111  Gftforti  AiufMtttjfi^  fUf*  4^niS^^« 
(circa  laOO).  L.  v.,  c  12,  y.  P&l.  NiBlpbOiai 
BlfinWM,  ^U.  Log.,  0. 81,  p.  221.J 
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The  original  or  given  propositiou  k  called  the  Converse,  or  Converted^  some- 
tuBW  die  PrtEjaceno,  Ju^^mmi  (JucBeium,  or  proposition  oonoawM^  ecmiNVM, 
pf^ftie9n$)f  the  oiber,  that  ialo  wtisk  tiift  fint  is  converled, »  oaltod  tfie  Cm- 
v»Hng^  and  sometimes  the  Subjaeentt  Judgment  ( propotiAt,  or  jud.  comttfrttoM, 

stthjnrpns).  It  wouhl  be  better  to  call  the  former  the  Convertend  (pr.  contw-. 
tendaj,  the  latter  t!ip  <"/>rnvry"  ( pr.  conirrsa).    This  language  I  shall  use.* 

Such  is  the  do(  trine  toui  hing  Couver^iiou  taujrlit  even  to  the  present  day. 
This  in  my  view  'a  beset  with  errors ;  but  all  these  errors  origiuale  in  two,  as 
tfme  twoan  Mtber  Uib  canae  or  the  occarioii  of  every  oilier. 

The  Fiiat  cardinal  enrar  is,— That  the  qoaatitiee  are  nol  eonvertod  irith  the 
qoaatified  terms.  For  the  real  terms  coaqpaied  i&  the  Convertend,  and  vlueik, 
of  r-onrse,  ought  to  reiipjufar  without  chanpc,  except  of  place,  in  the  Converse, 
art>  not  the  nak«  <l,  but  the  quantified  term*.  This  ii  evident  fiom  the  follow^ 
ing  cousidurationi^ : 

1%  The  Terms  of  a  Propoation  are  only  terms  as  they  are  terms  of  relation ; 
and  tiie  rebtkm  here  is  the  relatioii  of  eomparisra. 

As  the  PkoporitKnial  Tanns  are  t^nw  of  campariaon,  so  Aaj  are  only 

compared  as  QuantitieSf  —  quantitiet  relalivo  to  eat^  other.  An  Affirmative 
Proposition  is  simply  the  declaration  of  an  equation,  a  Ne;^ativc  Proposition -is 
simply  the  declaration  of  a  n  ->n  *'(jaation,  of  its  tcn^i  ,  T  >  '  han^re,  therefore, 
the  quantity  of  either,  or  ot  both  Subject  and  Predicate,  is  to  change  their  cor^ 
xdation,  —  the  point  of  comparison  ;  and  to  exchange  their  quantities,  if  dif- 
ftraat,  mmld  be  to  invert  Ae  tenninal  interdependence;  that  Is,  to  make  the 
less  the  freaier,  and  the  greater  lihe  less. 

S*',  The  Quantity  of  the  Proposition  in  Conversion  remuns  always  the  same ; 
that  is,  the  aljsolutc  quantity  of  the  Convt'i-sc  nnist  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
the  Coavertend.  It  was  only  irom  overlookii^  the  quantity  of  the  predicate 


lass^Mi.— m. 

tHasMS  flir  ta*  two  propMlttou  in  Coavw^ 
Shm. 

L  KaiM  for  tbe  two  eorrdatlre  propoaL 
ttoes  —  Ceevem,  Twesten,  Logik,  f  87,  Ooai> 
tnpot-ita,  LJ.  ibid. 

II.  OrigitiAl,  or  Given  Proposition, 
m)  4  'p«iryoip4f>e,  rpiMfubnh  krrtnpt^ 

fittni  vpSraffis  —  Cf    Strlfjdlui   Jh  Mb' 
kauhtk.  Ent.  DiaU^  L.  IL,  p.  68L 
'AMWT^f^s^mi  «]fww<Hf ,  Thilapomi, 

(quoted  by  Wfj^fli'ii,  I.  c  ) 

b)  Convsns  (»  Coavertendu)  vulf  o.  Seotos, 
l^maUama  im  Am,  fVfar.,  f.  q.  It.  Corvtetts, 

Instil.  /'All',,  I,  510     Kichter,  Dt  Conmsionr, 

ViO.  UaiK  ll«g<kl>.  Baaing«rten,  Logiea, 

im.  mrkhrJbutt.       tku,  ^  m,  p.  i89. 

C)  ConverUbilis  (raro). 

di  C«avMnMM,  Micraeliiu,  Ltx.  PUL  v.  Gm- 
TwwiM,  t*gik,  t  87.  AaUwd— 

S,  ofus  /.  c.    Stripcliuv  :  r 

c)  i'nqaeeiifl,  Sdwihler,  Operm  Logka  Dt  Pnp- 
milhmnmt,  Tmm  UL  «.  x.  pu  419. 

f)  r  1  ..Mill.   Alirich,    Cmp.,   L.   1.   c.  2, 
Wliat«ljr,  L«fte,  p.  08.  FropwUio  expoaita 


or  szpoBeoB,  quite  diflbreatss  itied  by  Lofl- 
sfauH,    Sebeglcios,  Jb  Jritt.  Org.  162  (and 

above,  p  ISO. ) 

g)  CoQvuteoda,  Corrians,  toe.  eit.  fiii^tnr, 

h)  Coiitraponcri!",  Twesten,  Jblrt. 

i)  Prior,  BoetUiu,  Dt  l^Uog,  CaUg.  L.  I.  0^ 
WB,  pk  S86. 

k)  rriiioi))iiim,  Darjeii,  Via  ad  VMMlMI||tMi 
III.  I'roduct  of  CoDvusioD, 
hrfwrft^mmu  Bst8Mig«llas,l0(;cAL 

b '  f 111 t;rt«;nf,  Saljacono,  Scoluj*,  Quaftionrf, 
In  An.  Priar.,  L  8, 24,  f-  276, <(  patsim.  Knig, 
MMgUi%  f  SB,  pi.  SflC,  and  IsftMnM  te  gsnsiaL 

c)  Converra,  lioidiiuh,  Op,tu,  Jntrod.atl  Si/H., 
pp.  675  el  **q.,  687  n  ttq. ;  UelaacbtboD,  Er- 
■nwiM.  1..  M.  p^  cn,aad  StrifftUiM,  Ita. 

-Micmoliiin,  l.rj    Phil.,  V.  Convfraio.  Xi>id- 

iu«,  Logka  Rftofnita,  p.  283,  uyt  that  tbe 
fln*  ebiMM  SMie  pvotaMjr  U  salkd  €<»• 
vPTtiii':!-,  or  OsDffSrtmdai aid  lha sssvnd 

4)  (ToBvsiwne,  Twcrtso^  Ittt  cftv 

e)  Coi)trni>osituin,  /./.  ibid. 

fjCoMbuio,  Duim,  Fia  ad  r«iMi««|  { 284 
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(the  second  error  to  which  we  shall  immediately  advert)  that  two  propositions, 
ezactlj  equaj  in  quantity,  in  ftiet  the  mne  proposition,  perhaps,  transposed, 
were  called  tke  one  tmAwrw^the  otlierpartfnrfbr»by  eulodvenlerei^  to  the 
qoratit^  of  the  mbject 

4',  Yet  was  it  of  no  con8e<|«ence,  in  a  logical  point  of  riew,  which  of  the 
notions  collated  were  Siilj(«ct  or  Predicate;  and  their  comparison,  with  the 
con'«<v^u«nt  declaration  of  their  mutual  inconcln?ion  or  exclusion,  that  is,  of  af- 
firmation or  n(^;ation,  of  no  more  real  difference  than  the  ajistiitious,  — London 
i$ fnar  kwutred  mUm  dxntwifnm  JB^Sni^f/h,  — Edb^gh  w  f&tr  hmdrtdmSm 
Atmt/hm  London.  In  hett  theogli  log^eiaiu  have  been  in  me  to  place  the 
■nbject  ftrat,  the  predicate  hut,  in  their  examples  of  propositions,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  in  ordinary  language,  where,  indeed,  it  is  frequently  even  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  which  the  (letermtTiinjj  and  which  the  dotermined  notion. 
Out  of  logical  luwikji.  f  lu'  ]  11  iicatc  is  found  almost  as  frequently  before  a<  allcr 
the  subject,  and  this  lu  all  languages.  You  recollect  the  first  words  of  the 
Unr  Olympiad  of  FIndar,  "Af^irroy  fiir  es«/>,**  Beat  Is  water;*'  and  die  Volgale 
(I  torgBt  how  it  ia  rendered  in  oar  Englirii  trandation)  hM»  ■'Magna  eat  vw- 
itaa,  et  pnavalebit.''*  Alluding  to  the  Bible,  let  us  turn  np  any  Concordance 
under  any  adjective  title,  and  wo  shall  obtain  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  As 
the  adjective  great ^  ma has  last  occurred,  let  us  refer  to  Cnulcn  under  that 
simple  title.  Here,  in  glancing  it  over,  I  find  —  "  (ireat  is  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  —  Great  is  the  Lord  and  greatly  to  be  praised  —  Great  is  our  God  — 
Great  are  thj  worka^  Great  ia  the  Holjr  One  of  Itrael Great  ihall  he  fho 
peace  of  thy  duldren  ~  Great  is  thy-  lUdtfulncM  —  Great  ii  Diana  of  tfw 
X^heaiana  —  Great  is  my  boldnen  Great  la  my  ijkurying—^  Great  la  the 
mystery  of  godlincs:',"  etc 

The  line  of  Juvenal, 

*' NobfUtaa  Mia  est  atque  naiea  Tfrtaa,** 

is  a  good  instance  of  the  pre  dicate  being  placed  first. 

The  Sc»coml  cardinal  error  of  the  If^cian.s  is,  the  not  considering  that  die 
Predicate  hsm  always  a  quantity  in  thought,  a^i  much  as  the  Subject ;  ahhonjrh 
this  quantity  be  frequently  not  explicitly  enounced,  as  unnecessary  in  thti  coiu- 
non  employment  of  language ;  finr  the  detannining  notion  or  predicate  heing 
alwaya  l^btm^  aa  at  least  adequate  to»  or  eo&ctensite  with,  the  snhjeet  or  da> 
termincd  notion,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  express  this,  and  langnage  teada  erer 
to  eiitle  what  may  safely  be  omitted.  But  this  necessity  recurs  the  moment 
that,  by  conversion,  the  predicate  becomes  the  stjbjp<'t  of  the  j)rop(>sition  ;  and 
to  omit  its  forumi  statement  is  to  de<rrade  Logic  from  the  sct(>nce  of  Uie  noces- 
sities  of  thought,  to  an  idle  subsidiary  of  the  ambiguities  of  speech.  An  un- 
hiasied  conaideratiott  of  the  anhpeot  will,  I  ana  oonAilBol,  oonrinee  jom  that 
tiiis  view  is  correct 

1^,  That  tlie  predicate  is  as  extensive  as  the  sobject  is  eaailj  shown.  Take 
the  propontkm, — AU  ommid  U  mant     M  atiimaU  tarn  mm.  This  we  are 

1  JlI.Eidt«slv.41t  "MagBE  wtveritMet  iv.  41),  "Greatiitiatlitandnagbliratafaali 
tmvatot**  XathaB^idivanlcNiiLEwinui   thinft."— Ed. 
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amwaow  If  aland,  dRm^  iro  «k»  li«  Bodoo  or 

ftr  it  dOQt  not  mend  the  matter  to  nj',  —  AU  animal  is  all  man,  or,  AU  an  mala 
are  all  men.  AW-  feel  it  to  he  equally  absuitl  as  If  wo  said, — '  AU  mnn  in  all 
anmal,  or,  All  mtn  are  all  (Uiimdls.  Here  we  are  awam  that  tli.*  *ul)ject  and 
predicaid  cauuot  be  made  coexufmive.  If  we  would  get  rid  oi  tim  absurdity, 
we  briqg  the  feivo  notiou  iafeo  ooditennoot  by  restrictlug  tbe  irfdor*  If  we  say, 
—  Jim  «i  «mMNiI  (Homo  ett  ammid)^  we  tliiiik,  tiboti|^  we  do  nol  overtlf 
enounce  it,  AU  man  tt  aannalL  And  whet  do  we  meu  hove  by  animal  f  We 
do  not  think,  —  All^  but  Some,  animal.  And  then  we  Cin  neke  thb  indiffex^ 
ently  either  siiliject  or  prtdiratr.  AVo  ean  think,  —  we  can  say,  Siome  animal 
is  mnn.  that  is.  .Sc);/ia  or  AU  Man;  and,  e  c(m»en»f — Man  (some  os  all)  it 
aniimlf  viz.,  mme  amtnoL 

It  diet  eppeen  Hut  there  h  •  neeewily  in  all  oaaei  ftr  tUnking  the  piedicaie, 
at  leait,  a*  exteulire  aa  liie  sntjeet  WheHherit  be  aliM4ntal]r,tliatis,otttof 
telalioB,  moie  extenave,  is  generally  of  no  conaeqaeaoe;  and  benoe  the 
oommon  reticence  of  common  languag:c,  which  never  expresses  more  than 
cnn  be  nnderrtood, —  which  always,  in  £Kt,  for  the  aake  oC  brevi^,  atraina  at 

2"^,  But,  in  fact,  ordinary  language  quantifu'ii  tlie  Predicate  so  often  as  tliiit 
detennlnatbn  heeoniea  the  smallett  import.  Tbia  it  doea  Erectly,  by  adding 
otf,  tamt,  or  their  equiyalent  predeatgnatiooa,  to  the  predicate;  or  tt  aeoonkp 
plisbes  the  same  end  indirectly,  in  an  exceptive  or  limitative  form. 

»)  Directly,  —  as  Peter,  John,  Jamet,  etc,  an  all  Ike  AfOttte$ — Mgreurfj 
Ventu,  etc.,  are  all  Uie  planets. 

1>)  But  thi<<  ifl  more  frequunfly  aceouip]i:»l)ed  indirectly,  by  the  equipuUeut 
forms  of  Litmlation  or  Inclusion,  and  Exception.^ 

For  wtample,  by  the  lunitatiTe  designationa,  alone  or  on^y,  we  say, —  God 
oione  k  good,  which  b  equivalent  to  aaying,  -~  God  tt  idl  good,  that  ia,  God  u 
all  that  is  good;  Virtue  is  the  onhj  uohiliiy,  that  is,  Virtue  is  all  nMe,  that  is,  off 
Ito  i$  nobU.*  The  fltymbob  of  the  Catholic  and  Fhitestant  divinona  of  Chria- 


t  Ttv  iho  Trvn-klfin*  thiii  i«  chIImI  slmplj  Ex' 
tiusion,  atiii  (Im!  ^rticlM,  tantttm,  etc.,  partie- 
mbt,  tzdmtita.  Tbia,  I  tbiuk,  ia  Inaccurate; 
for  it  h  inelofiion,  limited  by  an  exclusion, 
that  i«  meant.  —  [See  Sclieiblcr,  Optra  Logiea^ 
P.  lit.  c  vli.  tit  8.  p.  467  el  M9.] 

9  (February  1860.)  Ou  the  Indireet  Predes- 
Ignation  of  the  Predicate  by  what  are  called 

Tftmm  of  the  partksles. 
Latin,  —  «Niu,  Hmictu,  unit*;  $0bu,  uimm^ 
SttmrnrngJo,  lantum,  tanlummodo;  duntamt; 

Enifllsh,  —  (MM,  «M/y,  alent.  ^3-ffiijfai%^  prw 
aiHtav  imM^  ttlM^  m^^h.  aattkuur  hut^  mmt  aaMBit. 
■Oftff  wilt. 

1.  Those  parlieles  annexed  to  the  .'^uhjoct 
inmkaifPMt*  the  rredieate  unlverMlIy,  or  to 
Hi  wliQh  iM>ai>t,  daaytPK  tta  paitioaiarity  or 


•ut)}ret  alone.  A*,  Man  alone  philotophixts 
{though  not  all  Uu].  Tk*  dog  alone  bark*,  or, 
dogs  alont  bark  (thonith  aonic  do  not).  Mam 
on/y  it  rationai,  or,  No  animal  but  man  is  ra- 
tional. Nothing  but  rational  it  ritiUe.  Of  mn- 
Mrfaf  tkingt  thtre  it  nothing  living  {but)  nat 
ofgmtized,  and  nothing  organiztd  not  living, 
Qod  atoM  it  $0  bt  m?ortkipp*d.  God  it  tht 
aAwli. ••Hit dMitf ai^ManUk  ahtna  MManlit 
mtehd. 

n.  Annexed  to  the  Predicate,  they  limK 
tb«  mil^t  to  ttl«  predicate,  but  do  not  deflt>« 
ita  quantity,  or  exclude  from  It  Otbsr  sob* 
Jects.  At,  Peter  only  plays.  f%»  taawtmtmtS 
art  only  two.   John  drinkt  only  teatrr. 

III.  Sometimes  tlie  paxtkJw  iol*,  mMf^ 
sktgk,  tlone,  only,  etc.,  ar«  aiinexed  to  tlM 
l'r<  <lic:ite  as  a  predcRifni>tion  tantamount  to 
all.  Aa,  Oad  i$  tin  Wnflt,  —  on',  —  alnm>,  — 
awi^, — lathiaim,  —  artniMli,  wl^f€t  of  itotM^*. 

On  the  lelaHqn  af  Kadaaty  pnpottiOM 
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ti.iiiify  m  ly  afTotfl  iii  a  logical  illustration  of  the  point  Tlie  CathoBcs  say,— 
Faitft.  //'-/.'  ,  and  iJharlty  alone  jwtify ;  that  is,  the  three  heavenly  i-iriuf  .t  (of/rfher 
are  fill  jtis/ijt/hif/,  that  hy  nil  (hnt  justifies:  omne  Jnnfijirana,  jmfnm  /(tcltus.  The 
Proleslaiils  say,  —  Failh  alone  jmtijiest ;  that  is,  Failh^  which  thoy  liold  (o  com- 
prise the  other  two  virtues,  u  all  just{fyingt  that  is,  all  thai  Jmlijics  ;  omne  Jvu^ 
/team.  In  eHlMr  etae,  if  we  tnuiilate  tbe  watehvonb  into  logicid  aimpUct^, 
thtt  procKeale  appean  pradaiignatad. 

Of  animals  man  aione  i»  rational ;  that  is,  Man  is  all  rational  animA  Whai  it 
rational  hi  alone  or  only  risible;  that  is,  All  rational  Is  all  mf&fe,  etc. 

1  now  pass  on  to  the  Exceptive  Forai.  To  take  the  motto  ovtrhcafi,  —  *'On 
earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  vciAn"  What  doea  this  mean  V  It  means, 
Man — is — all  earthly  greaL  —  Homo — esf — oamaai^iaiifema^  AttdAa 
/  aeeond  danaa — "  In  man  tfiare  la  noUung  groat  bat  ndnd*—  in  Eke  niannar 
givaa  aa  ita  logical  eqoipollflnt-^  IM — at — nB  jkanoni^frMly  tbat  la,  nA  fief 
It^mtfrnauni.  (Ifent  aileamtfinc^^miaiAwMmian.)^ 


to  th(w  in  which  the  piriUcate  it  prcderif;- 
DStt^d,  K«  Titius,  Ar*  Cogttandi,  o.  vi.  H  6^ 
m>  Holinuui,  JMmiiiM*  BuHmaiii,  i  4Th. 

Kn-n.  Htnrfhufk  dtr  Lofiik,  S  Dt-iodon, 
Lngiea  HfUttuta^  He  EnuMoattmUy  e.  r.  p.  66)^ 
et  $tq.  Kaokermaiiii,  SpsUmu  Lugkm,  Ub.  ilL» 

e.  n.  rv'm,  t,  i.  p.  7fi3. 

The  duvlriuc  held  by  tbe  iogiciaiia  m  to  the 
MMlMtilMI  fradiratiaitf  miklimm  t^jtetum^  and 
txcluttim  signutn,  in  erroneous.  See  Scheibler, 
Or*ra  Lfigiea,  P.  iH.  c.  tH.  tit.  8,  p.  467  et  f^. 
J»e.  ThomasiuR,  Xtattnt.  Lo^g.,  o.  xxx  p.  07  << 
[Cf.  FooMca,  /iwni.  Dkd  ,  L.  III.  e.  23. 
For  a  dvtailtid  expocition  of  tliis  doctrine  by 
Scheibler,  eeo  below,  note  1.  —  Eo.] 

1  Vide  Scheibler,  <?pem  Laffim,  P.  iU,  c.  vIL 
pp.  456,  460,  where  his  MaiDplea,  with  tlM  OE* 
pwition  of  the  Ix^iktaWy  MMV  Iw  WfU  ««»- 
tttiltd  with  mine. 

laobaflUer,  after  referring  taftaAmi  £iiit> 
ttdin  of  the  schoolnu-n,  a«  containing  a  pro* 
poMd  MippleowBt  of  tb«  doetriass  of  Aris- 
totle. proMeda  to  expoand  tb*  Prapmsiiimm 

Erj'uni'iiUf  of  fliose  tri  iri-' >  "  RxcIuslYa 
«QUDci«Uo  est,  quae  iiabet  yitrtioulam  e«olii- 
•Itmii,  ot,  AiMs  lioBo  «tt  rsif  ODlllS.  .  .  . 
roirn  (•\cIll^iv;l■  t^'iiunotatiooei  aunt  dupHcw 
gcueria.  Alts  sunt  exoluaivie  pnedicali :  alia 
txalasiva  ral^aoti;  Ihm  est.  In  alib  paiHiMla 

cxclurivn  excliiilif  u  siiliji'cti).  in  aliis  cxctiulit 
ai>rii;diaato,  reluti  lueo  propoaiUo  exclusiva 
m:  Ikus  uuotm  *tt  imwumilU,  JbtqM  ax- 
cluslva  a  snhjcclo.  hoc  i^^'iisn,  ]>saitantuni.  ot 
sou  twoto  vel  lapia,  etc.  *  •  .  •  Omues 
pnpoiitloDes  exelodm  amUpM  tuit,  ai 
habeant  particulam  exclosivam.  po^t  xtibjec- 
tum  propo«itionJa,  ant*  viacalara,  ut  erat  in 
pffoporfto  «KMBpl4k  CaraotaatMa  propodtl* 
oiifv- «  xciuslsx  nta  ambi^jultjite,  si  vel  exoln- 
rtva  particuia,  ponmtur  ante  inl^)eotu»  fsu^ 


onitionis,  vol  ptfnm  wqnntnr  Cf»ptiTnm  TbI 
enim  ludtcaturwsw  propoeltlo  exclueiva  »ub- 
Jeoti,  at,  sstat  kmm  4i»timit.  Bla  awleai  !•« 

dicator,  eeee  prnporiHo  pxcln^h  n  pni  'ltrnti, 
ut,  Saeratfttnta  Navi  Tfitamtnli  iu»i  .  ./  r  ,»n 
dti».    P'fliciimmtm  teuUum  </renn." 

SclieibliT  then  pmcmln  lo  tjivc  the  fnllovr- 
iug  geucrul  aud  i>pvciiil  rult«  of  JLjuttiaiiuu : 

•'I.  Geueraliter  tensttdm  Mt,  §md  eUur 
Mint  arpomrnda  txthmtm  a  fnMssi»t  St  afil^ 
mlutitxt  a  m^f*€t0, 

itamtkt. 

**  If  I.  Ownrff  fxtbitita  resolvilur  in  thuu  «tM> 
plters,  all  Tarn  nffirmatam,  aUeram  mgaiaiH, 
ASqm  hoo  sal  qaae  dkitar,  qaoe 

mbbIi  csntaslvailt  bjpotlMlloai  Hypothettaa 
enim  proporilio  eet  que  incladit  duaa  alias  in 
Tlitata,  Td  dkvositione  sua.  Valati  kao, 
Mar  Asms  «tf  flfwfi<,  Kqolralal  Ml  e«k 
bos.  Homo  t»t  rationalii,  et  </votJ  turn  ttt  Aemc, 
MMMiratMiaafa.  £t  in  ipeois»  AuKa  Ml 
9t/tioMi&Sm  AbnSa  mmi  sil  MftsnaiKitk  •  •  •  # 
Atqoe  \\x  dua^  proposition  lat  rocnntar  mpe- 
wniH,  sicttt  prqpoatlio  taclusira  dtottar  •» 
fmtbOis, 

"  Sijeciak-M  aut(*m  regular  explicandi  exclu- 
sivBs  suat  octo:  aioat  «t  o^o  sunt  geaaia 
loenHflmun  caulnrlvarmi. 

"  I.  Propotitio  txcbuivfi  univrrMlis  ajfirma- 
ttca,  cvjtu  uguwm  non  nt^atm,  at,  Tantum 
tHmlt  AsOTS  mrif«  cxpoMftar  sio,  OnalS  Asms 

eurrit,  rt  nihil  nliml  itli  homuf   •-iimt.  ViKafi 

Bol«t  lueo  ejipoaitio  FAncB,  quia  prior  ^us 
pan  «8C  nniT«i«alls  aflrMativa.  4)«a4  aatak 

A.    F.t,  Blter.T  (tars  ot  uiiivcrvalic  ix'^uliva^ 

quod  iadioat  in  po«teriorl  qrllaba  lltera 
«IL  ^parfrts  farffrwtotfs.  nrf  fcJtfWm  ^ 

fimuUivn^  in  <fuii  sii^um  non  ntgatur,  ut  Skl^ 

km  Amm  atnit,  ezponitor  sio,  J£rm«  (vrfi^sf 
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Wc  ougbt,  bdeedt  as  a  ooroUar>-  of  tbc  postulate  already  stated,  to  xaqoim 

to  be  allowed  to  translate  into  equivalt'iit  logical  tt'mis  the  rlietorlcal  cnotince- 
meat  of  c  ouuuoa  Bpcecb.  W'e  should  not  ilo  as  tlie  logicians  have  been  wont, 
—  iatrtniuce  and  deal  with  these  in  their  grammatical  integrity ;  lor  this  would 
be  to  swell  out  and  deform  our  science  with  mere  j^i  ammatical  accidents ;  asA 
to  muk  fiMTtuitoitt  accraiQeiicei  tbe  ftnaidable  vo1iiiim»  enpecially  of  tha  oldar 
Logics,  ia  mainly  owiog.  lB6ct,aJaigBpwportiooof  thaadiniMlipqfa^ 
mercl)  grammaticaL 

3^,  The  whole  doetrine  of  the  non-qnantifieatlon  of  the  predicate  is  only 
another  example  of  thf^  pn?-iivo  «ei{uacity  of  the  loi^ii-inns  They  foUow  olx-di- 
ently  in  the  footsteps  ol  tiieir  great  luaskir.  We  owe  this  dix'trine  and  its  pi-uva- 
leace  to  the  precept  and  authority  of  Aristotle.  He  prohibits  once  and  agun  the 
Miiwiatinn  of  the  anlvoiaal  pffodeaigoation  totha  piedicata.  Fcrwby,  beaajs^ 
aocb  predeafgpatkm  wooid  render  tbe  propoatioa  absoid;  giving  as  his  only  exam- 
ple and  proof  of  aU  fhis,  the  judgment  — All  man  is  all  animaL  Tins,  however, 
is  only  valid  as  a  refutation  of  the  ridiculous  doctrine,  held  by  no  onf\  that  any 
predicate  may  be  univcr:sally  quantified  ;  for,  to  employ  his  own  example,  what 
absurdity  in  there  in  saying  that  aome  animal  t.<  nil  hian  .'  Yet  thi^  noa^nae 
(be  it  i^kcn  with  all  reverence  of  the  Stagirite)  han  iuipoaed  the  precept  om 
the  syatama  of  Logic  down  to  tbe  preaont  day.  Neverthdeaa,  il  conld  be  abown 
by  a  ckmd  of  instaneea  fiom  the  Analolelic  writtngt  themselves,  that  this  mie  ia 
invalid;  nay,  Aristotle's  own  doctrine  of  Induction,  which  is  far  more  correct 
than  that  usually  taught,  proceeds  upon  the  silent  abolition  of  the  erroneous 
canon.  The  doctrine  of  the  logicians  is,  then-fore,  founded  on  a  lilunder; 
which  b  only  doubled  by  the  usual  averment  that  tlie  predicate,  ia  what  are 
technically  called  rte^noeal  propositions^  is  taken  nniversally  vi  motenuM  and 

not  01  foffMMm 

But.  4*^,  The  non-quantification  of  the  predicate  in  Ihonght  b  |^Ten  up  by 
tli^  I  .'icians  themselves,  but  only  in  certain  cases  where  they  were  forced  to 
admit,  and  to  the  amount  which  they  could  not  posstbly  deny.  Ihe  predicate^ 


mm  nh'nrf    kmkm  fwHk.  Toeatar  h«o  «x- 

positto  timtL 

mff^tUT,  unit  rrlfiHx  )i-i;<itifn,  lit.  Tiiiitunl  nvUui 

homo  tmrnt,  expotittur  t>ic,  Nmlbu  koma  atrrit, 
VAX. 

"  IV.  Exdusiva  ewjut  Mfnirm  imn  mefotwr  pat' 

UNI  twrit,  txpoaitwr  sie,  U»mc  n&n  omit, 
rt  fmtdt^t  aliud  ab  homm*  eurrit,  vocatur 
•  Storaz. 

"  Y.  Jirrfiiw'w,  in  qua  $igmmm  mgailiv,  ^gir- 
mHttm  «l  utdvertaiif,  ut,  JVba  lamtmm  omfda 
Amm  mrri/,  ex]X)iiietir  ric,  Omnis  homo  rNm't, 
it  iiHfmod  tbud  ah  i^wiiiiin  e«rrii,  voeaiar 
Cxmm. 

"VI.  h  qua  Mignnm  negatwr,  rxisUns  wnirrr^ 
mii»  ^tbmmUr^  nt,  Norn  umttim  mrnUat  kam» 
mritf  ate  taponltur,  Jfaftii  Imp*  cmrU^  m 


ah-rrri^  olM  dh  kimint  mtm  mrrti,  trosalw 

FtClT. 

VII.  Crc/iMiea,  in  qua  tifnum  Mftnw,  «(• 

intfns  pnnkuhirh  nffrrmatitn^  ut,  Non  tamtwm 
cUiqutt  homo  rmrrit,  expotitur  blc,  Aliquis  homa 

"VIII.  Ntgativa  partieKkmM  txcltuiva  prop- 
otUionts,  a|^«%aM  mgnav,  nt,  Non  tantum 
aliquis  homo  non  evm't,  exponitur  tie,  Mifi»l$ 
homo  non  atrrit,  et  atiqnid  alimd  alb  homkt*  Mlt 
rumt,  voc«tar  Nobis. 

"  Difl^renlia  nutem  proposition^  •xdnsine 
et  exeepHvK  est  eriden*.  Nempe  exolwlvft 
pntdkatam  vcDdicat  anl  eubjccto,  aiit  a  aab> 
Jaeto  caoladK  alia  ptvdteata,  ut,  Soitu  Skm 
hmuam.  X]c«epHT««MMi«latalt«af?«rMl* 
•ubjeetum,  iiidiciitqut-  Bliqiild  CDiitincri  ^ub 
Mo  siiivcrMU,  d«i  quo  boo  dioator  pnedioa- 
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Ibfljf  onuftMi  if  ipitaliflBd  hf  ptrdndufilgr  In  affinnative,  hy  vnivieinlity  in  nega* 
dve,  propositions.   But  why  the  qaantificatioD,  fonnal  quantifioitiaa,  ihonld 

be  thus  restricted  in  thought,  they  furnish  us  with  no  valid  reason. 

To  these  two  t'rrois  I  mipht  jx?rhaps  add,  as  a  thiixl,  the  confurfort  and  per- 
plexity arisiDg  Iram  the  alUsuipt  of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians  to  deal  with  in- 
Mnite  (or,  w  I  would  etB  dieiii,  imlciUjnate)  tenns,  inatoid  of  trestiag  ftmm 
Krely  ai  Ycrfcri  clKpieg,  to  be  ffljod  tip  in  tiw  timmwimi  before  being  iqgicaBy 
evuidcrcd  ;  and  I  might  abo  add,  M  a  fourth,  the  addiiioiiil  oomplentj  aad 
perplexity  introdueed  into  tho  science  hy  viewing^  propositions,  likewise^  M 
affected  by  the  lour  or  six  modalities.    But  to  these  I  shall  ool.  advert 

These  are  the  two  principal  errors  wliii-h  have  involved  our  tri'stpmsof  Ixj«ie 
in  confusion,  and  prevented  their  evolution  in  simplicity,  haruwuy,  and  com- 
pleteoew;— irindi  bftvecoodemmd  dieai  tobili  and  fl'ngiaento  of  Ae  adeaoe, 
tmA  Ibr  theie  bill  and  flagmenti  bave  nade  4  load  of  nlet  and  ajoiepdooi 
ilidiipeiuablet  to  a>md  fidliog  into  frequent  and  maniftit  abaoardity.  Tt  was  in 
reference  to  these  two  errors  chiefly  that  I  formerly  gave  you  as  a  self-evident 
Postulate  of  Lofric  —  Explicitly  to  state  what  has  Ix'cn  implir  itly  thoujrht;" 
in  other  words,  that  before  dealing  logically  with  a  proposition,  we  are  cntith'd 
to  understand  it ;  that  is,  to  ascertain  and  to  enounce  its  meaning.  This  quali- 
ieatkm  of  tiie  predieate  of  a  judgmeat  ittdeed»  only  tba  be^nniiig  of  Aa 
appUcatfoB  of  the  AntubMe;  but  we  ■hall  find  that  aft  evcty  step  it  enablea  na 
to  cast  away,  as  naden,a  mtiltitude  of  caaona,  which  at  once  disgust  the  studenti 
and,  if  not  tlic  causes,  are  at  least  the  sicms,  of  imperfection  in  the  st  iet!'"<^ 

I  venture,  then,  to  assert  that  there  is  only  one  species  of  Conversion,  and  that 
one  thorough-going  and  self-sudicienU  I  mean  Pure,  or  Sinijile  Conversion. 
The  other  species — all  are  admitted  to  be  neither  thorougli-^^otng  nor 
■nfficient — thej  are  in  ftct  only  other  logical  proooawa,  aoeidentally  ooad>nied 
wHh  a  tnunpOMtion  of  the  tat{jeet  and  predieate.  Hie  coMtrdo  per  aedden» 
of  BoetUttfl,  as  an  ampfiativc  operation,  has  no  logical  existence  ;  it  is  material 
and  precarious,  and  has  riphfeously  been  alloworl  to  drop  out  of  s<:'5ence.  Tt 
is  now  uitsrely  a  historical  curiosity.  As  a  Kestrictive  operation,  in  which  re- 
lation alone  it  still  stands  in  our  s^tems,  it  is  either  merely  fortuitous,  or 
men^j  powUe  tiirongb  a  logical  pnwoii  qnlte  diHinct  finooi  Convmion ;  I 
mean  tlMt*of  Beatrietion  or  Snbaltemation,  wbieh  will  be  soon  explained. 
Omvemo  per  eontraposidonem  is  ft  change  of  terms,— >a  mbstitntioa  of  new 
elamanlSL  and  onlv  holds  thiouali  ooutradictiona^  hoiiw  Uut  aa  nood  wkhnnt  aa 


1  [8«e  Ariftotle,  Ttpiea,  L.  li.  c.  8.  Scotat, 
BnnT5f>«,  Mendocsi,  >iIoiitIy  followlon  each 
other,  )iave  held  that  cotitni portion  1«  only 
mediate,  inftailallda,  mpirlni;  C-onstantiaf 
etc.  Wholly  wrong.  See  Arriaga.  Cunut 
FkiUtsopkitus,  D.  II.  R.  4.  p.  18.  "  Obeervao- 
dem.  wt  pwBdleias  swwcquentiaa  (per  oeatia^ 
ponitionem)  mala«  ewe  et  inttabllet,  nM  ae- 
cetiwrit  alia  propoRitio  in  antecedent!  qam 
impartit  cxisientiam  enbJectJ  coiiaeqiieBtb. 
Tvne  eoim  ftraw  ertt  «wmqimitls,  «.  g. 
Omrntt  km§  ttt  aibm  tt  nm  aUmrn  a(,Mfe 


eonstantitttn  fllamfion  pomierin  in  antrccdrntl, 
hisiiiliitiir  nii  confieqaentifi'  in  *•  viutii.  in  (jim 
iiiliil  ^it  uon  album, et  omnia  boiuosit  albui<.'' 
BQnn^^  Aitt.  JMl.  Mrt.  I*  vL  Ok  ^  p.  Cflk  ' 
—  Ed. J 

Rule  for  Finite  Pr^acentf  given. 

withtlMiiiBi^aawKleaofEaKCA  n  A), 
tbeotberievm  propodtkMniajlMMii verted 
by  ConnterpoaitioQ  under  the  Mlowliig  rale, 
— '  Let  the  terms  be  inflnitated  and  tran^poMd* 
the  pmdwIguatiOBS  mnatntaig  aa  befiore-* 

With  tbtt  two  addttls— I  ajujiytkw  oTttM 
tmeonTMtilik  pnporitku,  A  f  I,  anA  I  f 
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k  Mft  ft  kyeil  pHi«—  «t  all.  Mid  Ihm  bttn  worthily  %nored 
world.    But  let  us  now  proceed  to  see  that  Simple  Conversion,  as  I 

hurc  asfiortcd.  Is  tl)oroui:li-''oIri<'  and  .ill-stiffieiciit.  Let  us  trv  it  in  all  the 
ei<;l»t  varit'tios  of  caU'gori<  al  ]»mj)ositioiis.  liut  I  shall  leave  this  explication  to 
j'oursclves,  and  in  the  examiuatioit  will  call  lor  a  ttatemeai  of  the  simple  u<Mk- 
^WMOOf  as  ap^Ued  to  all  tke  eight  propoailiaBal  fattk 

It  tfiitt  appears  diat  oott  iMtbod  of  eooTenum  Ihm  mrj  ndvaaiag^ 
MOK  ikm  of  the  loi^eiMM.  l",  It  it  Natana;  It  is  Inparalive;  It  k 
Simple;  4%  It  it  IKrect ;  5%  It  is  Precise;  6^,  It  it  tlu>rou<^h-going :  "tVlioreet 
thfir  prcK'Pssws  are  —  X%  Unnatural ;  2".  Precarious;  S",  Complex;  4'^.  Cir- 
cuitous ;  6 Confused ;  6*,  Inadequate :  breaking  down  in  oach  ami  all  of 
their  species.  The  Greek  Logicians,  subse(|uunt  to  Aristotle,  have  well  and 
wid,  *»nn^  4rr«r  h^po^  ru,  ottnbimtoiibMtaMioivmb;  "*  tlMl 
i%  eoavenkm  it »  eoaTenioa  of  oqvel  ime  eqml;  tad  bed  liMy  attaadod 
to  fthil  priaoiplOi  they  would  ham  developed  conversion  in  itt  troo  iietQr  and 
timflkity*  Thej  woold  hofo  contHtred,  1%  That  the  elpotate  qoantily  of 


A,  the  inflnltated  propo^HtoD.t  hold  good 
irithout  the  traoBpotitimi  of  tlic  ti-rmi. 
Rule  for  Influite  PrvjmceutK  give  q. 
With  the  single  exceptiou  of  n  I  f  n  I  (dB 
M  a  M  nE  being  impo«tible),  the  otiicr  six 
may  be  converted  by  Counter- 
i  utder  ttx!  folio wiug  rale,  — '  Let  the 
tarma  be  uniofinitatcd  and  transpoecd,  tUo 
prcde«iKnation«  remaining  as  l>efure.' 

CoatisiHiOiua  is  mm  expllcitljr  •vohred  bjr 
AriMoUe  la  Mar  Amljftia,  bat  is  evolTSd 
from  his  Topirs^  L.  ii.  cc  1.  S.  uii'ji.  Dr  Inur- 
jfTctatioiu,  c.  14.  See  ConiuibneeuMa,  Ih  Arut. 
JNai.,  Jn.  M«r^  h.  I.  q.  i.  p-  STL  BaMMe, 
Iiutit.  MimarU  JhaUttieia,  L.  t.  0.  t^  p.  IB. 
BaiisnMUcius,  InstU.  lag.  L.  J,  o.  A 

flist  aplicitiy  eooanead  bf  Averroea,  ac- 
cording to  5Iuliiuifu?i  (Ki'mrniti  I.its:irfi,  L.  i. 
•»  4|  pi.  Hi*  I  saaiiot  Itiul  say  notice  of  it  ia 
Afwrots.  He  lipioras  It,  nanw  aail  tlifaif . 
It  it  ill  AiionvmiiM,  />  .Sr/.'.'.ri""",  f-  42  b.,  ia 
KiceplKutw  BkmniidAs,  Epii.  Lag.^  c.  xxxl. 
p^aii  bat  tear  bdbrs  Wm  leetMas  has  all 
tbekiixl-  of  (Joovention,  —  Simi  Ux,  Prr  Arri- 
4m$^  et  Per  OpiHUitio$um  {bUmtHUio  ad  SgUo- 
CiMiM,  p.  STB),  wbM  h«  Mils  Ar  CbmirmpMi 
tiom*m  {Dt  SpUogifiiin  niUsonro,  L  i. 
Is  ha  Um  invMitor  of  tlie  aaaus?  It 
iMtg  baft»i«  Boethlaa,  ApaMos  (la 
Cfiitury  i  Ikiji  it  as  oin'  of  the  fivt-  riptcics  of 
Cooversion,  but  (ires  it  so  name  — only  d«' 
str%«v«;  sas  Dt  AMarf.  Dttf.  Ftaf.,  L.in.pi. 

AlexumiiT,  In  Ah.  Pr..  i  c  1.  t.  10  a.  tioa 
it  as  of  propoaitloDt,  not  of  tern4,  which  ia 
tcewwisa  abaolaialjr.  VMs  PUIoponna.  £» 

An  Pr  .  I  r.  12  a  Dv  f hfin  calLHl  4i^i(rr^(>^?> 
<rhf  arruiwtu  Bo  MafenUnus,  Im  A».  tnor.. 


That  CoDtrapoaition  ia  not  prop<*r!y  Con- 
treraion  — (this  being  aapaoieaof  coiiwqueuce) 
—  an  cqui|K)llcuoe  af  pn§Mtti0aSiaetatfle" 

vtr>ion  ot  their  terms. 

Nohliu-',  Logiea  Ri^eognitaf  C.  xil.  p.  299. 
Cralittiitliori)o,  l^eira,  Hi.  c.  10,  p.  180. 
Itiiniic-s,  Itutit.  Mill,  Dial.,  L.  V.  c.  2,  p.  580. 
LuiitttcLkius,  Summa  Philotopkia,  Logica,  V.  Ih 
tract,  i.  q.  8,  p.  VA.  Herbart,  LthrOuch  dtr 
L"i:'l.  p.  78.  Bcotiii^.QufrMiem'f.  In  An.  Prior 
L.  i.  q.  K(,  f  258  b.  Chauvia,  v.  CoHtf*r$io, 
liiendooru,  Curtus  Logiem,  p.  306. 

Thut  CoIltrtlp(>^iilull  ii>  useless  and  porpleX' 
ing.    8t3«s  CUauvin,  v.  Oanv^rsio.  Arriaga, 
(hi  am,  Pkilosopkicia,  p.  18.  Titius,  jlr«  ChgU 
taniii,  c.  viii  D'Abra  (iv  Ilucoiil? 

Tot.  PkU.  Jrori.,  Lcg-ioa,  ii.  qu.  4,  p.  &ld. 
,£ufif.  JCa.XN«IL,p.m) 


1  tlMwaaMss]  |»<Nwtf  l«<ea,  a.  •!«  Vb 

222.  TIk'  following  extract  will  e.vi  'rii;i  fhe 
nature  of  this  oonrersiou.    'H  S'  iv  K^ir 


Kara^arid^  Aro^TM^ir.  Koi  Kiyrtm 
w3hn  M^cnJ^  irwrfps»»>A»lrt  iJmm 

Trit  Iv^x^*^"*^  f*^^*  ffvvitrratiivri '  oTw, 
Tir  (Udpwvos  XiM^TOi,  Tit  Afdpwvof  <H>  Aov- 
9f«H*  i4fi(  I*  dir  Ibr  rfbf  anjplM  4»rirrysf4. 
This  ao<alled  eo»tins'*>t  eonrfrsion  n  !n  fact 
BOibing  mora  tlwn  the  aMcrtion,  repeated  bjr 
nuuqr  Latia  l«|Maas,tlMtiaeoBtiDgent  i 
ter  KubeoBitriaj  | 
—  Ei».J 

eatapbOi.-] 
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the  proportion,  be  it  conTcrtend  or  convorsp.  remains  always  lilciitieal ;  2", 
That  the  several  quantities  of  the  collatcil  uotion.s  rvniain  alway-^  idi  ntirrU,  the 
ivhole  cUange  heing  the  transpoitiiioti  ot  the  ({uautihed  notioti,  wlucii  was  iu  the 
subject  place,  into  the  place  of  predicate,  aud  nice  vend, 

Aristode  and  tbe  kgiciant  were,  tbefelbre,  vrong;  1%  In  not  wamdtamg 
die  piopOHtkni  iioi|»ly  at  the  oomideaieiitf  thet  ia»  ae  die  aquatioa  or  nock-eqiuir 
doD,  of  two  compared  notions,  but,  on  the  omtreijt  conwdering  it  as  de- 
termined in  its  quantity  by  one  oF  ilioso  notions  more  than  by  the  otluT.  2", 
They  were  wrong  iu  according  too  giv.it  an  iniportanco  lo  the  notions  con- 
sidered as  propositional  terms,  that  is,  as  subject  and  prt-dic  ate,  independcndy 
t£  die  import  ol*  these  notiens  in  theaisdves.  S%  Ti^y  were  wrong  in  ao- 
eofding  too  prepondenat  •  weight  to  one  of  (heee  tenos  ofor  die  odier;  bat 
difTerendy  in  differeni  ptrte  of  tbe  lyeteui.  For  diey  were  wrongf  in  the  doo- 
trinc  of  Ju<l;nnent,  in  allowing  die  quantity  of  the  proposition  to  be  deleninBed 
excbi.sivcly  by  the  (juantlty  of  the  subjoct  tenn ;  whereas  they  were  wrong,  as 
we  shall  «h',  in  the  do'  trirn*  of  Reasoning,  in  considering  a  pyllngi-tm  a^  ex- 
clusively relative  to  the  quantity  of  the  predicate  (extension).  iSo  much  for 
the  theory  of  ConversioD.  Befbre  concluding,  I  have,  lu)wever,  to  dbsrrve,  as 
a  eorrectaoB  of  tbe  prevalaBt  ambiguity  and  Tactllation,  dial  the  two  propod^ 
doM  of  die  pyooeet  togedier  inight  be  called  die  tmuwUtU  or  cmverting  (pn^ 
jKi.'iitionea  convertenlen )  ;  and  wUlst  of  tbese  the  origiiial  proposition  b  named 
the  convrrti  iid  ( propo<iilo  rrmrertenda)^  its  product  would  obtain  tbe  dtle  of 
Cowrersf,  converted  (pmposifio  roncfrm).^ 

The  other  species  of  Immediate  Inference  will  not  detain  us  long.  Of  these, 
dwre  are  two  noticed  by  the  logicians. 

Ibe  fliat  of  tbeee,  Equ^tXkim  (aquipoUentia)^  or,  aa  1  would  (enn  H,  DoMe 
ilfi9a«K  itdeaervbig  of  btt«  mention.  It  ia  of  mere  gnmmadcal  T«If  Taney. 
Tbe  negation  of  a  negai&on  b  tantamount  to  an  affirmation.  II  U  not  wthAt  b 
manifestly  only  a  rountlabout  way  of  faying  B  is  A  .  and,  rice  versa,  we  may 
express  a  position,  if  M-e  porvcrst'ly  choose,  by  suhlating  a  snblation.  The 
immediate  inference  ot  Equipollence  is  thns  merely  the  grammatical  translation 
of  an  affirmation  into  a  doable  nation,  or  of  a  doable  negation  into  an 
affinnation.  Nothnaillut  and  imwmwmo,  for  example,  are  merely  other  gram- 
■atieal  ezpnMioni  Ibr  atiquk  w  ^miam.  So  Abamftfft  iVbtrntm^iiaai,  Abnnu^ 
guam,  etc. 

The  Latin  tongne  is  almost  peculiar  amonp  1anfniatr«»s  for  such  double  ne^ 
tives  to  express  an  affirmative.  Of  course  the  fewwliicb  have  found  their  place 
in  Logic,  instead  of  being  de»pised  or  relegated  to  Grammar,  have  been  fondly 
ooounented  on  by  tbo  iogentiity  of  tbe  adidlaftie  l<^iei^ns.  In  EngUdi,  some 
aaidiora  are  ftod  of  dib  iadireet  and  idle  way  of  spedring;  tbey  prefer  saying 
— **I  enteilain  a  not  nnfbvorable  opinion  of  sncb  a  one^"  to  saying  ^Brectly,  I 
entertain  of  him  a  favorable  opinion.    Neglecting  this,  T  jmss  on  to 

The  thinl  species  of  Immediate  Inference,  notli  c<l  by  the  logicians.  Tliis 
they  call  SufKiltrrvaiion,  but  it  may  be  more  unatnbiguou!*1y  styled  Rfsfrlrtinn. 
If  I  have  £100  at  my  credit  in  the  bank,  it  is  evident  that  I  may  draw  lur  or 
£l<k  InlilwflMiiner,if  lean  say  nnesclaiiTelylbaldl«MamaNtealhI^ 

ijBssf.]ak<-toh 
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,*Jbminmghu90mlnhitraL  ,'Jhmr«akMitk»amriMt. 

It  is  Unilat^ml.     rcstrictang  the  omnitode  or  niUTenaU^  either  of  the  Siilijeot 

or  of  till?  Prnlicate. 
Of  the  Subject — 

^Jl  MOM  il  MNM  MHMlIf 

or  the  Ftadicaie»  ai« 

atmmkuii$dlfitmg 

It  has  not  been  noticed  by  the  logicians,  that  there  is  onlj  an  inference  hj 
thh  prof  ('?s,  if  the  srmt  in  the  infemnl  jirnj  io^itlon  means  $ame  at  lemt,  that  is, 
some  not  ejicluiiive  ul  all ;  for  if  we  think  hy  I  lie  aome,  some  onltf^  that  itt,  some^ 
not  all,  so  (ar  from  there  being  any  competent  inference,  tbere  is  in  fact  a  real 
opposition.  The  ]og|d«iii»  tberalbre,  to  vmdicafee  tlieir  doetrine  of 
tioa  of  itobolteniotioo,  01^  to  have  doelored  tliil  tlM  «aNW  wm  here  in  Ao 
sense  of  some  onljf;  and  to  vindicate  their  doctrine  of  the  Inference  of  Sobol- 
teniation,  they  oujrht,  in  like  manner,  to  have  declari'd,  that  the  anme  vrm  here 
taken  in  tht»  counter  sense  of  some  at  least  It  couM  t-asily  he  shown  that 
tlte  errors  of  the  logicians  in  regard  to  Oppotition  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
Axblotio. 

Beibre  leeVing  this  proceM,  it  may  be  proper  to  oihierve  Aat  ne  veil 
eall  it»  two  propoMlimil  together  the  rtatringent  or  restrictive  (propotMmm 
ftitringemte$  y^rutrie^iom);  the  given  proposition  might  bo  called  the  re&hii^ 
ff^Ttd  ( i>rojx>giiio  ml/vigeiukt),  end  the  product  the  n$trial  or  rMtnolod  (prtpo* 

siiio  rtss'rirfn). 

So  much  lor  the  species  of  Immediate  Inference  recognized  by  Ute  logiciaoai 
Tliere  it,  however,  »  Uiid  of  inimetlale  fatftteaee  overiooked  hj  logieal 
writers.  I  heve  ttMueAj  noticed  ti»t  th^  ennmemte  (among  the  q»edmi  of 
Oppoaition)  Subcontrariety  (subcorUrart«ta$t  tawMmitits),  to  wit, — some  i», 
some  is  not ;  but  that  this  it  not  in  fact  art  njipp>>ition  at  all  (as  in  truth  neither 
is  Subalternation  in  n  certain  sense).  Subrontrarifty,  iti  likt-  nianner,  is  witb 
tliem  not  an  opix^ition  between  two  partial  soi/ic,*,  hut  l)etWH'Oii  ciitlV-r-ent  and 
diflTurent ;  in  tact,  uo  opposition  at  nil  But  il*  they  are  thutt  all  wrong  by 
eommurioD,  they  are  doubly  wrong  by  omiMioD,  fiir  thej  ovwiook  tiie  iimediala 
ittftrence  whieh  the  relation  <rf*  propoaitiona  in  Snhcontranely  affords.  This, 
lx>wever,  ij  siifHcicntly  manifest  If  I  can  say,  AU  MSn  ors  aosio  aaanolli^or 
Soine  aniinaU  are  all  men,  I  am  thereby  entitled  to  say,  —  AU  men  are  not  some 
animals,  or  Some  antmaf,^  are  not  some  men.  Of  course  hero  the  "mn,'  in  the 
iuterrwd  propositions  means  som^  other,  as  in  the  original  jtrujjusiiiou,  some 
Only;  but  the  iuferencre  in  perfectly  legitimate,  being  merely  a  necessary 
wylieation of  tb» thought;  for,  inasnwioh  aaX tUak  and  say  thM«0  men  art 
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^i^m^  ^^lAdiB^^^  ^m^^  jhb^I  lil^flik  lifeifl^^  jmp^  MoiBfft  tKBurii]^  ^^^^3^^  ^^^fc^^^t 
iBi|)lies  that  they  are  a  certain  eooiet  and  not  any  other  animals.*  This  infer- 
ence is  thus  not  only  to  some  othera  iiuk>finitt'lv,  but  to  all  others  definitelv.  It 
is  fiirthiT  eilhor  allinnative  from  a  negative  antecedent,  or  negative  from  an 
aihrmativc.  Finally,  it  is  not  bilateral^  as  not  of  subject  and  predicate  at  once; 
iMititk  im3«feei«l,eUberof  Ihe  int^oct  <v  of  die  prodiesto.  ThbinAraaiM 
«f  SabcfMiftnuMtgr  I  wndd  call  Jine^nfltfion,  beemse  tbe  nund  bore  tends  te 
detemiiifi  aU  llie  parte  of  a  whole,  whereof  a  part  only  hea  lieen  given*  The 
two  propositions  together  might  be  oalled  the  wUtgpti  or  mtegrant  ( propoMtiones 
mifgmlei  vel  integrantes ).  The  given  proposition  would  be  styleil  the  integrand 
(l>roj>o^itio  mt^grarvla) ;  and  the  product,  the  integrate  (pmpnuUh  inffffrata).* 

1  may  refer  you,  for  various  observtUiua^t  on  the  Quantification  oi  tlic  Predi^ 
oate,  to  fteeeUeeliott  pnhliihed  under  the  title,  iMieMMiMW  ^nPJOostjphy  <mi 


The  grand  general  or  dominant  resmlt  of  the  dootrino  on  which  1  have 
already  partially  touched,  but  which  1  will  now  explain  cousccuiively  and  more 
in  detidl,  ii  as  ibllowa : — Toodiing  Fropoaitioaa,— SulyectandFredicale;  — 
touching  Syllogiane,— in  CMegorioab,  H^or  and  Minor  Tenae,  Ui^ior  and 
I^Iinor  Premiiaiy  Figures  Fint,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  even  what  I  call 
No  Figure,  arc  all  made  convertible  with  each  other,  and  all  conversion  re- 
duced to  a  simple  e<ni;ition ;  w!<il-it  in  IIypoth<*ticftl3,  both  the  species  (viz., 
Conjunctive  auid  Dinjuactive  rca,-<oi)ing?)  ai'e  sliuwa  to  be  forubi  uot  of  mediate 
ai^unuiotation  at  all,  but  merely  complex  varieties  of  the  immediate  inference 
of  Beitnelion  or  Solialteniation,  and  am  relieved  of  «  load  of  pervernons, 
Bmitatione,  exceptioiu,  and  tnlei*  The  differenoee  of  Qoantitj  and  ^oaUlgr, 
etc^  thus  abue  remain ;  and  by  these  excludvely  are  Termi|  Fropotitioas,  and 
SylloLHsms  formally  (listitv_'iilshed.  Quantity  and  Quality  combined  con^tittito 
the  only  real  (iiscriminatioii  of  Syllofristic  Mood.  Syllo£ri'*ti''  Fipin^  vaiii>lies, 
with  its  perplexing  apparatus  ot^  special  rulcii ;  and  even  the  General  Laws  of 
Syllogism  proper  are  reduced  to  a  single  compendious  canon. 

This  deobrino  It  fimnded  on  the  postulate  of  jUigios'-^  To  state  in  language 
what  is  effident  m  thought;  in  othMrnwds,  Before  prooeeding  to  deal  loycal^ 
with  aaypropoAiooorqr1]opan,weninitbeal]owed  todeteraiine^ 
what  it  means. 

First,  thi'ji,  in  rejranl  to  Projwsitions  :  In  a  proposition,  the  two  terms,  the 
Subject  and  Predicate,  have  each  their  quantity  in  thought.  This  cjuautity  is 
not  always  expressed  in  language,  for  language  tends  always  to  abbreviataon  ; 
Irat  it  is  alwsjjrs  nndeiatood.  For  OEample,  in  the  propositioD,  Mm  an  aniauiif 
what  do  we  mean?  Wedonotmean^ialaaBisnsnttotbeeidnMnof  othei% 


tttntf  ntiima}  it  not  -inv  ?  ^7n,  —  in  that  cape,  we 
murt  bold  tcm*  lauauiug  ttmt  <mig.  W« 
MMjr  feavtftiMdlala  srlloglni  oa  It,  ai  t 

Somt  wtimalt  are  all  men ; 
SowM  —iwaii  at»  mt  of  w»; 


•  Mm.  I«aMdfatoto*f«B«crO(»lMdi»> 

tlon  omitted.  A!  n  nt  Kelstion,  wliioh  would 
o«aM  vanAer  iMiuipull«noa.  (For  Tabnlar 
SebMBM  of  PirpposllloMi  Wwm*,  «nd  of 
thdr  Malaal  BatilioM,  M*  yp.  fB^  NOl— 
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Lqglct  therefore,  in  viitM  of  its  poil«lal«,  mupnali,  Mif  reqwrw,  u  to  Mto 

lUt  ezplR-itly.  Let  us,  therefor^,  overtly  quaiuijy  Ike  nlilecti  and  My,  ^ 
men  are  animals.    So  far  we  have  dealt  wi(h  the  proposition,  httVO  q«in> 

•  tifiwl  in  lananas**  the  5itbjer(,  a»5  it  was  qtiantified  in  thou<zht. 

Bui  the  predicate  istiU  reiuaiiis.  We  have  saiil  —  AU  men  are  animals.  But 
what  do  we  mean  by  animals  f  Do  we  mean  all  animals^  or  some  animcUtt 
Ifoi  tbe  fonMr;  fard«^holMa,o«el^«ll^■l«aailll«It|a■1rall■ftlMB;  «ad 
dgg^  konea,  oottii,  eto^  am  not  aie&«  Men,  therefore,  «re  wimth,  but  eseln^ 
■vely  of  do^r^.  horsM,  ami,  elo.        ntn,  dierefore,  are  not  eqaivdent  to  all 

•  animalu  ;  that  is,  wc  cannot  pay,  as  wo  c.TfHiof  (lilnk,  that  all  men  are  all  ant- 
iKd/x.  But  we  can  say,  for  in  thou<:ht  we  do  aOinn.  (hat  all  men  are  some  anbnals. 

But  if  we  can  say.  as  we  do  think,  that  all  men  are  smue  animals^  we  can,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  likewise  say,  as  wc  do  think,  that  some  tmmeUs  are  tdt  MM. 

Jf  this  be  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  indiifereiiee,  m  a  logical  poiai  of  'view 
(whatever  it  nay  be  in  a  rbetoikal),  which  of  the  two  tema  be  made  tbe 
fubject  or  predicate  of  the  pioposition ;  and  wliichaoevttr  term  is  made  the 
siilij.H-t  in  the  first  instanfo,  may,  in  the  scc-ond.  be  converted  into  tlio  pn  di- 
cate  ;  and  whi(>hsoevcr  term  is  made  the  predicate  itt  tbe  first  inatance,  may, in 
the  second,  be  convened  into  the  subject. 

From  this  it  follows— 

1*,  That  a  prqiontion  is  simply  an  eqoation,  an  ideotifieatioii,  ft  bringing 
into  eongnience,  of  two  notions  in  respect  to  their  Extension.  I  say,  in  re* 
spect  to  their  Extension,  for  it  is  this  quantity  alone  wfaicb  admits  of  ampliation 
or  restriction,  the  Comprehension  of  a  notion  ranaining  always  the  same, 
being  alwayp  taken  at  its  full  amount. 

2*,  The  total  quantitj'  of  the  proposition  to  be  converted,  and  the  total 
quantity  <^  the  proix)8ttion  the  product  of  the  conyerrion,  is  always  one  and 
die  same.  In  this  unexctiuiTe  point  of  tiew,  aD  converrion  is  merely  nmpU  ron- 
ver.tion ;  and  the  distinction  of  a  conTennon,  as  it  is  called,  ht/  accideni,  arises 
only  from  the  p  irt'nl  view  of  the  logicians,  who  have  looked  merely  to  the 
quantity  of  tin;  aubjecU  They,  acconlinply,  denominated  a  prnpoitinn  trntV^^- 
ml  or  particular,  as  its  subject  niercly  wat>  quantilicd  by  tiie  predehij£naUon 
some  or  all;  and  where  a  proposition  like.  All  men  are  aniinals  (in  thought, 
tome  animd^),  was  converted  into  the  proiiosition,  tSmne  €tmmtdg  an  mm  (jxl 
thought,  all  men),  tbey  erroneoody  snpposed  that  it  loet  quantity,  was  restricted, 
and  became  a  particnlar  proposition. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  logicians  contemplated  the  reconversion  of 
sneh  n  proposition  as  the  precedinfr;  for  thev  did  not  (or  rarely)  jrivc  the  name 
of  c'Oiivendo  pti  arci'li  )i.<  in  the  eaiie  in  which  the  prnpr><iiiun,  on  their  theorj', 
was  turned  from  a  particular  into  a  universal,  as  when  wc  reconvert  the  prop- 
osition, Same  anmait  are  mat,  into  the  proposition,  All  men  are  anmtJe^  They 

I  5««  above,  p.       —  £d.   [A  mmake  by  For  ArktoUe  u»m  the  terms  umivtrml,  und 

lOfWuA  la  vsMnd,  Ihet  pwiM  — vwIpd,  partiti  mmmin,  simply  to  expren  whether 

/i« /t«p«i,  it  tlic  mere  •}^onyni  of     AfcM/mf,  the  eomvttttmM  h  *  ttuiversKl  or  paiti««lwr 

and  that  tbe  former  Is  ko  aaed  by  Arietotie.  propoeitJon.  See  |  4  of  tbe  ebapter  «•  Cm- 

8wTallias,I.«ta,t.lLl.  t.«.Lsb%p.m  wmlsn  {Jth  JWtr^  L    wh»  farlloalM  »t- 
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Sism  neglected  mch  affinnative  iwtjpcwModi  m  haA  b  thoagfatkitb  mbjeei 

and  predicate  quantified  to  tiictr  whole  extent ;  as,  AU  triangular  Jigure  it  Ir^e^ 
ral,  that  is,  if  exprpsspd  as  undL'rstood,  All  tr^nmntJnr  in  all  irUaleral  ftptre,^ 
AU  raiiomd  ia  ruibie,  that.  18,  if  explicitly  enounced,  AU  rational  i<  all  risiUe 
animals.  Amtotle,  and  sabiequeat  logicians,  had  indeed  frequently  to  do  wUli 
propoeitfoat  in  trhi^  pMdfeitoiiM  talMa  In  ili  IbM  vtHtiaAem,  Tm  Amb 
HiA  logielana— Imt,  be  it  dbiemd,  wi  Atiilade  ^attafited  to  MMdf  «h« 
imperfection  of  tiie  Aiiatotelic  doctrine,  whieh  did  not  dlow  tlw  qnantifiottieo 
of  the  predicate  to  be  taken  logically  or  fonnally  into  account  in  affirmatite 
propo5itiotis,  hy  asserting  that  in  the  obnoxious  cases  the  predicate  was  dis- 
trihuti'd,  that  is.  fully  quantifl<id,  in  virtue  of  the  matter,  and  not  ia  virtue  of 
the  fonu  {oi  mtltriay  non  ratione  format).  But  this  i»  altogether  erroneous. 
For  in  tlioui^t  we  generally  do,  nay,  often  mmt,  Ibd^  qnnnt^  tte  predieato. 
In  onr  lo^cal  convenion,  in  ikct,  of  a  propontion  fike  AU  men  ore  onmolti— 
$ome  animahf  ve  Biiat  formally  retain  in  thought,  for  we  cannot  ibiaally 
abolish,  the  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate.  We,  accordingly,  mnt 
formally  allow  the  proposition  thus  obtained.  Some  animal*  are  all  m^n. 

The  error  of  tlie  logicians  is  further  shown  hv  our  most  naki-d  lodcal  uota- 
tion;  fur  it  is  (|uite  a^  easy  an<l  quite  as  natural  to  quantify  A,  B,  or  C,  pre* 
dicntef  as  to  quantify  A,  B,  or  C,  as  subject.  Thna,  JSBu  tome  A ;  Sam  A 


1  may  here  also  animadvert  on  the  counter  defect,  the  counter  error,  of  the 
logician^  in  ibxit  doctrfno  of  Ne^Uive  IPtapontionSi  In  negative  propootlione 
tliey  say  the  piedi4sala  if  alwagrs  diitribnted,— alwnje  taken  io  its  fall  «Ktoa- 
rion.  Now  tlua  it  altogedier  untenable.  For  we  always  can,  and  frequently 
do»  tliink  the  predicate  of  negative  propositions  as  only  partially  excluded  from 
the  sphere  of  the  subject.  For  example,  we  can  think,  as  our  naked  diagrane 
can  show, —  All  «  <irf'  not  soiiw  iinimal.i^  that  is,  not  irrational  animals.  In 
point  of  fact,  so  often  as  we  think  a  subject  as  partially  included  within  the 
•phere  of  a  pradieata,  to  ipto  wo  think  it  aa  partially,  that  ia,  particulaily, 
•xelnded  therefiwa.  Legidaaa  aW}  AeMfon,  altogether  at  &alt  in  thrir 
doctrine,  that  the  predlcato  ia  alwaya  dtatribnted,  i  a.,  alwaja  nnivenal^in 
negative  propoaitiona.' 

flmwtires  arc  said  to  be  neceanuilj  cod-  and  propoeitlotn  remaining  alwajs  the  mm*. 
wted.  iffJftu  ee  Mdigw,  Ik  amm  fM  m  MM,  p.  9M. 

Otntrrtioprr  arri'itn%\i\n\x\o  fomfi  diflbr-  The  lecond  1«  that  of  lojrlpinn"  1"  prnmit, 
«Bl)y  deflnfd  bj  different  logkiaus.  Tbe  Ant  wbara  tbe  qoantity  of  the  proposition  ia  di- 
k]rBoctUBa,«f  wbMiflwmaw  waaeriglB-  MliMiiiil,  tt» <|MaM<y «t  the  pwpwauew  ead 
•tijr  given,  ia  that  in  which  the  rinatiii'  v  nf  terms  if  maiTiiTic  thr  M»me,  falta  trritat'  1 
tin  pr<4>o(4ttoti  ia  ooniingently  changed  l  Melanehthou  {Et<>umata,  L.  ii.  D*  Can- 
efthar  mm  unatar  to  tan,  or  horn  %m  to  ettow,  p>       followed  br  bii  fivn  tad 
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But,  8%  If  die  preceding  tbooiy  b«  ti1Mv-*if  it  1w  trOB 
pradksato  Me,  tt  qoaatified,  alwaj*  inapljr  oonvwrtible,  the  propoation  being 
in  fitct  only  an  enoancemNll  of  their  (  juation,  it  follows  (and  this  also  is  an 
adequate  twt)  that  wo  may  at  will  identity  the  two  terms  by  making  them  both 
t\w  sulijet't  or  lx>th  tlie  predicate  of  the  sanv  pmjKisition.  And  this  wu  can 
da  For  we  can  not  only  say  —  HA  A  U  B,  so  convei-sely  B  w  A,  or  as  All  men 
ere  noiue  aHomk,  bo^  uoiu  enMily,  Some  animals  are  all  men  ;  but  e<}ually  say  — * 
A «Mf  B «M oMiMrfiftfe, or,  OnHperfOk mnBmtd  A;  M  nm  ami  jome  ani- 
wmk  «ra  eenaertiW*  (that  ie,  mm  cmtMrt&U  DUn^),  or,  CammtSUt  (that  li, 
mm$  convertible  things)  art  mm  animt$  wid  00  SMN.  By  emmrtibtit  I  meaa 
tibe  niaer  the  i4t>nlifft\,  Ae  cmgHWiitt  etep^ 


(76,  ft&d  by  Keckennann  (Sjysi.  Loig-. 
JUtMMj,  l:  U.  e.  ^  Op^  p.  Bi),  aMl  others, 
tlilnka  tiiat  "  there  ia  a  greater  force  of  the 
particle  hinw  (mhHim,  not  amp),  than  of  the 
particle  aO  {omnia).  For,  in  a  unif«nal  e^* 
atlve,  the  force  of  the  negation  is  so  apread 
over  the  whole  proponition,  that  iu  its  con- 
Teraion  the  same  algo  is  retained  (as  — iVo 
alar  i$  tmimmdi  iktrffin^  m  Jh/m  vMtk  is 
SMiwiadr its  Star):  wbewaa  aaeh  ooavawlon 
does  not  take  place  in  a  nniveraai  alllrma* 
tire."  This  gtrigalhia  oomparea  to  tlw  dlf- 
IMon  of  alktmMiter  a««t«  petsoB:  addhig 

that  the  aflirmntive  pRrlicle  i*  limited  Jo  llie 
•uldsot,  whilst  the  negatirt  extends  to  hoUi 
■abfaet  and  predicate,  In  otbar  words,  to  Oa 
whoU'  pri)jio«itiou. 

Thia  doetriiw  Is  altOfelber  erronecMis.  It  is 
91  otTOwMis  tlisoiy  darlnd  to  aiplalk  as 

erroneous  practice.  In  the  first  place,  wo 
lisve  here  a  oomaatatloa  of  nation  with 
qaaatltoatloB;  and,  at  tha  sana  tfaaa,  ooa- 

rerfton.  dtrvct  conversion  at  Icart,  will  )iO)t 
be  said  to  change  the  qoality  either  of  a  neg- 

ond  plncc,  it  cannot  be  prrtcndod  that  nega- 
tion has  an  exclusive  or  even  greater  affinity 
|»  ealvsnal  Ummi  to  pettloelar  qaastiaeattai. 

We  can  «inally  ra.y  not  somt,  not  a!t,  m-; 
any;  and  the  reason  why  one  of  them  fomu 
Is  prefcrred  Uas  ocrtataly  sot  te  any  attno- 

tion  or  afflnfty  to  the  nogntivc  particle  J 

1  I  With  tha  Uoctriue  ol  CouvenitoQ  taught 
In  ttie  text,  compare  the  fi^lowiag  aatboil^ 
ti*-":  Liiun  ittius  Valla,  DiaUctiea,  L.  li.  c. 
24,  f.  37.  X)iiu9*,  Ars  Qtgiutndi  (r.  Eldiger,  B* 
8mm  T(Kri  tt  Falti,  L  il.  o.  i.  p.  W).  Beusch, 
Sjftuma  Logitum,  S  880,  p.  418  tt  *ry.,  ed  1741. 
llollmuun,  Log«n<,  |  88,  p.  178.  riuuoquet. 
Fries,  Lopiir,  f  aa,  p.  146.  E  Reinliold,  Uftk^ 
i  117,  p.  286.  Aoeienu  refiTrrd  tu  t>.v  Ammo- 
nias, /m  D<  Imttp.^  0.  rU.  Ml  <^  •  •  •  •  I'auius 
Tallias,  Lofkm^  %.VUt»dn.  Pnm.,  L.  i.  q.  IL 
a.  Iv.]  [Valla  L  e.  says:  ■*  Nan  smplins  so 
latias  aoeipitnr  prsdicatuai  qnam  sut^^ujn. 


komo  at  onimHl:  non  iitiqne  totnra  geniu  ani- 
mal, md  allqaa  pan  bi^uB  generis.  .  .  .  eigo^ 
Aiiqua  pan  anhnmlu  iM  in  ornni  komime.  IteB, 
Quidam  k»mo  tt  animal,  scilicet  eat  qitmdtm 
part  amimala,  ergo,  Qtuadam  pan  aniinatit  ttt 
quidam  homo,  etc."  Gottlieb  (ierhard  TiUoSt 
Art  Co^itandi,  c.  vii.  f  8  rt  teg.,  p  125.  Llpsfal^ 
1728  (first  ed.  1101).  "  Kihil  sutem  allud  sgit 
Cmttnin,  qmm  ut  simpUiltar  pnedisataBi 
tt  SBl))efltam  transponat,  hhie  aae  qoalllalcni 
nec  quantitatem  its  largitnr,  ant  eas  miitat, 
sad  ptout  raparit,  ttaaoavertlt.  Kaquo  aoasa* 
Mrio  ssqalwr  wttrileaai  mm  anifemMB 
sc  omnea  propoeiiiones  eodem  plane  mode 
coiirerti.  I>er  exentpla,  (1),  A'tiUtts  Komo  est 
tapit,  ergo,  ffuUut  tapit  mtt  kamo.  (2),  Quidam 
komo  non  tit  mttiirvj  (nmmi»),  erpo,  Mflicux 
mm  salAsms  foidam^  sou  iVidliw  mtdifut  ttt 

kmt9  «mMmh  Hie  Ntnu  mm 

tit  dorlat  (iiiliafl),  iUri  Cht\nis  i/«nia  non  ttt 
kic  PmwM,  ....  (4),  Omni*  komo  tU  ani- 
mal (fSHeMtnt),  ergo,  QwsSMsiw  aalMtof  «*l 

ergo,  QaiJam  emnmi  rtt  kamo,  (6},  Hie  Patthu 
mt  tiattm  (jiifaawi),  ergo,  Qmidam  dattm  mt  kit 

Pi-'i''!-^.  Tn  omiiibuf  Jii""  rxrmj  li"*  Fiilji-cf iim 
cura  sua  qusatitste  in  locum  pncdicati,  et 
feaa,  aodsta  taodo*  ta  UHw  sodaoi  trampottl- 
tfii.  lit  niillft  penitus  ratio  f-olida  ii|>i>an'at, 
quare  oouversk»B«a  ia  diversss  species  divel- 
laiadabsaBWk  yaJ^taMBaUtaranltaBt 
qnando  tripMcfm  conversiouem,  nempc  sim- 
ptictm,  ptr  amdentf  Mpveamtrapatitianem,  sd- 
ibMBfea  •  •  •  •  Bahevaiw  aonvaislo  psr 
areiiJrnt  ct  j>fr  eantrapotitiomrm  gratt?  n«^rttTir, 
nam  couverslo  propoeitionis  aflirmantis  nni- 
vetialispartBdastoplex  est  ae  ea  qaa  aalrarw 
falls  negans  convertitur,  lioct  pon  ram  mh- 
jectum  sit  partieulare;  oonverFiouis  enim  hie 
Milla  culpa  est,  qMS  qasntttstwm,  eoa 

adp«t,  Isrifiri  nec  potest  nic  dclM-t  

l^rror  vulKSris  doclriuii;,  uMi  failor,  inde  eti, 
<|VodsBdMiimaTerlnt  ad  coefawlniiMB  itepll* 
ocm  requiri,  ut  prtttUcatmrn  aitmmat  signum  tt 
qaantitatrm  tuiijtcit.  ....  Conversionen 
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rat  proceed,  «ra 

1",  The  ooiiflsion  to  quantify  the  predicate  througboat. 

2^,  The  conceit  that  the  quantitiea  did  not  belong  to  the  terms. 

The  conctiil  thai  tlw  qoaatitiei  weie  not  to  be  tKMpwert  wHk  tkair 

relative  tenns- 

4°,  The  one-sided  view  that  the  propositioa  was  not  equally  composed  oi'  the 
two  terau,  but  was  move  dependent  on  tfie  tnbjetit  Onn  en  tlin  pie^Bente. 

S^,  Tbe  eottnqnentemir  AnttlMqannli^  ef  Ae  •nfegeertMn  dataraaMi 
the  (jii.iiititf  of  the  proportion  absolntelj. 

6°,  The  consequent  error  that  then  mm  mj  inewon  or  tfuniwnUon  oC  At 

total  qunntifv  of  the  propofsition. 

7*.  'Diat  thr)rough-going  conversion  could  not  take  place  by  one,  and  that 
the  t^iiuple,  Ibrui. 

e/*i  TWaHcnDedinatleeitttelbmof  AoeidentalOoBveniaa;  «nadBil< 
ling  nt  tlw  MBke  lime  Ant  eertiin  uoodo  vemilB  ineenTertible. 

9*,  That  tiie  majcMritj  of  logicians  resorted  to  Continpcisition  (which  is  not 
a  cnnvnrsioii  at  all);  mmc  of  tht-in,  liowovcr,  n5  T^myylylr^  fl>«V»^ttfng  that 
oertain  moods  still  remained  obstinately  inconvertible. 

10°,  That  they  thus  introduced  a  form  which  was  at  host  indirect,  vague, 
and  aselets,  in  fact  not  a  converaon  at  aU. 

11^  HmH  nveo  adoatting  that  all  the  moo^  wm  oonveriible  bj  one  «r 
oAer  of  tbe  Aroe  forms,  the  nme  mood  was  convertible  bf  move  tfian  one. 

IS*,  That  all  this  maM  of  error  and  confusion  mm  fltun  tbetr  overlooking 
the  nfvossity  of  one  WDple  and  diroct  mode  of  cottTenion;  nuMiog  tbe  one 
straight  road. 

We  bave  Aonn  that  n  jttdgment  (or  proposition)  is  only  a  compariaott  in- 
aalting  in  n  ooi^tneiicei  an  eqnalion,  or  non^eqnalion  of  two  notioni  hi  tbe 
qoanti^  of  Bxtettflion}  and  tbat  thew  compared  nodona  may  stand  to  eacb 


potest  (1)  exenpU  hdo  Jiietan  solita,  posse 
tmrmrU  itaipUaitar;  (S)  eooveraioDem  per 

netn;  interim  (8)  ptitntivum  htum  coti\or- 
sionem  ik»  in  univenrali  sMrniaiite,  el  partic- 
■hnrl  MiBBlt  selms,  m&  la  MnfflMS  poMas 

prop<vJtfnnil«is  )t>runi  liabew,  .  .  .  t.  i>., 
t^oiitlam  oHtmal  mom  ttt  fuadntpn^  cr|{0>  Nui- 

cr!tfei»m  of  thp  (^optr^n^  of  Tltius  by  RlrtlRer, 
qootcd  below,  p.  &5&.  rioiioqiMt,  Meikodms 
CUmimM  ht  lagkb,  p.  <aflWt)i.  <*IM«II«o. 
th>  MmHhUb  jul^«»etl  Pt  pntdicatl  p«t  aflfrmn- 
tkft   .  »   t   .    Omnis  cimdw  rtt  limea  eacrra. 

Omnh  rfrrnlm*  tat  ^Kfitam  tintv  rvrm.  Quo 
p»cto  id,  qaod  intelliffitar  in  pnediflato  iden- 
ttfestmr  earn  eo  Qaod  ftrt«lHirft«rtatabfe«t«>. 

8l»e  norlfw,  efv*» 'non  norfm  pra'ttr  clrenlmn 
dari  quoque  sitas  oanranim  specie^  renim 


tnrttprfhfnrivo  .sumfnm,  o».«<?  omnfm  circalntB, 

Bcu  omtum  circulum  esse  ywanrfawi  litMwa 
Qarrm.**  Talllas,i:e.  **ir«Ratlr»  vera  eoa> 

Vfrtuntiir  ct  in  pari icularcia  et  in  uiiirer* 
•ales  Dcgativas;  ut  «i  dioamiu,  Soaxuu  mm 
m  ImpiM,  aonvart— s  Oltas  wft,  AH^  imfts 

nun  >'St  Sneratts,  ft  Nullt/^  lopls  'st  Snrrntf.t,  et 

idem  dkeiidwn  erit  de  omni  alia  timili  prop* 
osMoM^i*  — AkI 

[TJiiit  T'iifvi'r*al  AfRrmatlve  Propwifions 
ma/  be  converted  eimpl/,  if  tbelr  predJ- 
eatcs  rsdpKMCttBf  ,  sat  Oorriimt,  tutk* 

rftr7.  TTrif..  5  TAi  lenie,  171'i  T" mrnsrartrn, 
LogieOf  f  280,  1765.  Sootas,  JhAh,  iV.,  L. 
L  qa.  11  VMeh,  JiuHt.  Uf.  «t.  Mm^ |  LI, 
ITT  fT7«5).  Krell,  L^dk,  ft  46,  82  flT^V  Is- 
endoorn,  Lagiea  PeripaUtkm^  !«.  Ui.  0.  8,  pp. 
480,481.  Wants,  Lugiea,  L.  IL  e.  T,  Ittafw 

cITn,  Tn  An.  Prior.  Thbula,  p.  146.  Lambsrt^ 
De  Oiuvtnalim  CWcutt  Jito,  {  %k  tt  uq.} 
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other  a»  the  one  subject  and  the  other  predicate,  as  both  the  subject,  or  as 
hoA  the  pvedieate  of  the  judgnMot  tf  ttut  be  trae,  the  trtnapontioii  of  the 
teme  of  *  propontaoii  iinks  in  a  teiy  ea*^  end  *  veiy  luiple  pvoeea;  whilrt 
the  whole  doctrine  of  logicid  CoRTsnion  ■  mpenedeil  M  opwim  and  itii[)or- 

fect,  as  h-ioIlss  and  prronpon??.  Thr  ^yptrms,  nrw  and  oldy  mut  Stand  OT  iell 
■with  tlit-'ir  doctriiH'S  of  the  Couversiou  ol"  projKJsitions. 

Thu^,  aceurding  to  the  doctrine  of  the  it^cians,  conversion  applies  onlj  to 
the  naked  terms  themselves:  —  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  prcjaccnt 
iatnchnngc  plaeee,  hoi  the  quentity  by  iHuch  each  ^la*  tteroin  ai&eted  ie 
exdnded  fvoni  the  mofOHent;  nmaining  to  affiaot  it*  oottektive  in  Ae  miI|^ 
oeat  ptopoiitu  n.  This  is  altogether  erroneous.  In  conversion  we  transpose 
thn  rompni'i'il  notion^,  —  the  correlated  terms,  if  we  do  not,  eversion,  not 
oonvezBion,  is  the  result 

If  (as  the  Iiogidans  snppoee)  in  Aa  coaMflsat  the  lalQect  and  piedieale 
took  eaeh  other's  quantity,  the  proposition  would  be  not  the  »ante  rtlalion  of 
the  sarrif^  notions.  It  makes  no  diflerence  that  the  converse  only  takes  place 
when  the  svilijcct  rhances  to  liaYi>  an  equal  amount  or  a  h-^-*  than  the  predicate. 
There  uiU2»(  ha  at  &uy  rate  a  rea»ouiiig  (couctialed  indeed)  to  warrant  it:  in 
the  former  case  —  that  the  predicate  b  entitled  to  take  idl  tlie  quantity  of  the 
sni^ect,  being  itself  of  eqaivaleat  amoiuit;  in  the  aeoond  (a  reesoniag  of  sab> 
alternation),  that  It  b  entitlfid  to  take  the  qnaati^  of  the  enlject,  bdug  less 
ttan  its  own.  All  this  is  false.  Subject  and  predicate  have  a  right  to  dMfar 
own,  and  only  to  their  own,  which  (bey  cany  with  them,  when  thej  becoaae 
each  other. 

ly.^AFPUCATlQS  or  DoCTftJKS  OV  QUASTIFIKP  PaJU>IOATS  TO  PEOPOeiTlOKS, 

Instead  of  four  s|)ecies  of  I'roposition  determined  by  the  i^tianlljy  and 
Quality  taken  together,  the  Quantity  of  the  Subject  being  alone  considered, 
tiiere  are  double  that  niunber,  the  Qnantily  of  the  Fkedicate  being  abo  taken 
into 


Affirmative. 

( 1 )    [  A  f  A]  C  :  I  :  T  All  Trianirle  is  all  TriUktcral  [fi^.  1  ]. 

(ii)    [A  f  I]  C  :  i..^  .  A  All  Tria»»i!le     jKMTie  Figni-e  (A)  [fig.  2j. 

(3)    [I  f  A]  A  C  Some  Figure  is  ail  Triangle  [fig.  2]. 

Civ)    [I  f  1]  C  ,  III         B  Some  Triangle  is  soose  EquiUteral  (I) 
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(v)    [E  n  E]    C  : 

(A)  (A) 
(6)   [finO]  C: 

(A)  (1) 
(vii)  [On  E]  B, 

(I)  (A) 
(8)    [OnO]  C, 

(I)  (I)  . 


r  D  ABgrXkiMgjb  it Mtaiij  Square  (£)  [%.  3]. 


,B  Any  Triangia  w  not 

[fig. -4]. 

:  C  Some  Equilateral  is  not  any  Triangle  (O) 
[fig-  4]. 

,  B  Scmut  Triangle  u  not  flome  Equilateral 
[fig-  4]* 


Q>}  QUJLKTirr  OF  PBOPQamoirS''DKFunTVDS  jum  iSDsnsnvDM. 


Kothing  can  «zceed  dw  wilrigiiity,  TadllatioQi  and  unceitaiiitj  of  lopdui 
concerning  the  Qnanti^  of  FtopoMtioM. 

L      rcgardi  what  arc  l  all  I    ilefiniU  (Mi^PM^w)  OKNfc  properly mtfei^^Wrilff 

or  pre'mtlesignate  propositions.  The  absence  of  overt  quantification  applies  only 
to  tho  snhjprt ;  for  the  prt'flicate  was  !nipj)Os»*<l  tiUv.-vys  in  affirmatives  to  bo 
|>articulai',  in  negatives  to  be  universal.  lleieiiing,  therefon',  only  to  the 
indestgnatiou  of  the  subject:  —  indefinites  were  by  tome  It^iciaus  (as  tUo 
Oredc  coaunentatora  on  Arutotle  (V),  Apoleins  opud  WmU,  tn  Onj.  i.  p.  338, 
bot  lee  Wegelin,  /»  AMfum^  PUL        p.  088)  nuide  ttommonnt  to  ptr- 


;  by  odMts  (as  VaUa, 


ii  L.  U.  e.  94,  €  Sf),  made  taataavmnt 


I  [In  thin  tabic  the  Romua  nutncial^  dis- 
tfoguUii  i>uch  propoKitional  AirflMaiftrf  r>-o- 
ognizetl  ill  llie  AriHtotelic  or  commou  doo* 
iriue,  wUcrvus  tlic  Arabic  ciphers  mark  thorn 
(half  of  the  whole  t  which  I  tMnk  ought  like- 
wise  to  N*  rM-M^tii7r>ri  In  the  literal  gymbols, 
I  timpUt  y  auU  di^inlricate  the  scholastic  i)Ota> 
tkm;  taicine  A  and  I  far  nalversul  untl  par* 
tJontnr.  but,  cxtriulinf;  tli(  m  to  litliur  ijiia!il> , 
marklDg  atbrmation  L>  t,  uc^atiou  by  u,  tUu 
eiroam  iHMirmHilt"  of  the  verlM  affirmo  and 
ne^.— verbs  from  wbkh  I  have  no  doubt 
that  rctriM  llfepauu*  drew,  rcfpectirely,  the 
two  fint  vowels,  to  denote  his  loar  coraplica- 
tloo8  of  quaaftltjr  and  qaaUir']-*  Shtemimt^ 
P.C88. 

[|B  tlw  notalioB  cmploxed  above,  the 
aomaia  ,  denotes  mm»;  tlie  colon  :  cdl;  the 
line  ■  denotes  the  affirmathre  copula, 
and  net;  a  tit)  II  < -xiirt'-'scd  bjr  drawing  a  line 
tkroitgb  tlM  afflmwtivw  oopala  ^-f —  ;  tba 
Ihlak  catf  of  ttw  tlnodmioM  tlw  raldcc^  tlM 
thin  end  the  predicate,  of  Extension.  In  In- 
toaatoa  the  thin  aad  deootea  tbe  salieet,  (he 
IhMc  and  Um  iiredJMto.  Thasi  — C>m— , 
A  Is  rend.  AU  V  is  some  A.  C  :  si  |  :  D  is 
tmdfNoVummnD.  TiM  Tablo  ffroi  in  tlM 
tMttlilhmaaepf  ofaawlf  iolNn»  ef  tht 

VoriMM 


time  adcr  his  discovery  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
quantilied  predicate,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  seem 
to  have  used  the  vowels  E  and  O  in  tlu-  fnr- 
mulic  of  Negative  Propoftitiou^ ;  and  lUe  full 
period  (.)  as  the  symbol  of  tome  (indefinite 
quantity).  In  the  co!Ui;i-  n*w{ou  of  1*^5^6, 
he  lud  adopted  the  comma  (,)  as  the  »>  mUol 
of  indciiuite  quantity.  As  the  period  ap> 
pears  In  the  original  copy  of  tbi»  Tabic  as  the 
symbol  of  tomt,  its  date  cannot  be  later 
than  Tlie  comma  (,)  has  been  substi- 

tuted by  the  Editors,  to  adapt  the  Table  to 
tlie  Anther's  latest  Ibrm  of  notation.  Tlic 
translation  of  its  symbols  into  concrete  prop- 
ositions, affords  decisive  evidence  of  tho 
BMttning  which  the  Author  attached  to  them 
on  the  new  doctrine.  That  this,  moreover, 
was  the  nnifiMm  iffiiKirt  of  Sir  W.  Uamil* 
ton's  propcdtloiuil  notation,  ftom  the  «ail^ 
est  development  of  the  theory  of  a  quantiisd 
predicate,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  numer- 
Ota  passages  in  papers  (not  printed),  and  by 
marginal  notes  <>ii  books,  written  at  variona 
pwlods  between  1689-40,  aad  flM  daM  of  Idi 
Ulness,  July  1844,  whaa  bs  ^ 


iMiiploy  uii  .nii:ii,iu>ii(^is.  1 1 ii*  letters  in  roiiml 
brackets  (A)  and  (I)  arc  the  vowel*  finallj 
•ioptcd  by  thaAethor,  iu  plact  aTBariKX 
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fn  univorsnlg.  Tkny  <>n<!:Kt  to  ha%e  been  eoiisidereU  as  merely  elliptical,  and  to 
ho  Ut*iiuit«:l/  referable  either  to  puticulan  or  uuiversak.* 

If.  A  rattavUble  vncertiditty  pteviA  in  ngud  to  tfie  mening  of  purlieap 
laritjand  its  iigiif,-~«ofii«,  ete.  HeMMM  maynwan  «oiiwi»i(y,--*«Mif  imI 
aUL  Here  Jwne,  though  always  iu  a  ooitain  degree  itxlffiiutc,  is  definite  so  far 
as  it  excludes  omnitudo,  —  is  usc<l  in  oppoMtion  to  ali.  This  I  would  call  its 
Semi-dejimle  nifaninj^.  On  tlic  other  hand,  ^mc  may  mean  «r>mr  at  lea^f,  — 
some,  perhaps  ail.  Iu  tliis  siguilicutioti  fwrn  in  thoroughly  indefinite,  m  it  dim^s 
not  exclude  omnitude  or  totality.   This  meaning  I  would  call  the  ImleJuiUc 

Now  of  tlwM  two  noaniiip  tbom  »  no  doabt  llMt  Arirtodo 
only  in  the  Mcond,  or  thonH^sUjr  Indofinilo,  OMnning.  For,  l^  Ho  does  not 
recognize  the  incomponilnlity  of  the  superordinate  and  subordinate.  S^,  He 
makes  all  and  oh  irar.  or  particular  iu'<i:ativi-.  to  be  contradictories;  that  is.  one 
neci-s^arily  true,  the  otber  necessarily  false.  Hut  this  is  not  the  ease,  in  the 
SeuuHlefinite  meaning.  The  same  holds  good  in  the  Universal  Negative  and 
Particular  Affirmative.  • 

The  particolarilj^llie  lome— ii  tteld  to  lio  a  definite  jeow  wben  the  other 
tenn  ie  Definite,  ee  in  iL  and  3,  in  <  and  viL  On  die  odier  handi  when  both 
tmw  are  Indefiaile  and  Pariicnlar,  at  in  ir.  and  8,  tlie  mm»  of  each  b  left 
whoQr  indefinite. 

The  (luantifieation  of  ihrfxnitnflr  or  twn-parlicularitif  (:)  may  dpsTtrnate  am- 
biguously or  indifi'erenliy  one  or  other  of  three  concepts,  1  ,  It  may  designate 
explicit  omnitude  or  totality;  which,  when  exprened  artienlately,  may  be 
denoted  by  (: Unm — AM  trim^ka  an  00  trUateral**  If,  It  may  designate 
a  daM  eonridered  ai  nndivided,  thot^  not  poaitively  thought  as  taken  in  iti 
whole  extent ;  and  this  may  be  articulately  denoted  by  (: .).  Thus —  Tfte  tri- 
avf/I^  fV  fhc  frihiter'i! ;  —  Thfi  fff>ff fh"  htrant.  (Here  note  the  mo  of  the  ilpf. 
iuite  article  iu  Engliab,  Greek,  French,  German,'  etc.)  Z",  It  may  deagnate  not 


tfThMllMMhille  prapotiHam  tietebif** 

ftmdto  anhrerMil!*.  m>c  I'urchot,  btttit.  mi. 
Llfiea^  I.  fU.e.3,pp.iai,126,iaa.  BatMf 
bseetoi,  Lo^iM  tJummm,  «.  vl  p.  91  (IMO). 

Buuink'i>li  r,  InM,  Phii.  Rni.,  {  213.  J.  C  8c»l- 
igtr,  ExitreimioiM,  Ex.  HlH,  t  9>  Drobiisli, 
Mi,  I  m.  HMMinw,  JU  nmpmmtimm,  t 
10.  To  Ik?  rvfiTHtl  to  particiiliir ;  sec  I.ovan- 
tentea.  Com.  in  drift,  thai.  p.  16L  UoUdcus, 
XhnMMi  Ms^tu^  Ii>  I.  ^  flt  aiwKi  AphMAt, 
fm  Am.  Prior  ,  c.  !i.  |>.  ID.  rK'n/fnjriT,  l.oirirri^ 
i  $h  £itJMr  unlmnl  or  particular,  Keeker* 

Af».  P'ior  .  I.  !    c  '2'.  •■  7,  ami  />  Intrrp  c  7. 

That  IndeAitMu«l«  i«  no  separate  species  of 
^PMMttjr*  sta  fldislbtefv        ijtgltBt  ik>  IIL  e^ 

8,  p.  +43  nruTUK  Aiionyinus.  Df^  Sylt/jgi'smo, 
It.  i.  c  4,  i;  41  LeUmits,  t.  Ir.  p.  iU. 


>nna,  aeUL  DUL,  L.  vtt.  e.  t,  p.  4B7. 

Downam,  /i«  Kami  DtaJect.,  L.  ii.  o.  4,  p.  860. 
Feaolotati,  Bmi.  Log.  p.  It. «.  iU.,  p.  67.  Si^ 
larivtt**,  raHfvdb  Litgiqm  CZsuif  u<,  L.  it  a 
ii.  c.     s  .'^).  j>.  .>?» 

TiiiU  Indefinitudc  baa  aomctimec  a  lofleal 
tmport,  whn  w«  de  not  knew  wlwtber  oi^ 
or  %n>nr.  (tf  t)»e  oix-  to  \>c  itfBmifd  or  rt©. 
nkd  of  tlif  other:  £.  BeUihold,  Uf^y  |  M. 
Am.  2,  pp.  19B,  IM.  Ffeoeqosl,  Mmkt*n 
OtUvlau'ii,  pp.  4H,  58.  (><|  1773.  LaailMr^ 
Htma  O^ojuw,  I.,  §  28»,  p.  143.] 

« [On  eObflt  «r  tba  ddtntte  artlele  and  Ha 

ab>!«>iict'  ill  different  l»ii)fnni;«'>',  in  r«-"liiciiijf 
Uw  deflDlte  to  tlie  tiwteflfiUe,  we  Delarlriire, 

(h.  Wa  Urcck  ortiele, aaaAaUMalM,  Jft  Ai 

Jnirrp.  e.  tU.  f.  67  t>. 

On  an  otM»  «Mallia^ 
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what  IS  iiierely  undivided,  though  ciivi.<tib1e,  — a  class,  but  what  is  indivisible,— 
aa  individual;  and  this  may  be  mat^tMl  by  theamall  latter  or  l)y  (:  •) — thm 
—  Soerote*  ia  tkts  kutband  of  JCnntkippe  i  —  7%u  ktne  It  Itec^pMit*. 

In  like  nuuiner  pafttcnlarity  or  indefiiutnde  (,)»  when  we  wiali  to  maik  k  m 
tborou;!t)lv  finite,  may  be  dt^gnated  by  (*,),  whereas  when  we  would 
mark  it  aa  Ueiiuitely  indefiBite,  w  exoluding  aU  or  noi  mjff  may  be  mecked 
by  (")- 

Tiie  indufinitcs  (aipterra)  of  Aristotle  correspond  sometimes  to  the  particular, 
MinetimM  lo  ooe  or  odier,  of  tlie  two  Juadi  of  univerMli.' 


The  dengpalMm  of  mde/tnUude  or  partkutarkjf,  9cmt  (t  r)  >W7  bmh  one 
or  other  of  two  veiy  diflforeot  lUqp. 

I*',  It  may  mean  some  ami  some  only,  being  neither  all  nor  ROfM,  aed  ia  this 
leniw  it  will  be  both  affirmative  an<l  ncirative  (,,). 

2**,  It  may  moan,  negatively,  tio(  ail, /m^i haps  none^  sonte  at  moid;  alilrmatively« 
not  none,  perlutps  all,  —  some  at  least  (, 

Arotode  and  the  logicians  contemplale  only  the  Moond  meaninfi  The 
reason  of  this  perhaps  is,  thai  this  disdnctioa  only  tmerge^  in  the  coMidemtiott 
of  OpiKxitioa  and  Lnmedtate  Inforvnce,  which  were  K*^  elaborated  in  the 
fonm-r  theories  of  Logic  ;  and  docs  not  obtrude  its<?lf  in  tlie  consideration  of 
Mfiliafo  InftTonce,  which  is  there  principally  flevc!ope<l.  On  the  dfM-trine  of 
ilie  lugiciaw.s  there  is  no  opposition  ol'  subalterualion ;  and  by  Ariatotlo  uo 
opposition  of  subaltcruation  is  mentioned.  By  other  logicians  it  was  errone- 
ously introdnced.  The  oppoddon  of  Subcootrariss  ii,  Kkewise,  improper, 
being  precarious  and  not  between  the  same  tlungp.  Aristpde,  though  he 
enumerates  this  opposidon,  was  quite  aware  of  iti  impraprietx,  and  dedares  it 
to  be  merely  verbal^  not  reaL* 

Uon,  tM  Awwnm,  Ik  Jnurp.,  p.  39,  «dRl0D  1  [LoxicintM  who  hare  marked  tb«  QnaBtt- 
I'  V-  tit  s  by  D*/lnit«,  In'tffiniu,  etc. 

in  th«  Anhio  toogae,  ttod  Ha  lu  tb9      AiMotie,  Am.  A., «.  iv.  f  Sl,  sad  tlWf*  Al* 
R«br*w,  and  Ja  Ufca  mtaam-  tb*  artiolea  in   axaader,  PMfas.  Theopknuttu  (Faodolati, 


otiicr  laiif;ua){e«,  Romclimc!*  have  the  power  /(u//.  Log.,  p.  1.  c.  4,  p.  39).  Aintnoiiius, 

of  nulvenai  prednifnalioDa,  aometlnea  of  De  httn^U  73  b.  (Itrandi«,  Scholia,  p.  lU.} 

pnrttevlw.  If  tlie  AimMr,  Ihan  tfwf  iMve  Stolas  aiid  Non-peripatetio  Logieiann  in  ifrnf 

the  foic-  iif  rnnfniric!i;  if  tin'  lattor,  then  the  eial,  stv  S«-xl.  Kiii|>iriciis,  Adr  Z^><.,  |  SSrl  Mf ., 

force  of  8ul>-coutrarica.  For  it  ia  true  to  say,  p.  476,  «d.  Fabrloii;  Dlog.  Laert.  Lib.  vU.  a>f. 

«{,  that  is.  ipwt  kwmv  <r  wMv,  tmS  td,  tbH  is,  Tl,  aW  UtaSglvi.  Downaia,  Jii  Ibamt  Ofabe* 


hnriia  ]<  nnr  iv  nu:  tliat  !.«,  wln'ii  the  orll-  tiram,  L.  ii.  c.  4,  p.  3'>^,  iiottc<»!'  that  a  partic- 
clc  ai  or  ha,  that  ia,  ipu,  denotes  tlw  deslgaa-    alar  profioxiticio  "  was  ealied  by  the  Stoics 


tloa  «r  pattiealailty.  Thar  na^,  liowavar,   imH^miu  (MpMfraa) ;  br  MNaa  IbUm,  aad 

Ik  at  nnre  fnl*p,  Trhcn  th<'  nrtlcU' 'jf  or  Afi  haa    sometitri'^  hv  TJnmiis  hiin»^-lf,  t>/f«i/'.  I 


ttic  force  of  the  univcrsaJ  predcsigoatioo."  oaaaa  It  does  not  designate  tome  certain 
(8«•al■o^saertlwaaaMbeoit.)  i|MSlea,bat  faavas  II  aooortala  «b«  ladsi- 


III  Eiij^lifih  the  deflnltir  iirti-'i  nlwny!>  do-  iiil<«.''  llurtnrlo  do  Mi  iidoj-a.  D/'v  Tjk^.  't 
fiuwt,  —  renders  definite,  — but  «uuietinM»  in-    JSiet^  L  1.  d.  Ir.  }  2,  p.  114.  Loranieni«s,  In 


dMdaaliaea,  and  soMHiaca  ifMHiraliiM   tf  Jrfar.  DlmL^  p-        Rolltaaini,  I«r<«,  p.  im 

•n-p  ^vniila  u>e  m«ji  jrrtiprnlly,  we  mu*t  not  niM-thius.  O/ifrfi.  y.  :W,.    TJcu'ch,  Sufi.  f..  ?., 

preMx  tlic  article,  as  in  Orcclc,  Uerman,  p  424.  Emer,  Loffut,  ^  68.  Weiaa.Li>iriik,ii 

French,  eta.  { to  tttaUk^  gawmawat,  ate.  Bat  110.  go  Klawwf Har.  Ltf^  ff  HB.  Mfc] 


in  «lefirition  of  A.-rw.  ,.tc,,  the  rovcr'-c.  thf  5  On  1>ufh  f..rm<  of  0;.i,...it:fm.  so-  Scheil^ 
dug{U  cAirn,  ^  «riW,  etc.).  A  in  Englisti  la    ler,  [O/Mra  Lofica,^  lii.,  «fe  /Vop<wiiMi*Mi, «. 

]te«ef.]  3d.  r>tfr,  and  ebertif.  181.-10.] 


APPENDIX.  588 

Bj  0»B  inivodiiotMNi  of  tte  lint  uMaing  of  mnm,  m  oblm  «  vwilaUe 

opposition  in  SubaltenuMioR;  Mid  an  ttftnnce  in  SnboontnuMlj,  wliidi  I 

(«)  OFPOSinOX  OF  FMOtOSlTIOXS. 

Vttfpoi^&Bmi  maj  ba  ooiuidared  under  two  viana ;  aoootdmg  aa  Aeir  par- 
tienlarity,  or  indefinitada,  ia  suppoced  to  ba  thoroqglily  indefinite,  nneKclniiva 

eren  of  the  definite:  some,  mearung  itomc  a!  least ,  somr.  pirhips  all^sometper^ 
haps  not  any  ■  or  ck-finite  indi-fiuitude,  and  80  oxt  liisive  of  the  definito:  sotney 
meaning  snmr:  ai  most, — some  oiihj,  —  fome  not  aH,etc.  The  latter  tbus  excludes 
omnitude  or  totality,  positive  or  negative  j  the  former  does  not  Tbe  former  is 
tba  viev  pnomnigated  aa  alone  oonlamplated  bj  Atialode;  and  hm  been 
inherited  fiom  him  bgr  the  Logidatta,  without  thought  of  inerense  or  of  change. 
The  latter  is  the  view  whivh  I  would  introduce ;  and  though  it  VUJ  iMttapa^ 
■edp,  ou;:!ii,  I  think,  to  have  been  placed  alongside  of  the  other* 

Causes  of  the  intTO^luction  of  the  Aristotelic  fystem  alone : 

1*,  To  allow  a  harmony  of  Lo^jic  with  coimnoii  l;in?ua»rp  ^  for  lanpiia^;e 
eBding  all  that  is  not  of  immediate  hiterest,  and  the  deienuiuatiou  ui  the 
aobject-no6on  bemg  generallj  that  alone  intended,  the  predicate  ia  ooljr  coo- 
aidered  b  n  far  aa  it  it  thought  to  cover  the  mbject;  that  is,  to  1m  at  least 
coextensive  with  it  But  if  we  aiionld  oouTert  die  terafl,  Ae  inadeqnacy  would 
be  brought  to  li^rht 

2**,  A  great  number  of  notions  are  ustni  pnncipally,  if  not  fx(  In'ivoly,  as 
attributes,  and  not  as  subji5ets.  Men  are,  consetjuently,  very  cuuiuioiiljp  igno- 
rant of  the  proportion  of  the  extemnon  between  the  subjects  and  predicates, 
which  l^y  are  in  Iho  habit  of  coaabining  into  proporidona. 

S*,  In  regard  to  negativea,  men  nataralfy  preferred  to  aUributa  poiitivaljr  a 
part  of  one  notion  to  another  than  to  deny  a  part,  Hence  the  unfirequencj  of 
ne^ratlvi's  with  a  j)arti<  ul.tp  predicate. 

On  the  doytrine  of  Si»mi-<lefinit('  rarticularity,  1  would  thin  evolve  the 
Opposition  or  Incompossibility  of  propositions,  neglecting  or  throwing  tii\t\& 
(with  Aristotle)  those  of  SulMdt«ma(ktn  and  Sttb^otUrariet^f^  bat  iutroduemj^ 
limtntLtemmitgnqf. 

Incomposnbilitjr  ia  mtfier  of  piopositiontof  die  aame,  ar  of  different,  quality. 
IncOinposiible  propositions  diflfering  in  quality  arc  cither  Contradictories  without 
a  mean,  —  no  thinl,  — that  is.  if  one  l)t>  tnip  the  other  must  be  false,  and  if  one 
be  falsf  the  otlicr  must  be  true;  or  Contraries  with  a  mean,  —  a  third,  —  that 
is,  both  may  Lu  false,  but  both  cauoot  b0  true.  lucompossible  propositions  of 
die  same  <j[uality  are  Inconsiatents,and,^e  Contraries,  they  ham  »  mean ;  that 
is,  both  maj  ba  false,  but  both  cannoi  be  true. 

Contradidoriea  are  again  either  ample  or  oomplox.  The  simple  are  either, 
Of  nnirersalB,  aa  undinded  wholea;  or,  8*,  Of  Indiridnais,  aa  indirisibla 
pacta.^ 

1  Genera]  tcnnc,  used  m  lodividual  terms,    So  tbat  tbere  are  three  kinds  of  oootndie* 
whan  «nMMa  to  «m1i  eClwr,  nmy  be  «0Btnf  torias. 
dlo(«fliSS,«tJfaaa«Mr*ri,  JfatitMS  WUHal, 
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Tho  complex  are  of  unWereals  divided,  fts  4-^ 

Contraries,  ajiain,  whkli  are  only  of  divided  universals,  arr,  1°,  iJilatcral,  as 
;  or,  2^  Unilateral,  as  1—6,  1  —  7.  2—5,  .S— 5;  or,  8°,  Cross,  a«  '1—7,  S— 6. 

Inconsistent^  arc  either,  1**,  Alliriuatives ;  or,  2",  Negatives.  Atiiimauve*,  as 
1—2, 1—3,  2— S.  Negatives,  as  6—6, 5—7,  The  propoadont «— 7  vm  tome- 
tines  LuxHMtttonlt,  BometinMs  Coomtcnti. 

AU  the  other  propoBtkmal  ibnne,  ivheUiar  of  the  laiie  or  of  a&Shrent  qnB- 
tie»,  are  CompoaBible,  or  Unopposed. 

The  flifrcronces  in  fompossibility  of  the  two  !*i  !jemc8  of  Indefinrto  and  TX  fi- 
nite  parrit  iilarity  lies,  1**,  In  the  wbote  lucousistents ;  2*,  In  two  Confraii<  s  lor 
Contra«iietorie8.  1°,  Acc  ording  to  the  fonner,  all  affinoative  aod  all  negative 
propositions  are  eoasi^entr  whereae  m  the  latter  Aeee  we  ineomiileDt,  1— I* 
I — 8,  emonf  the  dBmurtiTei,  end  among  the  negalilTee,  5—9,  9— T. 
( Aa  Mid  before,  6 — 7  is  in  both  echemes  eometinaes  compoiriblet  and  somethiiee 
inoompositible.)  9*,  Two  incompoasibles,  to  wit,  S — 7,  8 — 6,  wUch,  on  the 
Aristotelic  doctrine?,  arc  Contradictories,  are  in  mine  Contraries. 

The  propofhional  fomi  4  is  consistent  with  all  the  atbrinalivci< :  8  Is  not  only 
consistent  with  ail  the  negatives,  but  is  comjiossilile  with  every  other  ibmi  in 
imivenab.  It  is  usefal  only  to  ^vide  ft  class,  and  is  opposed  only  by  the 
negation  of  divislbiBtj. 

By  adopting  exclusively  the  Indefinite  particularity,  logicians  threw  away  some 
important  immediate  i  n  fere  nee ;  those,  to  wit,  1*,  From  the  anirniation  of  one 
some  to  the  negation  of  another,  and  rrVc  versa  ;  and,  2".  From  the  atiirniatioii 
of  one  inconsistent  to  the  negation  of  another.  1^,  Thus,  on  our  system,  but 
not  on  didra,  affirming  off  man  (a  ie  «oma  onrnMif)  we  have  n  ti^  to  infer  tliat 
noffMHt  MsameCofftsr^  oiMMiI;  affiiming  that  seme  onlRai  t»  «^  mm,  we  have 
•  i^lii  to  infer  that  fom  (oAtf)  animal  u  not  any  man  ;  affinning  some  men  <W 
$ome  blacLs  (Negroes ),  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  ( same )  soms  mm  art  not  some 
( other)  bhrks  ( H'w<hris),  and  al*o  that  ( other)  »omf  vi>  r,  are  not  thf  (mm")  some 
Vael*.  And  so  backwards  from  negation  to  afiiruiation.  Thjs  inference  I 
would  call  that  of  [Integration]. 

2°,  Affiniiing  a/2  msnmv  seme  mwHols,  we  are  entided  to  inftrOe  denial  of 
the  propoflitione,  off  mtn  ore  off  aitmid^»  some  men  art  etf  rnitmnCi.  And  io  2a 
the  negative  inoonnlenta. 


1.)  Toto-total 

ii.)  TotfH])artial 

8.)  Parti-total 

iv.)  Parti-partial 


Affi&mativ&s. 

mm  Afa  =  All  : 

^  Afi  «  All  - 

—  If  A.  =  Some  - 

^Iri  mm  Some  - 


isan  — . 

is  some  — . 
is  all  — . 
is  some  — . 


(A) 
0 


T.)  Toto-total 

6.)  Totopartial 

Tii.)  FMi-iotal 

8.)  Partlipaidal 


KnoATiVEe, 

Aj«a==  Any 
Asri  Anj 

Ixt  mm  Some 


IS  any 
if  notioaie 
is  notanj 
ianotaome 


-.  (E) 
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Iiicons.  nn. 
Incons.  un. 

Incous.  un.  cr. 

In  cons.  un. 
Iucon8.  un. 

Doubtftil,  cr. 

Contrar.  bl. 
("oiitrar,  an. 
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Abbrktiations:  — bU  =  Z«ZalmiZ;  cr.  =  rrou;  Contrar.  =  QnUraries ;  dl.  =  dired; 
Iheons.  a  ImmfMtntB:  Int.  or  biMffr.  —  Integntiimt  Repogn-  Jiqwiflwgwte,  Obm- 
*'  '  -  V<;  Rr^.  or  Rf5tr.  =  Restriction,  SutHiUernnfrrm :  tin.  unnnt'ral.  niariks: 
in  I.  —  Vowpom'Nrsf  iu  IL  =>-  iV'o  iVcmwB,  —  (  UnilaiauL,  bUatarai,  cnaa,  dirocij  njfer 
lotiM  BxtTMnes.) 

Tli»  pnoedfng  T«M»  OMj  aoi  be  qvilft  Mcamto  in  dBtdli. 
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OMBiTAnom  OK  nm  mvtval  BsiATioiit  o*  •nManrio  mm  n 

VITT  AMD  fkVAurr. 

General  Canon. — WJiat  tcornt  relation  of  sultject  and  predicate  Bubfisfs  hetvxen 
eifkrr  nf  ttrn  tr^rms'  and  a  rmnmrtn  third  term,  with  tchich  one,  at  koMtf  It poutivdff 
related  ;  thcU  relation  subsists  b^meen  the  Uott  term*  thenueioe*. 

There  <tro  only  throe  poinble  reUtuMi*  of  Teiu  (notaoiM,  ivpnaentatioiii^ 

presentations).  .  ' 

1®,  The  relation  of  Tolo4otaL  Coinclusion  (coidentityi  absolute  convertibility 
or  reciprocation)  (AfA). 

9^,  The  relalioB  of  TixhhMid  OOxchukn  (nofMdonli^,  alwolote  inoonveitf* 
bilitjr  Off  Boa'Mciprocatioii)  (AnA). 
•  3",  Tlic  relation  of  fnromiJrh  d 'inclusion,  wbich  ioTolves  the  counternrdl^ 

tioii  of  h>r(iiitjtli(r  Cai  I '•hisiini  (partial  identify  and  non-identity,  nl.itive  cnn- 
Tcrtihtlity  and  nr)UH:onvenibility,  redpitKiUiont  and  oon^vctprocatioQ).  This 
is  of  various  orders  and  degrees. 

a)  Where  the  whole  of  one  term  and  the  part  of  another  are  coinclusivc  or 
eoideatioal  (Afl).  This  I  call  tlw  relatioB  of  tolo-fartta  coftieAimon,  as, 4ff 
men  are  eome  animaU,  Thia  neceaaarity  mvolTes  the  ooiznter>relatHMi  of  tetth 
partial  ctM-xdwion  (AnI),  as,  Am/  imut  U  not  some  animoL  Bnt  tho  OOnvene 
of  this  afHnnative  and  negative  afibrds  the  relations  of 

It)  Parti-total  Coluchi:^!on  (IfA)  and  Coixciusion  (InA),  as,  Some  animal  i$ 
all  man,  Som*<  nntmnl  is  uul  any  man. 

c)  There  \&  still  n  third  double  relation  under  this  head,  when  two  temu 
partially  iuclude  and  partially  exclude  each  oHher  (Ifl  Inl),  as,  Same  mMNeii  an 
warn  Mtkort,  and  Some  women  are  not  $me  author$.  This  relation  I  call  ihat 
tit  ParHi»atrtUd  CaXtidinfion  and  Parti^partial  CoiSxchteion. 

Of  these  three  gpnond  relations,  the  first  h  [torhnicaUyatjrledJ  the  best;  die 

second  is  the  worst:  and  the  third  is  intenneiHate. 

Fonner  logician';  knew  only  of  two  worse  relations, —  ^  i  n  t  i  rilar,  worse 
than  a  universal,  aiiiruutive,  and  a  negative  worse  than  an  aiimuauve.  Aii  tu 
a  better  and  wone  in  negatives,  they  knew  nothing;  for  as  two  wbgnSnt 
premises  were  inadnussiUe,  thejr  had  no  occasion  to  detennine  wUcb  of  two 
negatives  was  the  worse  or  better.  Bat  in  qnantifying  the  predicate,  ia  coo* 
nceting  pontive  and  negative  moods,  and  in  gcneraKaing  a  one  snpreme  canon 

of  svllo'jism.  wp  arc  compelled  to  look  furtlu-r,  to  consider  the  inverse  procedp 
ures  of  ailirmation  and  ne^rntion,  and  to  show  {c  fj.,  in  v.  a.  and  vi.  h.,  ix.  a. 
and  X.  b.)  how  the  latter,  by  reversiing  the  former,  and  turning  the  best  quan- 
tify of  affirmation  into  the  worst  of  negation,  annuls  all  restriction,  and  thus 
apparent!/  varies  die  qaantify  of  the  conclnnon.  It  thns  becomes  neoossaiy  to 
show  the  whole  order  of  best  and  norak  qtiMtiflcatioii  throi^|iool  Ae  two 
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qualiUet,  and  bow -tAmatfen 
^egidoOf  with  I3i0  pirli  in 


dlft  whofe  Jb  llifff^ffli  Hid 


,  Toto-p&rtial, 
:  Partl-total. 
,  I'urti-partial. 
,  rurti-ptirttiil, 
:  Fiitt'total, 


Identic  or  Coiucliuion. 


HoiHdaiUiQror  coexdasioQ. 


:  XMo4oCiL 


As  thf>  norrntion  nlways  reduces  tlie  lM0t  to  wont  relation,  in  the  inter- 
mediate n  lations  determining  only  a  fommutation  from  equal  to  erjnal,  whilst 
in  both  the  symbols  of  qtianrity,  in  their  invcrst'  ^(mification,  remain  externallj 
the  same ;  it  is  evident  thiit  the  quantification  of  the  conclusion  will  rarely  be 
iqpparently  diflerent  in  the  negative  fipom  wiiat  it  ii  in  the  corresponding 
poritive  mood.  There  are,  indeed,  only  fimr  diffiveneM  to  be  Ibmid  in  die 
m^pUliTe  from  the  pondTe  eonelmioiie,  end  Aeee  all  incoeed  on  Ae  mom 
principle  —  viz.,  in  v.  a.  and  vi.  L.,  in  ix.  a.  and  x.  b.  Here  the  particular 
quantifiration  of  tlie  positive  conclusioris  ilinappoars  ii)  the  npfrattve  nioo^ls. 
But  this  h  in  obediem  c  to  the  general  canon  of  syilofjism.  —  "  That  the  worst 
relation  subniiting  between  either  extreme  and  the  middle,  should  subsist 
bhtween  the  extremes  themselres.**  For  what  wae  the  be«t  relation  in  the 
Ibffmer,  becomes  the  wont  in  tiie  latter;  and  aa  affirmation  oomee  in  from  ^ 
gieateet  whole,  while  negatton  goes  out  flom  tte  least  part,  so,  ni  point  of  ihe^ 
the  3om4  of  the  one  m^  become  the  not  any  of  the  other.  There  is  here, 
therefore,  manifestly  no  exfoption.  On  the  contrary,  this  afTonln  a  thinking 
example  of  the  universil  applieability  of  the  canon  under  every  cbauLrc  of 
circumstances.  The  canon  would,  in  fact,  have  been  invalidated,  had  tke 
aiqparent  anomaly  not  ea»ei|;ed> 

L  TcroM  each  totally  coinclusivc  of  a)  A  term  totally  coexdnnTe,  nn<l 
a  third,  are  totally  ooincltuaTB  of  each  a  term  totally  coi'nclusive,  of  a  third, 
other.  are  totally  cocxchisive  of  eaeh  other. 

b)  A  tcnn  t(HalIy  loinclusive,  and 
a  term  tutally  coexcluiiive,  of  a  third, 
an  totalty  ooSadnsive  of  each  odiar. 
IL  ^etms  eaeh  parti4otaUy  ceSnelti*     n)  A  tenn  pairti4otally  eoSzdnsive, 
dTO  of  n  third,  are  partially  ooindoKTa  and  a  term  parti4otally  couiclorive, 
of  each  other.  of  a  third,  are  partiallj  coexelmive  of 

each  other. 

Ii)  A  term  parti-totally  eoinclusive, 
and  a  term  parti-totally  coexclunve, 
of  a  third,  are  partially  coixelodlTa  of 
eaeh  other. 

6d 
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TJL  A  tmn  totaDj,  and  a  tempti^  «)  A  term  totally  cocxclusaTo,  and 
tt-totally,  colnclusive  of  a  third,  are  a  term  paiti-toteUy  eotnelusivc,  of  a 
tolo-paitialljr couujliMive  of  eadioUiar.  third,  are  totO'fftrtiaUjr  oo&tdmiTtt  of 

each  other. 

b)  A  tenn  totally  cotiielusive,  and 
a  tarn  ptrti4otal]jr  cMMiduiiwtf  of  & 
llnxd,  are  toto-partMllf  eoesdusTe  of 
e«ch  otter. 

IV.  A  term  parti-totally,  and  a  terra  a)  A  term  parti-totally  cocxcIusiTii, 
tntally,  rnfnclusive  of  a  third,  arc  parti-  and  a  tenu  totally  eoinclns-ive,  of  a 
totally  coiauluttve  of  eault  other.  third,  are  parti^otaUy  cocxckuive  o£ 

each  other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  ooioelwiTOk 
and  a  tem  totaUj  ooif]tdoaive»  of  a 
tbird,  are  parli-lotaUj  coeioliHlve  of 

Y.  A  term  totally,  and  a  to  mi  toto-  a)  A  term  totally  fotixcluMve,  and 
partially,  <  ouiulusive  of  a  thir«l,  are  a  tt'nn  toto  partially  rouichisivo,  of  a 
parti-totally  coincluaive  of  each  other,   third,  are  totally  coexduaive  ot  each 

other. 

b)  A  tenn  totallj  ooinclnnve,  and 
a  teim  tete-fiartialty  ooilidiMim^  cf  a 
third,  are  pai«i4otaUj  eoiSiduiiva  of 

each  otlu  r 

TI.  A  term  toto-partially,  and  a  a)  A  tvrm  toto-partially  ooexclu- 
term  totally,  coinclusivL-  ol  a  third,  are  8>ve,  and  a  term  totally  coinelusive,  of 
toio-partially  comcltuive  of  each  other,   a  third,  are  toto-partially  cocxduavo 

of  eaebotber* 

b)  Atemtoto-pavlially 
and  a  turn  totally  coexelu«tvei  of  a 
third,  are  tetelly  ooexdoaTe  of  tmck 
other. 

VIT.  A  tt  rrn  parti-totally,  and  a  a)  A  tenn  parti-totally  coexelusive, 
term  par  ualiy,  comclusive  of  a  third,  and  a  term  pariially  cojinclimve,  a 
are  partially  coinclimve  of  each  other,   third,  are  partially  ooSxdlllitre  of  eadi 

other. 

b)  A  term  parti-tetallj  coincloMTe, 
and  a  term  partially  coexelusive,  of  a 
third,  are  paitiall/  codxdiuive  of  eacb 

otlu'r. 

Vin.  A  ti  nn  partially,  and  a  term  A  term  partially  coexelusive,  and 

parti-totally,  eoinelu«iv«  of  a  third,  are   *         part*<otally  coiaclosive,  of  a 
eoiaeliiiiTa  of  taeh  «ttMr«       tiurd,  are  partiaUj  coeaceliuive  cf  eacb 

otberw 

b)  A  term  partially  coinelusive,  and 
a  tprm  parti-totally  cooxflnsivi-.  of  a 
third,  are  partially  coexelusive  of  eacb 
other. 
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'  Atamtotdl^.MidftteimiMV-  ■)  A  lem  totdDy  eoibtchisiTe,  and 
Htlfy, tmaAmv  cT  *  lUrd, ai*  pus  atem  partially c<iiiieliMiTe,orR tluid, 
HOfy  oQinclMive  ofaaok  odtar.  are  totaUj  coSsoloaiva  of  aaeh  otlrar. 

b}  A  term  totaUy  eoin(-lusive,and  m 
tPTOi  partially  coexclusive,  of  a  third, 
are  partially  focxf^Iusive  of  earh  other. 

X.  A  term  paruaiiy,  and  a  term  a)  Aienu  j»aitially  coe\i  Iuj.ivc.aii(l 
totally,  eoinelothvcfAtidrdtaM  par-  a  term  totally  coiudusive  of  a  third, 
tiaDy  eoSaeiiMiva  of  eadi  olb«r.  arc  pai  t  iaily  ealbuXtm  tit  each  odier. 

b)  Aternipartfa]lyc(iineliniTe,aiid 
ft  term  totally  coexclusive,  of  a  third, 
nrc  tnto-paitiaDy  oo&ftdiMiTe  of  each 

other. 

XI.  A  term  parti-totally,  ajid  a  term  a)  A  term  parti-totaily  coexclusive, 
tDto-partially,  coinclusive  of  a  third,  and  a  term  toto-partially  coinciusive,  of 
an  parti4otally  calndtMiva  of  each  a  third,  are  paiti-totally  coSsehinYe  of 
aAer.  each  other. 

b)  A  temi  parCi*totally  colnclnnTef 
and  a  term  toto-partiallj  coexclu8iTe» 
of  a  thini,  are  pai1i40tally  COiZClnHTO 
of  cai-li  otiicr. 

XIL  A  term  toto-partially,  and  a  a)  A  term  toto-partially  coexclusive, 
tana  parti4otalIy,  coiiiGliuiva  of  a  tbtni;  and  a  term  toto-pwttally  eolndoive,  of 
are  toCo>partiaDy  coinehittTe  of  each  a  third,  are  toto-partially  eoiSadoBTe 

of  eni  h  odwr> 

b)  A  term  toto-partially  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  parti-totnlly  coexclusive,  ot 
a  third,  aro  toto-partiaUy  coexcluAYO 
of  each  other. 


TLo- OajsonoMa  lo  tam  Doennn  ov  a.  QvAnnm  FftiDioAn  Ooir- 

aiDSXID. 

MATaaiAX.  AJTB  VOBMjUU  —  THBIB  MtTIllCTlOV. 

But  it  is  requisite,  seeing  that  there  are  such  misconceptions  prevalent  on 
die  point,  to  detennine  precisely  what  ii  the  foi-mal  which  Bee  witlua  the 
jorifldiction  of  Logics  and  which  Lope  goaraateei}  and  what  die  mattM  which 
lies  without  the  domain  of  Lopc,  and  for  which  Lo^  w  not  responsible.  Thb 

is  fortunately  easy. 

Logic  knows  —  takp<«  on^nizanro  of — certain  general  rp!atinn« :  nntl  from 
thc«;  it  infers  certain  otlit-rs.  These,  aud  lht»e  alone,  it  knows  and  {ruarantops; 
and  these  arc  formal.  Of  all  Iniyond  these  forms  or  general  relations  it  takes 
no  eognisance,  affords  no  aanirance;  and  only  h}p)thetically  says,-— If  the 
several  notions  applied  to  these  forma  stand  to  each  other  in  the  rslatioaof 
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iimti  fonns,  then  so  and  so  is  the  rwnlfe  Bui  wkaiiua  these  notioDB  are  nghtljr 
applifd,  that  is,  do  or  do  not  bear  a  certain  reciprocal  dci»'ndence,  of  this 
Logic,  as  Lojri'',  kimw*  nothing.  Let  ABC  represent  three  notions,  A  con- 
taining B,  and  B  eoiuainiag  C*,  in  that  case  Logic  assures  us  that  C  is  a  part 
of  Bf  and  B  a  part  of  A ;  that  A  contains  C ;  that  C  is  a  part  of  B  and  A. 
2?owdlttlbiWl,lli»  IcAtoimbeingsuppoiedtobeiiwMalMtm^  But 
if  we  apply  to  them— fill  them  vp  by— >^  three  detanwiiate  netioiM^^ 
Aniinal,  —  .Van,  —  Xt^ro,  we  introditce 'm  oettain  matter,  of  which  Lope  m 
not  Itx'lf  t  ognizaiit :  Lojrl'.',  tliorfforp,  mt»rf>1y  says, —  If  these  notioTT?  hold 
to  each  othtT  the  relations  ri'|)rescnt*'<l  by  A  B  C,  then  the  ?rvnie  ri'i^uh^i  will 
follow ;  but  wWUitir  they  do  mutually  hold  those  relations,  —  that,  as  material^ 
is  extra-logieaL  Logic  is,  therefore,  bound  to  exhibit  a  icheOM  of  the  fmuis, 
libtt  ii,  of  the  relatioDe  in  theur  immediate  and  mediate  reeults,wlueh  are  deter^ 
mined  bjr  the  more  necemittei  of  thinking, — by  Ae  kweof  thoq^t  ae  thoq^; 
but  it  \s  bound  tO  nongbt  beyond  tills,  ^mt,  as  material,  Is  beyond  its  juris- 
diction. However  manifest,  this  has,  however,  been  fmjuently  misunderatood» 
end  the  mnU'rial  has  been  currently  passed  ofV  in  Lojrir  as  {\\i'  f()rmnt. 

But  furlliiT,  L(^c  is  bound  lu  exhibit  this  scheme  lull  and  unoxclut>ive.  To 
lop  or  limit  this  in  conformity  to  any  circumstance  extrinsic  to  the  bare  condi- 
tions, the  mere  fonn,  of  thonght,  is  a  material,  and,  eooseqnendjr,  an  iUe^ti- 
mate  curtailment  To  take,  ftr  Inatanee,  the  abemtionB  of  oommow  langn^ 
as  a  modd,  would  be  at  once  absurd  in  itself,  and  absurd  as  incooiHtent  even 
with  its  own  practice.  And  yet  this  double  absurdity  the  Logic  now  realized 
actually  commits.  For  while  in  principle  it  avf>w.s  its  alU-^nance  to  thought 
alone,  ami  in  part  it  overtly  repudiated  the  elisions  of  laii;ru»jre;  in  part  it 
has  accuiumodated  itaulf  to  the  usages  of  speech,  aikd  this  al^  to  tliu  extent 
tnm.  which  even  Grammar  baa  maintained  its  fifeedom*  Gnmunar,  the  science 
proper*  the  mmology,  of  langnagei  has  not  established  ellipsis  as  a  third  law 
beside  Cooeord  and  Govenunent;  nor  has  it  e\  cn  allowed  Concord  orGovenn 
ment  to  be  superseded  by  ellipsis.  And  why  ?  Because  the  law,  tbongb  not 
externally  expressed  in  language,  was  still  internally  operative  in  thonfiht. 
Lo;:ic,  on  the  contrary,  the  wience  proper,  the  nomolofryi  uf  thuunlit,  has 
established  ao  imperative  fUipM^  uf  its  abstract  forms  in  c*onformity  to  the 
{nrecariotts  elUpees  of  outward  speech ;  and  this^  Maa^  it  professes  to  look 
ascluttfdj  to  the  internal  process,  and  to  expficale,  ^  to  fiU  up  what  ie  implied^ 
but  not  stated,  in  the  short  cuts  of  ordbary  language.   Logic  has  Dq(lecfee4 

—  withheld,  —  in  fact  openly  suppressed,  one-half  of  its  forms  (the  quantifica- 
tion of  the  predicate  nniver«ally  in  affirmatives,  particularly  in  negatives),  * 
because  the^e  tornis.  tlii)u;.'li  always  operative  iu  thnn^t,  TTcirp  nniinllj  ptissntl 
over  as  superrtuous  in  the  matter  of  exprcis^iou. 

Thus  has  Logic,  the  science  of  the  form,  been  made  hitherto  the  slave  of 
die  matter,  of  Uionght,  both  in  what  it  has  reoeiTed  and  in  what  it  has  rejected. 
And  well  has  it  been  punished  in  tte  serritude.  Idore  than  half  its  valne  has 
at  once  been  lost,  oonfhsion  on  the  one  hand,  imperfection  on  tho  other,  its  lot; 
disgust,  contempt,  comparative  neglect,  the  con8e<|uence.  To  reform  Logic,  we 
must,  theretbre,  restore  it  to  freedom;  —  emancipate  the  form  from  the  matter; 

—  we  must,  1°,  Admit  nothing  material  under  the  name  of  formal,  and,  2% 
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Keject  nothing  formal  under  the  name  of  umt«rtal.  Wlieu  tliib  itt  ilone,  Logic, 
•tipped  of  iti  aoddental  defomitgr,  mlk»  fiirtli  in  native  be«it^,  afanple  and 
complete;  easjr  aft  once  and  neelnl. 

It  now  remains  to  >Ii()w  that  tiie  qnantiliee  of  t]ie  Predicate  denotmoed  hy 
kgiotaas  are  trae  logical  foms. 

«•«••«• 

Thf  loijician"  have  taken  a  dj^'tinofinrr,  on  whirh  ihoy  hare  floft-ndi'd  the 
Aristoteiic  prohibition  of  an  overt  «iu;iiitiii(  ;ition  of  tin-  jni' dilate;  the  liLsiiiie- 
tion,  to  wit^  of  the  formal,  in  oppa'-iiion  to  thu  materuU,  —  ot  what  proi'eed!»  t;> 
formcty  in  eontvaet  to  irimt  proeeeds  vi  jnaterim.  It  will  be  re(|iii«te  to  deter- 
mine expBcttlj  the  meaning  and  application  ct  these  expreanone ;  ftr  every 
logical  procew  it  finwtdf  and  if  the  logidani  be  coneet  in  what  tb^  inclnde 
nnder  the  category  of  tfurierialt  the  whole  system  vihivh  I  wonld  propose 
in  !>iipplenient  and  oorrectbn  of  theirs  must  be  at  once  anrrendered  as 
uiitenablt^. 

In  the  first  place,  the  dli^tinctioii  is  not  established,  in  terms  at  lea^t,  by 
Aristotle.  On  tlie  contrary,  although  the  propositional  and  syllogLntic  relations 
vhkh  he  recognizes  in  Ins  kigical  precept  be  all  Ibnual,  he,  as  indeed  all 
others,  not  nnAvqnentty  employs  some  which  are  only  valid,  say  the  bgicianSy 

W  IXO/tfTMS,  and  not  nitioue  ff/rma;,  that  is,  in  gpltc  of  Logic. 

But  here  it  is  admitted  that  a  distinction  there  truly  is ;  it  is,  consequently, 
only  necessary,  in  the  second  place,  to  ascertain  its  import  What  then  is 
meant  by  these  several  principles? 

The  answer  b  easy,  peremptory,  and  unambiguous.  All  that  is  formal  is 
tme  as  conscionsly  neccaritated  by  the  laws  of  tbonght ;  all  that  is  mattrki  is 
tnie,  not  as  necesntated  by  the  taws  of  thooght,  bat  as  li^timated  bj  the 
conditions  and  probaliililies  discoverable  in  the  objects  about  which  we  chance 
to  think.  The  one  is  a  priori,  the  other  a  pntfennn :  the  one  is  necessary, 
the  other  contingent;  the  one  is  known  or  thought,  the  other  unknown  or 
unliiou*rht. 

For  example :  if  1  think  that  the  notion  triangle  containii  the  notion  trilateral^ 
and  again  duit  the  notion  trikAenl  contains  dm  notion  iriangU;  in  other  word^ 
if  I  think  that  each  of  these  is  incloaively  and  exdnsiTely  applicable  to  the 
other;  I  formally  say,  and,  if  I  speak  as  I  think,  must  say  _  All  trkmgte  is  aU 
trilateral.  On  the  other  hand,  —  if  I  only  think  that  all  triangles  arc  trilateral, 
but  do  not  think  all  f  rilatrrals  Id  ho  triangular,  and  yet  say,  —  All  triangle  UiM 
trilateral,  the  proposition,  though  materially  tnif.  is  formally  false. 

Again,  if  I  think,  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  iron-attracting  stones  arc  some 
magnets,  and  yet  thereon  overdy  mhv, — All  magneU  atlroet  hm;  the  infer- 
ence  is  fimnally  Also,  even  tfiough  materially  not  nntnie.  Whereas,  if  I  think 
diat  this,  that«  and  the  other  iron^ttracting  stones  are  all  magnets^  and  thence 
conelnde, — AU  magneH  lOiraet  vwt;  my  ooocluaon  »  formally  true,  even 
should  it  materially  pro%'e  fal?e. 

To  >/\yr  tlic  f'onner  exam|)le  in  an  abstract  notaticm  :  If  I  note  C  :  ~  ;  F, 

1  may  formally  convert  the  proportion  and  state  T :  ;  C.    But  if  I  note 

C  :  r,  I  caaaot  formally  convert  it,  for      V  may  mean  tither :  V  or 
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,  r ;  atlU  ir  I  do,  llie  product  may  or  may  not  bo  true,  according  as  it  is  aeci' 
dontelly  applied  to  this  or  that  particular  matter.    As  to  tke  litter  mmaxfie ; 

C,  —  :  (m  ni'  m",  vU  .)  :  mm  :  T 


Hiia  sjlk^ism  is  Ibnnftlly  legitimate.  But,  to  take  die  foUowing  antecedent : 
this,  if  fomially  drawn,  warrants  only,  (1),  a  particular  OQudaiioB ;  andii^  (S}} 
a  univemL  be  drawn,  such  is  U^Eballjr  anil : 


This  being  the  distinction  of  formal  and  material,  —  that  what  is  fomially 
true,  is  true  by  a  subjective  or  logical  law; — that  what  is  materially  true,  is 
true  on  an  objective  or  extra-logical  oonditiini ;  the  lqgiciaiu>  with  AriMode  at 
fhnr  head,  are  exposed  to  a  double  aocuiatioa  of  tbe  graveit  charaeler.  For 
ibey  are  chai^ged: — 1% That  they  have  exdnded,  a»  material*  modi  diit  m 
purely  formal.  2"^,  That  they  have  faadiided,  aa  finmal,  mnch  that  ie  ^nanfy 
material.    Of  thc.-=o  Iti  (heir  order. 

1°,  I  shall  treat  of  this  uader  the  heads  ot^  AffirmatiYe  and  of  2«egatiTe 
proixwitions.  , 

Of  the  four  AiHrmative  relations  of  concepts,  as  subject  and  predicate ;  to 
trit— 1.  Tbe  IhUhtotai;  %  Tbe  ToUhportiatf  3.  Tbe  ParH-Totai;  4.  Tha 
Purti'Partkdf  ooo  half  (1, 3)  are  arbitrarily oxdodod  fhm  logic  Theee  ara, 
however,  relations  equally  necessary,  and  equally  obtrusive  in  thoi^tht,  wilk 
the  others ;  and,  as  form  i!  rt-alities,  equally  demand  a  lo^ncal  statement  and 
consideration.  Nay,  in  this  partial  proceciling,  logicians  are  not  even  polf-con- 
sistent.  They  allow,  for  example,  the  tolo-partial  dependency  of  notion.*,  and 
they  allow  of  their  conversion.  Yet,  though  the  terms,  when  converted,  retain, 
and  must  retain,  their  original  relation,  that  is,  their  reciprocal  quantities;  we 
find  the  Ibgidanfl,  after  Aristotle,  declaring  that  the  predicate  in  affinnalive 
piropositions  is  to  be  regarded  as  particular ;  bowbcit,  in  this  instance,  where  the 
lofo-parf'uil  is  converted  into  t!u'  p<trl!-fri!a!  nlalion,  llicir  riilo  is  manifostly 
faUe.  \Vlifn  I  enounce, — AH  mmi  is  iniimul,  1  nitan,  —  and  (ho  ln^n<  iatis  (io 
not  gainsay  me, — All  man  w  mme  ammtd.  1  then  convert  thLsaiul  mn  allowed 
to  say, —  .Some  animal  w  man.  But  I  am  not  allowed  to  say,  in  wonis,  though 
I  say,  indeed  most  say,  in  thonghtt'SoiM  animid  i»  off  man.  And  why? 
Simply  beeanse  tiiere  is  an  old  tiw^tionaTy  nde  in  Logic  which  prohibiti  ne 
in  all  cases,  at  least  of  aflbmativc  propositions,  to  quantify  the  pre<licate  unirer* 
sally ;  and  to  establish  a  re<'ii>on  for  this  exclusion,  the  principle  of  materiality 
hn«  hcpn  railed  in.  But  if  «11  i*?  formal  \vl)ii  h  i?  necessitated  by  thon«iht,  and 
if  all  that  is  lormal  ought  to  timl  an  expn'ssion  in  Lof»ic.  in  that  ca.«sc  the  uni- 
versal quant ilication  of  the  notion,  when  it  stands  as  predicate,  may  be,  ought, 
indeed,  on  demand,  to  be,  enounced,  no  less  ei^licilly  than  when  it  stood  aa 

I  Fnr  nn  r>xi)im)»tion  of  <hs  wttaOoo.  b«N  sn^ioyed,  hi  Nftnuoa  le  BfUt^lm,  sm 
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•Bibjsct  The  quantification  is  no  more  material  on  the  oike  alteroatire  than 
on  the  other ;  it  b  formal  in  both. 

In  Uke  manlier,  tiM  Mthtakd  nlathm  b  deoooncad.  Bnl  »  dmOar  «x|ioai> 
tioD  Amm  tiuH  notioiM,  thmii^  «  teeiproeatiiig  or  ooifqoalt  wo  eiititled«  m 
prrrlitate^  to  hare  a  univexsiU  qwm(illcolion|  no  km  tlwn  M  •objoct,  and  tibis 
formally,  not  niatonallx 

In  regard  to  the  Ibur  J^egativo  rolations  of  tarms, —  1.  Tl»c  Toto-(ota1,  —  2. 
The  Tofo-parlial, —  3.  The Parli-loialf  —  4.  'Jihe  Parti-piirlial;  iu  like  manner, 
obe  halt',  but  these  wholly  dLQcrvnt  elates  (3,  4),  are  capriciously  aboli^hod.  I 
Bay  capriciously ;  fiir  tlm  xohlidiN  Mt  lOOQgniMd  in  hopo  are  (><:|ua]Iy  real  in 
tlMM^t,  aa  ihott  mhoA  aM  oxdumlj  artmittad.  Why,  far  asample,  maj  I 
say,  as  I  think,  —  Some  mmot  u  not  any  man ;  and  jofe  nol  aaj«  convertibly,  aa 
I  think,  — Aruf  vmn  U  nnt  some  animal?  For  this  no  reawn,  beyond  the  caprice 
of  lo'iician'*.  tm:}  the  elisions  of  common  Inntniapc,  can  bo  iwiprnpfl.  Keither 
can  il  Uc  sliown,  as  I  may  Icrritimatcly  tliink.- —  Sfimr  animil  ».<  not  t-ofiif  animal 
(to  take  an  extreme  instauce),  that  1  may  not  formally  expresHi  the  tiame  in  the 
laelmical  language  of  raaaoniag. 

In  theae  eaaaa»  to  aaj  nodung  of  olliaia,  dia  logpeiaaa  liafo,  lliaieforo,  baan 
gml^  of  extrmiHi<:  from  their  aciaoeo  much  that  is  pofety  ibinal;  and  diia  on 
tho  ttmtenable  pkta  thai  whafc  it  Ibnnal  b  nwlerial 

Two  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  universal  quantifiealion  of  dm  piod- 
icate.    It  i*5  said  to  be  —  I',  Fake  ;  2*,  If  not  false,  useless. 

I.  Till-  i\r>t  observation  may  be  snbdividcd  into  two  heads,  inasmuch  as  It 
may  be  attempted  to  establish  it,  a),  on  material  j  b),  on  formal,  grounds.  Of 
these  in  their  order :  — 

a).  Thu  ground  aeoma  to  bo  tiie  onlj  one  taken  by  Aratotie,  whis  on  three 
^rhapa  on  ibnr)  ^fliNrentoecastona  denooncea  the  univoiaal  qnantification  of 
the  pnidicate  (ami  lie  but  implidtly  limits  it  to  aHirmativc  piopo  iiions)  at 
"o/ieojft  untrue."^  The  only  proof  of  this  unexclusive  denuncia^n  i»,  bow- 
ever,  one  special  example  which  he  ^ve-  of  tlie  falsity  emerging  in  the  propo- 
sition,—  .1//  iiiim  />■  itl!  (tiiinxil.  This  iiin-i  be  at  oiicc  confessed  false:  hut  it  is 
only  so  materially  and  contingently,  — argues,  tlierefore,  nothing  for  tlie  lormal 
and  necettary  lUegitimaoy  of  ludi  a  qnantiScatioii.  Aa  extraplagieal,  thia 
proof  is  logically  incompetent;  for  it  it  only  becanae  wa  liappen,  tbrongb  an 
external  knowledge,  to  bo  oware  of  the  relations  of  the  conceptt,  man  and 
animal,  that  the  example  is  of  any  import.   But»  because  the  uni> ci^al  ipmnti- 

alioii  of  thi-  pretlicate  !?,  in  this  instance,  materially  fal5e,  in  f»ti' li  (niantitii-a-' 
tioi>.  iln  i  i  tnre.  always  formally  illegal  ?  That  this  is  not  the  c.i-e.  1.  t  ii-  taivC 
other  material  examples.  Is  it,  then,  materially  false  and  lormaily  incompe- 
tent to  think  and  »jt—M  kvmm  i$ ^MraHuuij^JBratiionai  k otf  rMUt,— 

1  Tr  f«  hnrrtly  n'^jiif-ifi'  to  iiotici^  llio  Mun-  nouncod  by  the  acnfor  logicinti!),  Trhfu  thry 

dericx  duvtrfne  of  some  autliors,  Uiat  the  Iwve  ob»oo«(l  to  notice  tb«  nbranlity.  See 

pfcdiMto  la  flurtcrially  4)«uitiaed,«v«D  wlMK  FoBMsat  AiMft.  DM.  I.  vl.  e.  SOl 

pr('i1*vjj;iiiif>-(t     uiih  frKiil.    It  is  efficient  to  a0wp.M6»— Jttk 
otMervv  that  ttits  opUiiou  i»  upUoitljr  re- 
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trimgtdar  i$  off         mwA  Ai  ongto  «9i»{  to      rig^  amglm,  <to.  ?  Or» 
plojing  Anitotle*s  mstaiMl  Mtapls*  k  ikotttnus  as  be  Msertu^  tOMj,--'  Amw 

animai  m  a//  ^/t'i^  and  du>  «ther  coUeciively,  —  ^1  jiorf  fAe  c&unr  anhmd  if 
the  trho'^  of  A$  dam  iwm,— >or  dutribviwtbii — iSnw  mmol  mimd  it  mm$. 

$evr<i!  man  f 

But  tht>  absurdity  of  such  a  rcasoiiiiig  ii»  iurtber  s^howii  by  the  fact,  that  if  it 
were  cogeut  at  all,  it  would  equally  conclaUe  against  the  validity  of  the  oni- 
TeiMl  qiuntiAcfttioii  of  iIm  miljjeet  Ftfir  this  proponiioB  k  equally  mtnie 
(employing  tXimju  Aivtalle^  onm  aialerial  eauo^ile),— illf  oMMrf  tr  mam. 

After  this,  it  mKjr  the  leas  tnrpfise  us  to  find  that  Aristotle  ntently  ahandona 
his  lop;ical  canon,  and  adhcms  to  trtitli  ami  nature.  In  fact,  lie  frcciucnlly  d<Hi9 
in  pra<  tice  Airtually  (luandty  the  predicate,  liis  cominon  rea^i<:)niIl its  <>t"leii  |iro- 
ceeding  on  the  reciprocation  or  coexuanj^ioii  of  eubj«»ct  and  predicate.  A'ay, 
in  hia  logical  system,  he  expressly  recognizes  this  cocxtension ;  unleaa,  indeed, 
lie  overtly  supply  the  quanlifieiilMMi  of  tbe  predie«le»  liis  doetraiee  of  ^doe- 
tba  and  of  JDemooftnuuMi  preper  have  bo  kipoel  noCalioii ;  aad,  waAtm  tM 
oovevtly  Mipposo  it,  tbcy  are  actuallj  anrested.  His  definitioae  of  the  Un!ver> 
sal,  as  severally  given  in  his  Prior  and  Prnttrhir  Analtftics,  are.  in  this  respect, 
conflietivo.  Tn  the  former,  his  uiiiversjil  (known  in  the  schools  a:^  the  f^Tt(f>fr.<(tle 
PriorisUiUim)  explicitly  Ibrbidi*,  whereas  the  Litter  (the  Universale  /'t«i/ej *of- 
Udcum  of  the  schoolmen)  implicitly  postidatcs,  the  quantification  of  the 
pradicate. 

b).  Tbe  defyd  In  tbe  polemie  of  Aeir  master  ynm  lUt  bgr  bit  Mowen. 
Tbey,  accor^n^j,  in  edition  to,  bat  witb  no  correction  of,  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine, ar<rue  the  question  on  broader  ground ;  and  think  that  they  disprove  the 
formal  vaUditr  of  snvh  quantification  by  the  following  reasoning.  Overlookhi;; 
the  ca>-t'.  where  the  subject  is  particularly,  the  predicate  universally,  <iuanti- 
ficd,  a.H  in  the  instance  I  have  just  given,  they  allege  the  case  of  what  are 
eaUed  rteiproooHny  propo$Uionsy  wbere  botb  solgect  and  predicate  are  taken 
in  tbeir  atmoet  extentiont  m  mtaerim^  as  mbteqnent  log?cian<*  eay*  bat  not 
Aristotle.  ^Itt  tlus  case,  then,  as  in  the  example,.!//  man  is  off  nin&/«,  they 
assert  that  the  overt  quantification  of  tlie  ]>redicate  is  inept,  bceanse,  the  all  as 
ap])li.  d  to  the  subject  heinir  dt.^tributively  taken,  every  individual  man,  as 
Socrates,  Plato,  efe.,  wouM  Ik"  all  (that  i«,  tlu'  whole  ela5s)  risible.  This  ob- 
jection is  only  respectable  by  authority,  through  the  great,  the  all  but  tinex- 
dorive,  number  of  its  allcgem;  in  itself  it  b  lUtile. 

Tenm  and  ibeir  quantifications  are  tued  eitber  in  a  diatribntivey  or  in  a  col- 
lective, sentie*  It  will  not  be  asserted  that  any  quantification  ia,  jmt  $e,  necea* 
■arily  colleetivc  or  neee^irily  distributive;  and  it  remains  to  ascertunt  bgr  rule 
and  relation,  in  wliii  li  signification  it  i?.  or  mny  l>e,  ernjiloyed.  Kow  a  general 
rule  or  postulate  of  logic  i^,  —  That  in  the  same  l(>tri*  al  unity  (pro^Mwition  or 
»yllogi«n» ),  the  same  term  or  quantification  should  not  be  changed  in  iiupurL* 
If,  thereibre,  we  insist,  as  iniiat  we  ought,  that  the  quantification  bare,  o^, 
sbottld  be  usimI  in  Ae  mme  propouiien  in  (Ae  mme  nteonw^,  <bat  is,  as  applied 

1  (Svc.  for  fxamplc,  rftciiu.  In  A*.  iVior,  JL  L  o.  6,  p.  1^  Alexander,  In  An.  Prior^  L.  i.  e. 
aad  atevfif  .tt7*  aeitl,  Ml./ik3  s  Ssep.  ill.— Bd^ 
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to  the  one  term,  collectiTely  or  distribntiTely,  it  should  he  so  applied  likewise 
to  th»r  othrr.  tlie  olijortioti  falls.  Tliu?  taken  coflectively : — Al!  (that  the 
wholf  rliiss)  m<m  is  aU  (that  i&,  the  whoir  chjisa')  risible,  the  proposition  is  valid. 
Again,  tiikea  dislributivtly : — AU  (tliut  is,  *  ttry  stvtirul)  man  is  all  (that  is, 
everjf  several)  rmble^  the  propo«iition  is,  in  like  manner,  Intimate.  It  is  only 
bj  TMlating  the  potnlAlei  —  That  m  lie  mm»  k^ad  wdtg  £Ae  tame  sign  or 
word  dtoaU  be  need  in  the  earn  «en«e,  that  ihn  otgeelkMi  AppKet;  wtientt,  if  the 
postulate  be  obeyedf  the  cA^jectton  is  seen  to  be  absurd. 

It  is  hardly  necessary'  to  say  anything  in  confutation  of  the  general  doctrine, 
that  in  Reciprocating  propositions  the  prcfMrate  is  taken  in  its  full  extent,  vi 
materifr.  In  the  first  pliue,  this  dueti'ine  was  not  promulgated  by  Aristotle; 
who,  Iraquently  allowing,  —  frequently  using,  —  such  pro|)08ilions,  implicitly 
abMidoM  the  role  iriiieh  he  expHdtl^  lays  down  in  VQgaffd  to  the  mMi<pr»> 
^jMignatioa  of  the  pieilieate  hy  a  vniveiML  In  ihe  aeeood  plaee,  apart  from 
anlharity,aaeh  doctrine  is  in  itielf  unfoonded.  For  as  ftnn  is  mcnly  the  ne- 
cessity of  thought,  it  is  as  easy  to  think  two  notions  as  toto-totally  coinciding 
(sav,  triangle  and  trilafprfif),  as  two  notions  toto-partially  and  partl-totally  co- 
lucidirig  (say.  iriantjlt!  and  ji;ptrii).  Accordingly,  wo  can  (({ually  abstractly 
r^>rcj»cnt  (heir  relations  both  by  geometric  quaiititiett  (lines  or  figures), 
aiad  by  purely  logical  symbda.  Taking  lioea:-~tha  fimnaer  I  ;  tlie 

latter  I  .  Taking  the  ayniboh,  Ihe  fotroer  C 1 1  ir^thelatUr 

A,  M  :  B.  But  if  the  reciprocation  were  detennined  hy  tlie  mere  matter, 
by  the  object  contingently  thought  about,  all  abstract  representation  would  be 
inipo:!'5ible.  So  nmrb  for  the  first  objection,  —  that  the  universal  quantificati<MI 
ot'  the  predicate  would,  at  least  in  affinnativc  propositions,  be  false. 

n.  Aa  to  the  second  objection,  that  such  quantification  would  be  useless  and 
superfluous,  di.Horderly,  nay  ronfiisi\  e,  tliis  oitl}*  mainfosts  tlio  limited  and  COO- 
sided  view  of  the  objectors,  even  thuugh  Aristotle  be  at  their  heail. 

h  it  us»'lesa  in  any  case,  theoretical  or  practical,  that  error  be  refuted,  truth 
established  ?   And  in  this  case — 

1%  Ii  it  ^eordexlj  and  confbsive  ^t  the  doctrine  of  S:qpomtle^  as  Aej 
are  called,  shouhl  be  bronght  back  from  ammalj  and  pain  to  ease  and  order ; 
that  ])n>|>osition3  Exclusive  and  Exccpdv^now  passed  over  Ibr  tiiOtr  difficulty, 
and  luTetotbre  conresseilly  stutlieiJ  as  "  opprobria  and  excniciation.*,"  should 
be  sliown  to  be,  not  merely  reducible  by  a  twoibid  and  threefold  tortuo«i(v, 
through  eight  genera  and  eight  rules,  but  simple,  though  misimdentood,  mani- 
festations of  the  universal  quantification  of  the  predirate 

la  it  oaeieH  to  demonatmto  that  OTeiy  kind  of  propoaiHon  tatj  be  oo»- 
verted,  and  not  some  onl^r,  aa  maintuned  bj  AristvUeand  the  logiciaiiB?  And 
ia  it  dimnierly  and  confusive,  in  all  eases,  to  abolish  the  triple  (or  qnadniple) 
confusion  in  the  triple  (or  (piadrnplc)  |>roce8ses  of  Conversion,  and  to  show,, 
that  of  these  processes  there  is  only  one  le^^timate,  and  that,  the  one  simple  of 
the  whole? 

8°,  Is  it  disorderly  and  confusive  to  aboUsb  the  complex  confusion  of  Mood 
and  Figure,  with  all  their  arraj  of  roles  and  exceptioos, general  and  apodal^ 
and  thu  to  recril  the  acianeo  of  yaaaoming  to  ha  real  nidty  ? 

0^     I  ti«e  p.  517.  —  iio. 
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4*1  li  it  weleas  and  wfutnom  to  restore  to  the  science  the  man j  forni 
of  reasoning  which  IhmI  mwiwwiy,  iidiiBriMilly,  amd  tiwm  ioMMiiMfy^ 

been  pros«Til>ed  ? 

/  6®,  Is  it  useletis  or  Huperlluouii  to  prove  that  ali  judgment,  and,  oon^eipiently, 
all  raasonmg,  is  siiD|il/  an  equation  of  its  term^  and  thai  the  diflerence  of  sub- 
j«ot  and  |H«dic«ls  ia  n/miy  arbitrary  V 

0*,  In  iiM|  and  in  Mm*  m  it  maloai  or  anpaAnona  to  vindHala  XfOgk  igptait 
tfie  onenddad  i^ews  and  errors  of  k^otana,  to  reconcile  the  science  with  Inttb 
and  nalnra>  —tit  to  niiatablHli  it  ai  onoa  in  iti  amnlitwia  and  ainurfkntv  f 

i 

Vli. — HiaxoBiCAL  NoTiona  of  Docraimi  ov  QuAnrimD  dsDiCAVB. 

Tt  will  ho.  strfliricnt  to  make  one  pxlract  fmm  Ariitotle  in  illustration  of  his 
duL'trinu  u|>oq  thht  point,  auti  I  select  tiiu  fullowing  pasisajje  from  Im  Categories, 

**  FoHiher,  the  primaiy  aobitanees  [wfOrm  sMss,  —  in^vidaal  aaistoices], — 
bacaose  they  are  sabjecta  to  all  Uic  otben,  and  at  nil  the  others  are  predicated 

of,  or  exuit  in,  them,  —  are,  for  this  reason,  called  suittances  by  preeminence. 
And  the  primarj'  i^ubstances  stand  to  all  the  othfr?,  so  rtands  the  Species  to 
the  (it'uus.  /•'>?•  </f  itcra  are  predicated  of  »pecic»,  but  noi,  conversely,  species  of 
genera;  so  tliai  ol  these  two,  the  species  is  more  a  substance  than  the  genus." 

Anunonitu,  who  haa  nothing  iu  his  CcHiunentary  on  the  CategorkM  reladw  to 
the  above  passage  of  Aristod^,  statea,  howerer,  the  common  doctrine,  with  its 
reaMosi  in  the  following  extract  from  hie  Commentai/  on  Poiphyiy'a  JafrMftav 
tion  (f  39,  ed.  Aid.  154G). 

'*  But  confining  ourselves  to  a  lo^It  al  consitleration,  it  behooves  ns  to  inqulr**, 
—  of  tliL'se,  which  are  ^ubjt-ct  to,  which  predicated  of,  the  others;  and  to 
aware  that  Genera  are  predicated  of  Differences  and  Species,  but  not  eon- 
▼eieelj.  These,  as  we  have  said,  stand  in  «  cert£n  mutual  order, — the  genus, 
the  Terence,  and  the  spedes ;  the  genu  fiiet,  the  apeeies  last,  the  diflra<enee 
in  the  miffdie.  And  the  eaperior  most  be  pfedicated  of  the  inferior;  for  to 
predicati-  the  inlerior  of  the  superior  is  not  allowable.  It,  for  example,  wo 
say, — All  man  m  antmnf,  the  proposition  is  true;  but  ir  wo  eonvert  it.  and  ?ay. — 
Ad  nniynal  is  nuin,  the  enouncement  is  false.*  An;ain,  it  we  siiy, — Afl  horsr  L< 
irrationtd,  we  are  right ;  but  if  conversely  wo  say,  — ^..1^/  irrational  is  horm^  we 
are  wrong.  For  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  make  a  subject  of  6m  neddentlL 
Henoe  it  is  inoompetenft  to  aaj  duKt  AMmA  u  man,  as  pi-cviously  statad." 

[Oif<y.ch.il,§  1. 

When  one  thing  ia  predicated  of  another  as  of  its  subject,  all  that  is  said 
£trulyj  of  the  predicate  will  be  said  [trulyj  also  of  the  sol^^ecfci  Thus  moA  is 

t  TIm  conrenw  of  t  true  propoisjUoa  is  al-  «<rm«  MNimai,  HDtl,  AU  koru  is  some  irmtiomal. 

trai*  tree;  bot  fhS  MtS  prapoeitiODS  wbkh  CoovwitlMK,  —  Some  animal  is  all  moil,  aod, 

■re  here  given,  m  couvereions  of  tite  true,  /w>mr  irmtinnnl  c     '<,~-w    f»n-  (mth  remains, 

not  maiverfioiu  »t  all.  The  true  propoei-  but  tbe  one'sideU  ducuiuu  ut  tb«  logickuu  Is 

tlOM,  ir  eapIMtiy  siatad,  avi,— J«  mm  ft  safiedad. 
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liretliratcul  of  this  aiid  that  man,*  aud  ufmnal  of  numj  omaial  -w'lW  tlicrefort  be 
pn  dicated  of  Hm  wd  tb/A  uidindMl»  £ar  this  and  that  iaiiividaal  ia  boch  ntti 

ami  animal.'* 

jDc  Jttitrpret.f  c.  vii.,  §  2-4 ;  eee  also  c.  x. 
ToaaouiiM  MOMtfaing  of  a  aaifaml  miivanillr,  I  iMia  at,  ^arfiwty 
mm ar «ia8,'i«» mwituAUt,  lb aMttoea acnaaiiiiag at  aatv«siab not 

universally,  I BMMUI  as,  Man  vt  white,  Man  is  nat  w/tite  ;  far  whilst  tke  tann  fMfi 

is  universal,  it  is  not  used  in  tfaaso  enouncements  as  universal.   For  ail  or  SMty 

(viSf )  does  not  indicate  the  universal  [itself],  but  that  [it  is  applied  to  a  sub- 
ject] universally.  Thus,  in  reference  to  a  umver?al  jirr  lir  ate,  to  predicate 
the  universal,  is  not  true.  For  no  affirmation  is  true  in  ^vhn^U  the  universal  is 
predicated  £of  a  universal  predicate]^  as,  All  or  every  tnan  is  aU  or  every  anif 
wuL"  (Sea  Aamommf  Bo«duaa»  Vtalhn,  Magentinos,  etc) 

Mr  ilmrfyliei^  Bk.  1. 0.  5  9.  »  Hie  oooteqoeat  [l  e.  tba  predieate]  t» 
not  to  be  taken  as  if  it  wboH/  ibllowod  [from  (ke  antecedent,  or  lobjectt  ex- 
clusively]. I  inoaji,  for  example,  as  if  a//  [or  every"]  anima!  [were  ron!?cqiicnf] 
on  nuni,  or  all  [or  cccr'f^  «ricnce  on  tnwic.  The  coni«e<]ntMK'e  ."iniji/i/  [is  to  l>o 
assumed],  Bksi  iti  our  propositions  has  been  done  ;  to  do  ollierwii>e  (o^i  to  say  that 
all  [or  every]  man  is  all  [or  every]  animal^  or  that  Justice  i*  all  [or  every]  good)^ 
amaeleM  and  unpomible;  but  to  the  aatec^nt  [or  rabject]  the  <M  [or  every] 
ii  prefixed.* 

Pof'terhr  Analytics,  B.  T.  c.  xii.,  §  10.  "  The  predicate  is  not  called  olf*'  [oar 
ereriji ;  [that  is,  the  marli  of  tiniverMli^  is  mot  annexed  eiuiept  to  the  snt^iect 

'  of  a  j)ropositlon]. 

Ill  iviuiatiuQ  uf  Anstotle's  reiuioiiiiig  against  the  universal  predesignation 
of  the  predicate  —  it  will  equally  disprove  the  universal  prcdesignation  of  the 
sol^ject.  For  it  b  absard  and  impoaiiUe  to  say,  MmtAmiAi»  mm;  AU  (every) 
immortal  is  ike  *oul;  AU  fieatmrt  u  keaUh  ;  AU  science  is  music;  AU  motion  is 
pUaewre.*  But  in  point  of  &ct  tnch examples  disproTe nothing ;  for  aU  universal 
predcsignations  are  appUcablc  neither  to  subject  nor  pmrlicatp,  nor  to  both  sub- 
ject And  predicate  —  Arp  fhoughts,  n^t  things  :  a  ml  so  are  all  predesignations ; 
therefore,  etc.  It  is  onl}-  marvellous  lliat  Mu  h  i-xamples  and  such  reasoning 
could  iiuti&ly  the  acutetit  of  intellects ;  that  his  authority  should  have  imposed 
on  sabseqoent  log^dans  is  le«  tranderftd.*] 


1  {For  the  r(s  here,  u  elcewberc,  denotes 

t  Examptet  from  Wegelto,  In  Greg.  Ant- 
ponyuii  Cvtn/t.  I'hU,  Ii>  Ift      1,  p«  479$ 

I*,  vi  c.  1,  \i. 

3  And  here  I  m»y  correct  au  error,  w  I  oon- 
fldve  it  to  be,  which  lias  dutoooM  from  tb* 
eldest  to  the  roost  recent  interpreter*  of  the 
Organon^  tnd  tieen  adopted  implicitly  by 
logfetansio  ganual.  It  is  t'ound  in  Alexan- 
der and  Antraonioa,  v  Trendelcnborg, 
Saint-Hilaire,  and  Waitz;  nor  indeed,  as  ftir 
•s  I  know,  ha«  it  ever  been  called  in  question 
dnilag  tlM  iatertml*  U  ngardi  tbe  auaoiag 


of  th«  definition  elevated  into  a  two-fold 
axiom,  the  ts$t  in  toto,  etc.,  and  diet  dt  omiu, 
etc.,  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  first  cha|V- 
ter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Prior  Antdytit*. 

94  4y  8A.y  tlrtu  irtpov  irip^  xai  rh 
Kork  wtarr^  ntniYofit'irdtu  daripov  dd- 
Tf^c  Tokrhf  Imr.  This,  with  its  ainbi- 
gahjr,  may  be  thus  literally,  however  awk« 
wardly,  translated :  —  '*  But  [to  say]  that  one 
thing  i»  m  a  whoU  other,  and  [to  say  ]  that  one 
tiling  isprtdieattd  of  ail  mother,  are  identical.** 
—  Now,  the  question  ariaea,  —  What  doe* 
Aristotle  here  mean  by  "a  wkoU  other?**  for 
it  may  signify  either  the  class  or  higher  no- 
tkm  andtr  wlUsit  ss  JaMw  soneapt  mmm. 
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1.  Admifai  tlMb  qrUdgini  Mold  901  oral  (ifn.  PotLt  10).  TUi  tolw  Immm 

in  luiod. 

^  That  individual  h  never  predicated  (Cbt.  c  3),  rtfolMi  hf  neipiWAlioB  of 
innt^ular  {An.  iV.  ii.  23,  §  4). 

S.  l  iiat  umrmative  uai venal  uut  [to]  be  added  to  predicate,  incompatible  with 
iffatlie  wtyf  cf  mtproertioo  (in  Jn.  Fr.  iL,  cb.  n  md  M  aifc>  Thakfck 
csostom  to  dnw  imiverMl  oonehnioiis  in  TUrd  Fignr*  md  iflvMlrtve  in 
Swond^  vitli  AUomnM  of  riwipio  oonvonion  in  MtMln  v^whI  lAnn^ 
lives- 

4.  Tbafc  partienlar  not  in  uagaliTe  pnMikMlo»nbmfd  in  «*      nan  aoinii. 

Aristotle's  doctrine  of  Prcdcsignation. 

1^  Hour  OBn  AriMdi,  on  liii  dooferinn,  rndto  anifeml  tennt  tdDBa  indi^ 


or  tin'  itifprinr  roncejif  if.^olf,  of  wTiich.  ft?  of 
a  tu^Jvct,  the  higher  w  predicated.  Ttic  fur- 
aitr  !•  the  nine  glvvn  bjr  all  tlia  Mmintiita* 
tort;  the  latter,  On-  sense  wliie^  I UB MUl- 
dant,  waa  iataudod  by  Arictotia. 
Thar*  are  onljr  two  gronnda  of  taitwyireta* 

tlon.  The  rtilc  mn-t  he  (■x]>otiiiili'<l  in  cidisi'*- 
tMUV  — With  itself  i  'JP,  Must  be  witli  tbe 
maknr  of  ArMofelto  OMga. 

1°.  On  the  forniiT  ground,  the  crmmon 
doetriue  aeema  nutenable^  for  what  Aristotle 
dealam  to  be  Idantfoal,  bjr  tiMt  dootrine  be- 
comes difltreot,  nay,  o|>])0.«cd.  An  Inftrior 
•oaoepl  may  te  iu  a  higher  whole  or  clan, 
eltber  partMljr  or  tocally^  aad  tha  deflaHloii 
on  tlie  proftlvnt  Interpretation  virtually  run* 
—  ^'Tomf  llMt  one  thing  Umllor  part  la  the 
vhfllaoraiioibnsoadtoaasrtiMtthle  oHier 
1?  pn  tl  '- itt  il  nt  it  unexelnrively,  are  convert- 
ible." Had  Arii>totl«,  therefore,  aaed  the  ex- 
prwdao  In  tba  riffnUleatioii  attiflmlad  to  fate, 
he  rtinst.  <n  :t.  nif}  ftie  contrB(Ucf!oti,  have 
said  —  Ti  6<  vuy  tnpov  iv  SAy  clrw  iripif^ 
K.T.A.  But  tosay  thatODathlasltaafD 
a  Whole  other,"  etc.) 

V.  On  the  aeeond  ((roond,  it  may,  hoirever, 
be  answered,  I  hat  the  arobi/rtiity  of  the  word, 
aa  It  etauda,  ia  aapeneded.  Its  signSfieation 
bdnf  deteniriaed  hj  other  paiwajjea.  I  joiu 
is5tie ;  and  on  this  ground  aiB  wetl  Oontailit  lO 
kt  the  qocetkm  be  deidded. 

Ia  the  trat  plaee,  the  maaataf  T  attribute 
to  tlie  cxpreMion,  "teAok  oMf^ —  that  ia, 
whole  aatyeet  or  In  ferior  aotton  —  ia,  la  abort, 
la  atriet  eooflmnity  with  Arlstotla*i  otdlnary 
laiigusKe.  There  are,  I  admit,  sundry  paa> 
•agea  tn  hie  toirteal  wrttiap  where  the  term 
•Mr  la  eleartj  Med  ai  ayaoayiaoae  with  dbss, 
or  hiiiUrr  notion ;  as,  to  limit  Ourselves  to  the 
JVmt  AHatjfiia,  la  Book  I.  iw.  }  1;  and  II.  i. 
f  4.  Bat,  refff  thtgU  ttxt^  la  whidi  the  term 
■aMr  appeaia  In  thk  latatfoOfli  omndadbf 


mart  than  Jive  otkrr*,  in  which  it  \»  no  Ici« 
elearijr  appliisd  to  denote  the  totalitjf  e/ahwer 
meHom,  of  whleh  a  higher  to  ptcdieatad— 
I'lii^njfes  In  which  the  word  <  .  (SAoy)  la 
ueed  ooavartibly  with  etf  bee  lor  ex^ 

ample,  ila.  #y.  It.  0.. f  S«  f  Id— ilL  f  S|f  f 
{bis  ),  f  11.  \  1-  -  iv.  »  6  (Om  ).  f  8|  i  10,  i  is 
(1^.)  — xxii  {  7,  i  8— xxiil.  i  4. 

iathoataond  plaealandIMn  bdiml^ 
rubvpr<!ivc  of  the  counter-opinion,  o%cn  iu 
the  priucipal  of  the  few  pessagcs  where  the 
terra  wMt  le  oaed  for  alassV  the  lower  aottos 

may  ho  in  nr  uU'icr  thr  fiipVif-r,  r  n'<;  ;.,T''i-<»- 

larijfi  and  this  iuaniftratly  shows  that  Arie* 
totte  could  Bot  poetfltly  ouaa,  hjr  merely  My- 

ing  that  one  thine  i^  another,  8.«  in  a  clajta, 
that  it  ia  ao  unexd«s/er/y,  or  unictrsattg.  Com> 
pdiaila.  I  Ir.H  t,t»Nk  Om  tirii  Mm>. 
jjrrtntin'i,  r>'-ir  and  Frtio  would  then  be 
auVulied;  a  special  result  which  ought  to 
have  itartlBd  the  loglelaiie  lata  a  doaht  oT 
llio  nccDmcy  of  thf*  rccoivcil  doetrine  in  fcn- 
erai.  ( See,  in  nor  omnitim,  I'aduSj  ia  his  r«i»> 
tiva  notee  aad  Coraaietitaiy .) 

That  doctrine  must,  therefore,  If  nlmn- 
dooed,  and  the  rale,  reduced  to  a  detinitinu, 
taad  la  the  followiaf  algBlfleatk«:~«Biit 

to  say  thnt  one  Tf  in  ,'-  t5  in  thr  wholf  nf  nnothfr^ 
<u  t»  a  $tut,vet,  and  to  prtduxut  en*  tkmg  umivtr- 
w^«i  mtaikttf  ari  iwly  yaileai  ■a|aea<uua  * 

nf  tJif  Finrn.;  nn  :iTiing.^  Tliis,  in  fnrt.  i=  JtmI 
the  prelimiuary  explanation  of  tlie  two  ordi> 
my  fluidae  of  atatlaf  •  propoeMoa,  eabee* 
quently  used  hy  Aristotle,  nerc,  In  both 
convertibIe«,  he  descends  from  extension  to 
compreheaslOB,  fhmi  the  predleale  to  the 
subject;  and  the  ingenious  expotiition  hy  fh<^ 
oommentators,  old  and  new,  of  tlie  laverse 
fatentioa  of  the  pUIoaopher  la  the  two 
elaaaei,  muj^t  be  rcgaided  aaarrOMMoa. 
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ferently,  or  -wittiout  predesignation,  be  taateOMMUit  to  purticmtan  ?  {An*  Prior^ 
1  c.  4.  §  IS;  0>y.  J'acii  p.  1S5,  (tlihi). 

2",  An.  I'riur.  i.  c.  2  7,  §  i.  He  says,  as  elsewliere,  "A  proposition  being  iii- 
•difiaite  QpMindesignate],  k  it  not  dotr  wbotfur  it  be  vofvenMl ;  when,  ham^wVf 
it  k  defiiuto  [pwMgnate],  Aafc  it  wwiliwir  "  Contowt  Hik  ■ttlwieiH  irilh  hii 
doctrine  oflhftdt. 

S<*,  Hiera  am  ijUogiMM  is  Ariftode  whick  aro  onljr  Talid  dutooi^  (ha  4|imH 

tity  of  iIk'  [irodrcate.* 

4®,  Aristotle  mpjirc?,  though  he  does  not  aduiit,  the  universal  prech'sin^na- 
tiuu  uf  the  predicate  in  his  syUo^MH  of  InduuticHL.    (V'ide  An.  Prior^  L.  ii.  c 

m 

(h)  JtT.RXJtirMM  JFBMDIStMWSta, 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensb,  in  his  commentary  on  the  first  book  of  the  Prior 
Analfffien,  iu  retl'rencc  to  the  pecond  passage  of  Aristotle,  states  as  follows : 

**  And  iu  ilic  Ux)k  of  llnouiiri  uu  ni.  Ari«!fofle  explains  why  l»o  there  say^ :  — 
'  that  to  prvdieate  the  universal  uf  a  uiiivur»iil  predicate  is  not  true ;  for  there 
nil!  b«  no  propositioii,  if  in  it  itb  {nredieale  the  univeiaal  of  the  mklverMl,  aa^ 
AU  mam  i$  all  mmaU*  Ee  7«peate  the  aame  ako  here ;  •hotring  how  it  is 
n«!esi  to  attempt  thus  to  express  the  conset  vitiou  [of  higher  from  lower 
notions]  ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  impossible.  Fen*  it  is  impm- 
^ible  that  all  men  shoti!*!  he  nU  nnimnf,  as  [t/s^'/ew  to  m»/  (ttxpn^rroir  uwtlv  nin«t 
ha^'f-  drnpt  out)],  that  (lU  imin  uJl  rinible.  We  mu^t  iiut.  therefore,  apply  ihe 
all  tu  tkti  ttuUvequciiii  [or  predicate but  to  that  jfrom  whicii  it  follows  [or  sub* 
ject].  Foreiiii  !■  to  be  taken  nniveraaUj,  tm  that  ftom  which  wimd  ibilowf, 
juppoibg  lMt  to  be  the  eomeqnent  of  aU  man.  Thvt  diall  we  obtain  a  atock 
of  nntvenal  propoailionaw  The  proccw  it  the  aane  in  making  man  the  oonae- 
quent  on  ila  paoper  aB;  but  Men  ia  not  eonaaqnoit  on  otf  Aiperf,  bat  on  otf 
rationnL 

"  The  words,  *  as  we  expre<«  onr«elve5.*  me?in  —  as  we  express  ourselves  iu 
coamion  usage.    For  we  say,  that  all  man  in  simply  animal,  anil  not  aii  anittHd, 

and  (hnl  a0  ^laofiaw  it  nofaraf,  not  aU  nahmU ;  prefixing  the  ai2,  not  to  the 
ooaaeqnent,  but  to  the  anbject  fiom  whieh  the  ptet&ato  fiiUown"  (SM.  JUL, 
£100 a}  Junt^t  t28a;  oampafe iid, £  M  a;  JtejCTlOft  a.) 

(a)  AMMOnma  maaoM, 

Ammoiiius  Hermite,  In  de  Interp.  c.  vii.  §  2.  (^Aldine  editions,  of  1503,  sig. 
C  tii.  69,  of  1M6,  ff.  70,  74.) 

"In  these  woidB  Ariatode  inqDir«a,-->1¥better,  aa  the  amexalhm  ef  the 
aflbBadTe  |iredef%nalion  (»ys*lwfgfirff)  to  the  anbject  ooaatltntea  one  distinct 
daas  of  iMOposstions,  tl«  anme  annexation  to  the  predicate  may  not,  likewiM, 
constitute  another;  and  he  answers,  that  the  sup{)osition  is  alMolutely  ground- 
less. TIhh  the  enouneenient  —  (lU  (r>r  prrrff)  man  h  alf  (or  rrrnr)  nnimal 
{ras  iwdpttwos  iraif  yvr  l^i),  asserts  that  each  man  u  ail  animal,  as  hone,  ox,  eto. 
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But  tills  propontkm  a  impoemble ;  as  is  Aawn  by  Aristotle  in  hu  here  omitting 
the  word  '  true.'    For  no  affimiation  <-a!i  he  trw  in  which  the  univon'al  is 
predicatef!  of  a  univrrsal  predicate  ;  tfiat  is,  in  which  the  universal  r'n»<l»'siirnate 
is  added  to  a  universial  predicate ;  as  when  we  say  that  man  (of  whum  uU,  or, 
M  he  says,  nnivenaUy,  (ommd  h  predicated)  is  not  ampbf  ammtdy  but 
animal.  He,  therefore,  tsaches  thM  iocfa  an  affiraurtioOf  at  vStmfy  mitawb,  b 
utterly  incompetent.  ..... 

**  Ndiber  does  Aristotle  allow  the  predesignftiMm  soMc  to  be  aanund  to  Att 
prpflicate.  that  propoations  may.  thereby,  becomp  tnie  nlwa}'s  or  occasionally. 
For  loLziriaiis  (as  thov  dn  !int  pro[K>0<)  to  themjielvi  -i  r-vcw  '-njicrtluous  variety 
of  enaiciation)  arts  prohibited  from  considering  jiniposinons  ^^not  only  those 
always  true  or  always  false),  but  those  which  express  no  difference  in  reference 
to  necessary  or  imposiabte  matter,  and  ilTofd  as  absobitaljr  no  dieeriininitioii  of 
tnth  hem  fldselioocL  Tbm,  ]NMtietil«r propositions, wVeh maybe dtonialivd^ 
true  and  false,  ought  not  tobave  a  prodestgnated  predicate.  For  in  a  propOii- 
tion  which  has  all  their  power,  without  any  prech'sigrnation  of  it.s  pix'dirate, 
why  should  we  prefer  to  the  ?impK'r  exjjression  that  which  dra-js  al>out  with 
it  a  supcdluuusi  odditamunt  '^  Why,  for  tjxauiple,  instead  of  ^ —  All  ntan  is  mme 
animal  [I  read,  rt  C^Mf],  or,  All  )nan  is  not  all  ammo/,*  should  we  not  s&y^-^AU 
man  u  ammaU  and'  in  place  of  ilff  mm  ts  sftm*,  not  mft—AB  man  i$  not 
itoM ;  or,  what  ii  «  simpler  and  mora  nntnral  enoanoement  Mill,^  J\)b  mm 

**  And  when  we  find  some  of  the  ancients  teaching  that  the  particular  affirma- 
tive predesignation  is  to  he  eonnerted  with  the  prodin^fo,  as  wh^n  Aristotle 
hinii«elf  styles  the  soul  a  certain  (some)  euielechy  {imtXtxiiay  nva).  and  I'lato, 
rhetoric,  a  certain  (aome )  experience  (itatiplw  rofii)  ;  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  some  ia  there  added  finr  the  sake  of  dhowing,  that  the  prediente  ia  not  een- 
▼ertible  with  the  sabject,  bot  it  its  gennt,  and  reqniret  the  eddtng  ob  of  eeilMi 
diflferences  in  order  to  render  it  the  subject's  definition. 

"  But,  add  they,  is  not  the  reasoning  of  Aristotle  refuted  by  fact  itself,  seeing 
that  we  ?ay,  All  man  is  capnhle  of  all  seience ;  thus  truly  connpetinjr  the  nni» 
versal  jtredesignation  with  the  unlven«al  predicate?  The  answer  is  this:  — 
that,  in  truth,  it  is  not  the  predicate  to  which  we  hei-c  annex,  the  o^.  For  what 
it  predicated,  ii  what  ia  said  of  the  anl^eet  Bot  what  it  here  aaid  of  ttMiie 
not  that  he  if  aetenM,  hot  that  he  ia  e^poUr  of  stMmoa.  JS^  therefore,  the  qB 
were  conjouied  with  the  Mymftfe,  and  the  propontkm  dien  to  remun  trne,  aa 
when  we  say  —  all  man  ut  all  capable  ^  mkna ;  in  VuX  case  tlie  reatonit^g  of 
Aristotle  would  l»e  reftited.  lJut  this  proposition  is  neeeswirily  false.  It,  in- 
fact,  a!***crts  notliinfr  less  than  that  of  mt-n,  each  individual  is  all  the  kind  :  — 
that  Socrates  is  not  Socrates  only,  but  also  PUUo,  Aldbiades,  and,  in  short, 
•very  other  men.  For,  if  off  man  it  eqpdtfs  qf  icknee,  floeratoa  b^ng 
one  of  the  oil,  ia,  therefbra,  himaelf  oB  eeyoVt  ^  sdsnoe;  ao  lliat  Soctitea 
will  be  F]afeQ>A]cibiadM,ete.,tince  they  alio  ora  eapeUe  of  aeienee.  F<v  if 

1  II  \<L  \U  l>o  observed  tTiat  Ammonios  does  or  Arisfotflic  doctrhi*?;  »nd  this  impo!»?n)!I!tj' 
sot  attempt  an  equiviUeat  Sar  this  peopo^  iudf  ought  to  have  oj^tati.  Us  eyat  upon  tte 
tlen.  InflMtitlsimpoiifblssnllieeQniaioa   faisaftoiency  sf  the  tUw  h»  ulatsinsd. 
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Now.  that  wp  onnfht  not  to  prefix  the  tmirerBal  ^Irmritive  predesignatioa 
to  thf  jiredM  atf  (wlu'thfr  \\w  predicate  be  more  frcncral  than  the  5iih}pct,  as 
aUI  man  u  aU  ani/mU,  or  wlu'lher  tlicy  be  coadt-tjuato,  as  A^l  man  is  all  ;  /,v/7/i'r), 
thia  u  manifest  from  what  lias  hvvii  said.  l\t\*tu  when  iliu  tertutt  ait:  cuaUct^uuia 
«r  VMiprocadng,  the  prop<Milioii  nint  into  tlie  abanrd.  For,  dedaring  that 
a0  Niaa  It  dl  fMNSr,  it  virtaaOy 

triOiaU  aMa;  that  Soenrtea,  ia  that  ha  ii  a       «  otf  n«Bfe,  aooMqueDUy, 

man  

"But  wliy  is  it  that  the  predicate  is  intolerant  of  the  prpfle^ijrnation  nfl, 
thoii^'li  this  hi*  akin  to  the  count cr-pn»de8ignation  no  or  none  /  Is  it  brraiHc 
tbe  aiiirutativc;  predicate,  if  preditiated  univenally,  tends  always  to  can  tain 
.  vadar  it  the  tubject,  aad  Urn  not  onl^jr  when  ittalf  eoMdaqiiata  with  lira  subject, 
bat  whan  tiaaecanding  the  enlject  in  entenaon ;  while,  moreover,  dunongh  a 
]iai1ietpation  in  its  proper  nature,  it  is  suited  to  bind  ap  and  vednce  to  vnttj 
the  multittide  of  individuab  of  which  the  subject  is  the  complement  7  For,  as 
Arti^tntle  previously  olwerved  ^ — Mhc  nfl  does  not  Indlt  ate  f!ie  univcrswd,  \m% 
that  [ilie  universal  pmdieatc  inh*'r«'>*  in,  or  is  attributed  to,  the  subject]  uni- 
vermlljf.'  It,  therefore,  the  alinuiaiive  predicate  thus  teud  to  collect  into  one 
wftaft  are  Iqr  aatnua  dfalncted,  in  Tiitne  of  liairai^;  bean  itself  previooslj  recag> 
used  as  «mple ;  in  this  case,  the  ali  [superadded  to  this  aniversal  predicate, 
In  Ihct]  enonnceaaot  a  nnity,  bot  a  mnititnde  of  several  ^np, — things  which 
it  ia  manifestly  anable  to  cotupticate  into  reciprocity*  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
since  what  is  negatively  predi<  ate<l  of,  is  al^oliitcly  separated  from,  the  "nbjcct; 

an-,  <  <)M>i«M|uently.  enabled  to  deny  of  the  subjei.-t  all  undt-r  tlic  ]m-di<  ati>, 
as  in  saying,  AU  man  ut  no  slom*  We  may  indeed  condense  this  propo»itiun, 
and  say  wore  simply,  AU  man  k  not  ston« ;  or,  more  simply  still,  No  man  {$  atone; 
that  dispennng  with  the  affiraaMtive  predesigaalion  in  a  negative  proiKisition." 

m 

BoetUaa,  In  l^n-nm  4$  h^mpnuikm^  mdSnSo  laenada,  at  in  textam  laad»> 

turn.    f>p'ra.  ]i.  ;?  JH. 

"  What  he  says  is  to  this  purport :  —  Ereri'  «nmy)l«»  ])r<i|>o!iition  consists  ot"  two 
terms.    To  tb^  there  is  frequently  added  a  determination  either  ot  univer- 
saHtj  or  of  partienlarity ;  and  to  which  of  the  two  parte  Aesa  detefmiaatianf 
■  are  to  be  added,  he  expounds.  It  appean  to  Aiistoda  that  the  detensJnation 
oog^t  not  to  be  conjoined  to  the  predicate  term  ;  for  in  iliis  proposition,  Man  i* 

aninutl — (Ilmnn  r^t  animal),  it  is  imiuired  whether  the  determiBetioo  omht 
to  he  ronpled  with  the  suhji'i't,  so  that  It  .shall  be  —  ( Omnh  hmn  animal 
est)  —  .1/^  for  frrrii)  nian  is  (ininitil :  or  with  \\h'  predicate,  SO  that  it  >liall  he  — 
(Homo  omtif  uniiHul  tat)  —  Mon  is  all  (nr  ri-rr>i)  (tnimal :  or  with  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  so  that  it  shall  be,  AU  (or  ei>€ry)  man  u  tJl  (or  every)  animai 
— C  Omtk  Aosie  omns  ananoi  «st)«  ^  neither  af  these  latter  alteniatives  ie 
competent  For  the  determinate  is  never  joined  to  dm  predieate,  but  ex- 
ahaivaly  to  the  snl^jact ;  seeii^  that  aU  predicatioai  it  either  greater  than  the 
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Bubject,  or  equal.  Thus  in  this  proposition  —  All  (or  erert/)  man  t?  anittud 
( omnut  homo  aniiiuil  est ),  lUihaal  [tiie  predicate]  is  greater  tlian  Uian  [thp  ^uXy- 
ject];  and,  again,  iu  Ihc  pro^xj^iuon — Man  u  risible  (homo  ri»ibiUs  esl),  n^tUe 
[the  predicate]  is  equated  to  tuan  [lUe  sulyect] ;  hut  that  the  predkate  should  be 
leM  and  namwer than  mil^eetis  inipotnbla.  Tberafofe^in  tihoiepivdieiilBS 
wbich  am  greater  than  the  inbjecl^  aa,  Ibr  <iTtinpfa,  whara  tha  ptadloathni  ig 
wbnalt  the  proposition  is  mant&stly  false,  if  tha  detenniMition  af  universally 
be  added  to  the  predicate  term.  For  if  wc  say,  ^fan  in  animal  {homo  est 
animal),  we  contract  animal^  which  is  preater  than  vmn,  by  this  determinatiott 
to  [an  identity  of  extension  with]  mutt,  the  suhjort.  altlioufjh  the  ])ri-<licate, 
anunal^  may  be  applied  not  only  to  uwiu,  but  to  uutu}  oiLur  objects.  Mortx>ver, 
in  iboee  [subjects  and  predicates]  w}uch  are  equal,  the  •amaoflovn;  Ar  if  I 
aay,  AU  (or  every)  man  »  otf  (or  Mwy)  ruiUff  (cumit  ktum  aam<  fwbSt  aiOf  ~^ 
in  the  first  place,  in  reference  to  the  nature  <^  man  it^lf,  it  is  eaperfiaoae  to 
adject  the  determination ;  and,  again,  if  it  ho.  add^  to  idl  sevend  men,  the 
projwsition  bet'ome:?  false,  for  when  I  say,  AU  (or  c  77/)  man  w  all  (or  erenj) 
by  this  I  si'Ciu  to  signify  that  the  .stiveral  nien  aru  [each  of  thoni]  all  or 
every  riiiiblu,  which  is  absurd.  The  dutenuinatiun  hj  therefore,  to  be  placed 
aol  to  ^  predicate  hot  to  tha  nilgect.  But  the  ironb  of  Ariatode  are  thna 
reduced  to  tha  foUowbg import;— 7n  iAoee  pndieatu  wUck one  unmarwal, la 
add  lo  ihrin  at^jU  vm»enal,90thai  the  unioenoi  predicate  ma^he  predkaied  «»»> 
vermllyy  is  not  true.  For  this  is  what  he  says  —  In  the  case  of  a  universal 
predicate"  (that  i?,  in  a  proposition  which  has  a  universal  predioatr),  "to 
predicate  the  universal  itself  universally,  is  not  true."  For  in  a  universal 
predicate,  that  is,  which  is  universal  and  is  itseif  predicated,  in  this  case  uni- 
vanally  to  predicate  the  predicate  which  is  nniveiaal,  that  ii,  to  a4ject  to  it  a 
detendnation  of  univemfity,  ia  not  true ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  anj  afBnnalion 
should  be  true  in  which  a  universal  datenmnalion  is  predicated  of  a  predioato 
imireraally  distributed;  and  he  illustrates  the  conception  of  the  matter  bjr  the 
example,  All  or  mery  man  in  all  (or  every)  animal  ((tvinioi  komo  OOMM  onanal 
ut)t  of  the  incompetency  of  which  we  have  already  spoken." 

Boethius,  In  Lihnm  Tnf^rpreffrtifin<f,  editio  prima.  Opera,  p.  2.311.  (Text 
so  wretchedly  priiite<l  jihat  the  sense  must  be  constituted  by  tlie  rcach'r.) 

{ArijUotle^  c.  vii.  §  4j.  "  *  In  what  k  predicated  m.  a  uuiven>al,  to  predicate 
lite  onivanel  vaimmSfy  is  not  tnie.' 

Kin  this  smUianoe  ha  instraete  as  iriiat  is  tfic  place  to  vhieh  the  detemdn*- 
tion  of  univefialily  ahonhl  bo  i^htly  added*  For  lie  teaches  tfiat  the  uoiver* 
nlity,  which  we  gsU  the  univereal  detonmnalioii,  is  to  be  connected  with  tha 
subject  term,  never  with  the  predicate.  For  were  we  to  ?nv  —  All  (or  every) 
nutit  is  aiiiiiui!  ( omnis  homo  animal  est we  should  say  rightly,  annexint;  the  all 
(or  every)  Ut  the  subject,  that  is,  to  the  term  man.  Bui  if  we  thus  speak  —  All 
or  spsvy  awis  it  ^  or  every  animal  ( omni*  homo  omns  anlsial  est ),  wc  should 
speak  ftisely.  He,  therefore,  does  not  say  this  [in  the  words]  —  'in  what  is 
predicated  as  a  natvarsal/  as  aamid  of  man;  for  aaiaul  is  nmrersal,  beiimi 
predicated  of  all  or  eesry  MMM.  [But  he  ssgrs]*— To  predicate  this  universal 
itself  ammal,  to  wit,  aniversaUy,  so  that  we  enonaea— 'Jtf  (oraasiy)  aajwaf  ik 
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man  (omne  aninud  ease  homimm )^  is  not  true;  for  lia  allows  this  tobft  Hglril^ 
dona  neither  in  tbeMaor  in  any  other  affirmation.*  He  adds,  therefore:-* 
*For  so  aflbmliQainll  be  true  in  wliidi  %  miiT«inl  predieato  shall  b«  vnhrar- 
hOj  pTedicatod,  M  JZ(  or  «iwry  fliaii  tt  oK  ir  M«y 

animal ).' 

**  Why  this  happens,  I  will  explain  in  a  few  •words.  The  predicate  is  always 
{rn'Jvt'T  than  the  subject,  or  c(iual  to  it.  Grvatcr,  when  I  say,  f  ■  n^nm'd 
(homo  animfd  eat)  ;  here  animal  is  predicat«>(],  jnan  i&  hubjtK:te(],  tor  aiumal  is 
predicated  of  more  objects  than  man.  Again,  it  is  equal  when  we  ihuD  t»peak 
^MmurimhleOumarbiNlkm);  here  man  if  die  subject,  riiiMe  ihe  prad- 
kale.  Bat  flm  aodriiflib  aneqnal;  ftr  it  ie  prdper  to  manta  beaii^ 
animal.  But  that  the  predicate  aliould  be  found  lev  dian  the  stibjet  t,  Is  impos- 
sible. Is  the  predicate  the  greater?  Then,  to  adject  the  universal  to  the 
predieatp,  h  fnhe,  as  in  the  example  he  himself  has  given —  AH  (oretrry)  man 
ur  all  (or  tvery)  anivtal  (ovmis  Itomo  omnt  animal  est).  Is  It  eqnal  ?  Tlu'n,  th« 
selection  is  superlluou^  a.s  if  one  should  say,  All  every  man  is  all  or  ever^  rkible 
(mnUlumiammfiMetsi).  WherelbiB,  to  predieale  a  mdvenal  ptedkiala 
wiivegnMDjr  ie  ioeoaipeieBi'' 

r«  ^raouMuut 
ATOiToee,  PenkemmUu^  L.  L,  e.  t. 

**  Fh)po8itions  are  not  divided  from  the  conjunction  of  the  predesignadon 

(olaustinr)  with  tlu-  prcdirate  ;  beeause  the  predesignation,  when  added  to  tho 
pn.'«Ii(ati'.  coiistitiitts  a  \'i\hii  or  a  superfluous  proposition:  —  FaLse,  as  ..1// or 
every  man  is  ail  (or  every)  uuimal  (oitmiit  kumo  omne  animal);  ^uperiluous, 
as  All  (or  every)  man  u  some  or  a  certain  animal  (omni»  homo  est  quoddam  mA> 
maiy  YideCoiuiBbikeiiMSi/iiilrntiNaLiLlM. 

(/)  ALBKRTUS  MAQA'Ua. 

ADMftBS  UiigittiMi  Ptt^htnuMn^  Ii>  Xy  3Vo6falt(^  t*  1  (fip*  ed>  Lngd* 
1651,  tI«p^Sftl>. 

Ly  *  nmnis*  non  est  universale,  sed  ngnnm  nniversalitatis.  Qnare  ly 
'  omnis^  et  bujusmodi  si^ia  disfribTitiva  non  "siint  niiiversalia,  secundum  Avieen- 
nam."3  Hoc  enim  siguum  distnbutivuni,  quo«l  e>t  omnis,  non  est  umveniale, 
prc^rie  loquendo;  sed  est  siguuut  per  quod  stat  pro  partieularibus  universaUter 
naiveriale,  cni  tale  sigDom  est  a^jimctam.  Caasa  aatem,  quaxe  non  sit  anivei*^ 
sale,  set ;  «~l^nia»  qnamTie  tiwrandnm  gKaaamaticTO 

I  Till'  Coinibrn  .TeMiiff  (Scb«sti«nD«  CoDtO!),  hi*  mighty  LO({ie  {ad  lofum).  With  Bovthios 
1600}  erroneously  nuke  Bartblos  aad  Aver-  be  Joins  Lerigetsoaides ;  —  be  meaos  tb* 
rtmoppom  ArMotle. ** tlitiiklii«tb«t^«lirB    ItabU  Imi  B«n  Owioa,  of  CMalenlB,  wto 

of  uiiiv  iTMtlit.) may  Ih'  aiiii»*xt.<l  to  tlif  prt-di-  tli^-d  h(  riTjiiptinn    in  1370,  who  wrofi'  on 

cate  of  a  uuivcrsal  propoftition  when  it  is  llteologj,  rhUoeopby,  Msthenuitics,  and 

•MztMitlTe  with  tbe  mbjMrt » {adlaam  U.,  p.  Logic.  Sm  JMhsr  *.  Xm^  Bsrtelowl 

v     Thin,  a  mistake,  has  been  copied  \if  mad  WoUL 
Ui«ir  broUMT  Jeniit,  f .  YaUias,  of  Kome,  in 

70  . 
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/  das  ftfmtai,  Infliikamt  naUam  «ttidi  iiicat^  Pnptar  qaod  omm« 

■  naturse  coiumuiik  eit  dittribathmm.  Universale  autem  est,  qucxl  est  in  muldl 
et  ilu  multis,  «tisp  natunp,  ?iippositis.  liK'O  onoiis,  t't  ri»f//»/.\  .-r  )>uju8modi  eigna 
universalia  ('-s>io  nou  (>ussiint;  .sod  sunt  sigua  designautia  utrum  universale  sit 
acccptuDt  univcrsaliter  vcl  particulariter,  aecuiMlaia  sua  suppostta.  £t  hoc 
sunt  verba  AvicentUB. 

[  ■  Quare  signum  aniverMk  noa  «t  pondndnm  a  parte  pmdicati.]  In  iqIk 
jacto  imivartaU  ii|ntiin  distribntiviim  cvdbundnin :  quia  per  iSvinoiieni  wabj^eAp 
pnedkatom  pardbnt  attribnitiir  sabjecti,  at  cBviehn  participent  id  per  pnedica- 
tionem,  ct  non  in  prn?(H('nto  poncndnm :  quia  qnum  prjcdicatum  fonnallter  f^it 
accpptum,  non  ])n)j)rio  tlividitur,  nisi  alteriiis,  lirx-  est,  subjocti  divisione :  scd 
iuKKjualiter  rudditur  subjecto  ct  jiartibus  ejus.  Unde  id  quod  est  universale, 
praidlcari  potest,  ut  Omnis  homo  est  animal;  sed  nnivenale  universaliter  ao 
oeptum  non  potest  pnedkari :  nnUa  enim  vera  afltrmatio  eoM  potest*  in  qna  do 
untvenett  aliqno  pnsdicato  predicetnr  sive  ptadicatio  fiat;  quoniam  nniTenal- 
itsr  ric  patct,  quod  falsum  est,  Omnh  homo  est  omne  onmuit  et  n  ptmator,  quod 

J^^ullum  anhiKil  sll  nisi  hatno.  Cum  cniiii  /K^^/iosnhjir-iatur  gratia  partium  snarum, 
et  prsedicata  ibrraalitcr  accipiantur,  oportet  quod  QiMliibel  homo  ejuet  onuie  ani- 
tnalf  <juod  iaUum  est." 

(r>  x#FZ  juur  osmsom. 

Levi  Ben  Gerson  (or  Levi  GiT^jnidt's),  a  Jewish  phiiosojilu  r,  wlio  died  in 
1370,  at  Perpignan,  wrote  commeituirtt^s  on  Averrocs'  Couuuentar/  upon  the 
logKeal  books  of  Aristode.  Tbelbllowingis  whalhesajsoa  AvenWdoetriu 
'toncUng  dieqaaatifiealion  of  die  predicate,  as  it  is  fMind  (f.  S9)of  die  Teaiee 
edition,  in  folio,  of  1052,*  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Avi  rroes: — "Al- 
though it  bo  not  nt»ro««aT^'  that  when  tho  quantitative  note  U  attached  to  the 
predicate,  this  should  lalse  or  superlUious,  socinj;  that  it  nmy  b«'  neither,  as 
when  we  say,  All  man  in  uU  rational ;  and  the  same  holds  goo<i  in  all  other 
reciprocating  propositions ;  —  nevertheless,  as  in  certain  matters  it  may  bo  hap- 
pen, Aristotle  bis  declared  tbat  the  quaadtatiTe  note  is  not  to  be  joined  to  die 
predicate  in  any  laftgusge.  Bat  it  may  be  liere  objeeted,  that  if  this  be  die 
case,  the  qusndtative  note  iboold  not  be  annexed  even  to  the  salgect,  mbo 
there  too  it  maybe  either  fal^^e  or  snjiei-fluous.  S'i]HTrtuons,  —  ns  when  we 
say,  iStwiie  (t'liiii'il  h  ritiionaL  For  the  very  siuie  ioMows  here,  as  if  we  dimply 
say,  Animal  is  ruiioiuil;  the  soim,  therelore,  is  superliuous.  TaLe,  —  as  when 
we  say,  All  animal  is  ralionaL  The  reason,  therefore,  assigned  by  Aristotle 
wh}'  the  quaatitadve  note  should  not  be  annexed  to  the  predicate,  is  llitile,see> 
ing  that  for  the  same  reason  it  shonld  not  be  connected  with  the  snljeet  To 
this  we  may  answer :  That  the  cause  why  the  quaadtative  note  is  not  nsualty 
conjoined  with  the  predicate,  is,  that  there  would  thus  be  two  qua^sita  at 
once,  —  to  wit,  whether  the  predicate  were  affirmed  of  the  subject,  and,  more- 
OTcr,  whether  it  were  denied  of  every  thing  beside.    For  when  we  sa/i  All  man 

iXotiathetresdittoBof  ttMeiraite  Ystttas^ian. 
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i»  all  fxuiimalj  we  judge  that  all  man  U  ralionai^  and  jadge*  likewise,  tbat  to- 
HmiwdadmlqfdiHtmmi,  BntllwMaraiii  raalitjrtwo  diffivintqMali; 
and  tk&mkm  h  hm  becoM  mml  to  date  tea,  not  in  om,  bnt  in  two  Mfml 
proporftiemn  And  thit  b  seH^ndent ;  aMii^  tiiat  *  qawrifam,  in  itseU^  aikt 
ooly  —  Do«h  or  dora  not,  this  inhere  ia  tluil?  and  not— Does  tint  inhen  ia 
1hat,and,at1bttnaMtuM,iBk«f«  inaollyiigelw?" 

CU  nzs  MJtatMas  or  umvAur,  « 

FacxdtaiU  ArUnm  in  A'-mlemia  Lovanicmi  CommeiUaria  \n  Arislotelis  Libra$ 
de  THalectidi  ir.  m.  c.  1,  p.  162,  ed.  1547. 

SpcaLIng  of  tlM  text  in  die  IV  JbaerprdoAomt  tlie  Miflen,  hUtr  ^ia^  allege : 
**Bttt  if  it  be  even  elegantly  eaid  I17  a  poet — 'Nemo  eat  omnia  homo,'— • 
*Kotl  omncs  omnibus  artcs'  —  [proverb, '  Unas  homo  noHiia honio *],  why  maj 
we  not  contradict  this  aptly,  howbeit  falsely,  — '  Aliquid  est  omnis  homo '  ?  Why 
(thi»y  say)  do  you  determinp  the  prpdicatc  \>y  thn  note  of  universality,  seeing 
that  tilt;  quantity  of  the  prupusidoti  is  not  to  l>o  j^oupfht  from  the  pn  dirate,  but 
from  the  subject  V  We  answer,  because  we  wish  to  express  a  certain  meaning 
in  wordi,  widch  by  no  odM»  ean  be  done.  Bat  V£  the  mark  of  amvenality 
eonld  only  be  employed  In  changing  the  quantity  of  propontiona,  it  would 
not  be  lawfbl  to  annex  it  to  the  part  of  the  predicate.  We  have,  tbereforey 
thought  these  few  cautions  requisite  to  evince  that  what  b  condemned  by  theaa 
critics  for  its  h  not  incontinently  sophistical  or  foolish  babbling'.  But  as 
to  the  tinn  i-rsal  nilo  which  Aristotle  cnonnn  s, —  •  No  afRrmntioii  will  be  true,* 
etc, —  it  is  suUicient  if  it  hold  guod  iu  the  m^ority  of  casies ;  whether  the 

predieato  exceed  the  subject,  as,  AU  man  iitMwhnai^ — be  its  eqnaU  aa,  AU 
man  ta  off  rMMe,  or  tta  inferior,  m»  [Smw]  miMMrf  it  off  aum.  In  a  few  caaea^ 
however,  the  exeep6on  ia  valid  j  aa, —  This  sun  1%  every  sun,  Om  jiAamtv  t»  off 
pAornur,  and  aome  olhen.  Nor  are  these  iiuile  anbtletiea,  since  xeaaon  heraelf 
aftprafea." 

The  only  notice  of  theae  apecnlatiena  of  llttna*  which  I  have  met  with  in 
any  anbaeqaent  pluloaopher  (and  I  qpeak  fixm  an  inipectiion  of  aeveial  hondred 


1  [Titlv",  C'c-itnndi,  o.  vl.,  hai  thp  fol- 
lowiag  relative  to  the  qasntificatioa  of  Uie 
pMdleatV!  — (  ai:  **LiMt  aatsm  PropiMl* 
tioDum  <|uaDt{tnv  ex  8ubJ«cto  Kctimelur,  ttU 
taoeu  Fncdicstum  noo  peoittM  negUi^ettdaia 
vldfltatnr,  oea  vvlfo  la  bos  trastsMoaa  Snl 
•olet,  iiuin  et  htijits  qnntifttntem  oh»i<?rvn««" 
QtUe  e»t,  et  crcdiderim  ct  (iii«qui«iltloni«  biOiu 
Btglseta  TBvffls  •nram  lui  fa  deslrlua  Cm* 
Tcrkioniii,  qnTiin  Sy  Hngigtica  OMe  exc>rto<«.  qnoa 
mis  locis  videbimtu.  i  87:  Breriter  itaque 
clitmraBdfna,  te  prapoiilloBlbM  afllfuaHvIs, 
Ucpt  uiihrrs.!fM»i!«  |irprt|lcatnm  ptfnimqne 
eaw  yarticuian,  Uibuique  (utjedo  •ecundum 


tOtam  quidem  mnm  rermprrh'mn'cn^my  DOM 
veru  fzMNMcarm.  )  89 :  E  contrario  in  propo- 
aHtopflwa  aef>U>li,  Meet  parUoalaribai,  p]^ 

riiTTi'inp  pncdicnfnm  est  uniri-rsnfi'.  ac  tam 
K-cuiiiium  eomprehenuoneiu  quam  esteu- 
•faoMB  mmm  tataB,  a  mlifroto  itaHvstar. 
J  41,  Interim  uon  putarem  afHrmntintiotn  vpI 
nej^ationem  ipaam  diversain  illam  prirdicati 
^■UUtsm  MiMswl*  poshdaie^  ssd  anii* 
derim  potiuK.  id  omuc  a  dirervo  remm  Pt  idt-a- 
nm  babitu  orlri,  alllmiationl  vero  et  nega- 
tfonl  pnedlostl  quBtftatraa  cm  ▼•let  iadW> 
ftrrnfftn.  t  42:  yam  plt'rnm<i>i(»  prailirata 
eattjeotla  toot  latlors;  quodai  IgUur  iila  oum 
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l^gioal  iiHiuMi  priaeiprfiy  bgr  Q«nn>t), it  Idt  iKiod  tSkSga^  «lw,m  Ihi 
oiiboiiite  work,  Ik  Smuu  Vhim  Falsi,  ftrvt  pnUUMd  Mme  ci^  jm  «Bibi^ 

quently  (in  1 709,  but  I  luiv*  vnlf  dit  second  edition  of  1 7tS)|  «ttnnptB  a 

formal  rffiif Ttimi  of  the  hfrpsT  of  a  quantified  predicate.  It  was  only,  how- 
ever, alter  tlie  most  manifest  demonstrations  of  the  lalwhood  of  this  novel 
prejudice  had  been  once  and  agaitt  privately  communicated  to  bis  very  learned 
friend  "  (Titiufl  ?),  tbat  Bidiger  became  at  lengtb  tired^  as  be  expresses  it,  **of 
-waalnBg  a  brick,"  and  laid  Uie  pol«iiue  belbve  tbe  pablie^  It  im  Mi  cerlahilf 
tbe  cogency  of  thitxellitatioii  wUeh  ought  to  have  tliMOTi  tfia  eoaater  «|iiiuon 
into  oblivion  ;  but  tfait  tefotation,  such  as  it  is,  though  with  nothing  new,  it 
dewirviiijr  attention,  as  prc«:cntin;j;  the  most  elalwrrato  dtsen5??ion  of  the  ';'i»'-;tion 
to  be  nift  with,  al'ter  Annnnniiis,  and  in  mo<leru  times.  Btit  the  wlmie  ai  'u- 
mont  8n|)ix)ses  certain  fbuudaiious ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  tiiese 
are  fabc,  to  dispose  of  the  whole  edifice  erected  upon  them.  I  ought  to  men- 
tion, tiwt  it  was  Bidige^a  criticHm  wbkh  fint  diractod  mj  attaotioa  to  tfa* 
original  fl£  Titnitt 

**  Origo  autem  Ingut  emmi  negleetnt  noti'-FimiP  aoquivocattonis  s^noram 

omnii  et  quidam  cs5r  videtur,  qua  hjpc  signa,  vel  collective  smni  po!«unt,  vel  dis- 
tributir'^.  Priori  modo,  tiuantitas  in  j)npdicato  concepta  aensuni  (jnidem  infert 
non  peiiitua  absurdum,  ca'teruui  projiositionem  constituit  ■Uleuticam  tl  J'rus- 
b-aneam."  liidiger  then  goes  on  to  a  more  detailed  statement  of  what  be  sap* 
poses  to  be  tihe  groandt  on  vbicb  the  emmeont  opinion  proceeds.^ 

Xlrat  Caae.-^**  Verbi  graUa,  Qitoddam  mumei  ut  4MMiIv  Aoaio;  lioc  ett,  SjueSeg 
quccdam  QwmvXia,  homo  fianptf  oinne  vU  qutnl  hvmo  est :  quod  alinm  seneum, 
habere  niillnm  potest,  quain,  ^vo^f  oimiis  fionn)  sit  homo:  sii'  autcm  roU'ctirr 
sumitur  et  hi^rnum  ."nbjerli  et  •jit'iuim  pnedieati."  This  ohjeetion  is  absurd,  tor 
it  is  suicidal ;  applying  equally  to  the  pro)>Oiutiuu  which  thu  objector  holdii  tor 
good,  and  to  that  which  he  assails  as  bad.  AU  man  vt  (itotne)  anhml.  Here, 
it  not  <in«NMrf  or  torn  ommal  jnat  a  eertatn  apeoioa  of  aiumali  and  b  not  tUt 
q>eeie8,  fluin,to  wit,4itf  <ikitta  tiottt  andnottungelae?  Thweiatooniequaillji 
the  same  tautology  in  the  one  oaae  at  in  tlie  odier;  and  if  we  arc  blamed  Ar 
ordy  virtoally  saying,  by  the  former,  AU  man  is  mav,  does  tbe  objector  say  a 
vliit  more  tlian  this  by  tlie  latter y  Kidiger  goe:i  on:  "Cinodiii  vel  alterum 
sigimm,  vel  utrumque,  duttributioe  sumatur,  sender  absurdus  erit  propositionia 
sensus." 


lii-  po,rnp«T(Fif«,  non  poterit  non  prjrdfcntam 
luarticuturu  in<l«  eiDergere,  dum  unio«  ad 
selJsatiHa  larttisigl  aielt.  wd  sd  sJki  qnoqas 
cxtetirt!  Bpfnm  mnnt-t.  |  43  r  A^t  f»i  pmniipa- 
tum  a  Bubjecto  reuioveaei,  unircivalo  iliud 
srit,  tnm  qekqald  to  ^|bs  tsI  eompwlisnsioiis 
v<>)  rxtcnoione  est  ab  boo  sejuniiaiur,  nec  im- 
mlnuit  uiilversalitatein,  quod  IdMo  ab  aliu 
satflsetls  qeoqas  naiowater,  nsa  «l  prwdiss 
turn  aliifl  ctititn  cdiiveniat,  turn  qufdrtn  iini 
•ul)}«eto  oon  poleet  <Uei  univLTKaliter  triba- 
an^  vaniia  si  d*  meltlt  esfte  r.  peiaat  nihil* 

OTtilntiH  ill' c«>rt(i  nlfijuo  siibjt  rtn  iiii!*  (-n^iilIf-LT 
quoque  n«gari  ( 44 :  Quodai  babitns  atiributi 
panilMalf  peiarii  aHvMalo  pn|Mallia  aAi^ 
aMttva  ymdlaatBai  aai««nala»  sfe  atgitlva 


partlcnlaro  ftsb^ro:  nlhfl  enim  obfttnt,  qao 
minus  alk^uaudo  totum  aiteri  jutigere,  vel 
jMiiemabeodMiivamivOTsqvsas.  |46:Hm 

itnqtie  propo«:|tior —  Omnif  hnmri  ru  risibUii^ 
habet  pncdicatuni  uitivvr»»k*,  hi  rwibilitalom 
|iro  hatilBlB  pniprio  habena;  ricnt  tue,  —  N*Am 

Ins  Turmtit  Aomo  (8cil.  Ckrixtiitnn^',.  vrl  Qui- 
dam tneificut  MOW  t»t  lutma  quidaniy  prtcdicatum 
partfanlaM  esattosal,  dam  psi*  solwa  ochb> 
pn»lT«>n^ir>nl«  H  f»xt«»n»«lonfi»  wnnrrctttr.''  For 
tbe  applicatiou,  bj  Titiu*.  of  tlie  priucipk  of 
•  qOMitUM  pniUiate  to  th*  d«eiilM  of  Cinii> 
Yfi>inii.  Ki'f  nt)ov(\  pp.  Tf!^.  fiOO;  ntitl  to  the> 
tlieory  of  Syllogism,  tee  below,  p.  sad 
AppsadtatX^Kt.] 

1  fltaoad  xdtiion,  IV.  9Bii  an. 
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fiecondCaM.*- *'Terlii  gratia,  smnalop  mirmqve  mgnmii  dtoAiifM^  itiMni 
'wit,  Quoddmn  mdividtnm  anaRoKt  (▼.  g.  Petnm)t  «tf  $mmi  kidiMman  htrnktit 
(v.  g.  Davmgf  Oedipw)"  This  is  a  still  higher  flight  of  abiimHtj;  ftr,  to  re- 
fute the  prop^tion,  it  is  first  falsely  translated  into  linptfffiflt  Its  trne  mean- 
in;.',  hofh  quantiiied  terms  being  taken  distrihuflrf  ht,  ts  :  — All  gevend  Men  att 
toriif  s>  vrral  animals,  or.  Every  tevtrul  man  />•  .sow  sevend  animal. 

In  tiie»e  two  cas(»,  therefore,  all  is  correct,  and  the  ol^ection  from  the 
ilMiity  or  ahMMKly  of  AqMiiCified  |Mr«dicato»  aolL 

led  iff,  sensus  erit :  QitmMm  imdmduum  mimalis  est  wUvena  tp€ci$$  haumm^ 
Fourth  Case.'-*^8wnatur,  deniciue,  ngngm  snbjecti  collective,  signum  prtedi- 
catt  flisfrihntiee,  <tenMu<!  erit :  Qnmiam  ip«CtM  OTfl«aA'i»  vt  itnivemfe  9l  firadif- 
cabtlt,  I: St  (iiniK  iui/iri/lniitn  humiiii»** 

In  regard  to  tiiese  last  two  eas^,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  what  has  been 
ikaadjrttid  ID  nmrar  to  Jkammm  (p.  649);  <»r  nmply  to  teedl  llw  pcMtalatar 
tluU  ia  the  lane  logieel  vmty  ((Hnopoiitioii  or  qgrllo^wm)  the  tonne  ahoHld  be 
«BtffKwed  in  Ae  leine  leiMe.  If  tine  poetalato  be  obejedt  Aeee  two  eaiee  ere 
ine]>t.  aiiii,  rnnaeqMBtly,  the  objections  superfluous. 

Bidigcr  then  proceeds  to  tr«'at  iis  with  four  \o\\'^  "  dotnonstrations  a  priori" 
aod  to  one  elaborate  "  deinon-trrvtion  u  poslerinri ,• "  Imt  as  tho.so  arc  all 
foomled  oa  the  blunders  now  cx|>ogs«d,  ic  would  be  idle  to  refute  them  in 

Bidiger,  il  My  veil  iar|>riie  net  bowbeit  tbe  prolbMddiamiMQai  tt"  tbe  old 
•■d  correct  doetriae,"  b  ▼ittoelly,  fMibi^  meondoM^t  a  coofoieor  of  tfaa 
trath  of  "the  new  and  falne  prejudice;**  finr  I  find  him  propounding  four 

several  syllojilsfic  forms,  three  of  Avlilcli  are  only  ralid  tlirou;:li  tin*  univl•^^.al 
quantification  of  tlu;  predicate  in  aflinnr^tivi's,  and  two  (incliidinj:  tin-  other 
one)  prot^'et'd  on  a  correct,  though  partial,  view,  oppc^d  to  that  of  the 
cians,  touching  the  concliuaon  of  the  Second  Figure  (L.  II.  c  ir).   I  shall 
ioMTt  the  quantitieei  openetive  bnt  not  exprened. 

In  the  Fint  FSgiire^**AtiaBt  ega  nSal  video^aiit  jSn^MlMnolKpreek  Ue 
proceasee:—  Qtttddamjhdthm  «ti  ^quoddam]  Imfe;  fmdJam  eorpm  «it  [ofnHe} 
Jluidum:  ergo  fpinrfdam  corpus  rst  fjiioifrfani  Itrf;  quam  si  dica$<.  etf.  (§  S4).— • 
Here  the  middle  teem  is,  and  tnu'^i  be,  atUnnati\ tly  distribaled  M  predicate! 


In  the  Second  Figure.  —  '*  V«rbi  gratia :  —  Quuddam  cm  csl  [oronc]  animal : 
mmn  Aomo  mt  Ifrnddam}  animal ;  ergo,  omnk  ktm9  «M  [quoddam]  en»,  Bm 
eeiKiliBio  verlirians''  ele.  ({  B9.)  Isa  like  aianner  Ae  middle  m  here  vniraMBllj 
qjnantified  b  an  effirmatiTe.  :  M,  T. 


The  ibOowinib  Bidiger  (p.  SSO)  givei,  as-  Two  new  moodi,  which  cannot 
be  tfipeneed  with.** — ^  Qtmddam  anirnai  §tt  [omnix]  homo ;  mdhm  bnOim  eK 

[idhiff]  homo :  ergo,  ffitotidam  animal  non  eM  [u//»/m]  brutim.  Item :  —  Quofl- 
datn  animal  non  f^t  [>//^(.«]  hnmn .  nmnia  Hris  e^t  ^qnidnm"]  hnmo  :  rrnn  qnnilitnm 
aniwnf  non  rsi  [i(///(.s]  ciris."  In  lite  fin4.  of  these,  the  middle,  as  pn'<|lf.ale, 
is  aHlrmativeli  dt:»iributed }  and  in  both  syllog^mu,  one  conduMon,  denied  hy 
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the  1onfi<-ian^,  is  assorted  1\v  Tlidl^er,  althougli  tlic  other,  vbich  iavol W  A  pnd* 
icate,  particular  aod  negative,  i:;  recognuced  by  neither. 

i  ■  \  

* 

0)  OODFRBT  FLOUCQUBT. 

Godftcy  Floncqiiel)  a  pUloeoplMr  cf  «NBe  ieeoant,  Pirutoiur  of  Logie  and 
Hetapliynct  in  the  ITniTMBtjof  Tliliiiigeiif  117  twioaa  waik^ftan.  llie  jMr 
1709,  endeavored  to  advance  the  teieiice  of  reasoning;  and  his  failure  was 

perhaps  owtn^  more  to  the  inadequacy  and  limitation  of  liis  doctrine,  than  to 
its  positive  error.  To  -say  nothing  about  his  attempt  to  reduce  Logic  to  a 
species  of  computation,  in  which  his  one-sided  views  came  into  confliction  with 
the  one-flided  vieii^  of  Lambert,  he  undoubtedly  (^nnmenced  auspiciously,  on 
tiie  principle  of  «  quantified  predicate.  Tlni,  fike  a  few  preeedhig  logidaac, 
Im  eertaiiily  taw  afforded  a  meaB  of  limpliiyii^  die  eonveniOD  of  prapoii* 
tioiu;^  but  he  did  not  sec  that  it  could  accomplish  much  more,  tf  pvoperif 
applied,  in  the  tlioory  of  syllogism.  On  the  eontrary,  in  syllogistip,  he  profes- 
sedly returns,  on  mature  consideration,  to  the  onlinary  point  of  view,  and 
thinks  himself  successful  in  recalling  the  common  doctrine  of  inference  to 
a  single  canon.  That  canon  is  thia :  —  The  terms  in  the  conclu^oa  are  to  be 
lakea  albooliitelyiB  the  same  eztemioii  wbidi  they  tiold  in  the  antscedent"— 
<*In  conclosione  lint  termini  plane  Mem,  qd  in  prmunii,  intnito  qnantililM.'* 
(^Methodm  Am  damnattanM  (RrteU  omnea  syllogismorum  species,  guam  n>£a 
fomuB  (lefegendif  ope  unius  regufas ;  —  M<  thndxis  calctdandi  in  L{)t/iri< ;  passim* 
Both  in  17n.*?.)  This  rule,  nn  applied  to  his  lojrieal  calculus,  he  thus  enounce?: 
"Arrange  tlie  terms  in  syllogistic  order;  strike  out  the  middle;  and  the  ex- 
tremes then  afibrd  the  conclusion.'* — Deleatur  iu  pra^miimis  medium;  id  i^uod 
nstat  indicat  concfauioaeni.*  (JUSrileAii  eaMhmdi^  pastim ;  Ekmetiia  Pl^emh 
Oantmpki^tim^  Jjogka^  %  ISS,  1778.)  Tliis  nile  is  simple  enoogh,  bot, 
unfortunately,  it  uboth  inadequate  and  fidse.  Inadeqaafte  (and  this  was  alwa^'S 
sufficiently  apparent) ;  for  it  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  (and  these  the 
principal  (juestions)  how  many  terms  —  of  what  Identity  —  of  what  quantity  — 
and  of  what  ([uality,  can  be  legitimately  placed  in  the  antecedent  liut  it  is 
not  true  (though  this  was  itever  signalized) ;  for  its  peculiar  principle  is  ialai* 
lied  by  eight  ^  die  tUrfT^lz  moodi,  to  irit,  tn  affiriMliTes,  b/  ix.,  x.,  zi,  xii., 
and  in  nsgsdvei,  b7iz.b,3ca,ad.b|XiLa.*  IhsII  these,  the  quantity  of  ta 
extreme  in  the  oonoliuion  is  less  than  its  quantity  in  the  antecedent.  We  can 
hardly,  therefore,  wonder  that  Ploucquet's  logical  speculations  have  been 
neglected  or  contemned  ;  altliough  their  author  be  an  independent  and  learned 
thinker,  and  his  works  all  well  worthy  of  peniMl.  But,  though  dismissed  hy 
Uc^l  and  other  German  logicians,  not  for  ita  iicdsity,  with  suprtMue  cuntempC, 
Ftooequefs  eaoon  hai)  however,  fimod  Its  adnireani  in  England,  whare  I  hM 
lalety  seen  it  promulgated  as  ori|pnaL  * 

lAaextnMl  lyombk  Fm<lamfnta  Philoso'  pr«dioat«,  will  bs  ilmid  la  Xr.  Bsriws' 
#Mi  i^Mnlaffw,  17E0,  «OBtsiniag  I'louoqiMi^t    AMqr,  p-  IM. 

4flttriM  twishhig  th>  fMatMsatlsa  of  tiw     •8—iaMs^  lles<%Agy4taXL^BP. 
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Tn!tti(ufiones  Logicd  el  .1/e/ffp%.«fcrr,  §  171,  1785.  —  "  Non  tantam  mibjecto 
sed  et  jodtlicnlo,  ad  subjectuin  ri'latio.  sua  coni^tat  (juaiitita.s,  sn«imqti»»  iptur 
fiiguuiu  4uautita,lb  prwiigure  licet.    Sed  Ltec  prsedicatt  ([uatilila^j  ux  vuteruui 

pnM«ptM  Mipe  jasto  minor  invenhtor.  Li  loeo  de  eonvenioDe  Aitinetini  da  «o 
M^ooetur.**  In  diat  plaoe,  howeTW,  noAing  of  the  kind  appeazi."^ 


VI. 

CAlfONS  OF  SYLLOGISM;  CFXERAL  HISTOfilCAL  NOTIC£S 

AImD  CmXiCISM. 

A.  — niSTOBiCAL  NOTICES. 

L— QiroTATioHS  FSOM  Tahioos  LooioiAira. 

(Collected  and  TtaoAUued  Autumn  1814.  See  p.  213. — Ed.) 

Dnrid  D«»rtKion  (who  diifl  at  Geneva  in  1664,  and  had  been  previonsly 
Prolieseor  of  Philosopliy  at  Die,  Orange  and  ^iifimes)  was  a  Ic^cian  of  no 
little  fame  among  tibe  French  Huguenots ;  the  study  erf*  hit  woriu  was  (if  I 
xecoUect  aright)  «ven  formally  recomoeaded  to  the  brethren  of  their  cooi- 
mooion  by  one  of  the  GalUcan  Sj^^ods.  jEither  the  Devfl  or  Doctor  Devo- 
don,"  waa  long  a  proverbial  cxpreadoo  in  France  for  the  authorship  of  an 
acute  arguTTiPnt:  and  tlie  "  Sepnlchrr  of  the  Ma>is*^  has  been  translated  into  the 
vernacolar  of  every  Cal  vioist  couQtry.   DeroUou  has  left  two  systems  of  Logic ; 


1  lTb«t  the  Extennion  of  Predleate  k  aJirsTt 
reduced  to  Kxtcnsioa  of  SabjMt,  i-  r,  k 
«I«lv«lent  to  it,  K«  Pnrcbot,  ttutSU  IML, 
Logita,  i.  pp.  123,  125.  Trtcy,  EUmtnt  i>  Mf. 
«ln(i>,  t.  iii.  Diu.  Trel.,  pp.  99, 100.  Crounz, 
Logipitf  t  Ul.  p.  NO.  Dtrodon,  Lagim  Rtsti- 
MK,  P.  a.  e.  T.  ait.  4,  p.  fM.  BoetUtn, 
Q^M-ra,  )i  StS  (see  ibore,  p.  661).  Sergeant, 
iiukatt  to  Seumu^  il.,  lew.  i.  p.  187.  B«&eke, 
Z^kikuk  d»  Legik,  i  loG,  p.  lOOL  Blaltler, 
Logica,  S  190. 

TIni  flM  I'mliMrt*  kas  qeMlHyi  aai  po> 
teniial  dttlfsMioo  of  it  Mwtll  m  Ika  8«b- 

Jeet,  nee  llnfllwuer,  dmalftit  dtr  Vrtktilt  umd 

Srttfi0ti*»d,  Brhrf  vl.  toI.  i  p.  886.  Platner, 
Philmtn'hiyri,'  Aiihrnismm,  I.  {  646.  Corviiius, 
JimU,  Phil.  Knt.,  i  41&  jL'OBiatbriSWMW,  Im 
Jrt».M.,t.H.pp.liltlM.  a9tltm,MJm, 


Prior.  L.  i.  qo.  4,  r.  240;  qu.  13,  ff.  254»,  266»; 
qo.  M,  r  XSk;  qn.  28,  f.  278*. 

Tar  ioMinoes  of  ArirtOtte  virtnnlljr  ttsing 
dlittributed  predicate,  im  A:  PtM.,  i.  0,  }  1. 
Cf.  Zabaretla,  Iw,  Opera  Logiea,  p.  73S. 
The  tame,  £i  A».  Pom.,  I.  2.  Optra,  p.  827, 
and  De  Qworltt  FifMra  S^Ut^.  Op.,  p.  tSU. 
The  adding  nark  of  Dnivenwllty  to  predicate 
is,  Ariatoile  Myi,  ''owlew  and  inpoaibla'* 
{Aa  Prior.,  I.  o.  27.  ♦  9);  jet  see  if.  e.  tt,  }f  T, 
8;  c.  28,  Si  4,  6.  On  thi*  (|u»'Mi<'ii,  m^-  R-iI- 
lano,  Lagitfi  lUf pw  >i,iaiid  above, pp.  fi48| 
648, 549) 

Tliat  tluj  prede*i>;iiution  of  t>(c  jire<Iicale  by 
mU  oolleclively,  iu  tkot,  reduce*  tb«  uoivenal 
ta  m  singutar  propoaMMh  set  PanlMtt  'mM^ 

P.iLcft.  (1707  )] 
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^  lail^  (Zn^iea  AMAwto,        and  a  MMDer  (Xa^K*  OMAtKMi  I«64),  M 

published  in  4ta*    I  shall  quote  only  from  the  former. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  Dcrodon's  subtJety,  but  his  blunders  nnfbrtanatelj 
otitwptjr'j  Ilia  origin.-xlUv.  r.i'.-ivinji  Conversion  as  he  found  it,  afler  repeatin':, 
witli  approbation,  thr  ol<i  lulcs,  —  tliat  tho  pi'edicato  is  not  to  be  overtly  qnan- 
tifu'd  universally  (p.  but  tu  be  taken,  in  alHrmative  propontiouii  particu- 
larly, as  in  ncgatiTB  proporitionf  oaiYerBally  (p.  623) ;  w«  are  surprised  to  find 
lum  MntroTeniiig^  m  deliil,  the  ipedal  rnlei  of  ijUogNBu  This  potanie,  at 
nught  be  expected,  is  signally  unsuccessful ;  for  ifc  b  frequently  at  variance  with 
all  principle,  and  wufomly  in  r  ontradiction  of  his  own.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
intfrcslin?  ai*  a  manifestation,  that  the  old  lomral  doctrine  was  obFcnrclr  felt 
})y  w)  ori;:inal  a  tliiiiker  to  be  erTone<')ns  ;  for  the  corrections  attempted  by 
DeroUon  are,  theniiielveB,  especially  ou  the  ground  which  he  adoptti,  only  m 
inanj  emnu  He  imbap|iil^  atirte  vitii  a  Uimder ;  ht  he  f^em,  at  fwdee,  aa 
flxaaBple  ot  wyilogmf  in  whidi  the  middle  term  ii,  even  of  necewi^,  nndfah 
fetiboted;  and  he  goea  on  (pp.  627,  628,  SM,  637,  638,  639,  649)  either  to 
atannble  in  the  same  fashion,  or  to  adduce  reasonings,  which  can  only  be  rindi- 
cated  as  inferential  by  supplying  a  universal  quantity  to  the  predicate  in  affir- 
mative proj>ositi()n«,  or  by  retlu(  in<;  it  to  particularity  in  negatives;  both  in  the 
teeth  of  Derudoti's  own  lawti.  1  have,  however,  recorded.  In  my  Table  of  Syl- 
Iqgi— ioaie  of  Ue  eocamples,  boA  the  two  tirait  yMA  he  hat  nanMd,  and 
ftor  odMW iriuch  he  only  enoaaeei;  aeeorffiag, bj  Ubend  eonatraetioii,  what 
was  requisite  to  |^ve  them  itMM,  and  whieh,  widwot  doobt,  the  atilhor  webU 
hanwlf  htTii  rBiiiiBniinfl 

Bapin,  Rdfladoru  sur  la  Logique^  §  4,  1684. 

**  Beiipe  Aiteode  diere  had  appeared  noting  on  logic  systematic  and  ettab- 
lahed.  HUgenidt)  tolldlofittaionaadlntelligeaoe,penetv^ 

of  the  mind  of  man,  and  laid  open  all  its  secret  workings  in  the  accurate 
analysis  whi<-h  he  made  of  its  operations.  The  depths  of  human  thought  liad 
not  a.-;  \*'\  Ijeen  fathomed.  Aristotle  was  the  first  wlm  (Itscovered  the  new  wav 
of  attaiuin)(  to  science,  by  the  evidence  of  dcuionst  ration,  and  of  proceeding 
geometrically  to  demonstration,  by  the  intallibilit}'  of  tbe  s)'llogism,  the  most 
aoooa^didbed  wirk  and  inig^llcil       of  tim  faamaii  mindf"  etc* 

Baptn  errs  in  making  Arittode  lay  the  mie  of  propoctiogi  akng  inth  dm 
iXetwnife  Omm  m  a  priadple  of  SjUqgkak 

(9)  LMWtttM, 

Li'ibtiitz.  De  la  cttnfnrmitt''  ih  la  Fni  nv^c  In  Rnison,  §  22.  Op.  t.  i.,  p.  81. 
lleace  the  fMoUty  of  itouie  writers  i»  too  great,  lu  conceding  that  the  doctrine 

1  DarodoB  mwn»  wlKrflj  cntknowv  to  the    nomb^r  tn  tlMMOM  MMIf  IMM  heiebMn 

Gmnan  lopieiaiis.  nnd,  I  iictd  haritly  mid.  to  Imported  7.x  nTT*<«.  yirobshiy  hi  conMqpntet' 
tbora  of  other  couutries.   In  si^ootland,  bi«    ttra  tjiiotijaii  ncuiiuucuuauuiu 

Wfki  eie  Ml  cf  tiM  mm*)  ••wddMilil* 
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flf  Ato  EUy  T^Wtf  ll  npagiMnt  wMi  tliKt  groirt  pfinciple  whicb  enounces -~ 
frA<i£  ore<K««ame  mik  the  same  thig^  are  the  same  unth  each  other ;  that  is,  if  A 
l)o  tlip  enn^o  witli  and  T  W  thi'  same  with  B,  it  is  necessary  that  A  and  C 
«1i'niki  also  bi  tin  -anie  with  one  anottif^r.  For  this  principlt*  fiows  inmicdiatply 
Irum  the  pnuciple  of  Contradiction,  aiui  is  the  ground  and  basis  of  all  Logic; 
if  tluit  fiul,  Asm  fa  110  longer  an>  way  of  nMOoiag  1^  certiib^ 

,  in  Msusca. 
Banscii,  Sj/Oma  Logkum^  1 784. 

§  506.  ^Tliat  dictnn  of  the  AAMfSSmu  4e  Omni  tt  NvSo  (508)  vmm, 

al  least  bunedalely.  By  this  reason,  thereforei  Io|pouuit  have  been  induced  to 

prove  the  conscquein  f  of  the  other  spec-it's  by  means  of  the  firsit,  to  wliich  they 
aro  reduced.  But,  that  we  may  be  able  to  «upersede  ths  labor,  I  have  fn- 
deavort  d  to  give  a  broader  ba&iii  to  the  Dictum  de  Onmi  et  Nullo,  or  by  what- 
ever name  that  rule  is  called,  to  whichi  in  the  construction  of  syllogisms,  thie 
'€tder  of  tiioiiglit  m  oonlbrnMd. 

§507.  "For  the  wbole  boMBM  cf  oHiMTyMaMoiQg  H  aooon^^ 
Ad  fnliititiitioii  of  idoM  in  place  of  the  subject  or  predieale  of  the  fundamaalri 
proposition.  This  some  call  the  equation  of  thoughts.  Now,  the  fundamental 
proposition  may  be  either  affirmative  or  negative,  and  in  ea<  li  the  id.'««  of  the 
terms  may  l>e  coiusidered  either  ajireeing  or  diverse,  and  acconimg  to  tl»is  vanuiia 
reladon  there  obtains  a  various  sub^itution,  which  we  shall  clearly  ilhistrate 
engaging  with  our  doctrine  of  the  Dictiia  de  Omni  et  KnQo."  [Havbg 
done  tins  et  great  lengthy  lie  proceeda.]  i 

§  510.  "  From  what  has  been  now  fully  declared,  the  following  Dictani  de 
Omni  et  Nullo  may,  be  formed,  whii  h  the  definition  itself  of  reasoning  and 
syllogism  (§  .')02)  supports,  and  to  whkrli  all  i^UqgMna  in  every  figofe  and 
mood  may  b*<  accommodated. 

two  Heas  (two  terms)  Aocw,  through  a  judgment  (pn^Kisition),  received  a 
rdakon  to  eadtciker^mtkgr  tffimatue  or  myalwe,  w  liWiteeia  ft  aialbwaWi^  in 
jilace  of  eilkar  Qnm  (that  ia,  Uie  aab|ect  or  precBoate  of  that  jmjgmHit  or 
pro])Ofition)i  fo  $id>.i!itufe  another  idea  (term),  according  to  the  rules  given  ^ 
Equipollftur  or  Reciprocaiion  (f  A08»  a.  9),  </«Sbipiitoia>gw,  iff  CMrrfmatMR*" 
(See  Waldio,  below,  p.  M&.> 

M  OBOIfOia 

Cmsias,  Weg  zur  GewissheiL    Ed.  i.  1717;  Ed.  ii.  1762. 
|S56.  •*  The  oapTCaekvo(raU  syllogism  is,  Ti^moainw(e<i«rii^ 
Hen  at  ima, it  Ctm, and lalot  m  rMuietp  emmef  ^tmkattM, «r  eannal  tMiifc 

I  KaatCuim  ^  Mmkmi  m  mttapkviiadmk  fM«  tO  Ibt  sipiws  ni)«  of  all  ontalnty 
WbMMHAm,  1NI»  Kfw.  eekri/t.  li.  48)  htt  wfetakMasMraMi  »nHb6afht  of  placing 
feMoatkafellewtaffttaraUaei— i^taaiifcajli  <ra»  iaaaimei  aii,  iiieM 
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§  Of  ii606iMHPf  jnAffuouiBf  tit  Jodgmnli  ^iiricb  w  Miinot  bit  lhiiA| 
*'nhui]i  are  not  identical,  aad  which  conntitute,  in  the  last  result^  the  podtiTciir 
€he  kernel  in  our  knowledge ;  to  which  we  apply  the  principle  of  ContradictioQf 

and  thereby  enrich  tli«'  mnkTstanding  with  a  knowledge  of  rc»a!  jtidOTiprit?,"*  — 
mich  judgments  aiv  priiuMpalh'  the  following:  Ei>ry  potper  or  Jorrr  is  itthiriul 
tn  a  tultfecl ;  AU  Utal  ari»e»  (begins  to  be),  amex  in  virtue  of  a  mtficient 
emue;  AU  ioAom  mm-exiiimee  cannot  ht  ^ughi,  hat  U»  oMtfc,  aiid  ha$  dtoma 
foM  onwn  (bcigmi  to  ba);  JSveyy  «iiftifiine«  «xtef  wwwfant;  A&  thai  oShm, 
exisU  atwomt  b'me  ;  TwomtOm/id  <jl6i^  tfsnimt  eruf  of  the  tame  tme,  and  in  pre- 
cisely the  tame  place.  There  are  also  mtlBj  other  propositions,  which  treat  <^ 
the  detorminato  qualification  of  things  as  present;  for  example —  Thf  fame 
point  nf  a  hotly  cannot  be  ot  otici  red  ond  green;  A  mam  amnet  be  ia  two  place* 
at  onccf,  and  so  forth. 

f  S61.  **  AU  the  judgments  previously  all^^  (§  259)  may  be  eotofn' 
bended  under  tbeee  two  general  ptoporftkms, — What  cannot  in  Aoagkt  be  Mpo- 
nttd  from  meh  oiher^ednaatbetepaitled  frvmeachatherinre«^;  and,  What 
cannot  in  thought  be  connected  into  a  notion,  cannot  in  reality  be  conne&ed;  to 
wit,  aUhnncrh  no  contradi'-tion  shows  its«'lf  betwepM  tlu>  notions,  but  we  are 
only  cnnsclous  of  a  phyHical  ncros.sif y  to  think  tiie  thing  so  and  m,  clearly  and 
after  a  comparison  of  all  the  circumstances  with  each  other.  For  we  now 
■pwtk  of  propoflilaodi  whieh  are  not  ideotical  wtth  tba  Pnuciple  dt  Cootnidk^ 
Hon,  bat  of  audi  aa  fnimanlj  aiPord  Ae  matfcen  on  wUeb  it  mtj  be  «|i|iliML 
Henee  we  eee  that  the  supreme  principle  of  oar  knowledge  given  aboiri 
Q  Cft6)  has  two  determinatione  {  inasmuch  as  the  impossilMlity  to  think  a 
something  arises  either  bofause  a  contradiction  would  ensue,  or  because  we 
are  positively  so  compelled  by  the  physical  oonstitattoa  of  our  thinking 
Acuities. 

f  S62.  **  The  highest  princfple  of  all  sylli^sm  dins  resolves  itself  into  the 
dnee  capital  pvopontiona : 

1.  NM»0  can  ai  omt  ht  tmd  not  fte  la  tie  tamptini 

2.  T^Ufigw  loAadl  cannot    Aot^llt  tin^^ 

3.  What  cannot  be  thought  cur  with  and  beside  each  other^  cannot  exist  with  and 
UtideeacA  other,  on  the  ttqtpotition  even  &at  between  the  notiont  there  u  no  con- 
twUelSon* 

"  The  soeood  of  theie  capital  propositMMis  I  call  the  Prme^  of  Im/mt^ 

him  (principium  ineepardbUtum ) ;  and  the  third  the  Principle  of  Jnconjoinables 
(prnu-inhtm  meonjwtgUtOium),   They  may  be  also  termed  the  three  Priadplet 

OJ  JLeu--'':'', 

Ch.  \iLL    Oj  Uie  different  speciejs  of  syllogisms^  ho  says     272), Among 

quently,  stoo  of  the  metaphTtical,  ^What  I  no  other  principle  of  truth  iA  competent,  and 

mKMeMktrwtm  Wwt  Am  a$  tnu,  i$  ttm,  ste.?  tint  kMnrtodfs  Is  tedsnoastraU*.  Itbia- 

ft  U  manifest  that  this  propo«ition  cnn  never  dt  wl  tnir  Ihnf  flipn- arc  mnny  lntlfmMTi>"'nble 

he  a  principUt  of  truth  for  any  knowledge  knowledgen,  but  the  feding  of  coiivtctiou  in 

wlMtcTor.  FerlTittsairrasdtlMtBesaMr  n«srd  to  tlm  Is  a  eoaftssloB,  bel  net  a 

prfndr'c  of  truth  is  por^iMf  thnn  lnn*mii<'b  ^'-wmd  of  proof,  that  they  are  trnc  See 

SB  we  are  fnoap«bi«  of  holding  a  thing  nut  miw  Kold,  hmilaomti  AtMn,  E^ji  i^-  oh-  4 
fiTlnni  In  tMnis  It  ii  siisenlsiim  Hal 
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the  higher  prinrlpk'S  of  9yllo;risms  it  is  needful  only  to  enumerate  the  Principle 
of  CoHtradklion,  and  the  Pnnctple  of  Sufficient  lietmntf  whicli  b  subsumed 
ftom  tlie  principle  ot  Iiuepaimblef  (§  262).  We  fhaU  •!•*»  the  lame  of  wyWo- 
pna  io  this  oidMr,^Couider  thaw  vbidi  flow,  !•»  Vwm  the  ^ 
Contmefietion ;  V*,  Fnm  tiie  /Viwc^  ^  A|pdmf  Aoma;  Nndt^Tti^ 
both  together.* 

CO  FRAXCtS  SVTCSKgOM. 

[Fmeitd  Rnteheson.]   Logka  Compendium.    dangtuBy  in  (tdihus  acadetih 
htt,  excudehanl  Robertas  et  Andrew  Fun^,  Amtirnkx  Tspogitg^  17^. 
Part  III.,  Ch.  ii.,  p.  58. 
The  whole  force  of  syllogiMn  may  be  explicated  from  the  following  axioms. 
Fint  AxioiB."— nhi^  ftMdtagrmw  At  wme  Ar^, agree  amotig  thenmhm* 
**  Second  Aadonu — 7%tng$  lelkareo/  (ke  one  offreei,  tAe  etfler.  doanotagrHf  k 
one  and  A«  $ame  ikitd^  AeM  Aing$  do  not  agne  among  AenueCMr. 
^  Tfand  Aadoni.'— 2)kli^  wkael  c^^m  di  no  lUrtf,     fio<  qf^ne  among  Aem- 

Fourth  AxionkiT—  Tkm^  uAkh  disagree  in  no  thirds  do  not  disagree  among 
tkenudves" 

**  Hence  am  deduced  the  general  rnlet  ol*  s^-llogiami. 

*  or  theee  the  thiw  fint  xegaid  Ae  QtM%  [not  alone]  e^ /^D^p^^ 

'*Bida  1.-41^ one  ^ lAe  prmke$  he  negative, (U  eenchmhn  wUthen^fotm  ' 

(by  Ax.  2). 

Rule  2.  — both  premiees  be  qffirmatiac^  the  condmon  wH  be  t^finriatiet 
(by  Ax.  1). 

Rule  3.  —  1/  iMtih  premises  be  negative,  nothing  foUotcs  :  because,  of  tiiingm 
mutually  agreeing  and  mutually  disagreeing,  both  may  be  dilforent  from  a  thiid 
tiling  (by  Ax.  8,  4). 

<*T«o  BhIm  To^vd  fbe  Qmm%  ^  Tarwt. 
Role  4. — La  Ae  nnddU  be  once  at  Uael  Sorted,  or  mien  mivermdfy! 
for  tlic  commnn  term  frrqtiontly  contain;;  two  or  more  aperies  mutually  opposed, 
of  which  it  may  be  prediuatt'd  according  to  various  parts  of  its  extension  :  these 
[specifii  ]  terms  do  not,  therefore,  trnly  agree  in  oue  third,  unleas  one  at  least 
of  them  agrees  with  the  whole  middle  (by  Ax.  8, 

<*Bnle  6. — JVo  lam  onfilllo Se  miat  mere  wdoereaBg  in  the  eondutkm  that 
in  Ae  prtmitm:  heeanaa  no  oonaaqnence  ia  valid  flon  Ae  particdar  to  the 
nnivenaL  [Beeaose  we  diould,  in  that  case,  transcend  the  agreenicnt  or  diifr- 
grecment  of  the  two  terms  in  a  thirdi  on  which,  ex  hgpothesiy  we  found.] 

"  [In  like  manner  there  are  two  ndea]  eoaoeniing  the  Qnantitg  ^fPrepoei' 
lions. 

"  Rule  6.  —  1/  one  of  the  premises  be  jHirltcular,  the  conclusion  will  aluo  bepttr- 

**  For,       I  -~  l/Oie  eondaaion  be  aflUvalivo,  thenlbra  both  fanoBifee  wffl 

be  aflinnative  (by  Rule  1).  But,  in  a  particular  proposition,  thore  is  no  term 
distributed ;  the  middle  is,  therefore,  to  be  distributed  in  one  OT  other  of  the 

premiw*??  Rule  4).  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  i<u1jt'ct  of  a  universal  affirma- 
tive prop<wition ;  but  the  other  extreme  is  also  taken  particularly,  when  it  is 
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tto  pffodiBsbi  oT  SQ  tfltmlin  proportion,  tte  ooncIiuiOB  nfflf  tfUMfiMV^  1m 
piartiQiiUur  (by  Sole  6)* 

^  Case  II.  —  Let  thft  condnmon  be  negative  \  iti  predicate  Aerefhre, 
distributed :  hence,  in  the  premtns,  the  ttu^  and  dM  niddki  temi  are  to  be 

iBitributed  (by  Rules  5  and  4). 

"But.  when  one  of  thf  promisos  is  nppratlvo,  the  other  is  afTiiTiiafi  ve  (hv  Rule 
S).    It'  one  prt5mi»e  be  particular,  thiiam  two  tenm  only  can  be  distributed  J 

liiice  one  prenuae  affinm,  vliibfe  the  odwr  is  pai'ticnlar.  The  nunor  eattrame, 
the  •abject  of  the  oone1anon»  is  not,  dierefiire>  distriboted  In  tfie  pranueee;  H 

cannot,  therefore  (by  Bole  ft)t  be  dbtribnted  in  the  concfaiiian. 

'*  Rule  7.  —  From  two  parlicular  premises  nothing  /olfotcs .  at  leart  according 
to  the  ai'custoined  mode  of  speakinfr,  where  the  predicate  of  a  nejzative  propo- 
sition is  understood  to  be  dii^triliuted.  For,  1°,  If  the  conclusion  ailirm,  both 
premises  will  afHrm,  and,  con9e(]uently,  no  term  la  distributed  ia  the  premises ; 
contrary  to  Rule  4.  2o,  Let  the  coodanon  be  negative,  its  proiBeaie  if  Aun^ 
tan  dittribnted;  but  in  pardcnlar  praaiaet  there  ie  only  dirtriboled  tfie  piieifi- 
cate  of  a  negative  proportion ;  there  iSf  therefore,  nepe—rily  a  vice  (eithir 
agviart  finle  4  or  Bale  6).'*> 

(g)  SArOiVAJtOLA, 

Savonarola,  Compendium  Logices,  L.  iv.  p.  115,  ed.  VenrHi'!,  1542.  — "  Tn 
whatever  syllo;!!™  any  proposition  can  be  foncluded,  there  may  also  be  eon- 
eluded  every  other  pru|K>sition  tfhich  foUow?*  out  from  it**  On  this  he  remarks: 
**  When  any  syUogism  infers  a  conclusion  flowing  from  its  immediate  conclu- 
•ion,  it  is  not  to  be  called  one  syllogiaOf  but  two*  For  that  other  cooeloaioa  doea 
not  ibibtr  liaiplj  In  virtue  of  the  premune,  bnt  na  virhie  of  them  tiiere  fint 
Ibllows  the  proper  concluaion,  and  fton  this  conclusion  there  fijUows,  by  another 
syllogism,  the  conclusion  consequent  on  it.  Hence  there  arc  tacitly  two  ijllo* 
gisini ;  otherwiaa  the  mooda  t^qrikgims  would  be  ahnost  infinite.'* 

(k)  SAVatQAltTES, 

Baomgintenf  Aeroam  Logica.   Ed.  Tollner.   Ed.  L  1765. 

I  297>    Bray  reasoning  depends  on  this  propoolion      Aond  B  cmuntOtd 


1  "  Roles  1  KDd  7  aM  fbttt  OOnttMltd  iBt« 

one:  Thf  /-nnrlusion  /oUoH't  th«  w*akfr  pnrt ; 
ttiHt  i»,  ttie  ii«ffttivfl  or  th«  p«rtiealar.  All 
tbM  Bahs  an  iMladid  in  ib*  IMttwIaff 

Diatrlbiwa  mrdinm,  net-  quarhii  Unninut  iidit^ 
ITtniqur  noc  pmmUM  nc^i*,  n«c  paruculatia. 
8<etrtur  partrin  concludo  dvtrrioretni 
A  BMi  4Mri»M«  BlilatiB  smmiiM,  Btfrtf*. 


C  B 


la  an  vovnial  aB«4«  of  tpeaking,  a  oertain  (WlMt«i«witliia  [  ]M«lifB«).  [WriMaa 

rtp^rative  coneln«foti  mny  Ik'  rflTcrtr^rl  i- iOi  a  Awtnmn.  1H44.    Tn  thf^  latest  tiotfttion  {.)  ia 

nori'difetribativa  predicau:.    Ait  m  Um  ex-  mibslituted  for  (.),  and  (t)  for  (:.).  5ceAppea« 

aewtot  dlxll.'>l».] 
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wUh  a  third  C,  nre  ccmrifc/ed  wilJt  rack  other :  in  afHrmation  imnuHliatilv,  m 
negation  mediately.  Tbia  propo^iition  is,  tlierofor*-  tln^  foumlation  and  princi- 
ple of  all  reasoning ;  wliichi  however,  is  subordiuaiu  to  the  principle  <j£  Coo- 
tradictioii. 

§  824.  **  Everf  ordiiiar}'  syllogirai  ooadading  meeot^Batg  to  die  IHetumt  eitliar 
^  OmuitCir  de  NnOo.  !nusiNe(iimbthiw1]MlbiiDd«tKnofdioidw 

gmis.*'    (It  had  been  pnmittly  aiuiuunced,  {§  819,  321 .) 

"  ATliatever  is  truly  .iffirmed  of  a  notion  tintvcrsully,  la  also  truly  afBrmed 
of  all  that  is  contaiiieil  uixK-r  !t.  Whatever  is  truly  denied  of  a  noiioa  ooivep* 
sally,  is  also  truljr  denied  of  aU  that  is  contained  under  it." 

(t)MMaUMtHl 

Reimanw,  Vfmnnfilehre.  1766. 

§  176.  The  fundamental  rules  of  syllogism  are,  consequently,  no  other  than 
tte  rales  <ii  Affntment  [Identity]  and  of  Contrad&gAm.  For  what  tlie  geometer 
in  regard  to  magnitades  takes  as  the  rale  of  eqoalllj  or  ineqiiafitjrf  that  the 

reasoncr  here  adopts  as  the  universal  rule  of  all  mediate  insight :  —  1/  two  thing* 
he  identical  tcifh  a  third,  they  ore  al*o  in  go  fnr  Identical  tcith  each  other.  But  if 
thf  on"  hf,  anil  iJie  ofher  he  not,  identical  with  the  ihird,tken  thejf  are  rud  mutmUig 
idtnllcal^  but  rutlier  intitnaliy  repugnant." 

§  177.  Here  he  notices  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  ei  AuUo  not  properly  a 
rale  fiMr  all  figures,  hot  for  the  fint  alone. 

Of  WALBtH: 

Waldin,  Novum  Logtcct  Systema.    1 766. 

^  335.  Since  the  syllogism  requires  essentially  nothing  but  a  distinct  cogni- 
tioii  of  the  saffieient  nason  of  some  proposition,  the  most  nniTenal  rale  of  all 
sjDogbBBS  is, — He  n|^!ejenl  rsasm  ef  a,  pee*  ptn^^odtkm  utohe  «U$lme^ 
enjpMwd. 

§  364.  "  The  most  general  rule  of  aU  reasoniogi  (|  9S5)  remdns  also  the 
rule  of  all  reasouin^T'  as  we!!  in  syiithc9i»  as  in  analysis.  But  in  the  syiithe^sis  of 
the  onliiiary  syllogism  tli.  m;  llle  term  in  the  major  proposition  is  ret  erred  to 
the  lus^or  term,  in  the  uuuur  prupoiiiliuu  to  the  minor  term.  (§  360.}  Where- 
fine,  fram  this  reladon  we  most  judge  whether  the  middle  term  be  or  be  not 
the  mffieient  reason  of  the  oonclnaon.  Whereftre,  the  irfnthesis  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  ^llogbnn  is  to  be  oogniaed  thim  die  relation  of  its  ideas.  This  joa  maj 
thee  express : 

"  1.)  4/><?r  the  true  praponlion,  the  relation  tff  wkoee  s4rtrMwai  jwn  dittinetiif 

apprehend  ; 

"  2.)  Add  lo  iis  subject  or  predicate  another  idea  djjferetd  Jirom  both,  yslketker 
agreeing  w  disagreeing  ; 

•*  3.)  Inquire  mto  Ae  rdatian  ef  (Ae  ocbfol  ideOf  0  Ae  end  Aat  $om  ma§  know 
whether  tk«  middkjerm  in  Ae  ^leen  reUaian  infer  Ae  comebuitn;  and  ikieie 
hwvn  hij  the  ajtplicalion  of  the  rules  of  Reciprocation^  StAordinalion,  CoHrd'mo^ 
Hon,  and  Oppnsitinn.  If  an^  one  wiafa  to  call  tlua  the  I^Oim  de  Oimi  d,  ^uOa 
I  have  no  objections.** 
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Batucli.  Ik  itancb  ferae  mde«d,  Iml  ii  bweC  with  dSffleoltiet,  inasmuch  as  it  it 
itifaer  a  camplazna  of  all  rules  than  4M  mdjt  which  as  yet  is  to  be  referred 

to  the  cla«s  of  pin  Jes-iderin.  IvOpcians  have,  indeed,  taken  pains  to  dis- 
cover one  supreme  rule  of  all  onlinary  rt;asoning;s ;  but  no  one  has  a^  yet 
been  t»o  happy  as  to  find  it  out."  Thea  6>Uows  a  critici^  oi  ihe  attempts 
by  the  Port  Boyal  and  Syrfainh 

Stattler,  PhUotophia^  P.  L  Logica,  \  769. 

^  23  7.  "  In  this  compariaoa  of  two  ideas  with  a  tlurd,  six  diflferent  cases  may 
iu  ail  occur ;  for,  eitherj 

1.  )  '^Oiie  of  the  tm  idem  toataiM  fua  mam  Airdt  dUdft  again  aohtaim  At 
other;  or, 

2.  )  *•  IlotJi  (if  fill:  Hoo  an  contained  in  the  (Mpdf  Qtf 

8.)  "  ICdch  of  the  two  contains  the  third;  or, 

4. )  ^'OiM  of  the  tico  con(ain$  ike  third,  Ae  other  being  r^ugrumt  with  k; 
or, 

5.  )  "  One  of  the  two  in  contained  in  the  thirdf  with  which  the  olhttr  ii  repugnant  / 
or, 

4.)  **BoAof^twoar9repuffnantto^third. 
The  former  throe  cases  generate  an  affirmativo  ooodusion,  the  latter  llufM 
a  negative."  Ina  note  Stattler  elimiuato';  a  sieventli OMe, in  iriach  neitfaOTflB^ 
'  contain,  and  neither  be  repu;;nant  to  the  third. 

§  244.  General  Law  of  all  Keasonin^rs.  "  all  rt(uoriiwjii,  o*  o/rrn  «,<  a  cm- 
sequent  i»f  by  leyiUmaie  /onHy  injerrcd  from  an  utUecedenl^  $0  often  Li  (here 
■ncfudttf  in  lHw  anUeeitnt  vAai  At  twmfuMt  enemee*  ;  nAer  the  oongruityand 
redproeei  coraaiMneid,  or  the  rqn^fnance  of  A  and  C;  and  if  suck  he  not 
included  in  one  or  other  ef  (If  mttMdbilfb  wlofiMr  it  vf^imdkn  Que  confeqamt 
if  void  of  legitimate  farm.** 

(t)8AVTMM. 

Sauter,  Institntimpa  Logica;,  1,798. 

§  123.  '*  Foundalioii.i  of  SfflhrpsTn.  —  In  every  lloj^sm  there  are  two  notions 
compared  with  a  third,  to  the  end  that  it  may  appear  whether  they  are  to  be 
oonjomed  or  a^ooned.  There  are,  therefim,  here,  three  poMtUe  caiea.  For 
there  agree  with  the  aamned  Ulurd,  either  hoA  notSom^  or  one,  or  nriEier.  la 
nwooing,  our  ^ad,  lhePBfcre>  repoMM  on  diMe  fi*V*"*f,  ae  oa  flmdaoieDlal 
principles. 

1.  )  '« IVhi^fi  two  nntinns  affree  in'fh  the  fiame  third,  thnf  nfjr^^  fn'fh  on^  nnolher. 

2.  )  *•  yVhere  one  i<  ronfnined  by  the  third,  with  which  iheStlhcr  is  repugnant, 
they  are  mutually  repw/nant. 

8.)  **When  neSAornaHoni^i^wiA  Ae  Aird,  thero  it  between  AmneiAer 
MMMMNf  aor  iwueMMoat" 
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(wOSVTXM. 

Suter,  Logica. 

§  CI.  '*  Qute  eidem  tertio  couvcniunt  Tel  disconveiuttnt,  etiuii  ooaTeniuiit 
Tel  disconveniunt  inter  se.** 

8^u)',  Philosopkia  ad  Untm  Sd^otarum  Aeccmmodata,  T.  L  Lopctu  F»ri% 
1771. 

P.  175|  ed.  1 785.   "  Concerning  the  rule  of  recent  philosophers.** 

Having  radtod  tba  guienl  rule  of  (he  Port  Sojfoi  Logk^  he  that  eommeiiti 

on  it : 

"  1®,  Tills  is  notlun<T  t'Uo  than  the  principle  of  reasoning;  therefore,  it  ia 
improperly-  adduceU  m  a  uuw  Utitc-overy,  or  a  rule  strictly  so  called. 

It  may  be  vatM,  to  Uie  rode  and  hieifierieiiced,  to  ncognuce  whedier 
a  ajrlloftiMi  be  leiptiniete  or  illictt 

*^Bat  the  prindpAl  fhult  of  tin*  mle  is,  tbit  it  contauif  no  eeitdn  method 
wherehy  we  may  know  when,  and  when  not,  one  of  the  premises  contains  • 
conclusion}  liMr  the  diMOTeiy.of  which  we  must  firequeotly  recur  to  the  general 
rules." » 

P.  1 78.  Seguy  exposes  Father  Bunier  s  error  in  saying,  "  that,  according  to 
Aristotle  and  the  common  rules  of  Logic,  the  middle  term  ought  absolutely  to 
be  the  predicate  in  the  firrt  or  major  proportion ;  **  seeing  Uiat  the  middle  term 
IS  not  tfie  predicate  in  the  first  and  third  Figures.  This  mnsi  be  a  mistake ;  fer  . 
I  cannot  find  soeh  a  doctrine  in  Bufller,  who^  in  this  respect,  in  many  places 
teaches  the  correct 

{•)  BOmAOMM. 

TIofTbauer,  An/anr/u/rilnde  der  LogHt,  17M,  1810; 
"§317.  Fnnihitntulnl  Pnuriphf. 

"  I.  1.)  An  attribute  wliii  li  Ix  lonirs  to  all  and  every  of  the  objects  contained 
under  a  notion,  may  also  be  atlirmed  of  these  objects  so  contained.  (Dictum 
^e  OmnL) 

S.)  An  attribute  which  bdon|^  to  none  of  Um  olgects  contained  vnder  a 
notioD,  must  also  be  denied  of  diese  objects  lo  contsbed.  (Diotan  de  NnUo.) 

*'  TT.  Whon.  of  the  objects  X  and  Z,  the  one  contains  an  attrihtito  which  the 
other  (lui's  not  ( untain,  aod  they  are  thus  difiVtrent  irom  each  other,  thfta  X  is 
not  Z,  and  Z  is  not  X. 

"IIL 1.)  When  ol^feols  whidi  are  eontaiaed  vadsr  a  aotfon  a  are  also  ecn* 
timed  under  anotiier  aotioo  b,  then  diis  last  notion  contains  nader  it  sobm  at 

least  of  the  objects  whi<-h  arc  contained  tinder. the  firsit. 
**•  S.)  If  certain  objeots  whioh  are  not  contained  under  a  aotioii  a  am  eim> 

1  Followed  bjr  Larroque,  JBMww  *  Ai{o.    Mtn^^mm^  1.  47,  i.  848.   B  eontm,  PkihtoftUm 
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tained  under  5,  then  b  contMut  under  it  loaie  «t  but  of  thft  oijaetf  «luc^  are 
not  oootained  under  a. 

"  IV.  L)  If  lA^&tU  lAUk  «ra  4MMitidnfld  under  «  nodon  a  bekn^  to  dioie 

^bieh  are  contained  under  another  notion  &,  then  thu  t^i-'-nruI  nolMni  b  ConiaunB 
under  it  some  at  k-iist  of  the  objects  wliich  are  contained  under  a. 

2.)  If  all  olijects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  a  belong  to  those 
"which  are  not  coutained  under  a  certain  other  notion  6,  then  this  notion  b  con- 
tains under  it  no  ol^eeft  whidi  b  contained  under  the  notion  a. 

**  B.)  If  all  the  oljjeoCi  oontatD«d  under  s  eertmn  notioii  a  are  different  ftom 
eertain  otber  objeeti  eqntwned  ondff  I,  tfien  h  toatdoB  under  it  wt  leaat  fone 
^eeH  wbieh  are  not  eontained  nndar  a/* 

(p)  KAJfT. 

Kant,  T^jiL    1800-6.    TI.  Syllogisms. 

"§66.  Si/Uogwm  in  fjenernL  —  A  fvllotrism  is  the  cognition  thrit  a  certain 
propotdti<m  is  necesfiary,  through  the  suusumptiou  ol  iu  coiidiuun  uudcr  a  given 
general  rale. 

the  validity  of  all  inference,  through  the  reann,  reets»  mty  be  detwwinately 

enounced  in  the  following  formula : 
"  What  tkmdt  under  the  condition  of  a  rultf  tkat  staiuU  aito  under  At  rvk 

*^Cb*ervaUcm. —  The  syllogism  premises  a  General  Rule^  and  a  Subsumptwn 
nnder  ita  CfiuSHon.  Hereby  we  ondentaid  like  eonelaaon  a  priori^  not  at 
naaniUnted  in  things  individael,  but  as  nniTetnUjr  maiatatned,  and  at  nncewaiy 
nnder  a  certain  condition.  And  this,  that  «U  stands  nnder  the  uniTarsal,  and  is 
determinable  in  universal  laws,  iBtbe  Principle  itieif  of  JSof&Mialjiy  or  of  A«oc^ 
sity  (prhiripium  rafionaHfa/is  sfu  necesnilatuf). 

58.  Essential  constitm  niM  of  the  S^Uuffism, —  To  every  qrilogism  there 
belong  the  three  following  [>arts : 

1.)  A  general  rule,  styled  the  Mujur  jn  oposUion  (propositiome^cr^  Cttnatt)* 

**  2.)  The  proposition  which  saboames  a  cognitioo  mMler  Ao  condilioB  of  the 
gencnl  mle,  eaOed  the  Mnor  pnpoBidon  (pnpotitio  nmor,  Untartati)  ;  and* 
finallv, 

)  The  proposition  which  affirms  or  denies  the  predicate  in  the  rule  of  the 
subsumed  cognition,  —  the  Concluding  propontion,m  Cifnclu$ion  (ConcUmo, 
Hchlimmtz).  \ 

**Tb»  two  first  propositions,  taken  in  connection  with  each  other,  are  called 
the  Anieetienltf  or  Fremitet  (VmtenStze)* 

**£K««riwrioii. A  rule  b  the  assertion  of  a  general  ooo^ti^  Therdate 
of  the  condition  to  the  an^Mrtion,  how,  to  wit,  this  stands  under  that,  is  the  Ex- 
ponent of  the  rule.   The  cognition,  that  the  con^tiott  (eooMwhere  or  oAer) 

takes  place,  is  the  Suhxnmption. 

**  The  ne.xus  of  what  is  subsumed  under  the  conditioo,  with  the  assertion  of 
the  rule,  is  the  Conclmion,"  ' 

Having  shown  the  distribution  of  sy)lo|^bnia  into  Cateyurkal^Uifpoiheticalf 
and  Xfi^mttwe,  ha  ]»raeeodi  to  qieak  of  the  first  dass. 
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"161.  Principie  of  Categorhtd  S!fiogi$m*,~^  The  principle  whereon  the 
possihilify  and  validity  of  Categorical  S\  lltwjisnw  is  this,  —  What  p<'rtains  to  the 
attribute  oi  u  tbin^?,  that  pertciins  to  the  thing  itself ;  and  what  is  repugnant  to 
the  attribute  of  a  tiiiug,  that  k  repugnant  to  the  thing  itaelf  ^iVu^a  notes  e»t 
fMln  rej  ^itu ;  JUpxtgnam  HOtef  repuffnat  ret  ). 

^Ob9enaiion,^^mtAihMipi^n^^  Diotam  de  Ooinl  €t  KoDo 

N  Mttljr  deduced,  end  eam»ot»  tfccnfim,  be  wywied  m  Ihe  priaeiiile 
tither  of  the  SyllogiHi  in  general,  or  of  the  Cetiyrieel  flyflm^iro  In  pertkmlar. 

Genrric  and  Sjx^rifir  Notions  are  In  fac?t  the  general  notes  or  attribntcs  of  all 
the  thiufis  which  stand  under  these  notion'-'.  ConstHpiontlv  tho  rule  is  hero 
valid  —  Whal  pertuim  or  in  repwftmiU  to  the  genm  or  specuii,  (hat  aba  pertaintt 
or  is  repugnant  to  all  the  objects  which  are  contained  under  that  genus  or  species. 
And  tliU  veiy  nde  it  k  wUck  k  eaUed  tto  Diotm  d»  Onni  et  Nnl^ 


Cbnttian  Weiss,  LogUc,  1801. 

<*|  tie.  Principle  for  att  Sj^logima.'^t^  ptiodple  of  eveij  pexftet  fifyib* 
9sm  oocMiili  in  the  rdaUm  4^  cmoflU  noSam  c&ntamed  m  the  conduum  to  « 

ikirdru^n  ( terminug  medixun),  to  which  the  other  notion  of  the  conclusion  fldlfliiipt, 
^fow  the  rdat'ion  irhich  the  first  of  these  hof'h  to  (he  niifhUe  nation,  the  srnne  mttst 
hold  to  the  i^t'cori'J,  Just  beeau$€  the  $ec9nd  comcides  with  the  middle  notion  to  the 
icane  extent  as  (he  firsL 

**SanaHL — *ibfii(Sni  C»*  menoi  enljr  my  detaminetel^  thought  relatioB 
wpteMd  in  e  jn^giBent.  •  •  «  • 

The  older  kgteiaM  adopl»  tome  of  tliem,  Uie  principle  Notu  fiote  mi  note 
ret  ipintf,  —  quod  repugnat  nofce,  r^^ugnOt  ^  reij  this,  however,  ii  only  prop*' 
erly  applicable  to  thr  first  figure.  The  expression  of  others  is  preferable, 
QuctCitrftfjuc  ctiitroiinnt  ( rtl  (lissmduni)  in  uno  tertio,  eadtm  convtni'trft  ( vel 
dissentiuni )  inter  se.  Others,  in  hue,  among  whom  is  Wolf,  give  the  Dicturn  de 
Omni  et  Nallo  (cf.  §  233)  as  the  principle  of  nyllogisms  in  general ;  compare 
Pkaotophkat  Apkwitm  [of  Plmtner],  P.  i  |  546.  AU  infe^^ence  tekes  plaee 
neceg^ng  to  *  nnivemd  rale  of  reaioo,  hero  00I7  expNMod  in  referenee  ¥^ 
^IkgiaBi,  to  which,  however,  some  have  chosen  to  give  a  more  mathemeticel 
rTjirrnrinw  If  Hoo  noHoM  he  e^wd  to  a  thMrd^thejf  are  aUo  eqmt  to  eadk 
other. 

[^Nota  bene.  —  Weiss's  mistake  (§  231)  in  supposing  that  Aristotle  desig- 
nated the  syll(^8tic  moods  with  words,  like  his  learned  followers."] 

^  §  231.  Cetegoricel  Syllo^ams,  Figore  I  — Hie  lint  figure  eondndes  hy 
means  of  e  sabonUnation  of  the  nunor  term  in  tlie  cemcliidon  under  the  snl^jeot 
of  another  jodgmont 

§  288.  This  takes  place  under  the  general  principle : 

"1.)  Whaf  pt  rtaiiiM  to  all  objects  contained  undrr  a  notiontlhoi periatM  okotO 
Bomf>  hikI  Id  <  <ich  lii>/!riihtnl  of  (heir  number  among  thtm. 

"  2.)  Whul  irhmgn  to  none  of  the  oftjects  contained  under  a  notion,  that  also 
doe$  not  pertain  to  tome  or  to  any  individual  of  tMt  fum^^  among  them. 

<*IlMie  an  the  eelebrated  Dicta  do  Omni  and  de  HaUo^— <)imI^  jh«- 
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4(rater  <i«  Mwi,  jte  «te  4fc  «li|Mb  nd, 

deotifmpnuScalm','* 

(r)  J7UES. 

Fries,  Si/^ilcm  dcr  Logik. 
§  52.  Hitherto  we  liave  maintained  two  vieMrs  of  tlie  Syllogism  ip  conneo- 
lion.  Th^eixtiiiTiewof  wwQiiing  is  thia, — ^th«k«iMdidaldbeinbon&wl8d 
to  general  rulee,  and  through  them  become  delennhied.  For  exaaiple,  tiie 

fieiMiral  law  of  ii>»  matnal  attraction  of  all  hesrenly  lM>dies  has  its  whole  rigi^ 

ficance,  for  my  knowledge,  In  this,  tiiat  there  are  given  individual  heavenly 
bodies,  as  Sun  and  Earth,  to  which  I  apply  iU  To  enounce  these  relations,  it 
is,  in  the  first  place,  necesear>'  that  I  have  a  general  rule,  as  Major  Proporiition 
(Oberaatz);  in  the  second,  a  Minor  Frupoaition  (L/ntersatz),  which,  subordi> 
lulet  etaef  (o  ^  rale ;  and,  finally,  a  Coaelndiog  Fropoiilion,  triiicli  detanniiMf 
caaei  tliroiigh  the  rule.  On  the  otifaer  hand,  we  aee  that  evtiy  OamMkm 
u  an  analy  ti co-hypothetic  judgment,  and  thia  always  flows  from  the  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Nullo,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  of  anbovdinalaon  of  particular  trader 
tmiversal  notions,  is  the  only  relation  of  Rea»n  and  Cons«»qnent  jriven  in  the 
form  of  thought  ttm-W.  Now.  if  tlie  coneliision,  as  syllogism,  combint's  a  plu- 
rality of  judgments  in  its  premises,  iii  thii  case  the  principle  of  the  inference 
BMMt  lie  hi  •  connectioa  of  llie  thoughts,  —a  cooneetion  wfawh  is  detamined 
bf  the  matter  of  these  judgments.  In  the  nmplesfc  caset  when  taBng  into  a^ 
MOBt  only  a  syllogiaiai  I  thus  would  reo^^nlaa  fai  the  premiNt  tibe  rela- 
tion of  subordination  between  two  notions  by  reference  to  the  same  thivd 
notion,  and  tlK'ivthrou;j!h  prrreive  in  the  conclusion  the  relation  of  the^e  two 
notions  to  vavh  other.  I  know,  for  example,  that  oil  nu  n  an  mortal,  and  that 
X^aiu*  u  a  man.  Consequently,  through  the  relation  of  the  notion  of  mortaluy^ 
and  of  my  imagination  of  Cbittf,  to  Uie  no^n  man,  the  relation  of  Cam  to 
«wriii%  is  likavisa  datenalned t—  Gnus  is  merlof.  The  first  of  theea  -news 
is  a  Mere  postolate ;  but  in  oonfermitj  to  the  second  we  ai«  enabled  inuna- 
diaialy  to  evolva  die  general  form  of  syllogisms,  and  from  this  evolution  does 
it  then  beeome  manife«!t  that  al!  possiljle  svllo^'isnir^  satisfy  the  postnlate.  We, 
therelure,  in  thf  first  instance,  attach  ourselves  to  the  second  view.  Through 
this  there  it  determined  as  follows : 

**  1.)  Here  the  determimi^a  of  one  notion  Is  carried  over  to  anotiber,  super* 
ttdbala  or  snfaordinala  .to  ita^  To  every  syllogism  there  briong  threa 
notions,  called  its  lenns  (Urwmi).  (We  saj  nofioiw  (Begriff)^  because  thef 
avai  in  genen^,  such,  and  when  indtvidnal  representations  [or  images]  appear 
as  term*,  in  that  ease  there  is  no  inter-rnmmntation  po:-i-;i1;U'-)  A  major  term, 
OT  stq)trivr  notion  (  Olterbci/riji),  P,  is  jrivt-n  Jia  lli<>  loirical  detenninaiion  of  a 
nuddle  term  or  nulion  ( M'ttttlbtyrijj'),  M,  and,  through  this,  it  is  positively  or 
Amatively  stated  as  the  dctermiuation  of  a  minor  term  or  notbn  (Unterbe^ 

%)  If,  than,  wa  ivfard-  tha  pwjKKitiona  in  irineh  tiiasa  relatiooa  am 

enounced,  there  is,  firmly,  in  the  condwsion  (ScMuuatx),  the  minor  term,  or 

inferior  notion,  subordinated  to  the  major  term,  or  superior  notion  (S  is  P). 
Further,  in  nno  of  the  pri'niisies,  tlie  middle  must  be  eonneelt'<l  with  the  miyof 
ienn  or  iiouou  {ii  is  r^.   This  is  called  the  tmyor  proposition  (  ObermlzJ.  in 
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M);  tfmiteaSeddieiiidior  jmypMMofi  f C^ftrMCs). 
"      fi)m  of  «v«r7  BjIkgiMi  ittliereAm— 

Major  Froposition,  M  m  P. 

Minor  ProposiUoD,  S  ii  Iff. 

CondusioD,  & 

"  In  the'  pxnmple  pv<>n  above,  man  is  the  middle  term;  mortottiy  tli0  m^or 
term }  aod  Cottw  the  minor  term.   The  lyllogiMii  »— 

Oondaakm^  CbMBunortaJL 

"  The  fundamental  relation  in  all  syllogisms  in  that  ot'  the  middle  tonn  to 
fSbe  major  and  minor  terms  j  in  other  words,  that  of  the  carrying  over  of  a 
lo|^cal  detennin«ri«m  Ihni  one  nodoa  to  anodier,  through  cwUun  pven  mlv 
ordniatioiit.  For*  howheit  tiie  Dictum  de  Ouni  ct  NdUo^  as  a  common  prin«l> 
*  pte  of  all  ijBogimt  in  the  formula,  —  Hlof  J(oU^  ^rooc/  o/  the  universal,  hoUk 
oho  good  of  the  particulars  subordinate  thereto,  and  still  more  in  that  other,  — 
The  attribute  of  the  attribute  is  aha  the  attribute  of  the  thing  itself,  —  is  proxi- 
mately only  applicable  to  the  t  att'^orical  subordination  of  a  representation  [or 
notion]  under  a  notion ;  still,  however,  the  law  of  mental  connection  i:i  alto- 
gtdier  the  Mone  in  syllogisms  detennined  fay  the  sabordiuidon  of  eooseqvence 
wider  e  reeson  [HTpotbetie  Syllogisms],  or  of  the  complement  of  perls  nnder 
a  b^peal  whole  [Disjunctive  Syllogism'^].  The  displsgred  form  is  the  formed 
every  possible  syllogism.  In  fact,  it  also  coincides  with  the  first  r«>quirement 
that,  in  tlie  syllogiwi,  n  f?(*e  should  always  hf  dctemiincd  I  ^  n  mlf.  innimTrrh 
as  I'viTV  syllojiisni  proposes  a  universal  j)reinise,  in  order  rij^orously  to  inter 
it»  eoiK'lusioii.  This  will  be  more  definitely  shown  when  we  treat  of  syllo- 
gisms m  detail  Oaify  the  deeUratMm,  <lot  tis  mb  Iv  atoajfv  mujar  propoti-^ 
tftnt,  is  sometimes  at  Tarianee  irith  the  dedaradoo,  Aol  lis  mq/er  pmpa^^Sm 
contains  the  relation  of  the  inhl'lle  term  to  the  major  term,  Wo  most,  howeim', 
in  the  first  place,  always  follow  the  determination  of  the  latter.  For  every 
syllogism  properly  rontatn??  the  three  proressps: — 1).  The  subordination  of  a 
particular  under  a  universal ;  this  is  the  function  of  the  minor  proposition,  and 
the  relation  between  the  minor  and  major  terms;  2).  Postulate  of  a  logical 
detenniaalieii  Ibr  one  of  these  two;  diis  is  the  finctieB  of  tte  m^r  proposl- 
tabn,  and  the  relation  of  the  nuddle  to  the  migor  tsnn;  S)*  The  eanying  over 
this  determination  to  that  other ;  this  is  the  Amction  of  the  coodosiop  and  the 
rubtion  of  the  minor  to  the  major  terms. 

"  §  53.  TTiP  "uhordlnntion  of  a  particular  to  a  Tiniversal  mn!«f.  therefore,  in 
everj'  syllogism,  be  understood  wholly  in  general.  Hero  either  a  partieular 
may  be  determined  through  the  superordinatcd  universal,  and  such  an  in- 
ftrence  flvm  traiTeml  to  partfenlar  i*e  shaU  call  a  ayllogim  in  ike  frst  fgutej 
or  thste  IS  a  unlvenal  known  tluruiigh  im  snbovdinaled  partmutar,  and  ttli 

inference  from  the  paiticidar  tO  Ao  Universal  is  railed  a  ij^hgtm  fa  l>S  seawwf 

likird}  Jigun.  If;  far  eianple,th«  snbosdinatkm  is  giTOa  m9,^AU  $M  it 
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gold,  oir  noODoe  in  attribnta  of  gold,  ductility,  for  instance^  of  sonae  metal  In 
the  ftrat  can»  I  draw  a  ooBchnioQ.  in  tbe  first  %am»  fton  Una  wufwnl  to  the 

AU  metal  it  Jiuithf 

AU  gold  u  nutal  t  $ 

'  <*In  liiB  oUber  eaie,  I  eoadiide  in  tlie  leeoiid  [Oird]  figure  from  Ihe  pcr- 
tfeolar  te  tlie  geneial : 

Ml  gotd  i$  mcfo/; 

Then,  after  distribution  of  the  Sy1Io<;t.^ni  itito  Categorical,  B^ypotheticeli  end 
piviaivB  (Di^iukctive),  he  proceeds  with  the  first  cIam. 

(i)  KIMSRWKTTBR, 

t 

\ 

Kiesewetter,  JOgmmne  Logik,  1801,  1824.    I.  TWO. 

"  §  228.  —  AH  pure  Categorical  Syllogisms,  whose  conclorion  is  an  afBrma- 
tive  jii'I'jnipnt,  rest  on  the  following  principle  : — Whni  prrtom*  ihf  affrihute 
of  an  object,  j)€rlair>.-<  to  the  object  it$eff.  All  syllogisms,  wliu>e  <.  oiH  lusioii  is  a 
negative  judgmeut,  i\w  based  upon  the  principle:  —  What  ia  repnynmu  to  tltt 
ttti^nam  on  o6/'ec<,  t«  repuffnaMt  to  &b  ^j9Gt  kadf,  Two  prindples  lAadk 
eea  be  eeiilf  dedecedt^^  tint  fmrn.  Ihe  pritwiple  ef  IdentUgri  tfie  Moood 
flWB  tike  prindple  of  Contradiction. 

229.  —  If  we  take  into  conndeietion  that  the  major  proportion  of  everf 
cAt(»(!orical  8}'Uogifln  mut  be  a  eiuTenal  rule,—  flram  thii  there  flow  the 
lowing  rules : 

1.  Whatever  is  universally  aflirmed  of  a  notion,  that  is  al^  ailirmed  of 
everything  contained  tmder  it  The  XXetym  dt  OmnL 

**S.  Wliet  it  fmiversaDj denied  of  a  notion^  ^foaiedabo  of  eiFMyttdagco^ 
tained  under  it.   The  Dictum  de  iVUKft. 
These  rules  are  also  thus  ^CpieiMd : 
*'  What  pertains  to  the  prenns  or  sppoiw,  pertains  also  to  whatever  t?  con- 
t^ned  uinier  thom.    What  is  rojiurrnant  to  the  genus  or  specieSi  is  repugnant 
also  to  whatever  is  contained  under  them.** 
See  also  the  WeUete  Autrinwdmetcm^  em  die  paragrapln. 

Larrocj[uc,  Eiemens  de  Philompiiit^  Paris,  1830.  Logique^  ch.  i.,  p.  802» 
<*The  attribate  of  an  aflnnative  propoiilien  ia  tahea  aemeHiaei  partienbrfy, 
ioaietiBiei  nnivetaaUf.  It  ia  taken  partjealariy  when  ii  hai  a  gtaatar  nutawaiiia 
than  the  flalffeei;  anivmally,  when  it  hae  not  a  graatar  eocteate,  whioh  oe> 
0ai»  ia  eveiy  pi<a|Mitioai  wliene  the  two  tanaa  an  ideatSaaL  He  xaaagn  ef 
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Ikii  Mnm  ii  pdpiUflb  IFtibe  attribnto  be  Atm  MngBnaral  ftante 
tabject,  we  affirm  that  the  subject  ifl  a  species  or  indivirlnal  contained  in  the 

extpnjHon  of  the  attribute  :  —  ^f(^n  is  morUi! ;  Paut  i$  leaninl ;  —  that  i&,  man  ta 
one,  iXud  not  tho  only,  spocit-s  coiitaim-d  in  the  oxtcii^ioij  of  the  term  mortal f 
Paul  is  an  individual,  and  nut  ever^  individual,  c-ontaint^d  in  the  extension  of 
die  term  kamd,  11^  on  tfie  contni7,  Ae  attribnte  be  not  more  general  than 
die  Mbjeet»  «be  attribole  it  Ibe  ieme  tUag  irkh  the  eoliyeet,  and,  eoMequently, 
ire affim  tbal tbe  mljeet  kail  that  iaeenlmNd  ia  Iba  aslMuioa  «f  theat- 
tnbote: — A  drde  •»  a  pkme  »urfaet,ukidiha9  off  the  points  in  [a  line  ctdledj 
iU  rirrum  fer^re  at  nn  equal  dhumce  from  a  jrfffhf  nilt^  At  Mll(r«»-— thai  i% 
«  circle  i»  ail  or  every  plane  surface,  etc. 

"  The  attribute  of  a  negative  proposition  is  always  taken  universally.  When 
we  denj  an  attribute  ef  a  nibject^  "we  deny  of  ^  iab|eel  ewything  that  baa 
the  natnre  of  that  attribnte,  Ibal  ii  to  My,  all  dM  apeciea,  aa  all  the  individaala, 
contained  in  iti  eztanrion :  The  soul  is  not  extended;  to  wit  the  soul  is  not  mjf 
of  the  sped^a^cmyof  the  individaala  contained  in  the  eztenaoo  of  the  tem 

Cb.  ii.,  p.  S8(>.  ''We  bare  anpipoeed,  in  the  demonalnition  of  these  rales 
[the  general  mlea  ef  the  Gategorieal  Sylkginn],  that  the  attrittte  of  an  affiim- 
afa'vc  prcmiae  is  always  taken  particiilarly.  It  noold,  tfaerelbie,  aeeai  that  the 

rnV-nlations  on  "whirh  this  ik-monstrntton  trsts  arc  erroncoti?,  wh<*n?ocver  the 
attribute  is  not  a  term  more  general  than  tlte  8ubjt>(«t.  for  wp  have  seen  that, 
in  these  cases,  the  attribute  can  be  taken  universally.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
Aat  ivben  Ae  two  tORns  of  a  propontion  are  identical,  if  the  one  or  the  oiber 
nay  be  taken  nniTersally,  they  eannot  bolh  be  eo  tdren  at  once;  and  that,  if  it 
be  dN  atbtbttte  which  is  taken  uoireraally,  it  oi^t  to  be  anbidtnted  lor  tbe 
subject,  which  then  affbrda  a  {Mtfticalar  attribute.  A  triangle  is  a  Jigure  wkiek 
han  thrtc  slides  and  llirfe  anfjhf.  We  cannot  ?ny.  AU  triangle  is  all  ffjrtrr^ 
which,  etc. ;  but  we  can  say,  All  iriantjli  i.v  sinni  jir/urr,  whichy  etc. ;  or,  AU  jigure 
which  has  three  sides  and  three  anyks  w  some  triangle.  JJow,  in  ad(^>ting  either 
of  dicM  last  expressions  of  the  proposition,  the  attribute  is  pardeular." 

Ch.  ii.,  p.  231,  "Wo  harp  seen  that  the  Syllogism  inferred  fi-om  it<?  prem- 
ises a  proposition  to  bo  provi-d  ;  r^f■<^^^  this  <  nnchj!'5on  cannot  hf  inferreil  from, 
unless  it  be  contained  in,  the  premisos.  From  this  incontestable  observation 
the  author  of  the  Port  Royid  Logic  has  endeavored  to  draw  the  followbg  pre- 
tended Tide,  by  aid  of  which  ire  nwydetaet  theviee  of  any  ihUacioaa  leasoning 
whalaoever :  Tkut  titmdi  ena  ^  fke  frmmm  cealsm  <ie  eancAiiaiHi,  omf  dw 
other  show  that  it  is  »  eonkdned.  A  great  many  treat i:>e8  on  Logic  call  this 
the  siviih'  rule  of  the  modems.  This  pompous  denomination  «»cms  to  point  at 
some  marvellous  dijteovcry,  of  wliieli  ihe  am-ients  had  no  conception,  —  at 
iMjiue  eonsummative  rctiult  uf  the  etl'urts  of  the  human  intellect.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  a  syllogism  is  invalid  if  the  conclusion  be  not  contain^  in  the 
pmiiea;  bnftainadiMowylbnaodll  Tfaie  all  the  worid  already  ka«v,— 
iljriaiada  aaMing  Ae  leit,  bvt  be  jnedy  noted  Aat  it  ii  net  ahvi^  eaay  to  aea 
whether  the  donclusion  be  eoatwnfd  in  the  prendaet,  and  it  i^  to  as>nri-  nur- 
■alvea  of  thia  that  be  laid  down  hia  nicai  The  paalanded  nde  «£  the  fHivt 
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nitJWM^Ity^f  ue.  CQBinibriMiii«,Ji<MLZ)W.,il^ 

p.  204. 

IV.  TiOgicians  who  confound  or  make  ooordiaate  the  law  of  Proportion  or 
Analogy,  und  the  Dictum  de  Omni. 

W}  ttenbach,  Prac.  Phdo».  Log.f  P.  m.  0.  6, 1 4.  Whately,  Logic^  Intr.,  ch. 
n.  p.  iii.,  §  2.  Leechman,  Loffie^  P.  IIL  «h.  t.  KeekennBB»  Sgttma  Logkm 
Mmmtf  I*  iiL  e.  S.         Log.  Mb^iu^^  L.  iii.  &  A. 

V.  Logicians  who  make  the  Law  of  Identit)  the  one  sdpremc. 

Suter,  Logica^  §  61,  calls  this  the  principle  of  Identity  and  Contradiction. 
Aldrich,  Comp.,  L.  i.  c.  3,  §  3,  p.  2.  Iluttheson,  Lot/.  Cojnp.,  V.  iii.  c.  2. 
Arriaga,  Cur.  J'hil.,  In,  Sum.,  D.  iii.  ^  1^-22,  pp.  '2:iy  24.  Larroque,  Luffifjne^ 
p.  224.  Mayer,  VemunJL-ichussef  i.  p.  298.  Troxlcr,  Lo^,  ii.  pp.  83,  4U. 
BdiMnM,  Vgmyt^Utkrt,  §  176.  Uflndosa,  Dkp.  Log.  et  Met^  I.  p.  470. 
Denidon,  Log,  Bett^  De  Log.,  pp.  6Sd,  6U.  Da^f^  ete^  §  971,  ^  97. 
8ai|^eoiafl|  Logiett,  D.  xuL  p.  617,  qa.  etc.  Fran.  Bone  Spei,  Com.  Prim.  I» 
Log^  Arist.,  D.  viL  d.  2,  p.  25.  Curma  Complut.,  De  Arg.,  L.  iii.  c.  4,  p.  67, 
Atstedius,  Enc.  Lnijicn,  §  ii.  c.  ,10,  p.  435.  Havichoi-st,  huL  Log.,  §  324. 
Poncixis,  Curswi  Ph'tlos.  In  An.  Prinr.^  D.  .\x.  (pi.  5.  p.  282. 

VI.  Logicians  who  restrict  the  Dictum  de  Omni  to  the  First  Figure  (imr> 
HMriiately). 

Aldrieh,  Omp.  L 1,  e.  S,  (  7.  NoIi&m,  Log.  Boo.,  c.  xiL  p.  )M.  Qnmert 

Pharu9  Intellecixto,  f  iii.  p.  1,  memb.  iii.  p.  137. 

VII.  Logicians  who  make  the  Dicta  de  Omni  et  NuIIo  t1it>  fqipreme  CHMMS 

Sor  Universal  Syllofn^tris ;  the  law  of  Proportion  for  Singular  Syllojn^ni?. 

Burgersdieiiis,  Inst.  Loif.,  L.  ii.  e.  8,  p.  171.  Melanrthon,  Krul.  Dial..,  Ih; 
S^.  Expos.,  L.  iii.  p.  172,  ed.  Fonscca,  InstiL  IMaL,  L.  vi.  cc  21,  24, 

pp.  Hi,  S7S. 

YTH  What  Btnie  pven  bjr  whal  keieiaiifl  to  the  Law  U  Ptopcrlioii,  etc 
La0     Proportion^  or  of  AmUoggi  KflckennaoD,  ^/oL  Log.  L.  iii  e.  6,  CUps 

p.  746.    Alstedius,  EncycL,  p.  v''-.  rh  IwaXayUa,   Dictum  de  Omni  et  NulU 

M^ijiiH,  Nolduis,  Log.,  p.  288.  Of  Lh'tidfi/,  TJpdlcr's  Lex.  Pr.  ronrrnientinB. 
D  irjesi,  Vta  ad  Verity  %  870,  p.  96.  Law  qf  Proportional  iUentUy  and  Non' 
JdentUjft  Selfl 

IX.  hoguMM  erroneously  supposing  Aristotle  to  employ,  btmdes  the  Dictum 
de  Omni,  the  rule  of  Proportion  aa  a  fimdanMiital  Jaw  o£  syllogism. 

Rapin,  B^/Uxhno  out  la  Logique^  f  4. 

X.  Terms  uoder  which  tlie  law  of  Proportion  has  been  enounced. 

Afp^fe  frtfh.  Coincide  with.  The  same  with.  Cohtrf  (Syrbius).  Ciytxist 
(bad).  Coideniical  with.  E'pnd  to  (No.  ii.).  In  combiMdion  with,  Daijea,  Ha 
ad  Ver.,  p.  97  (includes  negative).  ConvortiUe. 

UL — EiruHCiATiOMi  OF  zoa  Uiohea  Laws  of  8rux>Qisx. 
Law  of  PropoTtioai. 

Arifltotle,  Elench,  c.  vi.  §  8.  "  Things  the  same  with  one  and  tho  <:ame,  are 
tbf>  same  with  one  anoth(>r."  Cooqpara  Topioo,  L.  TiLo.  1, 1 6.  Thus  SootMi 
in  An.  Prior.,  L.  i.  qu.  9,  f.  248. 
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Some  Mf,  ^Uiutofflw  MiMH%iV~iOM8  others,    Uni  tertio  iiidifUbili, 

indivisibillter  sumpto."  Others,  in  fine,  say,  "  Uni  tertio.  adi  (juatp  pumpto." 
See  Irenapiis.  h>hii  PhUm.  i'w;.,  §§  3,  5.  Some  express  it,  Thing's  tliat  are 
equal  to  tlu-  iiUiM  Uiirtl  are  ei^ual  to  eat^  other."  bee  Ireoeusi  ib,  60  iielm- 
aruti,  ^ayer. 

SooM  •xpfM  it,  QiMMmiiqm  ommmiitiik  (vd  diMWiiiunt)  in  ono  tavtfo^ 
««dem  oonveiiimt  (vel  di— oiiiuit)  inter  w." 

**  QiMB  duo  covTeoiottt  cani  nno  qoodaai  tertio,  Mtemit  conveniunt  inter  ae; 
qnando  autem  duorum  unum  convenit  cum  tertio,  ct  alterum  huic  repugniUi 
rt  pniriiant  r{tio(|uo  eatonw  tifai  invioeon."  Wynperaw,  in«(.  Loguxtf  1 272,  Lug. 
Uat.  ;iiJ  li*06. 

2ioldiui8  {Loyicoy  p.  288)  calk  th^  the  Bicta  dr  Omni  et  de  !Nulla  The 
fimner  is,  Qancuiiqiie  ftfflfniMiliir  in  aliqno  teHio  (siugulaii  identice,  imiver> 
•all  6t  identice  ei  eonplete  diitributive)*  affimftntnr  inter  m."  TIm  latter, 

•d  negantur." 

No)diu5. — "  Whatever  is  aflirmed  essentially  of  a  subjoot  is  affirmed  of  all 
that  is  inftTior  or  n'(  i|ir<)eal  to  that  subject.  Wlintcvur  is  cienied  nf  a  piihjeet, 
is  demeU  ol'  all  inlfrior  ur  lucipitjcal."  (See  !Noldiu«  agaiust  thu  uuivunial 
application  ni  dieie  Dicta,  Log.  Jiec,  p.  290.) 

Benacb  Logieum,  ed.  i.  1784,  f  503)  makea  the  Ditto  de  Omni  at 

Hullo  the  rale  of  ordinar}'  syllogisms,  md  thus  enumciatea  dwa :  *^  Si  quid 
prtcdicatur  de  omxu,  illnd  etiam  pncdicatur  dc  aliquo:  et,  Si  quid  predicatur 
de  nullo,  illnd  etiam  nr>n  prwdicatur  de  aliqno.  Senpiis  prions  e>l,  (^iiiilqnid 
de  <rf!>crt',  vei  ajtecie  omui  pnedit  ari  putest.,  illud  eti.im  praiiiit  atur  ih-  fjuovi^ 
sub  ilio  genere,  vel  sub  iila  specie,  contento;  Item, —  Cuicunque  cuuipuut 
definitio,  illi  quoquo  competilt  ddtoftan.*  (And  ao  awe  ««nd  of  Ihe  other.) 

Syrfaiua  givea  tba«e  two  ralea ; 

1)  If  certain  Ideas  eohere  trith  a  ona^third,  they  alao  cohere  b  the  eama 

manner  with  eaeh  other." 

2)  "  Ideal  which  do  not  eohere  with  the  same  one-thinl.  these  do  not  eohere 
with  eai  h  other."  (Given  ia  the  orin[inal  by  Waldin,  Sgt^temay  p.  162.  See 
also  .'le^u  Erutluorum,  1718,  p.  S33.)  Syrbius  thinks  that  tl^  law  of  Propoi^ 
tion,  onleas  iiii^iad,  ia  filw. 

Daijei,  Via  ad  Vgrimak  (17U),  |  S70,  p.  99, 9d  ed.  1764.  «  Two  [things  or 
nolaona]  in  oombtnatioB  nilfa  the  aame  thbd,  my  be  cgnhined  tagelhar  in  tiie 
same  respect  (ea  ratione)  wherein  they  stood  in  combination  iridi  that  tftird*" 
(See  further :  shows  that  other  rnleaara  derired  fron  thia.) 

Dictum  de  Omni.  ete. 

Aristotle,  Anal.  Pr.,  L.  i.  c.  t.  §  U. 
To  be  predicated,  de  Omni,  universally,  is  when  we  can  find  nothing  under 
lAie  subject  of  which  the  other  [that  ii^  the  predicate]  may  not  be  and ;  and  to 
he  predicated  de  Nullo,  in  Hke  manner.** 

Jac.  Thomaaoa,  .Erorrmoro  Logica,  1670. 

*U0.  What  do  yon  oaU  the  fimndation  of  aj^Uc^gin?— The  Dictmn  de 

Omni  et  Nullo. 

**41.  What  is  the  l>ictum  de  Omni? — When  »^ing  caa  be  suUtuiued 

.73 
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under  the  Mbj«ct  of  tii0  mio^  profKMitiQii  of  winck  its  predicate  maj  aol  ttt 

affirmed. 

*M2.  What  is  the  i)n  turn  de  Nullo? — When  nothing  can  be  subsumed 
under  the  subject  of  the  major  proposition  of  which  its  predicate  is  not 
denied." 

Thomanus  noticM  that  tbe  Am  rule  appliei  obIT' to  Ike  ifimli-M  mftoda  ef 
<be  flnt  figufe*  Barbara  and  Darii ;  tlie  aeeond  Mdf  to  tike  negadyo  mood*  of 
the  laiiie  figure,  Celarent  and  feno. 

IV.  —  O&JKCTIOKS  TO  TUB  DiCTUM  SB  OmXI  ST  KcLliO. 

I.  Aa  a  principle  of  sjllogism  in  generil* 

IL  Aa  a  principle  of  tiie  Fint  FSgnre,  as  enounced  bj  AriitoUe. 

1^  Only  appliee  to  qrlloglaniB  m  eztemum. 

Does  not  apply  to  in^vtdnal  qrUoginns;  aa^  Pelar  U  running;  hvt  mme 

man  is  Pfter:  Ou  rrfnrt,  ^omr  man  is  ftmning. 

(Arriatr;*,  fn.  Summ.,  p.  24.) 

8®,  DiR's  not  apply  to  coextensive  reasonings;  as,  All  irilaleral  is  (all)  tri- 
angular; bui  all  Uiangular  ha$  (kne  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles;  ergo,  etc 
Atriaga,  vb. 

Dictum  de  Omni  et  KoDo  doee  not  apply, 
1*,  To  the  otlier  Fignrea  than  the  First 

S*,  Not  to  all  the  moods  of  First  Fignre,  fiar  in  manjr  of  these  the  hij^ 

ehif>^  U  sulijcctiMl  to  (lie  lower. 

.3°,  Tlif  i\mn  oi'  the  Finst  Fi;.nin'  dors  not  depend  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Dictum  du  Omni  ct  Nullo.  This  iuiperiect ;  not  upon  the  thorough-going  prin- 
ciple, that  in  thb  figure  one  notion  is  compared  to  a  second,  and  this  second 
nith  a  third. 

* 

y.^QBnuui.  IiAwa  of  Stuxmiw  nr  Tknaa. 

(1)  Fartibos  ex  pons  seqnitor  nil  (2)  nve  negatia. 

!(3)  Si  qna  prsBit  partis,  sequitur  conclusio  parda. 
(4)  Si  qua  ne^rnta  pra«It,  t  onclusjo  ?itqiie  nefrata. 
(5)  Lex  generalis  erit,  medium  coucludrre  nescit* 
(6)  Univocusque  ;  (7)  triplex  ;  (8)  ac  idem  terminus  esto.' 

Dirtriboas  medium;  (2)  nec  quartus  terminus  adtat 
(3)  Utrar|ue  nec  pmauasa  negans ;  (4)  nec  particolaria. 

(5)  Seetetnrnartem oonclnsb deteriorem ; 

(6)  Et.nom  outribnat  nisi  com  inmissa,  (7)  ncgetre.* 

1  Fstwi  Bi^niu,  Oumniln.  |;iy.ir.«.8;      t  Csmpanella,  2>Mi<«t.,  p.  884. 
tmV.'-Eo.}  >  I lalSliMOii,X«.C^EP>tfl* 0.1^9. CL- 

AD.] 
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(1 )  Torminns  <»to  triplflK :  nedtos,  majorqoe, : 

(2)  Latius  bunc  <]uain  pramisse,  conclusio  non  viih| 
1  (3)  Xequaquam  m»M}iiim  capint  ponclusio  oportet. 
(4)  Aut  seinel  ml  tteruui  uieilidm  generaliter  esto. 
I  (5)  Nil  scH]uitur  gcmiuia  ex  particularibua  unquom. 
'  (6)  Ulraque  si  pmnim  negot,  niiul  tnd 
(7)  AttlNB  afBrawolw  a^qnennt  genetare 
'(8)  Est  pwtt  MistUis  condono  deteriori. 

Pejorem  ^ctjuitur  semper  conclusio'partem. 
'(1)  Terniiriii'5  est  gomint)?.  niediuirKnie  accedik  atnqaa. 

(2)  Pi  jpiuisais  tii<  at  lu'  tittt»  plura,  cavt-to. 

(3)  Aut  semcl,  aut  iterum  mediom  genua  oiuu«  capessat; 
^(4)  OfTiciique  tenax  imtionein  cUodsra  nolit. 

'(1)  Ternuiutt  «t  triples.   (S)  U«diim  coiidiido 'filet 

(3)  Hoc     pneniissis  altera  distribuat. 

(4)  St  prtenii.Hsa  simul  fuit  utraquc  particularis, 

(5)  Aut  utrimjiu*  n««f!aTi««,  jinlla  sequela  Tcnit. 

'  (6)  Partirnlan-  jtraeit  /  st-iiuitur  tonc-lusio  partis. 
(7)     I'uuilur  ante  negaus  ?    Clausula  taliii  erit. 
.(8)  Quod. non  pmoeaiit,  coadano  nulla  reqoirit* 
•Tnn  re,  tnm  tesro,  triplex  modo  termimM  Mto^ 
(  Argunentari  son  ciA  ex  particulari. 
(  Neqne  negativis  recte  condudere  li  tis. 
J  Nunquam  complocti  medinm  PonoluMo  deliot. 
I  Qtiantum  pnriniissie,  relerat  eoiielusio  solum. 

iEx  taisis  ialsutn  verumque  aliquando  sequotur; 
Ex  verifl  pawint  nil  nM  vera  ioi|iiL'' 


TI.^8nouti  Lawi  ov  Stuooism  nr  Ti 


1.  Fig.  Sit  minor  iUnmans,  nec  uiajor  partictilaris. 
8.  Fig.  Una  uegans  esto,  miyor  vera  generalie. 
S.  Fig.  Sit  nuttor  affinnanit  conelniio  paiticalarii. 
4.  Hg.  a)  M^jor  nbi  affiimatt  g^ieialem  nune  nnnoKBi. 

b)  Si  minor  affinaat,  coodnaio  fit  ^adalis. 

c)  Qoando  n^guti  modna  eat,  migor  genetalie  habetmr.^ 


B.— CRITICISM. 

L— CaiTicjftK  or  trnm  Fecial  Laws  of  &tllooi»m. 

The  ^)ecial  Laws  of  SjIIogisnii  diat  b|  tibe  rales  wbicb  govern  the  several 
I%nvei  of  Categorioal  RoMonbgs,  aU  enMMige  on  the  enipensioa  of  tha  logical 

1  Parehot,  with  variations  of  Segnjr,  Pk.  >  Crakaotborpe,  I^gica,  L.  iii.  e.  lA^  SIS. 
lMt¥^  Oannppi.  (TttNtiol,  Bui.  HA,,  TOl.      *  17IM||1ni.  Ltgiem  AuhmIc,  f  flt.  8«MVB> 

1.,  lM-:iro,  p  lii  c  H  i».  171.  ~  El.  ]  chis.  T>iuUctUa  n<!  .V^r f ««  flucfc  AtMN^Li 

*  Isendoorn,  Lo^iea^  JL  UL  o.  8,  p.  «27, 8°,    c  8,  ]>.  103.  Lond.  1078. 
HM).  dMBflaeadWalslik. 
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pof;tuIate,~To  able  to  Hate  in  language  what  is  operative  in  thought 
Tlu  v  all  cmor^o  on  the  relusal  or  nf-jrlect  to  give  to  the  pmUcate  \h:d  (HKinlity 
tn  overt  expression  which  it  pos-^.  s^.  s  in  the  intirnal  operations  of  niinrl.  The 
logicians  a-sscrt,  1°,  That  in  aiiiimative  propositious  the  predicate  must  be 
alwa}-s  presumed  particukr  or  iadefinitet  tboa^  m  |hit  or  Uiat  propoiitkNi  il 
be  known  and  thonghi  as  muvetaal  or  definite ;  and,  That  n  negt&n 
propoeitiont  tilis  Mttne  prediente  matt  be  alwaye  pranined  afaeohitelj  (£.  e.^ 
univentally  or  definitely)  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  the  subject,  even  Uioa|^ 
in  this  or  that  proposition  it  V>*^  known  a)i<l  tliouL'ht  as  partrnHy  (t.  r.,  partic- 
ularly or  indefinitelv)  incluiltil  tlierein.  Tlie  initnii  nt,  however,  tlmt  tlie  said 
postulate  of  Logic  is  oUeveil,  aiui  w«  am  allowed  to  quantify  the  predicate  in 
language,  as  the  predicate  is  quantified  in  thought,  the  special  rules  of  syllo- 
gunt  dicappear,  the  fignree  are  all  eqoalimd  and  rednoed  to  onenendal  modi' 
ficationt;  and  wiule  their  mooda  are  multiplied,  tlM  doctrine  of  ijUogiim  itself 
is  rarrie<l  up  to  the  simplicity  of  one  short  e.uxin.  Having  already  shown  that 
the  general  laws  of  syllogism  are  all  t  ompriMMl  and  expressed  in  this  single 
canon,'  it  now  only  remain<  to  pnint  out  how,  on  thr  f'xrln«i%'<:»  doftrine  of  the 
loiHi'ians,  the  special  rules  became  necessary,  and  how,  on  the  une.\(  lii->i\  e  doc- 
iiine  which  is  now  propounded,  they  became  at  once  superfluous  and  even 
ernmeoiu.  It  is  perliapi  needlesa  to  obierre»  that  the  lUloving  rulea  hav^ 
reference  only  to  the  whole  of  Extennon. 

Tin?  double  rule  of  the  First  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle 
term  is  subject  in  the  sumption,  and  predicate  in  the  subsumptioa,  is, —  Sil 
minor  affirmnn.-i :  n^r  mnjnr  pnrtinihtrin.  Here,  in  the  first  phve,  it  i«  pre'^ribed 
that  the  minor  premise  must  be  aHirniati\  o.  The  reason  is  manifest  ;  Ixt  au<o, 
if  the  minor  premise  were  negative,  the  major  premise  behooved  to  be  aliirma- 
tive.  But  in  this  figure,  the  predicate  of  tha  eoocHaion  is  tiie  predicate  of  the 
major  premiM ;  bot  if  affiimativet  the  predicate  of  tiwt  premiae,  od  the  doctrine 
of  the  logicians,  is  presumed  ])articular,  and  as  the  eonelnaon  ibllowing  the 
minor  premise  is  necessarily  negative,  a  negative  proposition  thus,  fontrary  to 
logic.ll  law,  has  a  particular  predicato.  Rnt  if  allow  a  negativr  proposition 
to  have  in  language,  as  it  may  have  in  thought^  a  particular  or  iudehuite  prodi- 
cale,  the  rule  is  superseded. 

The  aeeottd  nde,  or  second  port  of  the  nt1e»  of  tiwi  First  Figure,  is,  that  the 
major  premiae  shonld  he  muversaL  The  reason  of  this  is  equally  appareat 
For  we  have  seen  that,  by  the  previous  rule,  the  minor  premise  conld  not  be 
negative,  in  which  case  r.  rtainly,had  it  bi!cn  allowable,  the  middle  term  wonldt 
an  pn  iiit  nf«%  \\n\(\  Ix  i-n  distrihutcil.  V>n\  wlil!>t  il  beliooved  that  the  middle 
term  sliuid<l  In-  niir  e  ;it  ]f»,n«'t  distrihutcd  (or  taken  universally),  and,  as  bt»ing 
the  subje»-t  of  the  major  premise,  it  could  only  be  distributed  in  a  univer^ 
proposition,  the  rule,  on  tiie  hypotheos  of  die  Ic^icians,  was  compulsory-.  But 
as  we  have  seen  that  the  fiwmer  mle  is»  on  our  hroader  ground,  inept,  and  ttmt 
the  middle  tom  may  be  nniversany  qnantified,  aa  the  predicate  either  of  an 
affirmative  or  noc  itivr  snb^mnption,  it  is  equally  manifest  diat  tiiis  nleis,ui 
Kke  mannor,  redundant,  and  even  fals<«. 

In  the  becond  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle  term  is  predica^ 

1 8«epp.iteiiidl8l.— BDb 
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both  in  sumption  and  substunptlon,  the  special  rule  is, —  Una  ncgam  eslo; 
mqfer  vero  gtneraUa, 
lo  ne^ard  to  the  fint  rule,  or  firat  Inlf  of  (be  nde,— Tliat  one  or  other  of 

the  premiiies  should  be  negative, —  the  reason  is  manifest.  For,  on  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  logicians,  the  predieate  of  an  aiUnnative  proposition  is  alwa^ 

pro««nmp*l  to  h<»  pnrlicnlnr ;  <T»n«»''»nPnflv,  5n  t!n'>  fipufc  tin-  initMIc  tfnn  cnn, 
on  their  doctrine,  only  be  (ii^tiibulcd  (.is  di-tribufi'il  at  Itujist  once  it  UIll^t  bo) 
in  a  negative  judjiment  But,  on  our  doctrint',  on  which  the  predicate  \&  tjuan- 
tified  in  language  as  in  thought,  tlut  mle  »  aboUshed.* 

The  second  mle,  or  second  moiety  of  die  rule,  —  That  the  sumption  should 
be  always  universal, — the  reason  of  thb  b  equally  clear.  For  the  logicians,  not 
oonmdeting  that  both  extremes  were  in  ociuilibrio  in  the  same  whole  of  cxten- 
ston.  and,  conseiiuently.  thnt  neither  could  claim  fin  pilluT  qitantitv]  the  place 
of  iiiajnr  or  minor  (itih.  <iii<1  thcrehy  constitute  a  true  major  or  a  trui-  minor 
pr»*niise  ;  —  the  lugti'ian.s  I  say,  arbitral  ily  drew  one  iii8(t;ad  ol  two  dim  t  eon- 
cluiuons,  and  gave  the  name  of  major  term  to  that  extreme  which  fimned  the 
predicate  in  that  one  conclusion,  and  the  name  of  mi^  premise  to  that  ante- 
cedent proportion  which  they  chose  to  enounce  fint  On  their  doctrine, 
thereiwe,  the  conclusion  and  one  of  the  premiers  being  always  negative,  it 
behooved  the  sumption  to  be  always  general,  otherwise,  contrary  to  tlu  ir  I  - 
trine,  a  negative  prnposition  niiiiht  h.ive  a  particular  predicate.  t)M  our 
doctrine,  however,  this  dilhculty  does  not  exist,  and  the  rule  is,  con»ec^uently, 
superseded. 

In  the  Third  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle  term  is  sul^ect 
of  both  the  extrmes,  the  special  rule  is, —  <SS(  mmor  o^&wums;  conciEusu)  jmt- 
finaliarif. 

Here  the  first  half  of  the  rule, —  That  the  minor  must  not  be  neg.ntive, — 
is  manifestly  flefermitietl  by  the  eomnum  doctrine.  For  (major  and  minor 
terni!>i,  uiHjor  and  itiitior  propositions,  being  in  thin  fiL'nn*  ejpuiUy  arbitrary  in 
the  second)  here  the  sumption  behooving  to  be  aiiiramiive,  its  predicate,  con- 
stituting the  major  term  or  predicate  of  the  conclurion,  behooved  to  be  particH 
ular  also.  But  the  eoncluaon  Mowing  the  minor  prenutie  would  necessarily 
be  negative;  and  it  would  have  —  what  a  negative  proposition  is  not  allowed 
on  the  conunon  doctrine —  an  undistributed  predicate. 

The  second  half  of  tlie  rule,  -That  the  (■niiiln''rnn  must  be  particular, — 
is  detenninod  >»y  t!ie  ilurtrine  of'  tlie  lo^iriaii-,  tliat  tlie  particular  ant«*<'ef}ent, 
which  they  choose  lo  call  the  minor  term,  should  be  afilruiative.  For,  in  ihijj 
ease,  die  middle  term  being  the  subject  of  both  premnei,  the  predieate  of  the 
snbsumption  is  the  minor  extreme ;  and  that,  on  thwr  doctrine,  not  bnng  dis- 
tributed in  an  afQrmative  proposition,  it  consequently  fonns  the  undistriliuted 

1  [Forcnunploe  from  Arl5tut)<>  ornfflrmA-  ot>itioiit  In  Second  Fisnrc.and  does  not 

tlvo  coiicIuNiotiH  ill  the  t>it;(n;<l  1-  i;;iirt',  t^ec  D*  tlif  raanoB  why  the  iiilemice  i«  good  or  bad 

Orio,  L-  if.  c.  4,  s  4,  tt-xt  23,  ibi  Avf-rrof*.  in  (iiicjh  ivilouitim.  (T.  Ammonius  and  Phllo. 

Pky*.  L  ii.  c.  2,  S  13,  text  IW,  ibt  Avorrocn;  c.  poiius  a//,  lor.    An.  Prior,  L.  li.  c.  22,  H  7, 

4,  J  8,  text  33,  ibi  Avcrnjcs.    If>.c.  7,  ♦  1.  text  An.  Post  ,  L.  i.  c.  6,  ^  1,  tt  ibi,  Ttn-niiMiiw, 

42,  ibi  Avprr«x4«.   An   Foot,  L.  i.  v.  12.  J  12,  Paciu!",  ^twrolla.   Cf.   aleo  Zabarella,  Dt 

t»xlU2.  r6i  Avcrroco  ct  raeiw.  AllPMS  hllli-  QMrls  J>f;         0.  X.J 
ttli;Uke  Canaiis,  fhw  two  sflnDStiTe  prep- 
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inlgMt  of  die  c<mcliwoii.  The  condinion,  therelbrai»  faavh^  a  pniieDlKr  mUh 

jec  t,  is,  on  the  conimoD  doctrine,  a  pardcnlar  propoaidon.  But  as,  on  oar 
doctrine,  the  predicate  of  an  afflnnkthre  pfopoiitaiMi  may  have  a  iiaiTttRMl 
qoantificatiou,  tha  reason  £ul«. 

II.  — Laws  or  Sscoiro  Fiouub— Ax>djtiokal.^ 

Bj  dengnalii^  the  quantity  of  the  prefficate,  we  can  liavo  the  mkUDe  teim 
(winch  b  this  l^ine  U  always  a  predittate)  dutribated  in  an  aflirmadve  piopo- 
■tioii.  Thus ; 

JBPftofiU; 

All  S  u  tome  M ; 
Tker^or*,  aUSi$  wamt  P, 

its  A«  <MR«a  db(  01^  oryomsfli  oM  dl  Ik 
JM  aR  pkMt  art  mvm  ikingt  tttiowd  with  l{ftt 
Tktr^fire,  aUpbrnU  tart  mm  tki»g$  orgmMk 

This  first  rule  (see  above,  p.  291)  must,  therefore,  be  thus  amplified:  —  The 
middle  tcnn  mtist  b«»  of  dcfinitt^  quantity,  in  one  premise  at  least ;  that  i%  it 
must  fiilHT,  1°,  Be  a  ^in<^ular, —  individual,  —  concept,  and,  therel'ore,  identi- 
cal in  both  premises ;  or,  2*,  A  univursid  notion  presumptively  distributed  by 
negadoa  in  a  single  premue ;  or,  3*,  A  nalvenal  notion  expreaslj^diatribatod 
by  de»gnation  in  one  or  both  premiitefl; 

But  the  second  mie,  which  has  come  down  from  Aristotlet  and  is  adopted 
into  every  system  of  I^gii .  ^vlth  only  one  exception,  an  ancient  scholiast,  is 
altogether  erroneous.  For.  1",  There  is  properly  no  sumptinn  and  snbsumpv- 
tion  in  this  figure;  for  the  premises  contain  quantities  whii  h  do  not  stand  to 
each  other  in  any  reciprocal  relation  of  greater  or  less.  Each  premise  may, 
Aerefore,  stand  first  The  role  ought  to  boi "  One  premise  mnst  be  definite ;  ** 
but  sncb  a  rule  would  be  idle ;  &r  what  is  hers  giTen  as  a  special  canon  of  this 
figure,  was  already  given  as  one  of  die  laws  of  syllogism  in  general.  2°,  The 
error  in  the  principle  is  supported  by  an  error  in  the  illustration.  In  both  the 
syllojri^nif*  given,'  the  ronelui»5on  drawn  is  not  that  whidi  the  promt«»e!»  warrant. 
Take  the  first  or  ailirinative  example.  Th(»  mnelneioti  here  oii;iIit  to  hrwe 
been,  Xo  S  is  some  P,  or,  Some  V  is  tio  S  \  lor  tlieru  arc  always  two  equivalent 
conclusions  in  this  figure.  In  the  concrete  example,  the  legitimate  conclusions, 
as  necessitated  hy  die  prenuses,  are, — No  hone  U  some  onnna/,  and,  Smo 
anhmU  ii  no  hone.  This  is  shown  hy  my  mode  of  expIieiUing  the  quantity  of 
the  predicate,— combined  with  my  symbolical  notation,  hi  like  manner,  in 
the  second  or  negative  jsyllopsni,  tlie  conclusion  ought  to  have  been  either 
of  the  two  rollowing:  In  tliu  al>t>lraet  formula, —  AH  S  are  luit  »unie  P.  or, 
6o»u!  V  are  nui  all  8 ;  —  in  the  concrete  example,  All  lojHizt^  are  not  some  min- 

1  What  follow*  to  pajje  683  was  an  farly  Tin-  interpolation  appesro  fn  .'•tudi  tit:'"  notes 

written  inlerpolation  by  th«  SBtlior  io  of  the  LvcturM  of  awskn  1841-42,  and  WW 

IWM  (pi.  391),  btring  an  appliSStlMi  ot  iht  ptin-  probnbly  ghtn  itlll  «wli«r.— Xo. 

cipla  of  •  qemtllM  pndloite  to  qrU«gitni.  i  itoe  p.  Stt. — Kd. 
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«ra2c,  Le^No  tapazes  att  «omc  minendi,  qt,  Som$  minarab  on  wtttM  it^aui, 

t.  e.y  Some  mineraU  OtV  no  topazes. 

The  moo<l<  Ce«are  ami  C'.mu-stros  may  be  viewed  as  rpalK  nut\  for  thpy 
are  only  tin-  .-anip  ««yl!opi.-in,  with  jirtriiiiM-s  placed  first  or  gi-t  m  I,  a;*  is  always 
aiiowabiu  in  this  [Figun^J,  and  oue  ot  the  two  coauluakuis,  wiiicii  ure  always 
hptifliataly  oonaeqaeiitial,  assigned  to  Mcb. 

A  iqrUofpeiD  in  the  mood  Fetdoo  •dmita  of  dtber  premiie  boDg  placed  drrt; 
it  ou^t,  therafbrBf  to  have  had  aaotiier  niood  for  its  peodant,  widi  the  affinnap 
tire  premise  fir^t,  the  nejzativc  prenuM  second,  if  we  are  to  distinguuih  mooda 
in  tilts  fi^ritn-  by  ilu-  accidental  arran^rrnpnt  '>r  rlio  prrmise?.  Rut  this  was 
prohibited  by  the  second  Law  of  this  Kip-?irc  il  ai  ihe  Sumption  nnist  always 
be  universal.  Let  us  try  this  rule  in  the  lurmuia  ot  i  estino  now  stated,  revert- 
ing the  presaisei. 

S(mf  B  are  M  (i.     iOilM  li}} 


iA'o  P  a  »umt  S. 
Some  S  ore  no  P 


Stun  Adtoiw  ATS  pntbtwofU^i 

Novire  in  prnirewortkfft  ' 

'  Arm  ociHMi  if  ao  ftrs «  ) 

From  •what  T  harp  now  «aid,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  Otdo 
Nuilo  cannot  atl'ortl  the  piiiu  iple  of  the  Second  Figure. 

The  same  errors  of  the  logicians,  on  which  I  have  already  commented,  in 
su[)posing  that  the  inmption  or  miyor  premiw  in  this  figure  most  atwayi  be 
nniverMl,~an  error  Ibanded  on  another  error,  that  there  b  ^properly  upeak- 
ing)  either  aumptaon  or  cnbnimption  in  this  figure  at  all,  —  this  on  or.  T  say, 
has  prerented  them  reeognizinjr  a  mood  corresponding  to  Baroco,  the  fint, 
premise  bcinir  parlieular  neirative,  the  weond  a  nniver«al  afTirniative.  r. 
Baroco  with  its  preniijies  re\ i  That  (his  is  competent  is  seen  from  the 

exautplu  ol'  Ii<iixM.*o  now  given.    ^Reversing  it  we  have : 

[Aim  art  eof  Bf  Bam9urimahnniiot(mif) 
wlffaorsB.  Atthirdtnr€(tome)onparemt. 


Smtdanmm.]  SmumhMUkmhird. 

in.— AoTBOB'a  Simunn  CAVOvt  or  CAraooaicAi.  8Tu.ootiiia. 

[The  supreme  Canon  or  Canons  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism,  finally  adopted 
hy  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  are  as  follows :] 

L  For  the  Unfignred  Syllogism,  or  that  in  which  the  terms  eompared  do 
not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  r^  ipro<-al  relation  of  Hubject  and  pretlicatei 
heing,  in  the  same  proposition,  either  both  subjeeta  or  (poaatbly)  both  predicates^ 
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—  the  canon  ist  —  Tn  ^to  far  a.^  tico  noliona  (notions  proper,  or  iiitli\itluak) 
either  ImjUi  u^free,  or  one  agreeing^  the  other  does  not,  wUh  a  common  third  notion  / 
in  to  far,  tkete  noHemM  do  or  do  not  agrm  otA  mkA  oCler. 

n.  For  tke  Feared  fyDogioB,  m  iHiich  the  tern*  eonpttred  am  titmaStf 
nbject  and  predieatat  eonsequently,  in  refenace  tt»  endt  dlhar,  eooteinfaig  and 
aODtained  in  the  COODter  wholes  of  Intension  and  Extension,  —  tlie  canon  b : 

—  What  iporfp  r^ffifion  of  fnhjert  ariff  prctficafr  f-iih.<i.<!fs:  hfttrff  n  tiffurof  firo 

tinfl  (I  cf'iuinni,  tliinl  term,  with  trhirl,  <mr^  ui  ieostf  i$ posUiveljf  related;  that 
reUuitm  »uhsufl»  btiwetn  the  two  terms  Utttmeives, 

■'Eaeh  Figure  Ins  Ha  own  CaaM. 

<*Fint  Figiue:— IFto  wane  rdaHoit^  tf  determkiinff  (prtdieate)  and 
determitied  (subject)  »  held  by  dAer  of  two  notions  toaAird,  with  wkidk  one  at 
Ua»t  in  positive! If  related;  that  relation  do  ikegmmedmUfy  (dtrosdif)  ktid  to 

eneh  r>fhn%  and  indln  rtf^/  ( mrdinfrh/ )  its  c(mrf>r«f. 

"  Sri  oinl  I' ij:urc  : —  ]\  /i(ir  wur.-t:  n  la/ion  ifdi  tfnn  'intd(»tj^tject)  ts  held  by 
either  of  two  notions  tu  a  iUird,  wilh  which  one  at  least  is  positively  related  ;  that 
rdafhn  do  Aeg  hold  indij/crently  to  eod  oAer. 

Third  Figore:"  Wkatwone  rekOion  of  defemmmg  (predii^)  i$  AeUty 
either  of  two  notions  to  a  third,  with  which  one  at  least  is  poaUmdg  rdaitdj  Aaf 
rdmUm  do  Aey  hold  mdifemtfy  to  oaek  other/*^ 

nr.— tTiiinA-ToTAi.  QoAXTivtOAXXov  or  Mio0LB  Tbbm. 


Lambert,  Neues  Organon, 

Viemoiolo^ti  198.  ** If  it  be  Indetemuned  bow  ftr  A  doei^  or  docs  not, 
eoaaocle  with  B,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  A  and  B,  Mveranj, 

make  up  more  than  half*  the  indi^irhials  under  C,  in  that  case  it  ii 
thai «  [linear]  notation  ia  pombie,  and  that  of  the  two  fiiUowing  kinds: 


C 
B. 


V  a  %  ■  >  ffi^Le  ■  e  •  •  ■ 


<*For  aaoe  B  and  A  are  each  j^reater  Am  Ae  hd/o£  C,  A  is  consequently 
greater  than  C  less  by  B ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  of  necesn^  that  some  A  an 
B»  and  some  B  are  A.*  We  nay  aeeordin^y  so  delineate ; 


•  • *  e  •  eB*  • • • • • 1^ 

seeing  that  it  luditfercat  whether  we  comDneDce  with  A  or  with  B.  I  may- 
add,  that  the  ease  which  we  have  here  eoniidered  does  not  IVequently  occur, 
inasmuch  as  the  comparatiTe  extension  of  our  several  notions  is  n  relatioa 

T  n;>r,M>;„rM,  pj,.  ^-.4,  to.  —  rn.  i  i,:,vp  oi  new  here  had  oscerim  teshow.  8«s 

t  It  is  eiuiugii  if  elttier  A  or  B  exceed  tlie    bdow,  p.  G68. 
iMlf  {  the  otiwr  awd  ba  OBljr  lulC  Tbk,     *  Ja  the  of%lBsl,ftr  Atksn  S%^at9fe> 


whlehLmlMftbsnsadlMfMAarerariooki,  fn^bleslSReteMiC.  SMJkfM. 
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irbieli  itaiilM  wlldljr  wnkmrnn^  I,  cooroqaently,  adduce  this  only  as  an  exam- 
plu,  tiiaik « l^liiiiatto  employmaiA  fliiij  Mi^^ 
PhBnomenoIogiet  $  t.    C^As  probaUe  — 

*'  §  188.  Li  80  fkr  as  such  propositions  are  particular,  tbey  may,  Bk«  all  OIlMr 

partiriilar  propositionf,  be  PTnofrJ>^tically  ♦•mplnvt'd ;  but  no  ftrtbrr.  unless  we 
look  to  tln  ir  douTi'e  of  partic-ularity,  or  otlier  proximate  detemiinatioii,  «onie 
examples  oi'  wliicli  we  havo  adduced  ia  the  J>kmoiologie  (§  235  et  seq.).  Thus 
the  degree  of  particularity  may  render  a  syllogism  valid,  which,  without  this, 
ivooM  be  iiieoiiqptleiit  FarisaMplea 

Tkrte-ft>urt!ii  of  A  art  B| 
Two-thirds  of  A  are  C\ 
I%dr^fi)r€t  aomt  0  ore  B. 

The  inference  here  follows,  because  three-lburths  added  to  two^hirds  are 
greater  than  nnity ;  and,  eonsequently,  tiiexe  aimt  be,  nk  leait,  ftffr>tiidlUia  of 
A  which  are  et  ooee  B  and  C> 

•♦§204,  Tn  the  Third  Figure  'we  have  the  middle  tenu,  subject  in  both 
premises,  and  the  conclusion,  particular.  If,  now,  tlie  sultjeets  of  the  two 
premises  be  furnished  with  fractions  [L  the  middle  term  on  both  sides],  both 
p«miiet  meab,  indeed,  pnrticiilar,  and  die  cendrnfoa,  eomequently,  indete^• 
mined.  But,  inaanncli  as,  in  both  prenuMa,  the  degree  of  partienlari^  it 
detemuned,  there  are  caies  where  the  conehiiiin  nay  be  drawn  not  only  with 
probability,  but  with  certainty.  Such  a  eaae  WO  hare  ahneady  adduced  (§  1 88.) 
For,  if  both  premises  bo  affirmative,  and  the  BDUn  of  the  fraetions  with  which 
their  subjects  are  fiii  rii>hed  greater  than  unity,  in  that  case  aconciusiou  may 
be  drawn.  In  this  (»ort  ^  e  infer  with  certainty : 

TMwvb^AanO; 
3W|/^  MM«  0  ers  B. 

**  §  805.  If^  however,  Uie  sum  of  the  two  fraetiona  be  leas  than  oni^,  as— 

One-fourik  of  A  art  B; 

iXBi«fenMletUiitelaMat,«aalMrs,  live  aaMaai.  Vor  I«||to  aai  FkOeMvbr 

Dlnit.  f  O,  and  below,  r/*.  ^  l.'T,  where  It  is  tend  alwaya  to  an  nnexclH.''ive  geiipraHtj  ; 

repeated  and  cintflrined.    Lambert  migbt  and  a  fananl  eoacliuioo  is  invalidated 

lMv«  aMtd  that,     w«  rtrdy  era  miidof  «ii«a}l]r  1»f  a rini^ aArma  fattanM 

t\\U  n  hitiiJii  of  (lir  coiji].!iruln  0  cxtciiFlon  of  thrm-ainl    If  i*  only  in  \\\c  concivt'-  or  real 

om  jiotious,  it  is  «U11  mora  rardy  of  anj  ira-  whole,  —  the  whole  quantitative  or  integrate, 

portttat  watlKNiM.  FortetlietwoabiCfael,  and,  wh«t1wr  eontliraoiia  or  disorcte,  tba 

or  notii  ii  il.  whfik-',  —  flu:'  two  wholex  corrcl-  •vvliolo  in  which  mnfhcTnatlc^  arc  rxc^usivply 

atire  and  counter  to  uach  otber,  with  wbioh  oooTemnt,  but  Logic  and  rhilosopbj  little 

X.o||l«lsaIwa]ri«oBvaM»i(tlMlhilT«nalaBd  letaNMsd,— thattUintatleaJteruf  aviA 

Formal),  —  if  the  extension  l>e  not  complete,  OV Sigatttaiaea* 
It  ia  of  iu>  oome^BWioa  to  aota  its  eompara- 

74  *  • 
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in  that  case  there  is  no  certain^  m  liljr  affirma^ve  oonclnnon  [Indeed  n  MQr 
coaclttrion  al  «U].  But  if  we  etete  tlie  preouM*  thes  ^t^mamtittify, — 

Thrte'/mrrthf  of  A  nre  nof  Bj 
Two-AmUo/AarenotCi 

in  tsetse,  a  negative  oooelmion  iiie7  be  drami.  Votf  ftm  Oe  propcMtioni, 

■ 

tbeve  ftUowi —  Soma  Can  not  K  And  Uub^  ^ain,  becenie  Ae  ram  of  the 
two  ftactiiMi*  (tbree-finutlM  added  to  on»4hird)  b  greater  than  nni^,"  And 
ao  on.  See  the  remainder  of  this  lection  and  thoie  lbllowing»  till  $  Sll. 

OD  JtUtmUtS  DOCnOBM. 

AristodOt  followed  the  logicians,  did  not  introduce  into  his  doctiine  of  * 
syn()L'i''ni  any  f]uniififi(  ation  between  the  absolutely  universal  and  tlic  nu  relr 
parii*  iilar  ])redesipiiatioii?,  for  valid  reasons.  —  1*,  Such  (|nanti(i(  aUous  wem 
oi'  no  value  or  application  in  the  one  vrhole  (the  universal  potential,  k>gtcal), 
or,  as  I  would  amplify  it,  in  the  two  correlative  and  counter  wholes  (the  logical 
and  (he  formal,  actnal,  metaphyrical),  widi  which  Logic  ia  eonveraant  For 
all  that  is  out  of  claMification,  all  diat  hat  no  teferenoe  to  genus  and  flpedes^ 
is  out  of  Loyic,  indeed  out  of  Philosophy ;  for  Philosophy  tends  always  to  the 
universal  and  necc^t^snn'.  Thus  the  hi«ihe»t  canons  of  deductive  rcaMiiiiiHj,  tlios 
Dicta  Je  Omni  fit )/''  Xullo,  were  founded  on,  aii«l  for.  the  pr(x.-*fdurv  Ironi  tins 
universsil  whole  to  the  subject  parts;  whilst,  coiivoi"!st;ly,  ifae  principle  oi  in- 
ductive rea!«oning  was  established  on,  and  for,  the  (real  or  presumed)  eolloction 
of  all  the  ralgect  parts  as  constituting  the  uniTeiBal  whole. — S*,  The  integrate 
or  matl^matieal  whole,  on  the  eootimry  (whether  cootinnotts  or  diierele)*  dm 
philosophem  contemned.  For  whil:<f,  a^i  Aristotle  obM  Pves,  in  mathematics 
genus  and  species  are  of  no  account,  it  is,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  mathemat- 
ical whole  that  tjnanlitips  are  compared  to*rethor,  throii;:!i  a  middle  tenn.  iu 
neither  premise,  etjual  tu  the  whole.  Hut  this  rea^uing,  iu  which  the  middle 
term  is  never  universal,  and  the  conclusion  always  particular,  is,  as  vagae, 
partialt  and  condngentt  of  litde  or  no  valne  in  philosophy.  It  was  aoeocd- 
ii^f  ignored  in  Logie ;  and  the  predesignadons  awre,  mosf,  etc^  aa  I  have 
said,  referred  to  universal,  or  (as  was  most  (ommon)  to  pardcnlar,orli>  niMiert 
qoantity.'  This  discrepancy  among  logicians  long  attracted  my  attention; 
rtnd  I  saw.  af  once,  that  the  possibility  of  inference,  considered  ab^olutelv,  de- 
pended exclusively  on  Uie  quantifications  ot'  llie  middle  (erui,  in  l>otli  prenuses, 
being,  together,  more  than  its  po^ible  totality  —  itj»  di^ribution,  in  any  one. 
At  the  sane  time  I  was  impressed ---l",  With  the  afanost  ntter  inndUtj  of 

1  [Cf.  CotTlBiM,  BuHu  MA  e.  T.  i  an,  p.    a^.  Leg,  f  m.  WUlii,  tuHt.  Xif.  I»  &.SL 
J9.  Jm^lTO.  Mmmht Wslllfc]  [BMneh,  4,p.lOO.  Clk«d.~SD.j 
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^  such  rcawnlng,  in  a  pWlosophical  relation  ;  an'l.  1'^.  Alarmed  with  tire  load  of 
valid  nirxHl-t  which  its  recognition  in  Loffic  would  introiiucp.  The  men-  <juan- 
tification  ut  the  predicatef  under  the  two  pure  quantities  ot  dtjinite  and  iwleji- 

'  nUet  Mid  the  two  quafitiet  of  tg^bnafMw  and  negatipet  gives  (abttractly)  in  each 
iigiire  Ajrry«r  valid  moods;  which  (if  my  prewnt  eaktilatioo  be  comet) 
would  be  mnltipUedt  by  the  introduction  of  the  two  hjrbrid  or  aaibigiMiua  qnaa* 
tifications  of  a  mujorUy  and  a  half,  to  the  tearful  amount  of  favtr  kmtdttd  and 
et/jhti/  ^  alid  moods  for  each  fitrtiro.  Though  not,  at  the  timp.  ftdlv  aware  of  the 
stn-iiiith  ol  these  objections,  they,  however,  prevented  me  from  breakinj^  down 
the  old  limitatioa;  but  as  my  i!iii>reme  canon  of  Syllogism  proceeds  on  the 
■len  fennal  poadHlily  of  reasoning,  it  of  courae  comprehends  all  the  legitimate 
ibmis  of  quan^catioii.  It  ii: —  What  wont  rtknion  of  subject  and  jmdiealt 
gubtisii  betueen  tkktr  ^  tmo  iemt  and  a  eoenRon  third  lenn,  triA  wHkh  one,  of 
leeM,  U  pogUivdjf  rioted;  that  relation  subglsts  hetwem  the  two  term  Aem»dvt»s 
in  other  vronl^.  —  In  fur  hro  no(ii)it.'i  fioth  ftrjrcf,  or,  nnc  afjrrnnq.  the  nfhnr 
(ti^ai/n '  s\  iri/li  a  cmiimon  l/iird  tiofion  :  in  so  fur  those  uofioris  (ir/ree  or  disai/rre 
with  each  other.    Thiri  canon  applies,  and  proximately,  to  all  categorical  syilo- 

'  gisnts, — in  extension  and  comprehension, —  affirmative  and  negative,  —  and 
of  any  figure.  It  detennineB  aO  the  varieties  of  such  syllogisms :  »  devebped 
IbAo  all  thnr  generalt  and  snpenedes  aU  thmr  ipeeial,  laws.  In  short,  without 
vidatfaig  tUs  canon,  no  categorical  reasoning  cant  formally,  ^vrong.  Now, 
this  canon  supposes  that  the  two  extremes  arc  compared  fo<r<  ther  through  the 
ftavi^  rojmnnti  rniffrf?'- :  anfl  thi**  cannot  but  be  il"  tin'  middle,  ^vhether  subject  or 
predicate,  iii  buih  it:>  <|uantiiications  together,  exceed  its  totality,  though  not 
taken  in  that  totality  in  either  premise- 
Bat,  as  I  have  stated,  I  was  moved  to  tiie  lecowdderatbn  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter;  and  it  may  have  been  Mr.  De  Morgan's  syllog^  in  onr  correspondence 
(p.  10)  which  gave  the  suggrstinn.  The  iH^sult  was  the  opinion,  that  these  two 
quantifications  should  be  taken  into  account  by  Logic,  as  authentic  forms,  but 
then  reh  pratod,  as  of  little  use  in  practice,  and  cumbering  the  science  with  a 
superfluous  mass  of  moods.* 

AUTnORS  DOCTRl.XE-eomtiMied. 

No  sylloginn  can  be  Ibrmally  wrong  in  which  (1*),  Both  ptcmisea  are  not 
negative ;  and  (2^),  The  quantifications  of  the  middle  term,  whether  as  sub- 
ject or  predicate,  taken  together,  excocHl  the  rjiianttf y  of  that  term  taken  in  its 
whole  extent.  In  the  former  case,  the  extremes  arc  not  compared  toL'fther;  in 
the  latter,  tliey  are  not  necessarily  compared  through  the  tauic  third.  These 
two  sim[)Ie  rules  (and  they  both  flow  fWxu  the  one  supreme  law)  being  obeyed, 
no  syllogi^  can  be  bad,  lei  its  extremes  stand  in  any  relation  to  each  other 
ta  major  and  minor,  or  in  any  relation  to  the  middle  term.  In  other  wicHds,  its 
premiHcs  may  hold  any  mutual  subordination,  and  may  be  of  any  Figure. 

On  my  doctrine.  Figure  being  only  an  uncsfw  ntlal  cin'umstance.  nnd  every 
proposition  being  only  an  equation  of  its  tenus,  we  may  discount  Figure,  etCt 

1  £xtrBot  from  A  LttUr  lo  A.  tie  itargan,  Etq-^/rm  Sir  W.  BnmUlmf  jf.tL  —  ED* 
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dtogellMr ;  and  butnaA  of  the  tjoM  )  Milcing  Ml>|eet  aad  pradi- 

catef  i*e  vighl  use  tbe  algebraical  «gn  of  eqaiHtf  (»)• 

The  rule  of  the  logiuians,  that  the  middle  tem  should  be  once  at  least  dis- 
tributed [or  indistriljufable]  (i.  taken  universally  or  sin^tilarly'sssdefinitplv), 
is  untrue.  Fur  it  is  !?uilii  ient  if,  in  both  llii-  prfiiiisses  together,  its  quantitication 
be  more  than  its  quantity  a  wholu  (Ultralotal).  Thereibre,  a  mojar  part  (a 
tN0r«or  m9ii)  in  one  pP8iiiiie»  and  e  hatf  in  the  odwr,  are  Midiaent  to  make  b 
effecCiva.  Ifc  b  enoo^  Ibr  a  vafid  igr Ilo^^aant  tint  die  two  extreme  notioiw 
•hoald(or  should  not),  of  Moeaa^f  partially  coincide  in  dko  tUrd  or  middle 
notion ;  and  this  is  necessarily  shown  to  be  the  case  if  the  one  extreme  coin- 
cide with  the  middle  to  the  extent  of  a  hnlf  (DlinitUali'  Quantification)  ;  and 
the  other  to  t!ie  extent  of  aught  moro  than  a  half  (Ultradimidiate  Quantifica- 
tion). Tbe  tirst  and  highest  quantitieatiun  of  the  middle  term  ( : )  ii^  sulikitsnt, 
not  only  in  combination  with  itself,  but  with  any  of  all  tbe  three  inferior.  The 
•eoond  ( . , )  inffioea  in  comtitnation  widi  Ae  li%lieat,  wiA  bsel^  and  with  Ihe 
tiuhrd,  but  not  intk  tlie  fewest.  Tbe  tUrd  (.)  Mffioes  in  eomUnation  «i& 
ebher  of  the  higher,  but  not  with  itjjelf,  far  less  with  the  Jowest  The  fourth  and 
Iow<><!t  ( ,  )  suflices  only  in  combination  with  ttio  highest  £1.  Definite  i  i.  In*  ' 
defiuito-defimte  i  S.  Semi-ibfinite  j  4.  indafiuit&j 


(IM  Mareh^  1847.  —  Very  carefully  authenticated.) 

Tliere  are  4  quantities  ( ,  |  •  |  -  .  |  :)«^^*°"1>^(^X^)  16  posuUe  doable  qiiaa* 
tifications  of  tbe  middle  term  of  a  syilosism. 

t  9 

1    .  . 

Of  these  10  are  legidmate  equivalents  (:M:j:M.,|.,M.i:M.|.M:| 

4  6 
.  .         fi  . 

:M,  I  ,M :  [  .,11.,  |  .fM.  |  .M.,);  andBiU^dmatetasnotttQigethertneMe- 
iarily  exceeding  the  quantity  of  that  tenn,  taken  onoe  in  its  fidl  extent  (•  ,M , 

|,M.,|.M.|.M,|,M.|,M,). 

Eai  li  of  these  16  quantified  middle  terms  afTonls  04  possible  noods;  to  witp 
16  alhmiative,  IS  iie;iatjv<» :  h'^itiinate  and  illegitimate. 

Altogether,  thc'tte  middle  terms  thus  give  256  affirmative  and  708  negative 
moods ;  which,  added  together,  make  up  1024  moods,  legitimate  and  illegitimate, 
for  each  ^pire.  For  att  three  ^nresv  8072» 

The  10  legitimate  qaandfieationa  of  the  middle  term  afifaid,  of  legitimate 
moods,  160  affirmative  and  320  negative  480),  i. each  16  affirmative  and 
32  lu  jfative  moo(l!>  (=48);  besides  of  illegitimate  moods,  from  double  nega- 
tion. ]»>(>,  f.  p.,  fa(  h  IG.  The  fi  ille^r'timate  quantification!*  afford,  of  affirmative 
*  uiuoib,  UG  ;  ot  simple  negaLi\u  luoods,  192  ;  of  double  ut^ative  moods,  96 
384).    AdiUug  all  tbe  illegitimates  =  544. 

The  1024  moods,  in  each  figure,  thus  afford,  of  legitimate,  480  moods  (1440 
for  all  S  Figs.);  being  of  afikmaliTe  160  (480  for  8  Figs.),  of  negative  890 
(980  for  8  Figs  ),  of  illegitimate  544  rooo<l$;  there  he'ing  exdaded  in  each, 
from  inadequate  distribution  alone  (§),  288  moods  (viz.,  96  affirmative,  192 
negative)  ;  fmtn  «!oublc  ne«rBtion  alone  (X),  1f*0  inoofis  j  fimn  inadequate  dio- 
tdbutioo  and  double  uegation  tt^tlwr  (^X)t  9*>  moods. 
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Ak ■flmii of      fkm,  oB-- 

Wbltot  B  denits  «r  OJv^ 
I,  it  afflcmt,  wliUit  O  aenlM^ 

Of  MUM  (or  ftv  or  mnj), 

ThM  A  offlrflMy  M  S  Jouteij 

AaAdefinhelyeitktt: 
Thn*  I  aflkniMy  •<  O  donlw. 

And  dflOnltoly  rnhhar- 

A  halif,  left  semiKiefinilOf 

If  woillu  of  Its  Movo; 
U,  UMn,  oftrmt,  nT  deitlH» 

Thto,  nelUMr  Icm  nor  more* 

Indctinito-definitcs, 

To  lit  ondTO  we  come; 
And  tlutt  afflrms^  and  tbli  dcnlMij 

Of  mon,  man  (balf  plua  tomo). 

n  nrifl  YO  may  be  called  Tntlefinito-<lefiiutc,  citlier  (1"),  Bf»ran«'e  they  ap- 
pruximatu  lo  the  whole  or  fl»>finite.  [rnrmtn;;]  inoru  than  its  moiety,  or  (2*), 
Because  they  inchxle  a  hall,  which,  in  a  certain  seosej  may  bo  regarded  as 
definite,  and  Mowthing,  iodefiaite,  over  «m1  abofe. 


VII. 

INDUCTIOK  AND  EXAMPLE. 
(See  p.  m) 
tm    QooTAnom  noii  Aimoii« 

M  JUtatOTlM. 

Aritlolle,  Prior  An<difUe$i  B.  ii.  c.  18.  After  atadng  that  **  m  betioTa  all 
tlungs  eitber  through  [deductiva]  tfyUog^  or  fiwn  Lidnodoo»'*  be  goea  on  to 

expotinfl  the  nature  of  this  latter  pro<-e88. 

"  \n\v.  Induction,  anfl  the  Syllopism  fWim  Tndnetjnn.  h  tho  iiiri-rrin;^  one 
extreme  [the  major]  ol'  the  u)i<hlle  through  the  other;  it',  I'ur  int>taiat',  U  is  the 
middle  of  A  C,  and,  through  C,  we  show  that  A  inheres  in  B.  Thus  do  we 
iaotitnto  Indoctiont.  In  fllottratton :  —  I^t  A  be  hmg^redy  Bi  Kontinff-bSet 
and  C,  tndwidwiU  UmgJittd  animaht  ob  mon,  Aorw,  wule,  etc.  A,  then,  inherei 
iBthewholaorC(ftraUaminalwAjbiilMbiiCallewtiOM]lbn^^  but 
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B,  u-nutlnf;  hih:,  hiso  [partiallv,  at  least]  inheres  in  all  C  If  now  C  m  iproratp 
with  a,  and  do  not  go  beyond  Uiat  middle  £if  C  and  H,  subject  and  predicate, 
we  each  all  tha  other],  it  ii  of  noeemKj  tfiat  A  [some,  at  laart]  dioiild  uhbn 
in  [all]  B.  For  it  baa  beea  prevkrady  ihown»'  that  if  aaj  two  [notioDt]  iaiwra 
in  the  tame  [remote  notiDn],  and  if  the  middle*  mapeootM  vitb  either  [or 


1  I  hare,  howvrcr,  doubts  whether  the  ex- 
ample which  now  stands  in  the  Orj^anon  b« 
that  which  Aristotle  hJoMeir  proposed.  It 
ap|>can*,  at  Jra^t,  to  have  been  ooudderably 
ntodiflcd,  probablf  to  bring  it  nearer  to  what 
Was  subsequently  supposed  to  be  tlte  truth. 
TliU  I  toftr  aa  likely  from  the  Comm«Blwy 
of  Aramoiihit  on  the  Prior  Ana/yliu,  ooca- 
•loually  iuttupclated  by,  and  thus  erroneotuly 
qaotad  andor  the  name  of  a  posterior  critic, 
— Joanne*,  snmaraed  Philoponus,  etc.  His 
words  are,  in  reference  to  Aristotle,  as  fol* 
lows:  —  "  lie  wt^ltet,  thraofJl  an  example,  to 
ilJustrate  the  Inductive  process;  it  is  of  this 
intent.  Let  A  be  long-Uctit;  B,  teaming  bile; 
C,  as  croir,  and  tk*  Ufa.  Maw,  he  xujs,  tAat 
tiu  trow  ami  Uu  stag,  being  animals  without 
Mia  and  long-lived,  therefore,  animal  want* 
iiigbileisloof-Uvai.  TiMM,  tluroggb  the iart 
lor  minor]  do  we  connect  th*  mlddlp  term 
with  the  [major]  extreme.  For  I  argu*.-  tl»u8: 
—  the  individual  aafttals  wanting  bile  are 
[all]  long-lived;  consetiuently,  [all]  animals 
wanting  bile  are  long-lived."  F.  107,  a.  ed. 
Aid.  Compare  also  the  greatly  Infer  I.^ 
Magestiniw,  OO  the  Prior  AHalytie%,  f.  41,  a. 
cd.  Aid.  On  the  age  of  Magentiuus,  hi^tori- 
aM(aa8axiu8  and  Fabricius)  var}-,  from  the 
nvcath  century  to  the  fourteenth.  lie  was 
eertataly  sabMqnent  to  Michael  rselliis.  Ju- 
nior, whom  he  quotes,  and,  therefore,  not 
before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centurj- ;  whilst 
his  ignorance  of  the  doctriJte  of  Conversion, 
introduced  by  Boethina,  nay  show  thai  ha 
could  liardljr  liava  been  to  laoaat  aa  tha  fta^ 
teenth. 

A  ri-totic,  D«  Part.  Anininl  {  L.  It.  c.  2),  flays, 
"  In  some  animals  the  gall  (bladder]  is  abso* 
lutely  wanting,  as  in  the  horse,  mule,  aas, 
stag,  and  rue  '  ....  It  te,  therefura,  «?!• 
d«nt  tbat  tlia  gall  tenrca  no  useAil  purpose, 
bat  b  a  IMfe  axcretlOB.  Wherefore  those  of 
the  ancients  say  well,  who  declare  tbat  the 
caata  of  loaKerity  I*  (ht  absence  of  the  gall ; 
aad  this  froai  tbdr  ohaervatlnn  of  the  soli- 
dungnla  and  doer,  for  animals  of  these  classes 
want  tha  gall,  aod  are  long-lived."  —  Hi$t. 
jto.,  L.  it  «.  11,  Saba.  IS,  Seal.  15  vol.  Notices 
that  some  animals  have,  others  want,  the 
gall-bladdtr(x«^^,r.  Satin,  lii.  p.  106),  at  the 
Ifvar.  Of  the  1att«r,anang  viviparous  quad- 

rii|w<!y,  In-  iiotiofs  hUi}!.  rue,  Iioim-.  iiiiilc, 

ste.   Of  birds  who  bare  tlia  gall-Uaddar 


apart  from  the  Mr«r  and  attachsdta  flkafel* 

testincM,  he  notices  the  pigeon,  crow,  etc. 

3  Aristotle  refers  to  the  chapter  immedi- 
ately preceding,  which  treats  of  the  Itecipro- 
cation  of  Terms,  and  in  that  to  the  fifth  rule 
which  be  gives,  and  of  the  following  purport: 
"Aciiiii,  n  licn  A  Riid  II  inhere  in  all  C  (i.Sk« 
all  C  is  A  and  is  B],  and  when  C  reciprocates 
(i.  is  of  the  same  extension  and  comprehen- 
sion] with  R,  it  is  necessary  that  A  should 
IntaarefaiaUB  l».«.,that  al!  B  should  be  A]  " 

•  For  &rpor,  I  read  itiaot  ;  but  perhaps  ttie 
true  k-ciioii  la — Wfits  rovro  bdrtpoy  avrwv 
imtrrpi^  rir  iitfum^  Tba  aeegssttjr  of  am 

eat  oonaidarattuu  of  the  context.  lu  fact,  the 
OQBBoa  reading  yields  only  nonsense,  and 
thb  on  snatfiy  groaads.  —  V>,  There  are  three 
things  to  which  ddr^p^y  h  Ime  ao  iicuble, 
and  yet  it  can  only  aipiply  to  two.  B«t  if  Ua^ 
iied,  as  Ihnllad  It  most  be,  to  the  two  laba* 
rents,  two  absurdities  emerge.  2^,  For  the 
middle,  or  eommou,  notion,  in  which  both 
tte  oCbeia  hthcre,  that,  in  fact,  liere  vxeH' 
sivcly  wanted,  is  alone  excluded.'  8°,  One, 
too,  of  the  luhereats  is  made  to  rceipvoeata 
with  either;  that  Is,  with  Itsdf;  or  odier.  ««, 
Of  tlie  two  inherents,  the  minor  extreme  is 
that  which,  on  AxiKotle's  dooirtate  of  Indaa^ 
tion,is  alone  eoMUeiadsaiceiproeatlaf  with 
the  TiiiiKIK'  or  common  term.  But,  in  Aris> 
totie's  language,  rh  Export  Tk$  J&ctnniw,'*  li 
(Hke^  «)|wra(nf,  Tim  Pnpt^Hm  in  the  eoab> 
mou  laiij.;iia;;e  of  the  logicinn-)  a  .'i\iionyme 
for  the  m^}or,  iu  opposition  to,  and  ia  cxcla> 
ifon  of;  the  minor,  term.  In  the  two  sbort 
corrt'lHtiM'  ehspters,  the  jm-iiit  nud  that 
which  immediately  follows,  on  ludwotioa 
and  OB  Kaample,  the  expression,  hsaidcs  the 
instance  in  question,  occurs  at  least  seven 
tines;  and  in  all  uf  thr  major  tern. — 6*,  The 
cneadaltaalsiaquinHi  i>y  the  demeailnnlett 
StM'lf,  to  which  Aristi  tif  n.  ^  rs-  It  is  found 
in  the  chapter  immediately  prceeding  (|  6), 
and  Is  •sibllowe:  — '*  Again,  when  A  and  B 
Inhere  in  all  C,  and 

B,  It  necessarily  follows  that  A  shotild  [par- 
tially, at  leant]  inhere  In  all  B.  For  whilst  A 
[some,  at  least]  Itilifrt'."  in  nil  C.  and  (all)  C, 
by  reason  of  their  reciprocity,  inheres  in  (all] 
B;  A  wfll  also  [some,  at  least]  telMM  taaU  B.* 
Tlui  mood  h<  n  ;;iven  k  vllL  of  aar  Ihbla. 
(SeeAjjsmiixJU.) 
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with  both],  then  will  the  other  of  the  pradicfttM  [tte  ijllogism  being  in  lbe 
tlilnl  rij.niii  ]  iiilioro  In  tin-  co-rot-ipmcnrinfr  oxtremo.  But  it  behooves  us  to 
conceive  C  as  h  ('ain])U-nK-nt  at'  the  whole  iutiividuals j  for  lodiKtioa  has  its 
inference  throwjU  [uis  ii  is  ol  J  all.' 

Thb  kind  of  syllc^sm  it  of  tlie  primary  and  inmMdiate  propontkm.  For 
fbe  reaioning  of  tUiifs  mediate  ii,  tlntnigfa  tlieir  medium,  of  thiiigi  imnediale, 
ffaroii^  InductiOD.  And  in  a  certain  aort,  Induction  is  opposed  to  the  [Dedno- 
tive]  Syllogism.  For  the  latter,  through  the  middle  term,  proven  the  [major] 
extreme  of  the  third  [or  minor];  wlunas  tlie  former,  throujih  th«  third  [or 
minor  term,  pmvcs]  the  [major]  cxtrt  nu!  of  the  middle.  Thus  [absolutely], 
in  nature,  tb»  syllogism,  through  a  nu*Uium,  is  the  prior  and  more  notorious  j 
but  [relaiivcly]  to  us,  that  throdgh  Induction  is  the  cleiu%r." 

iV.,  L.  n.  c.  84.  Of  Bumple.— **  Example  emeiig[es,  wlien  it  it 
shown  that  the  [nugor]  extreme  inheres  in  the  middle,  bj  something  ainular  to 

the  third  [or  minor  term]  §  4.    Thus  it  IS  manifest  thai  die 

E.\amplc  does  not  hold  the  relation  either  of  a  whole  to  part  [Deduction],  nor 
of  a  part  to  wboln  [Induction],  but  of  i>»rt  to  part;  when  lioih  are  contained 
und(>r  the  sam»',  and  one  is  more  manifef^t  \\\m\  tlio  other,  i;  .').  And  [Example] 
difTen  from  induction,  in  ^haX  this,  from  all  the  individual»,  kIiows  that  the 
[mi^]  extreme  inheres  in  the  middle,  and  does  not  [fike  DedoctioD]  hang  the 
sjrUogism  on  the  mi^  eztrane  \  wheraas  that  both  hangs  the  ajrUopsm  [on  the 
m^jor  extreme],  and  does  not  diow  fnm  all  the  individoals  [that  the  nujor 
extreme  U  inherent  in  the  minor.]  * 

An.  Post.,  L.  i.  0.  1,  §  3.  —  "  The  same  holrl^  tnie  in  the  ea^e  of  reasonings, 
whether  through  [Deductive]  S\  Holmmiw  or  through  Induciioii  ;  for  Itoth  ac- 
cmnpli^h  the  instruction  the)'  atford  from  information  foreknown,  tlui  tbrmer 
receiving  !t  as  it  were  flxxn  the  trsdition  of  the  intelligent,  the  latter  numtfesl- 
nig  the  nntversal  throngh  the  li^t  of  the  individuaL*  (Padi,  p.  Seethe 
rest  of  the  chapter.) 

An,  P^s.,  L.  i.  c  18, 1 1.  —  "  T^ut  it  is  manifest  that,  if  any  sense  be  irant- 
ing,  «ome  relative  science  should  be  wanting  likewise,  this  it  being  now  impos- 
t>il)I»'  tor  us  to  apprehend.  For  we  learn  everything  either  by  indueiion  or  by 
dctnoni)tration.  iSow,  demonstration  is  from  uuiversals,  and  induction  from 
partictttefs;  hot  it  is  impassible  to  speculate  the  traivcfssl  unless  through  in- 
duction, seeing  that  eras  the  prodticis  of  absfarsctioii  will  become  known  to  us 
bjr  indoetion.'' 

A.    Aristotle's  Errors  regarding  Indnetion. 

Not  making  Syllogi.sm  and  its  theory  suportor  and  common  to  both  Bedoc- 
tivc  and  Inductive  reasonings. 

A  corollarjr  of  the  preceding  is  the  redaction  of  the  genus  Syllogism  to  Its 
species  Deductive  Syllogism,  and  the  oomoquent  contortion  of  Indnetion  to 
Deduction. 


1  Tills  rifjiiisitc  of  r,()j;toal  Iiidiictidn, — 
thai  it  ituMild  be  thought  m  the  re&uJt  uf  aa 

Isfarthsr  ihcwa  by  Arirtetis  to  tfcs  nhsplif 


immediitely  fotlowin^,  Id  which  be  treats  ttie 
rMuoniBK  from  Kiampte.  8— pMwmuofd 
eepeiiMOOSI. 
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B.  Omissions. 

Omission  of  negative 

Of  both  terma  reciprocating. 

C  AnibigQitfai. 

ConfiuioD  of  ^^iditali  aad  Fltttioidir.<  flee  flehnUer  ICjftra  LagiM,  P. 
iiL  De  Pnp^t  o.  vi,  tit  3,  ft.  >— £i».]. 
Conlusioii  or  noa-dutiiictioii  d  ll^or  or  Umor  < 


The  -ntHwqTiont  observations  arc  intended  only  to  show  out  Aristotle's  au- 
thentic opinion,  which  I  hold  to  be  substantially  Uie  true  doctrine  of  Induction  ; 
to  expose  the  multilbmi  errors  of  his  expositors,  and  their  tenth  antl  ten  tiiuea 
tenth  repeaterv.  iroold  be  at  onee  a  tedious,  mperfliMKiB,  and  invidiouB  lalxir. 
I  flhalt,  fint  of  an,  give  ardmlat^j  the  eorrelaliTe  syUogiflma  of  Induetion  and 
Dedoetioii  which  Aristotle  had  in  lus  ejre ;  and  shall  employ  the  exaaipte  wliidi 
now  stands  in  the  Orgonon^  for,  thoagfa  phjwslogicanjr  lUse,  Hl  is,  neveithdeM 
(as  a  suppositioa),  vaGd,  in  ilhutrattcm  of  the  log^  proceM. 

Asnvona'a  ooBaaunrs  aruAioiaMe. 

(a)  09  IVDVonoVi  (k)  Op  Dovcmmr. 

jUI  C  {man,  horse,  muk^  etc.)  is  some  A  {Umg-  AB  A  ( vxtnting'bae)  i»  some  A  {long-iived) ; 

lived)i  AS  C  {man,  hone,  mule,  etc.)  is  all  B  {icmt- 


A,— ■:C(p,q,r,etc)!^— sB  A,     —iB;  (ip,q,r,ete.) 


Tliese  syllogisms,  though  of  diffident  fignres,  &11  in  Ihe  same  mood ;  hi  oar 
tabk  they  are  of  the  eighth  mood  of  the  third  and  fliet  Floras.   Both  nn- 

allowed.    (See  Ramus,  quoted  below,  p.  593.) 

The  Lidu.  tivf  syllogism  in  the  first  figure  given  by  Sehe«rkiu«.  Pncia«!,  the 
JeiiuiUi  of  Coiiubra,  and  a  ho«»t  of  subsequent  repeaters,  \m  altogether  in*  ompe- 
tent,  so  &r  at  meant  for  Aristotle's  correlative  to  his  Inductive  syllo^^  i^m  111  the 
tiiinL  Neither  directlj  oor  indirecdy  does  the  philosopher  rsler  to  anj  lodno- 
tive  reaeolking  in  anj  other  figure  than  the  tfaiid.  And  he  is  r%ht;  Ibr  the 
third  is  the  figure  in  which  all  the  tnlbienoes  of  Indnctioa  oatarally  ran.  lb 
reduee  surli  reason! n;Ts  to  the  first  figure,  far  more  to  the  second,  is  felt  as  a 
contortion,  ;is  will  b*-  found  from  i),,-  two  following  instances,  the  one  of  which 
19  Aristotle's  example  ot  iiuiuction.  reduced  by  Paeius  to  the  first  finuro,  and 
the  other  the  same  example  reduced  by  me  to  the  second.  1  have  t-tken  eare 
also  to  State  artimlately  what  arc  distinctly  thought,  —  the  quantifications  of 
the  predieate  in  this  reasoning,  ignored  by  Bmhis  and  logicians  hi  general,  and 
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admiUcd  only  on  eontpul^on,  among  odiers,  by  Derodon  (below,  p.  5d4),  and 
Hub  Coioifaift  <!finM!ifmtiit(Mr' 


iminoTut's  iimudny  nuMnx  nr  noimw. 

(t)  Fra.  I.  ,  (d)  Fto.  II. 

li(f  d);  mule,  etc.); 

Ail  B  (muiiiny-bik)  is  aU  C  (nwin,  Aorw,    AU  B  {uriutiiKj-biJe)  is  off  C  (man,  Aoni^ 

«<c. ) ;  mule,  etc. ) ; 

AB  B  {weMing  Me)  i$  §om  A  {loii</-livtd).    AU  B  (uanfiny^)  u  mow  A  (toty-ZtrnQ. 

(ft;  PACRTMSUta. 

Pncliyinoro?,  E/n'hwx^  of  Arisfoth'.t  Logic  (Title  vili.  ch.  S.  c.  tS^'O").  —  In- 
duction, tuo,  li  celebrated  as  niiotlier  instrument  of  philosophy.  It  \s  more 
persuasive  than  Deductive  rea^ning,  for  it  proposes  to  infer  the  uui verbal 
from  dngnlan,  aod,  if  ponible,  ftom  aO.  But  m  du«  is  freqnenUj  inipo!*«ble, 
individtttlt  bring  oflen  in  niunber  infinite,  ibere  bM  Wen  found  %  mediod 
ttrongii  wbicli  «e  may  aoeompliah  an  Lidactioo,  from  liha  ofaaervatioh  even  of 
a  fpw.  For,  after  enumerating  as  many  as  we  can,  we  are  entitled  to  call  on 
our  a(i\ ci-sarv  to  state  on  his  part,  and  to  prove,  any  oppminj;  instances. 
Should  he  do  thiji,  then  [lor,  '  data  instanlia.  cadit  indnctio']  he  pr(>vail<« ;  hut 
should  he  not,  then  do  we  succe^  in  our  Induction.  Bui  induction  ijt  brought 
labear  in  the  lUid  figure;  for  in  tiiiB  figure  it  it  priginaUyeaitt  ShoaUftlmit 
tfaa  minor  |»raniaa  be  ooaTerled,  m  tbat  tbe  onddla  bo  now  piadicaiad  of  all 
Hie  min<Mf  extremes,  aa  tbat  axtimna  tvao  pvacKcated  of  all  the  middle ;  in  that 
case,  the  conclusion  will  be,  not  of  some,  but  of  dt  [In  induction]  the  first 
fijjurc,  theri'ton-  arises  from  conversion,  —  from  conversion  of  the  minor  prem- 
ise.—  and  tliis.  u»o,  eonvcrte<l  into  a//,  and  not  into  ^ot/'c  But  [an  iudtictive 
syllugi^ui]  is  drawn  in  Uie  Uiirtl  figure,  as  follows :  —  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
-va  'roh  to  prove,  —  every  mmti  awaet  lie  hnoer  jam.  With  tliat  ibIodI^  wa 
|ilaoe  aa  ImMi^tlia  w§^,movm  ite  miar  jam;  tba  minor, [off]  mttnol; 
and,  lastly,  the  middle,  €M  contained  under  gwmwrf,  to  titat  tkeee  conienia  vaoq^ 
rocate  with  all  animal.  And  it  is  thus  perfected  [?]  in  the  first  figure,  M 
f5)llows: — To  inovf  the  lower  j'otr  i-i  predicated  of  all  intliriifual  animals;  thene 
all  are  preilieateil  of  <tlf  anitinil :  thfn-ron'.  vioriuif  tht-  lower  Jaw  is  predicated 
of  all  aaimai.   In  such  sort  iuducuou  n  accomplished." 

(e)  RAMUS. 


iSbAaba  DiaicefiNB^L.viii.c.11.  "Qmdverorit  indnctio  pewtewa 
[Arirtotaii]  declaratur :  nec  ab  hiteipretibas  intelligitur,  quo  modo  syllogismus 
i  condodat  m^ni  axmnnm  da  minoro :  indactio  m^jvi  da  ma£o 


I  llH  An.  Fiw,  JU  ii.  p.  408.  C£  l^iooins,  JhaitctitUf  L.  iU.  i>.  »)6  Tmc*,  Omp. 

AO.  X4fto,  t.  L  L  JIL  «.  I.  p.  UA] 
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pw  n^iH.'*  BaaniB  liat  ooiifimed  Ui  dofltriae  liy  li§  nwiapin  IW,  la  Ua 
e^oiitioiMi  1m  bimnlf  IB  not  oofieet. 

W  JWMMIK 

Dcrodon,  Logica  ResiUutay  1659,  p.  602.  Philosophia  Contractor  1664,  Logieti, 
p.  91.  "Lidttotkm  u  izgameiitBluni  in  wbicfa, ftoni  oO  tke  {wrticnfauri^ 
thttr  oniTerMl  ii  inferred;  as — .F%ie,  av>,  ioitf«r,  eordk, ««  ho^es;  Aenfim^ 
€oery  element  b>  body.  It  is  recalled,  however,  to  BfUog^i  i  >.  ^  y  aimnuttg  all  the 
particulars  [including  singulars]  for  the  middle  term,  in  this  manner :  —-Fire, 
air,  n-fih  <niil  >'arfh  arc  hoffie^ :  htf  firr,  air,  trntrr,  and  carfk  nr^  every  element; 
therej'urey  every  elenmU  is  body.  Again  :  - —  7  he  head,  cAea./,  Jeetj  etc.,  are  dist- 
ewted ;  but  the  head,  chesty  feet,  etc.,  are  the  whole  animal ;  Oier^ore,  the  tchfiU 
onmaf  i»  dketued*  Tlnia  induction  is  aooompKslied  when,  hy  tlie  ennmeratioa 
of  a9  the  individuak,  we  oondnde  of  the  spedes  what  holds  of  all  ill  iadn 
vidnals;  as  —  P«ter,  Patti,  Jfme.%  etc.,  are  rational;  tkerefinre,  all  man  i* 
rational;  or  when,  by  the  enamoFation  of  otf  the  tpeei^  we  conclude  of  the 
genus  what  IioM^  of  all  its  species;  as  —  Man,  horsr,  ctr.,  nrr  sensitive; 
therefore,  nil  nnlinal  i.<  sfttsitive;  or  when,  by  the  enumeration  of  u!/  the  parts, 
we  contlutie  the  same  of  the  whole ;  as — Head,  chest,  feet,  etc.,  are  diseased i 
Aer^ore,  the  toftofe  mnal  is  dSMMMd** 


M  TBS  COLLSQS  OtALCALA. 

Acnxiona  efior  in  regaid  to  the  contrast  of  fhe  Indnotiva  and  the  Dednctive 
a^loipani  ttaada  in  ^  cetebnted  Cmmut  QNNjrfutensii,— in  Ae  DiapitUimM 

on  Aristotle'x  Dialectic,  hy  the  Carmelite  College  of  Alcala,  1624  (L.  iii.  o.  S). 
We  there  fnifl  surrontkTed  Arislotle's  distiiiftiona  as  accidental.  Intluction 
and  Dt*dii(  tion  arc  n-cognizcd,  carh  as  ascending  and  dL':>cen(liii;_s  as  Ixuli 
from,  and  to,  the  whole  ;  the  essential  ditference  bi>tween  the  j)ro<  esat-jj  beiug 
taken,  in  the  exi}»teuce  of  a  middle  term  iur  Dtiductiou,  in  its  non-existence 
iir  bdnctioa.  Tim  ftOowing  is  given  aa  an  example  of  the  deaoentliug  s>lh>> 
gisns  of  IndnotioQ  iUf  mm  an  tmmalt;  Atr^^n,  Ait,  and  Ab,  mtd  ihkf 
me.,  nuin  u  an  animal.  A  n  ascending  Inductive  syllogism  is  obtained  from  |jha 
preceding,  if  reversed.  Now  all  this  b  a  mistake.  The  syUo^sm  here  stated 
is  Deductive ;  the  middle,  minor,  and  major  terms,  the  minor  prpmt!«c  and  the 
conclusion  bein«r  confounded  together.  Exjires-*e<l  as  it  on;ilit  to  l>e.  tl»e  syllo- 
gism is  as  follows :  — All  men  are  ( mmc )  animah ;  //tw,  and  this,  and  thi.*,  etc., 
are  (eaniOUute)  all  men;  t^urefore,  this,  and  thi:i,  and  <l£t,  etc,  are  (rome) 
amcd,  Hera  the  middle  term  and  three  propoaitionB  reappear ;  whibk  the 
Deductive  syllogism  in  the  first  fignre  ^ekb,  of  oomM,  on  its  wvenal,  an 
Inductive  syllogvm  in  the  Uiird. 

The  vu?;rar  errors,  those  till  latterly,  at  least,  prevalent  in  this  country, — 
that  Induction  is  a  syllojrism  in  the  Mood  Harljara  of  the  first  figure  (widi  the 
minor  or  the  major  premise  usually  supprciised) ;  and  still  more  that  from  a 
aome  in  die  antecedent  we  can  Ic^eally  induce  an  a//  in  the  conclnriosi, 
tiiafs^  on  their  own  aoooont,  are  ervon  now  hard!/  daaervlng  of  aotiee^  and 
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have  iMieii  already  suilieieuily  exposed  by  me,  upoD  another  occasion  (Edin- 
ftwy&  Rentw^  LYSL  p.  3M  «f  seq.).   IDuomtSmB,    IM  «( seq.  —  £o.] 

(/>  XAoaotJLn  * 

Facdolad,  .RiM/na«nla  Logka^  P.  iil  c  8,  defines  Indoctimi  as  reasoning 
vikhout  ft  niddle,  and  conetuding  the  nniTenal  by  an  entiineratioii  of  the  sin- 
galan  of  wUch  it  ia  made  up."  His  ezaoqilea  show  tihat  be  took  it  ftr  an 

Enthymcme.  —  *'Pni</cnce,  Temperance^  Fortitude,  etc.,  on  good  AoNEt  [AsM 
eomtihtU  otf  vtrUte]  \  tkartfrre  \ail1  virtm  i$  a  Aabd," 


(a)  LAMBERT. 

LaniWrt,  Nenes  Organnn,  \.  }  387.  *«When,  in  conteqiienee  of  fittcBng  a 
certain  attrihutc  in  all  tliin^rs-  or  rasrs  wliidi  pnrtain  to  a  class  or  species 
[genus  (?)],  we  an:.  le«l  to  alTirin  tliis  attribute  of  the  notion  of  the  cldse  or 
genus ;  wti  are  said  to  find  the  attribute  oi  a  class  or  genus  through  indnction. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  thia  succeeds  so  soon  as  the  induction  b  complete,  or 
io  soon  as  «e  bave  aaeerUuned  diat  the  class  or  spades  A  oooUans  under  it  no 

other  cases  than  C,  D,  E,  P,  M,  and  that  the  attribnte  B  ooem  in  eaeb 

of     eases  C,  D,  £,  F,  IL  This  process  now  presents  ft  ibmal  qrllo- 

gini  in  Ca^pida,  For  we  thns  reaioa  — 

C,  M  toeff  (U  D,  £,  F,  M  arc  ofi  B; 

BMA«i«iao^C!,<irD,ar]i;«rr  erX; 

ClHU«gam4r,  off  A  ora  JBL 

The  example  previously  given  of  the  syUcgistie  mood  CanpUIa  may  here 
serve  Ibr  tllaatrato.  For,  to  flpd  ivbether  every  syllogisni  of  the  Second 
PfjjUK  be  nc^ativOi  wo  ipo  tbiuugb  its  sereral  noodib  Uwse  are  GmbVi 

Camestresy  F««f6io,  JBoroeo^  Kow  botb  the  first  conclude  in  E,  both  the  last  in 
O.  But  E  and  O  arc  nogalive,  consequently  all  the  four,  and  herewith  the 
Seroiid  Fi;:iire,  in  ^fiieral.  ronelude  negjittvrly.*  A«*,  in  mo«t  ca?p?.  it  is  very 
dithcult  to  ixntder  the  uiiuur  proposition,  which  has  tiie  di^yunc  tive  predicate 
for  its  middle  term,  complete,  there  are,  therefore,  competent  very  few  perfect 
indnotionSi  The  imperfect  arc  [l^^c-ally]  worlhlesSy  since  it  is  not  in  eveiy 
ease  allowable  to  wt^a/b  from  some  to  oA  And  even  the  perfect  we  esdiew, 
whensoever  the  eonclu^ion  can  be  deduced  immediately  from  tlw  notion  of  tbe 
genoS)  ibr  this  inference  is  »  shofter  and  more  beaotifiiL'' 

Strictures  on  Lambert's  doctrine  of  Induction. 
1**,  In  making  the  minor  proporitton  di^iinctivn. 
V,  hx  mailing  it  partienlar. 

9^,  In  makinft  it  a  minor  of  tlie  First  Figure  Instead  of  the  Third. 
Better  a  categorical  syllogism  of  the  Tlili-d  FIj:iire,  like  Aristotle,  whom  he 
does  not  seem  to  hftve  been  nware  of.  fietuled  by  iiis  own  doctrine  in  |  8M. 


1  Itii  ilnn  in  i  285,  M  fbllows: 


t^^llegbm  of  tit  i 

CVmrr,  or  linmrHreA,  or  Frttma,  or  Anmco  ,• 
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Thtb  rwent  GmM  hogtamM,^  fiAnHng  LMdwrt  (M  O^jr.  i.  §  267),  mfti 
tiM  indnelivft  qpflogini  a  b jfPotd.    LamlMilf««xaaiple:~<*C!,  a»««ff  «iD, 

E,  F  M,  ctf  ^jrr   B  ;  but  A  if  either  C,  or  D,  Of  E,  «r  P,  OT  M; 

tkere/ore,  <dl  Au  B."   Or,  to  adapt  tt  to  Aristotle's  example  :  —  Man,  as  iceU 

Of  hnrxt',  n}fi!^,  etc.,  nil  nre  long-lir^'d  nnimaf.i  ;  hiif  nnimnf  mid  of  gnU  w  «i(jfccr 
man,  or  hiirs'\  or  etc.',  ffifr'/on,  till  nniinul  mid  vf  gaU  is  lnufi-l'ii  >  d. 

Tbb,  I  find,  was  aa  old  opiuiuu,  aiid  is  wuU  iiivaitdated  ihit  coiuiueutators 
of  LoavttD.* 

The  onlf  mdoMiiMiit  to  the  di^nnetiYe  tarn,     flat  <be  pndieato  k  ex- 

)iau.st(  il  witboat  the  pvedengnatlon  of  universality,  and  the  Fiv«t  FigOi* 
attaini  (I.   But  M  these  erotchefei  here  beea  here  lefbted,  tbeieferey  the  more 

naturrtl,  etc. 

Somi'  locrifians.  as  Oxford  CrakaBtlior])c  {Locjica,  1.  ill.  c  20,  piiblisht^ 
1622,  but  wntteii  long  before),  hold  that  induction  can  only  be  recalled  to  a 
Hypothetbel  syllogism.  As,— 7/*  SophocUt  U  riMa^  Ukmom  Plato  and  off 
oAer  men^  Am  dl  man  U  ftnftle;  hut  Soerakt  u  rinNe,  Ukewim  Plato  and  ofl 
ell«r  men  ;  thertfan  off  mm  u  rmbk,  Ageinet  the  CSetegorieal  qrtkgin  m 
one  or  other  figme  he  ai|;iiM Thk  is  not  a  universal  categorical,  because 
both  the  premises  are  singular ;  nor  a  singvilar  categorical,  lH«cau:*('  ihe  com  lu- 
sion  is  universal."  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  though  tlie  nui/jecu  of  the  prem- 
ise be  singular  (Crakaothorpe  does  not  contemplate  their  being  particular), 
as  supposed  to  be  off  die  eoostkaeiits  of  a  species  or  relatively  emTersal  whole, 
diejr  are  equivalent  to  that  qiedes;  tfieir  univstaality  (tbcK^  eontnuyto 
AriMotle's  canon)  is»  indeed,  overd^  dedaied,  in  one  of  die  prnmiifi,  Ij  the 
tmivenal  predcsignation  of  tlie  }'r>dicafe.  Onranthor  further  adds,  that  In- 
dnetion  cannot  be  a  categorical  syUoj^sm,  becanse  it  contains  fowr  tenns;  this 


1  Aa  HcrbaH,  LthHntck  der  Ugfk,  f  Si 
Twesten,  Drobiwh,  U.  Ritter. 

s  I  am  awnre  of  the  opinion  of  numy , 
llMt  tfa«  ainfatam  In  tbe  Indaetive  i^UogiaB 
sfcontd  Iw  Minnwalwl  bj  s  diijanetive  coo* 
Junction,  in  «o  much  tliat  tbe  premiMa  of 
•neh  a  syllogiBB  an  oonimoaly  wont  to  be 
ttMMrt:  aaaOMVif  ft  AIm,  ar  ACfr,af  JHm/, 
etc.,  ii  fftpaUt  of  iiutnutio*.  But  ttiey  err, 
AOt  olwerving  tliat  tiM  pnviovt  proiKiittion 
Is  IMUdfe><ll]r  equiralaill  to  th*  lbllOWlBff,-> 
Join,  and  Ptter,  and  Pavl,  tU.,  art  eapabU  of 
iMfmctMH."  (LovanieOMB,  Om..  h  An.  Pr., 
L.U.tr.a,6.a,p.28A,«d.Uf7;  Uted.,UU.) 
This  here  said  of  tbe  mi^or  it  true  of  Lam- 
bert's minor.  Tba  Louvain  nuMtan  refcr 
probably  (to  Teraer,  etc.)  Tbil  doetllac,  — 
that  tlio  IiKliictive  tiyllogit<m  should  t>e  drawn 
in  a  dtfjoDctiYe  farm,  —  was  oownwely  katd, 
especially  by  ths  ssllotMtls  sommentatoin  on 
Ivtru-i  Illiipanus.  Thus  Vorsor  (to  ttike  tbs 
books  at  band),  wtlCM  lli#iaifiim  gnt  ap- 
peared ta  1l8T,M]ra— Oe  lliwth  place, 
Iiitiuciioii  i<  \hu!*  ri-ilu<'<-<l  to  fyllogism,  seeiug 
that.  Id  tbe  concluaioB  of  tbe  IndoetJoa,  tlwf« 


minor,  and  the  predicate  the  mi^or,  extreme 
In  the  syllogism;  whilst  the  singulars,  wliicb 
bare  no  plus*  la  ths  Mmelasion,  constitoie 
tbe  middle  term.  Thm  the  Induction  —  Soe- 
ml«t  miu,  Plato  nuu  (oa^  so  of  otAer  mm); 
Uurt/ore,  all  mam  ntn»,  —  is  thus  reduced: 
All  that  is  Soerates,  or  Ftato  {and  so  of  othrrs\ 
rant ;  6h(  oU  man  it  8o<ratet,  or  Plato  so 
of  othtrs) ;  thtrrfore,  all  man  runt.  And  tbese 
singulars  ought  to  bo  taken  disjunctively,  unci 
dijjuDotively,  not  computativoly,  reritii^a  uf 
their  VQlv«naI.**—(£i  Hitp.  SMmmvt.  Tr.  V.) 

Tbe  same  doetrtne  U  hold  fn  thr  nr, 
tionttof  AmolduB deTun^ri-ri  umi  tlit-  Ma^^lers 
Regent  in  the  Burte  (or  College)  of  St.  Law* 
nooa,  la  Col«fM,  1488.  (Tr.  UL  e.  IL,  flM. 
Pri.) 

It  is  also  maintained  in  the  Cojmlati  at 
Lambertus  de  Monte,  and  the  other  Regents 
io  the  Bursa  Montis  of  Cologne,  1490.  Tbejr 
glv«  their  reaMUB,  which  tf%  hM»«v«r,  BoS 
worth  stating  and  ref\iting. 

But  Tartaretos,  neittier  in  bis  Commmta- ' 
rleson  H  ii^mam  aor  oa  AiMetllb  I 
thlsdootcte*. 
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qtaHtnStf  bau^  naO*  If  tte       mm"  0^  Ui  WMtrnj^y  of  «h«  pmiM 

being  conndered  as  different  fton  Ae  **all  flum**  of  the  ccwcTiMion.  Hut  it 

the  verii'st  trifling.  The  difference  is  wholly  fr^cfifiotis  :  aU  mrtn,  off  vrm,  etc., 
arc  rirtuuiiy  the  some ;  and  we  ma/  indiflfireutljr  use  either  or  both,  in  prem- 
ises and  convliuion. 

n. — MaXXXUL  IXDUCTIOH. 

Material  or  Pliilosophical  Liductlon  is  not  m  simple  an  commonly  stated, 
Iml  OMisisli  of  two  syllogisms,  and  two  deductive  syllogisms,  and  one  an  Epfc- 
clttUoiiia*  ^Efcna  s 

L— is  found  true  of  isna  constifttents  of  a  natwxidamt  i»  toh«  pi^ 
$umed  true  of  the  whole  class  (for  nature  is  aluxiys  uniform)  ;  a  <d  tf'  are  somit 
constituents  of  the  eUut  A ;  therefore^  tokai  i$  true  of  a        i$  to  ie  pretwmd 

trttfi  of  A. 

11.  —  What  is  true  of  a     a,"  is  to  he  presumed  true  of  A }  but  z  is  true  of  a 
tttf;  therefore^  z  k  IniS  of  A. 
It  will  bo  obserred,  thtt  aU  tibat  is  bore  inftned  is  onlj  a  prammplioii, 

ibimdedf  1°,  On  the  supposed  mufinrmity  of  nature ;  2^,  That  A  ia  a  nalnnl 

class ;  3*>,  On  the  troth  of  the  oboenradon  that  a  a'  a"  are  reaHy  constituents 
of  that  class  A;  and,  4**.  T5mt  z  is  an  essential  qnalitr,  and  not  an  accidental. 
If  any  be  false,  the  rea-ioninri  is  nouuht,  and,  in  regard  to  tlie  ?5pcond,  n  a!  cT 
{ some )  cannot  represent  A  (all )  if  in  any  instance  it  is  found  untrue.  '''Data 
feiMfa  eodft  indueSo.*  la  tkai  ease  dw  syllogism  baa  am  mdiitrilwted  > 
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HTFOXH£TICAL  AI^D  DISJUNCTIVE  EBASOmNG-- IMME- 
DIATE INFERENCE. 

L— AuTKOB'a  DooTBin— Fkiomnt. 

(Soep.231.) 

All  Mediate  inference  is  one;  tbftt  incorrectly  eillad 
Coiijuitrflv,'  and  Disjunelive  Ibnoiof  Mjfptlkalicai 
immfidi»t«  iAferencet. 


ka! :  for  the 
am  ndnoiUe  to 


•3 

c  , 

I 

IB 


Immediate; 

of  Whldl  MMM 


as  Prepositional. 
(Vanouii.) 

Nut  reco^iised, 

ai  S7ltogl8ti(^ 


HjINidMliotL 


1 


& 


A)  Analyllfl. 


Mediate; 
3 jUoftlsiii  PraiMr,  J 
(Oateioriod.)  / 

V  B)  fitJ^tlietic 


a)  Unfigured. 


'b)T1giiiiod, 

(Intoiis^ive 
or  Exten- 
sive) in 


§  1.  Reasoning  is  the  showing  ont  explicitly  that  a  proposition,  not  ^rraiitotl 
or  sup])o:ied,  is  impUckl^  contained  in  something  different,  whiuh  is  granted  or 
supposed. 

I  9.  What  is  granted  or  supposed  is  either  a  single  proposition^  or  more  than 
e  single  propOMtkm.  The  Baaaoniug  in  the  ftnnar  caie  is  Immndiiale,  io  the 
latter  Mediate. 

§  3.  The  propositimi  implicitly  contained  may  he  stated  first  or  hut  The 
Reasoning  in  the  form  r  <  nse  is  Analytic,  in  the  latter  Synthetic. 

OWrtYf'/onf.  —  §  ]  A  pro{>osition,"  not  a  truth  :  for  tlic  i>roposi(ion  may 
not,  abiioluttily  coiisidered,  be  true,  but,  relatively  to  what  i^i  iiuppa&ed  its 
evolution,  is  and  must  be  necessary.  All  Reasoning  is  thus  hypothetical ; 
liTpotlieticallj  trne,  tibough  abaolntelj  iriiat  oontMO^  and,  eonaequeutly, 
iHmI  ia  flentMiMWl,  maj  be  falae.* 

1  mprinted  tram  IHttmmimt,  p.  686. — Bs>.    oal,  aud  ttat  Catsgortoal  8j-nof(ism  is  nallj, 

•ad  Ib  a  IrfflMr  slgiiWcwtfon,  hfpollNtlgalt 
•Thai  all  logM  iMMatef  H  IgrpNiwIf-  wi»Ma»mom,nmiktiimmtmtL>t»t§H,l^ 
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OburvatioM.  —  §  2.  Examples :  Immediate  -"1/  A  it     Am  B    A ;  Ifedn 

ate  —  If  A  h  B,  nn,!  B     C,  rAtf/i  A  C. 
OlMervaiirnis.  ■ — §      Examples:  Analytic  —  B  is  A,  for  A  is  B;  A  i>  C,  fi>r 
A  w  B,        B  4  C.    SyDtlietic  —  A  is  B  j  there/ore^  B  ur  A ;  A  u  B,  and 
B  «  C;  there/ore,  A  it  C. 

OK  TUm  XATVUK  AKD  I>IVItiiON8  OJP  IKFBKBHCB  OB  8YLLOOISM  IN  QKKMMXL, 

(Nonmber,  IMS.) 
L  Iiifei«nc6f'w]wb  

II.  Inference  is  of  tlirec  kinds;  what  I  mmld  Olll  tiM— 1*,  ONMRUftllfcw; 

2®,  KxpHi  ittirr :  and,  Ij'*,  Coiiij/aratit  t; 
1°,  III  tlie  tirst,  one  propositioa  ia  giveni  and  requirod  what  are  itt  Idmal 

commutatiuns  ? 

2^,  In  the  second,  two  or  more  connected  propositions  are  given,  under  cer- 
tain condilions  (therefera,  all  ita  speeiet  are  eonditioDals) ;  and  required  what 
are  the  formal  reaidla  into  which  they  may  he  ejt|Jieated.   Of  thie  genua  there 

are  two  species,  —  the  one  the  Disjunctive  Conditional,  the  other  the  Conjuno- 
tivc  Conditional.  In  the  Disjunctive  (the  Disjunctive  also  of  the  Logicians), 
two  or  moFti  propo^'uions,  with  identical  subjects  or  prpdicatos,  are  given,  under 
the  di^junrtive  condition  of  a  (.-ounter  quality.  ?-  r.,  that  one  only  !«hall  lye  affir- 
mative \  and  it  is  n:i|uired  what  i:>  the  result  in  ca^^e  of  one  or  other  being 
affinnedf  or  cue  or  more  denied.  (Exclnded  Ifiddle.)  In  the  ConjonctiTn 
(die  Hypotheticalfl  of  the  lopciane),  two  or  more  pvopceitions,  oonTerdble  or 
oontredictoiyi  with  uiuh  temined  (|uallty,  are  given,  under  the  vonjinictiv<e 
conditioti  of  a  correlative  quality, ».  e.,  that  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  one 
being  detcnnined,  detonnint's  the  rorro^^pondinjj  afHrmation  or  neprafion  of  the 
other<«;  and  it  is  required  what  is  the  result  iu  iUo  various  possible  eases. 
(lUeuiity  and  Contradiction,  uoi  Sufficient  Reason,  which  in  Logic  is  null  as  a 
ieparate  law.) 

8*,  In  the  thirdi  three  tenne  are  ^ven,  two  or  one  of  whidi  are  pomtiTely 
related  to  the  third,  and  required  what  are  the  rdatione  of  theee  two  term*  to 

each  other  ?  * 

III.  All  inference  h  hypothetical. 

lY.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  logicians  whether  the  class  which 


pp.  83,  88.  R«lnhold,  LogUk,  {  109,  p.  263 
«  Mf.  8inigle<:iu»,  La«M*,  JMip.  SllL  4.  b, 
p.  m  (Ut  ed.  1614). 

On  the  nature  of  the  Neoeccity  in  Syllogri^tio 
Inference;  di^'tinctlou  of  FomuJ  Mid  Mfttc- 
iM  SeoeatHy,  or  of  n'msilas  conUii»tnii4f  and 
■awurfat  teiuequenii*,  tee  Scotmt,  Q^vstiones, 
Buptr  EifMchoM,  qu  ir.,  227.  ed  1639,  tnd  that 
all  infereno»  bypottwtloal,  i»  Am.  JVfor,  L.  tt. 
qu.  i.  p.  331.  Aimloloa,  A  Haft.  Anrt.  JVal.,  p. 
34.  ArUtotlc,  Ah.  Prior,  i.  33,  f  5.  Smiglecius, 
Ltyka,  l«r.  at.  Halfortna,  Jm  Ariu.  Oky.,  An, 
JWdt,!.  t.  S.  p.  4M,16ie.  IBm  etoo  JKkw 
ifsMii   lit)  aol*.— Xa.] 


1  A  better  statement  of  the  three  different 
tnmm  «f  Bmsoning. 
'T.  Given  a  proposition;  ooinmntative; — 
what  are  the  Infereuoea  which  its  commuta* 
tions  aibrdf 

II.  Given  two  or  more  propositions;  re- 
lated and  conditionally ;  — what  are  the  in> 
ferenoea  which  the  ntetive  proposition^ 
explieatad  under  tbeae  oonditione,  afford? 

III.  Gfiren  thrm  notiono;  two  related,  and 
at  least  one  posith  c  ly,  to  a  third ;  —  what  are 
tbe  tnibnocNMi  afgntod  in  the  relatioua  to 
«Mb  ottMr*  wlliob  tbli  eonpariaou  oftlie  two 
■ntlnat  tn  thn  tWrt  ileHnelaMT 
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I  rail  Etpltcativt  (vix.,  the  Hypothetical  and  Disjiinrtivo  Rv1!r>ti'  tti-)  bo  of 
Mediate  or  ImmPfHutf  infon>nc<».  The  iniuu'iis*'  majority  lioUi  iln  iu  iu  Im?  m«'- 
diate;  a  small  miuoriiy,  ul'  wbk  U  1  recollect  oul^  iLe  nauuc^  ol  Kaut  ^Fischer, 
W««»  Bmilenvelc  HerbviV  bold  tiMni  to  be  imnwdiati. 

TliediBpateitiolTedbyailiidnelioii.  Categorieallnlbiettoo  baMdiatt^tlia 
nedimii  of  eondmion  being  a  tern;  the  Hypothetical  and  DtQimctiTe  ijUo- 
gijims  arc  m^Mlialftt  the  medium  of  conclusion  being  a  proposition,  —  thnt  which 
I  rail  tlie  ErpUrnfhn.  Sa  far  they  both  agree  in  being  mediate,  but  tln-y  diller 
in  foar  points.  The  first,  that  the  medium  of  the  Coiiiparative  syllo^'isni  is  a 
teriu;  uf  the  ExpUcativt;,  a  propouUon.  The  second,  that  the  mediuui  ui  the 
Compacative  b  one;  of  lihe  Eiplicalvrei  mom  Aaa  cmm.'  The  third,  that  ia  tfie 
Comparatbe  die  meffittm  is  ahmje  die  Mane;  in  Ae  EzpHeative,  H  variet 
according  to  the  vtriooe  condkuion.  The  fimrth,  that  in  the  Comparative  tibo 
neditim  never  enters  the  conclttrion ;  wheieaSi  in  the  KapKealive,  the  mm 
proposition  is  roriprocally  me<lii!m  or  concluwon. 

V.  Logicianii,  in  general,  h  ive  held  the  Explicative  class  to  bo  composite 
Qrllogisnu,  aa  compared  with  the  Categoric ;  whiUt  a  few  ha\  u  held  them  to  be 
more  ifanpk.  TUe  ditpote  aiiiee  Ihm  eaeb  party  taking  a  partbl  or  oiiMi^ 
view  of  (be  clatees.  In  one  pobt  of  Tiev,  the  ExpUcatiTO  are  tbe  more  oom* 
plez»  the  Comparative  (be  more  ample*  In  another  point  of  vfow,  tte  revene 
bdde  good. 

Our  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  mar  bo  r^duocd  to  tlie  cla>^  of 
35\-plicativc  or  Conditional.  Tlie  Ifypotlwficalx  -^liouM  be  called,  as  they  were 
by  Uoethiua  and  others,  Conjunciivf.,  iu  contrast  to  the  coordinate  species  of 
DinjumUwe,   Hypothetical,  as  a  name  of  the  species,  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

The  Coi^mictive  are  eonditional,  maemudi  ae  negation  or  affirmation  ie  nol 
abeolatoly  aaeertod,  hot  left  alternative,  and  tbe  qoafity  of  <me  propandoa  w 
made  dependent  on  another.  Thej  are,  bowevert  not  properl/  stated.  The 
first  proposition,  —  that  contiuning  the  condition,^ — which  I  would  call  the 
Erpfirnnff^  should  be  thus  enounced :  Ax  "B,  m  A :  —  or,  J.<^  B  !>,  m  >>■  A  :  or, 
Aif  (J  i»  B, «o  M  B  A.  Then  follows  the  proposition  containing  the  explication, 
which  I  would  call  the  Explkatice;  and,  finally,  the  propositiou  emlxxlying  the 
femlti  whicb  I  woold  call  die  ExfUaat, 

Thej  are  called  Coajune^Ba  fion  dieir  ooi^joiniag  two  ooiiTeitible  propoei* 
tione  in  a  mutu  1  1  ependence,  of  wludi  eidier  majbe  made  antecedent  or 
eonsequent  of  the  other. 

l>I<;;iinetive  pyllopif^nr?  are  conditional,  inasmm-h  as  a  notion  is  not  absolutely 
ass<Tti'd  as  suliject  or  predii  ate  ot'anotlicr  or  others,  but  alternatively  conjoined 
with  i$omu  part,  but  uiily  with  mia»  part,  of  a  given  plurality  of  notions,  the 
affirmation  of  it  with  one  part  involving  tbe  negation  of  oAete.  The  fint 
propoiition,  contMoiog  the  condilioo,  I  woold  call  the  Bn^pUeottdf  and  bo  ibrtb 
atmdioCottjoaotivee.  Thej  aro  propeilj  eaDed  JM^'wictiMi. 

[1  Kaati  X^ffO^  f  7ft.  Booterwek,  X.fAr6«c*  137.  Weiat,  LogUt^  ff  HO,  SSL  Herbart, 
*r  fkH9»UfkiMckn  YarktnMitMM^  \  100,  p.  168,    Ltkfbuch  sur  SMntuag  im  du  Phtlotophu,  ^  64, 

MMLian.  FiMlier,£«ift,«.v.H«8b]00^p,  p.S7,U81.] 
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(Sof,  1848). — Iikfttreiice  naj  b«  lihiu  distribatod,  and  mora  Mly  and  accn- 
n&ely  duta  I  have  seen.  It  is  either  (I.)  Imiiu  <iiati',  that  is,  without  u  middle 
■term  or  mcdimn  of  coniparistiu ;  or  (II.)  Mediate,  with  sucli  a  medium.' 

Bdtli  rlie  Ituiuediate  andthe  Modiate  nr^  «nlMlivi.li?d, inasmuch  as  the  reason- 
ing 19  deteruiiiied  (A)  to  one,  or  (B)  to  one  or  oil:  r.  (onrlus^ioii.  (It  is  mani- 
fest that  tbu  latter  division  ttiay  constitute  the  ^nucijjai,  and  ihat  iminvtimte 
and  mi^bfs  tamj  cooidtata  nbaltei'n  daises.) 

AH  inference^  I  maj  observe  in  the  outaet,  it  bTpodietic,  and  wfaat  bave  been 
celled  Hypt^ikaioai  l^ttoj^mu  are  not  more  hypothetic  than  others. 

I.  A  ^luunctliate  PLroinptory  Inference,  determined  one  condiuion,  con- 
tains under  it  the  Ibllowiag  species  :•  

I.  B  —  Immediate  Alternative  Inference  contains  under  it  these  five  spe- 

1*,  Given  one  propcrilicn,  the  eltemative  of  affinnatkm  and  negadon.  As 
^  A  eifher  uforignotf  tutAU;  therefore^  A  knot  net  Or,  A  It  <»•  it  not  B; 

bnt  A  w  B  ;  therrjore,  A  w  not  no/iB. 

This  spefjM  is  anonymmis,  •ha^nn»r  born  i^niortd  by  the  logicians;  but  it 
requires  to  b«  taken  into  account  to  explain  tlitj  vanous  steps  of  the  proce**. 

2^,  Given  one  proposition,  the  aUernaLive  between  different  predicates.  This 
is  the  common  Disjunctive  Syllogism. 

S^/She  ^»reviona  propontioai  coi^|oiBed,  ^ven  one  proporitioik,  etc.  As,  A 
ekker  is  or  u  not  either  B0rQ9t'D\  t«£Aii»B;  Ikene/brv,  d  is  not  nol-B,  «t  » 
not  C,  itis  not  D. 

Alias,  A  /v  '  'il'-r  B  or  nnn-Vi,  or  C  or  non-Q,  or  D  or  fUm-D;  &tK  A»  B; 
•  there/ore  it  is  not  /lO^i-B,  and  il  u  iwn-C,  and  it  i*  non-D. 

4*^,  Given  two  propositions,  second  dependent  on  tlie  first,  and  in  the  tirnt  the 
atonatbe  of  affliimiion  and  negate.  Thb  fe  the  Uypothelioal  Sy Uogism  of 

1  I'T.  Fonwoa, Dinl,  L.  vi,c.l,,l»t  rtinm  Logik,  {  180,  p.  891.    SclieJbW,  Op, 

ed.    16tU.    Eu6lachiu«,  S>0mtna    PhitosophM  Log.,  Dt  Propatit.  ConMeutiom*,p.^$tt$t.} 
QuaOripariita,  DiaUetita,  V.  iii-  tract,  i.,  p.       s  [Kind«  of  Imnedfate  In(^r«ne«.  I.  Sob* 

112.   ["Quouiam  argumcntalio  «tt  qaictlam  alternatiou.    II.  Convenilon.   III.  Oppod* 

eoDwqueiitla  (latius  enim  patet  ooiweqiientia  tion  — (a)  of  Contradiction —(b)  of  C'ontra- 

quam  artninientatio),  prius  d«  oottfW]nentia,  riety  — (c)  of  8utMMmtrariety.   IV.  Equipol- 


qaam  de  arKumcntatione   dicendum  est.  Icuo'.         ArMlality.    VI  Contr 

Conaequentla  igUur,  «ivc  couaeeutio,  est  ora>  VII.  Correlation.  VIII.  Identity, 
tlo  tm  <in«  tx  aliquo  aliquld  OOltiKitur;  nt,       Fonape«(lV),(I).(ll).   EuPtochius (1), (IV), 

Omnia  homo  ttt  animal,  igitur  alibis  lu>mo  ut  (II),  (VIII.)   Wolf,  (IV),  (VII),  (III),  a,  b,  c, 

Mtmat."  — Eo]  (WtMUber  iMMMMttet^Iaitf-  (II).  6tatt]«r.  (I),  (IV),  (n),(III)    Kaut,  (I), 

«li0erMl1rlnaicdi«te,Me,otith«aflniiatlre.  (Illj.a,  b,  c,(ll).  (VI).  E.  Keinbold, (Ij.  (II), 

E.  Kdnhold,  Logile,  f  106;  on  the  nepm  (Vi;  (V|l).    K^linn.  (I).  (IV),  (II),  (III),  a. 

Wolf,  Pkil.  Rat.,  i  m\.    Krnx,  Logik,  f  W.  p.  b,  c,  (V).   Kru^,  (IV),  (I),  (111),  a,  b.  c.  (Uu 

«T.   Schulase,  Logik,  y  B^90  (i  80,6th  ed.).  (V).   G.  E.  Scbiilie,  (IV),  (I).  (III).  (II).  8. 

ex.  Vlik\man,Vtr$utktinnntum  Logik, AvcX.r.  Maimon,  (I),  (III),  (II),  (VI).  Bachmann, 

f  3,  |k  74  •!  Jff .   F.  Ffacher,  £/.jiir,  p.  104  rt  (IV),  (I),  (III),   a.  b.  c,   (II),  (VI),  (V). 

n>f.   Baehraann,  Logik,  s  106,  p.  164  it  uq.  Platuer,  (I).  (II),  (II1),(IV).   F.  Fischer,  (V), 

i;*-im*rii«,  VtrnutiftUhrt,  S  169  »'  w?.  (1765).  (I),  (HI),  (II),  (VI).     Reimanu,  (IV),  (1), 

BolMOO,  WimimhafUUhrf,  Lt^Tt^  voU  tt.  f  (Mil  n,  b,  (II).   Twe»tcn,  (I),  (Vj, (lllj, (IV), 

Wi  H  ttf,  Tweaten,  Lrgik,  nuftrtamftw  rfia  (Il«,  (Vi).  8«c  pp.  6S4, 
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tiM  l^pciMM.   It  ia,  however,  no  more  hypothetical  than  an j  other  Ibm  <lC 

rea«o!iin<i ;  the  so-f-nnp*!  hypothotle.il  ronjimctjon  of  the  two  railical  propositions 
Lei  11^'  iiuly  au  cliiptical  tbnu  of  atating  tho  alternatiuu  in  the  cue,  and  the  de- 
pendence on  that  alternation  in  the  other.    For  example  ;  //*  A  is  B|B  w 
this  merely  •ttttet  tibat  A  «iA«r  it  or  is  not  B,  and  that  B  u  or  it  net  fit  ^eemrd- 
ing  at  A  it  or  it  not  B.  laAoH^At  A  it  or  it  not  Bt  to  Bit  or  it  not  C. 

(Erron,— 1%  lliit  it  not  a  nuediate  inftreoGe. 

2*^,  This  ia  not  more  composite  than  the  «ategoricaL 

3°,  The  second  propositioa  ia  not  moire  dependent  vpon  the  fint  than  the 

first  upon  the  second.) 

Given  two  propcKiitions,  one  alternative  of  alliruiatlon  and  negation,  and 
another  of  various  predicates;  Uie  Hypothetico-di^unctive  or  Dilemmatic 
Syllogism  of  the  loi^iani. 

II.  A— llediale  Peremptoiy  Inl^rence.  Thit  ii  the  cemmoa  CalQgttiieal 
ByliogiHk  Three  propontiona,  three  actual  tenner  one  piimary  cmidmioa,  or 
two  eonveitihle  equally  and  conjunctly  valid. 

II.  B  —  Mediate  Alteniative  SyIlo;:t«m.  Three  propoiitioiia^  three  poi«ble 
terms,  and  conclusions  varying  according  .... 

The  Di^nneiiTe  CategoiieaL 
4«,  The  Hypothetical  CategorieaL 
5^,  Hypothetioo>Di^unclive  CategorieaL 


HirornnTieAL  aTixoomL^oairear. 

(Ot:t.  1^48.)  —  Canon —  Two  or  njore  pro[x>sitton8  thought  as  indetennined 
in  quality,  bat  aa  in  qnaliQr  mntnally  dependent,  the  detennination  of  quality  in 
the  one  infiws  a  detenmnadon  ef  the  correeponding  qoality  in  the  other. 

Tliis  canon  embodies  and  amplifies  the  whole  mystery  of  Hypothetical  Syl- 
logisms, whidi  have  been  itrangely  implicated,  mutilated,  and  eo«iiiaed  by  the 
logicians. 

What  are  ealh-d  IIy[)i)(hetica1  Propositions  and  Syllogisms  are  no  more 
hypothetieal  than  others.  They  are  only  hypothetit  al  as  elliptical.  \\'hen 
my,  J/  A  ig,  then  B  iW,  we  mean  to  my  the  proposition,  Ait  o^  u  nof,  and  Uw 
propoeitien,  B  if  or  w  no/,  are  mntnalfy  dependent, — thai  wa  Aie  one  so  the 
other.  If  here  only  means  taking  for  the  nonce  one  of  the  qtialities  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other ;  I,  therefore,  express  in  my  notation  the  connoetion  o£ 
the  antecedent  and  oonseqoent  of  a  hypothetical  piopoeition,  thoa : 

(A  X  m   X   )  «  (B  X  11  X  — ') 

2°,  The  interdoj>endt»nt  propositions  are  orrot\eously  called  Antecedent  and 
Cofutequent.    Either  is  antecedent,  cither  is  consequent,  as  we  choose  to  make 
them.  Neither  ia  abaolotely  so.  This  error  arose  fiom  not  ezpresring  overdj 
the  quantity  of  the  subject  of  the  second  proposition.  For  '^"^f^  s  Jfman 
ikenommeiit.  In  this  propositimi,aathna  stated,  the  n^galioQ  of  the  Untdaei 
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not  bftr  tiie  negation  of  llie  McomL  Fcv  man  noi  esbting,  atwiui  nii^t  be 
Dsafindw  a  eosieqaenl  of  dog,  kone,  otc  Bat  kt  u  ooiuidar  trlut meaa ; 

m  do  not  mean  all  anwtal,  but  «om€  only,  and  tint  fome  detertnliu  d  by  tho 
attrilniti- of /•(///'»//(///'/// or  .><iu:h  oditT.  Now,  tliis  same  .fowr  aniimtl  (If|icn(ls  on 
many  ami  w'i  on  it ;  ('xjir('ssin>;,  th<»refore,  what  we  mean  in  tlu>  jiroposition 
thus  :  — Ij  aU  man  is,  then  mine  animal  u,  —  we  tltuu  see  the  mutual  iteftendence 
and  convertibility  of  the  two  propositloDS.^  For  to  say  that  no  animal  is,  is 
ttot  to  oxpKcoto  but  to  cbaoge  Ae  term. 

8*,  The  inteidependent  propoeilioiia  maj  be  dependent  tbroogli  tteff  counter 
^pHifittcs,  and  not  merely  through  the  same.  For  example :  A»  our  hemisj)hf>rB 
M  or  M  nol  UUivunnt^d,  m  (he  I't/wr  is  unt  or  />• ;  hut  the  other  is  not  iUuininaled  ; 
there/ore  oun  is.   Another  i  J/A.it,  then  B  is  not;  hut  B  is;  tkert/on  A  is  not, 

tmnmctir*  Ann  am>xHBTioiX  eTixoouMS  PEOntn. 

AxSftotle  qpiorei  tbeee  forraSf  and  he  wnt  nght*  His  foltowen,  Thei^hre^ 

ti»  and  Eudemus,  with  the  Stoics,  introduced  them  into  Logic  as  coordinate 
with  tlie  rt  L'iilar  sylli)^'tsTn ;  and  their  views  have  been  followed,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  new  errors,  up  to  the  pruseut  hour.  In  fact,  all  that  has  been  said  of 
them  has  l»ee«i  wrong. 

1*^,  The«e  are  noi  compoate  by  ccmtreit  lo  the  regntar  i^Ila^sm,  but  move 
ample. 

If  inferences  at  all,  4ieae  are  immediate,  and  not  mediate. 

S*,  But  they  are  not  argumentations,  but  pnpaiations  (explications)  for 
aigumentatioiL.'  Xbe^  ck>  not  deal  with  the  qoMitnn,-— do  not  settle  it ;  thej 


1  Cr. Titiiw,  ArM  Otfitantti,  c.  xii.  \  26.  "In 
tpecie  fiilKum  quuquv  arbitror,  quod  Bylle 
gimnl  Coiiditioiiale)!  tlutuf  habcant  Uiruraii,  qu» 
bis  muuUuitur  regulu,  (1)  pcsito  atutceitenit, 
J»eihir  twMtfUMi,  Hon  V  ero  rtmato  flnJsBftftfKf, 
rwmovttur  eo$isequ*n»,  (2)  rrmoto  tomteqvmt*^ 
nmovrtuT  anitfrdtns,  noii  KDtem  po*tto  con»*- 
facMlV,  poHtiur  oMteeutnUj  ,  .  .  f  18.  Vnk- 

cmui  diK-'ciallosj  Moti*  prlMm  mfnlam  sie 

peecatur: 

JK  aUimmmmt  MkJmmttimi,  mat  fnjtffrtrf. 

At  mon  ntni  Ma/>nmftaMi, 

Sf0  non  lunl  infitttltt, 
"asm  conclnRio  hie  cot  sbsDrda!  Vernm  si 
invdioatum  conclu^loui*  Riimnfur  pnrticuhir- 
iter,  nulla  tj't  ab«urditas,  si  auiem  ;;iiu<  talitt;r, 
tmm  avaduiit  quatuor  termini,  f  9.  Kodetn 
exemploi«cuuda  ref^ula  etiam  illustratar,  sad 
aasumcmuit  aliud  ex  VF«kio,  d.  L 

M  miki  $Mt  dmutf  mfU  HOras  {wmip»  stat 
Sndill  Solent). 

Serf  Hofti  UtroM  (reil.  at  alii  bomloes,  etnun 
iadoctl,  utwm  Mlent). 

£rgo  mil**  ett  ilortm. 

^H«c  conelutfio  iiid«m  pro  fai^a  habetur! 
M  Jem  hldkaiteas  la  addita  parenthwl 
veram  caaaam.  nemp*  qnuinor  tcrminos, 
^piodsi  sutem  mediBS  termiuuit  MMtem  sensB 


acclpiatnr,  ae  in  syllogUmo  (bnnaliter  pro- 
Hoaito  queat  minor  probari,  turn  conclwfo 
erit  voriw'itna,  idquc  virtitte  pnrmiKKiimni. 
\  30.  Omniff  igilur  error  i-xiude  lialKft  orlgl- 
ncm,  quod  qnaiititatcm  pnedicati  vi>]  noa 
iutdUgmat,  vel  noo  obMrvent;  »i  igitur  linno 
lapfrum  cvite8,  ot^««ta  eaempla  omnia,  qualia 
ciiniM  Wcisiua  A  k  ooieiMBont»  IkolU  dl- 
JuM."'  —  Ed. 

«  Cf.  Titins,  At$  Citfitandi,  e.  xii.  f  7.  "  SyU 
IOKi«mus  Di^Junctivua  eat  eDthjriBMBa  sta* 
mnjore,  biK,  oratione  difjuucta  et  po>itira, 
propo(>itum,  ...  ^  17.  Conditionalia  eeu 
BjlMllbaticua  nihil  aliud  e«t  qiinm  eiilh)'- 
m«ma  vd  »inc  majore,  vel  minore,  bie,  prima 
flcil.  \-ic«,  conditionaliter,  8ecunda,  pure,  pro- 
po()itum.  f  20.  Soqtdtsr  nullum  in-culiart 
concludendi  fuudamcntum  vel  formam  circa 
Sylloirismoa  Conditionales  oecurrere,  nam 
argaiBentation«s  iBperfpctaa,  adeoqtic  mato> 
riam  syllogiamoraia  vmaiariaia  illl  eontlp 
neiit."  —  Ed. 

3  Thin  I  Bay,  for,  notwithatanding  wbat  K. 
St.  Hilaire  xo  ably  vtates  iu  refutation  of  mf 
paradox,  I  moat  adhere  to  it  as  uudkproved. 
—  See  his  Tnaittllea  «r  tin  Oysa sw,  vai 
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iiidaad» (liey an irttquMitiy  wtd  to  a^wnedo^M  placbg^MMariBaBgiift 
which  makes  denul  or  doubt  impossible ;  and  their  own  process  rs  so  evident, 
that  they  lui^ht,  except  fi)r  the  sake  of  n  Uiirif  al,  an  articulate,  develoi)ment  of 
all  the  steps  of  thought,  be  salely  omitted,  as  is  the  case  with  the  qiuesitum 
itself.    For  example : 

1.  Hypothetical  (so  called)  SyUogkm.  IM  qnwitaai  or  yanablant  Ite,  to 
take  tibeiinplect  instance,— AoevoninalMiMf  Una  qneidon  m  Ihna  lyp» 
tlieiieaU7|iNpai«d*-|iraum«i,an6iidl«k  Bta  [aa  ia  caneadad]  wan  is;  there' 
firtj  mimoi  It.  But  here  the  qo^tioa,  though  prepared,  1^;  not  soWed ;  for  the 
opponent  mny  deny  the  consequent,  admittin<i  the  antecedent.  It,  therefore, 
is  iueiimbeut  to  show  that  the  existence  of  anixMd  follows  that  of  many  which  ia 
done  by  a  categorical  sylloi^sm. 


2.  Disjunctive  (so  called)  Syllogism.  Problem  —  h  John  mortal !  Di»- 
jonctive  syllogisaa — Jitkn  it  tit^trmorUd  or  immBrUd;  Udhtunot  mmerttd} 
trgo  [and  Uiis,<MNiaeqiientlx,isaidnaitted  aa  a  neceaHuy  alternative]  Aa  t»  marioL 
Bat  the  [alteraatiTe  antecedent]  may  be  denied,  and  the  alternative  consequent 
falls  to  the  ground.  It  ia,  therefore,  necessary  to  show  either  that  he  r  '  Im- 
wrtii!,  or  —  the  nccesMiy  alternative — tbatAe  u  aiortd^  which  ia  done  bj 
caU^rical  ayllogiam. 

John  m        ,  Mm  i  m  \     :  fytmetrtei, 
■       ■  I  


htpothrioal  lavntnrot. 

'Inasmuch  as  a  notion  is  thought,  it  is  thought  either  as  existing  or  as  non-ex- 
iating;  and  it  oannoC  be  tihoaght  aa  eaMng  nnleia  it  be  thon^  to  exnt  in  ttia 
or  tiiat  mode  of  bmng,  whieb,  coosaqnentif,  alRnda  it  n  grovnd,  eoncBciQB,  or 

reason  of  existence.   This  is  merely  the  law  of  Beaion  and  Cooaeqaent ;  and 

the  hypothetical  inference  is  only  the  limitation  of  a  supposed  notion  to  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  being;,  by  which,  if  posited,  its  existence  is  affirmed  :  if  sublated, 
its  existi-nce  is  denied.    For  example  :  //"  A  is,  it  i.<  B  ;  f>tif  A  >'•■■.  fh-. 

Again,  we  may  think  the  cxisteuco  of  B  (eou»e(|uently  oi  A  11)  as  depen- 
dent npon  C,  and  C  aa  dependent  upon  D,  and  so  ibrdi.  We,  accordingly, 
may  reaaon;       w  B,  and  B  l»  0,  onif  C  is  D,  ale. 

* 

'i>iajnwonTn  aruoaiaM  rMoran. 

(Oetoitet-  —  Tnasmnch  as  a  notion  is  thonprht,  it  is  thought  as  deter- 

mined by  one  or  other,  and  uiily  by  cnie  or  otiier,  of  any  two  contradictory-  at- 
tributes ;  and  inasmuch  as  two  notions  aru  thought  as  contradictory,  the  oae  on 
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Aa  oAnvoid  wIxIIm  om  «r  IIm  «A«vb  tfuraght  at  a  detomiiiliig  attrilivile 
«f  aai^  «tfacv  BOtiM.  This  i>  mmify  Ihe  l*w  of  Exelnded  Middle.  Hie  dit- 
jimotire  inference  it  tbe  limitatiaii  of  a  subject  notion  to  the  one  or  to  the  other 
of  two  predicates  thought  as  contradictories ;  the  affirmation  of  the  one  infer- 
ring the  npcration  of  the  other,  arul  via'  vcr<d.  A?,  A  h  tithrr  B  or  not  B,  ctf . 
Though,  for  the  sjike  of  brevity,  wo  ^ay  A  U  fithcr  B  or  C  or  I),  i-arh  of  these 
must  be  conceived  aa  the  coutradictoiy  of  ever}-  other  i  a^i,  ii  j  C  |  D,  and 
■>  ott  iriA  the  oAmi. 

BVrOIHBTICALft  (CONJtUKCTITB  AWO  OUiOllOXITB  BTLLOGISJf), 

(April  SO,  1849.)  — Tiwie  ^Uo^m  appear  to  be  only  modtfieatkm  or  cor- 
ruptions of  certain  immediate  inferences ;  for  tfiej  have  only  two  temWy  and 
obtain  a  third  proposition  only  by  placing  the  general  rule  of  InfereDoe  (rtfttr 
ing,  of  course,  the  possible  alternatives),  disguised,  it  is  true,  as  the  major 
premise.  It  is  nuuiitesl  ihat  wo  mi^rht  prefix  the  genera)  rule  to  ever)-  mediat« 
aJerence ;  in  which  case  a  syllogism  would  have  four  propotiitions  \  or,  at  least, 
prenuaee  iiieir)ged  in  one  complex  proportion,  tfani : 

Btf  B  li  dl«  mQM  4f  A  aed  jPMKotfi  ^  B  [0?]  i 
.%  A  (9  ^pnMmh  if  OA 

Thus,  also,  a  rnmmon  h^'pothetical  shoulfl  have  only  ttm  propofitions.  Let 
take  the  immediate  inference,  prefixing  its  rule,  and  we  have,  in  all  essentiiiid, 
the  cognate  hypothetical  syllogism. 

1. — Coi^oiu^ve  Q^tbeticaU 

I 

JffB<i(faMe.«raB)A;     ,  Jff  «Miiv»(«M«)aNAMlr; 

S(>iM  oraWB  exiatt ;  (AS  or  Bome)  men  <xi*sf  ; 

Therrfan,tomAa!kt$.  Jimtfan,  torn  amimah  tauL 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  Cn-t  proposition  merely  contains  the  general  rule 
upon  which  all  imuiediate  inference  of  inclusion  proceeds ;  to  wit,  that,  the  sub- 
jectave  part  being ,  tbe  aal^feetive  wbole  it,  etc. 

New,  idiat  ic  tide  bat  tlie  BTpotfaetical  CoignnctiTe  ? 

VBU,A.Ui  T/mantt,aKimalkf 

But  B  T>;  But  man  is; 


1  Tlwre  seems  to  be  an  error  here  in  the 
«BllMit%  m.  It  It  aMoM  tiMt  «  Mdlaie 

liift  ri-iu-<>  may  be  exprnwed  in  tin-  for  m  of  a 
brpothctJml  tyllof  Int.  Thiu :     B  m  A.  euut 


C  i(  B,  tkfn  C  M  A  i  M  B  M  A,  «iMf  C  M  Bi 
atf^,CUA,  IliltlfappaMMIywhttib* 

author  mMM  toeJtpMMjbatWMirbatdJibr* 

ent  form.  — £d. 
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9.— HypotbMtietl  tM^aaattvs. 

B  )' ?  Hfh^  A  or  not  A;  iUa'>  ■'<'  rithi^  ammal  or  nonrammd / 

B'li  n  i  <  A  ;  S'li  """I  'A  nuimnl ; 

Tiicrt-Jhre,  ii  I'ji  mj/  >io^-A.  TluartftHt,  is  no^  mn-wu'mat. 

Stating  this  hypothctically,  we  may,  of  conrsf .  resolve  fho  formal  OODtrafiO- 
tory  into  the  material  oontraij.  But  this  b  wbolljr  oxtralogicaL 

nTFomrrcAL  awd  ]>ianni<mTB  STXAOoiOtt. 

(I848  or  181D.)  — The  Avliolo  antecedent  nmst  be  granted;  and  tlicre  ean- 
not  he  two  pro|)ositioiis  infltTred.  In  Categorical  SyllofliMns  the  autecedent  m 
coni|K»fM.  d  of  the  major  and  minor  prtmises,  and  there  is  only  one  simple  con- 
clusion (thongh  this  may,  in  tbe  ncond  and  third  figures,  vary).  So  in  Hypo* 
Aetical  and  Di^nnctive  SjrlloginiM  the  whole  antecedent  is  the  two  clauiee  of 
the  fint  propontion ;  and  dieirbole  inference  is  the  fint  and  aeoond  clauses  of 
the  second  propo«Slioo»  emmeoualy  divided  into  nunor  ^t)pontioii  and  oondo- 
sion. 

(January  I80O.)  —  The  Medium  or  Explicative  may  he  indelinitely  Tarious, 
accorfling  to  the  complexity  of  the  Explieand  ;  and  m  may  the  Explicate.  The 
explicatire  and  the  explicate  change  place*  in  different  explications.  There 
if,  in  ftct,  no  proper  inedinn-ezplicafive  or  conefauiim-explicateb 

(Janoaiy  1850.)  -—In  Di^nnetivea  ttera  b  alivayB  ifc  leiit  donUe  flie  aani- 
l)cr  of  syllogisms  (positive  and  negative)  of  the  disjtmet  members ;  and  in  all 
syllogisms  where  the  di^jtux  t  nu*ndicrs  are  ahorc  two.  a<?  there  is  thn?  fiffnnle'i 
the  po:*!»ihility  of  disjunctive  i  x[)licate.<,  there  is  another  half  to  h"  :;(lded.  Thus, 
if  tliere  bo  two  disjunct  members,  m  A — x  B  C,  there  are  four  s}  Uc^sms,  but 
all  of  an  abaolute  conclusion,  —  explicate.  But  if  there  be  three  disjunct 
members,  as  A— z  B  C  in  that  ease  Aere  are  six  afasolote  explicates,  three 
poritive  and  three  ne^tiTe,  and,  moreorer,  three  ifiqnnetivo-poiitive  eondn- 
iion^ — ezpUcates,  after  a  negative  explicalive,  and  so  on. 

BTPOmnoAL  iTLiXMisii.  —  canoKi. 

(Fehmaiy  1850.)'— L  For  BnadAt^Tkn  estenilvie  whole  or  ehue  hen^ 
Qttiveraally  posited  or  auhlated,  eveiysnhfaoent  part  is  pesited  or  mblaited ;  or, 

ibr  I)(/>fft,  —  All  the  comprehensive  wholes  lM>ing  posited  cr  snbialied,  the  ooor 
prehcndcd  parts  are  universally  posited  or  snblated. 

TT.  For  Tiv  in'ih,  —  Any  subjacent  part  being  ]>ofnted  or  siiblated,  the  exten' 
sive  whole  or  cliuss  is  ])artia!ly  y>o«ited  or  snblated  ;  or,  for  JJepfh, —  Any  com- 
prehensive wltole  being  posited  or  sublated,  the  comprehended  parts  (or  part^ 
are,  pro  tantn,  posted  or  soUated, »  CSonvenaon  and  Beatriclioa. 

in.  If  one  contradictorj  be  posted  or  loblatedttibe  other  is  snblated  or  poai- 
tcd.  —  Coutradietion. 

I V.  If  some  or  a  part  only  of  a  notion  be  posited  or  snUafted,  all  the  letl 
(all  other  Fome)  t«*  <;tiblatcd  or  posited,  —  Integration. 

T.  If  r}ie  same  under  one  correlation  be  posited  or  suUated,  so  under  the 
other, —  EquiiwUcnce. 
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VI.  Law  of  Mediate  Inference,^ —  Syllogism. 

Bfon.  —  The  mme  in  the  expUcand  b  (as  in  the  CkmTenkNi  of  propo«tk»a) 
to  be  taken  tn  tte  expUe«dve  as  the  mum  aome.  Tliere  ti  flma  an  inferesee 
eq[BaDy  ham.  eomeqaent  to  aoteoeden^  aa  from  anteeedanl  to  conaeqiieiit* 


STf  OTHEXIGALS,  OK  A LTfiSKATI V E8. 

ooanmonTB  (HTvoraBnGALa  BifpHATicALx.T)  Ain»  pianmcrxra  (amwuu* 

TITBa  BHVSATICAUT.) 

(Augiut  189S.) 

QnaBltteatioiif  ~~  wlfiy* 

Affinnative,  —  ifnjf  filnylfttfy,  ^iti^^i^)  eontaiiii  under  it  ereiy  poaHiw 
quantificatioii,— iltt  or^Miy*— iSbme  «/  UaAi-^Soma,  on^— T^u,  3^lcff. 

(Best.) 

Nc;iative,  —  Not  aiitf,  Nf^ne,  Nn  (IVnfhtvff,  Nought),  i»>qu?vak-nt  to  the  most 
exc.lii^i vc  ot"  the  ne^tions,  .1//  tiot :  All  ov  m  ertf  ivit :  Sttt  *;fi/',  and  bp- 
yoxvX  the  following,  which  are  only  partial  oegationii, —  Aoi  ail;  AW  imttv ; 
SmemoL  (Worst) 

Affiraiattve, — An]f,  a  highest  geatna  and  beat ;  not  ao  NcigptiTtt — NU  ai^—- 
a  lowest  apedea*  and  wont  Tberefbra  caa  reetrict, — sobalteniate  in  the 
ftoner,  not  in  the  latter. 


—  Any  (all  or  every,  —  xme ),         Some  nut,  or  not  tome,  or  not  all  —  gome  only  (def . ). 

\»  ~.   I-  »  T 

Fore  affirmative.  Mixed  affinnatiTe  and  nc^pitiTe. 

9 

Jtt    eterjf  ml,  mt  mm,  mat  oiqr* 

If  any  (every)  M  ^  nn  {soim  )  A,  nnrl  nuy  {tvtry)  A  an  (somt.)  S,  Uuh  ii  any  (every)  M 
«m  S ;  at»c/,  v.     (/*  no       u»^)  A  Ifc  any  S,  om^ aay  M  Mine  A^  (ft«Ji  m  no  M  auy  S. 
A  (Ob  eiM  alieinatire),  MM  M  Mv  MM  A,      cdl  A  MMM  8,  MM  M  ii  Maa  fi. 
(On  tha  other),  w  A  Mig  oMf  8,  oarf  saanr  H       A,  ea  M  It  aay  S. 


^(eaanupoialbility)UM^4MMAii;  er,9.if^  i/  no  Ait^noUk. 

s\  (on  one  oltemAtive)  (in  thia  aeloattjK  imm  M  My,  «mm  A      (m  libs  «Asr),  «• 

A  freiny,  no  M 

PoesiUc  M : ,         ,  A  or  A :  f      ;  M.  Soppositioa  of  tmiTorsal  Posaitiilitf .  in 
a»y  cnat. 

Actual  M ,  w      » A  or  A:^      :A.  Assertion  of  particular  Actualitj.   in  f/m 
rose. 

From  Possihfr,  rre  can  desooiul  to  .  Ir/uo/ ;  from  Ai^t  te  Samfif  hot  iVal  any 
being  lowest  or  wont,  we  can  go  [noj  lower. 
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The  PouSJt  Indiffimitto  AftniMliM  or  Negation,  HeMrtiiM  Mi  inpilddy. 
But  whoD  we  daiemd  to  <ite  Aelud  (and  J'^aiwilitf  I),tfa8  ttw^olilwa  wMiy. 
This  «xpbiiit  maeh  in  both  Idiiat  of  l^rpodMlidak  «r  AllBEMlif«^*~>tk0 

Conjunctives  and  IX^tuictives. 

Hinrlicr  cl.ifwfl,  —  Pasgibk,  Actual  —  Semper,  qtmndocfjnqtte,  ftme,  nunc  — 
Ubivunqaty  ubiqw  ,  ihl,  hoc  —  Anjf,  oU,  tome  — In  aii^  everjff  any  cau^  in  tkis 
cme —  ConceteaUe,  real. 


BULKS  OF  HYrOXaXIICAXt  VTLLOaibHa. 

1,  Univenal  Bdo  <f  BflstnclioB.— Wh«t  m  thooght  of  all  is  tfioa|^  of 
MDM,— wbot  is  thooght  of  the  whole  higher  iiotion  (jgmoM)  is  thooi^  of  all 

and  each  of  the  lower  notions  (speciid  or  individual). 

2.  General  Rule  of  both  Hypotheticals.  —  What  is  thought  (implicitly)  of 
all.  t1u>  Poemble  (genua),  is  thought  (ejqilicitlj)  of  all  and  each,  the  Actual 
(^specses).  / 

3.  S|)ecial  Kule  of  Conjunctives.  —  What  is  thought  as  couse(|uent  on  every 
Pooabto,  is  Aooglit  as  ooMeqnent  on  every  Actnal,  antoeedmt 

4,  Special  Rule  of  IXqimctivea.— Wha*  is  tho«ig|it  as  OBl|f  taiUe  (alle»- 
•BBtively),  is  thought- as  only  Actual  (alteniatirdy)* 

6.  Most  Special  Rule  of  Conjunctives.   ..«•••■  • 

6.  Moit  Special  Bole  of  Di^unctivea.  

(Hfghsr  to  Lower.) 

Affibmatitb.  Nkoativb. 
If  the  genus  U,  the  q^eckiU.  ^^gemuUnot^the  $ptcimi$ML 

y  Ae  tlrrngtr  oow,  the  wtaktr  eaa.  yftsjlwjsrcBewrt^lto 


^  the  ^ectea  is,  the  genm  h.  yiriwfc  mC,  Oie.  gtnm 


UrdMwsdhrssaaM^As 


(Eqnal  to  Eqasl.) 

Jftncm^tofrUaittr^  ^A&e/i<l«r^B»Biiiai^At 

■  Wkert  (»!«■)  du  corceM     lAsra  (ikm)       B mot  Mn^sm  ^A,AU»otJklktr^1L 


are  the  flies.  ^  Ha  asjfai  i»  jryertfaMf »  *s  < 

](f  Socrates  be  the  son  of  Sophror^$ai$fBopk'  «  A| 

rouiscut  is  tie  father  of  Socrates.  /,  AmtfmmiftilwwiBi*  m  tplBat^al  A. 


^  tquals  be  mUed     <g«ah,  A»  wkoUt  art    ^  ie*«re«oer«r  the  carcftss  is,  there  mT?  the 
n-^  gadmtd  togtAm-  (Matt.  * 

xxiv.OS); 
«*.  ^  here  the  carcau  is,  here^  etc 
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'  ^  '  (  A,  »»al  hmmj  A,  us  not  D; 

In  (^uir  mmh  —  A  is  n'tbtT  1)  or  mi  A  D. 
lUeutity  and  (Jotttradiuttoo. 


2.)  If  Bbe  Afttunot  non-A;  .-.  {„ 

(  a, 

tcordt—  B  IS  atfker  A  or 


non-A,  t«  Mt  A{ 
^  Ao 

ExohidHi  Middle. 


WOftb  —  B  w  a  Mer  NOf  A  or  Mf  llOll*A. 

Bmrfadgd  Middle. 

4.)J|fBte«<D,«iiirtA;.-.  i^^^'^^y^'^^'^^i 
^  .  lB»litRy  A,  uD; 

B.) — DISJCNCTITE  HTFUTHETICALB. 

Excluded  Middle. 


"  T/*'  means  .suppost  that,  —  in  case  that,  —  the  supposition  —  htfpoikeatf'^ 
under  Iht  coudiiion^  —  under  (he  thovfjht  (ha!,  —  if  being  supposed  possible; 

.'.  etc.,  means  theUf  —  there/ore.  —  in  thai  case,  etc.,  etc.,  —  in  actuality  either. 

Only,  properly,  in  botii  ConjunctifW  and  Di^nnctiirQe,  two  ooittrMKcCovjr 
alfMTifttiveB.  For  contravy  elteivetivee  only  materitl,  not  fimnal,  wid,iii  point 
of  fact,  either  A  «r  B  or  C  meant  A  or-fioi^-A,  B  or  non-B,  C  or  non-C. 

The  minor  premise,  on  the  common  doctrine,  a  mere  materiality.  Formally, 
—  lo^rUally,  it  h  a  mere  dtierenciDg  of  the  ooncliuioo,  vUdi  ii  Iqr  fonaol 

alternative  alTonled. 

1.}  In  IlypotheUcals  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive),  two  or  three  hypotheses 
The  fiffrt  is  to  the  original  suppontion  nit  ptMQ}Hity.  (i/'B  A,  A  tt  nol  noM* 
A— i;rBa««tM«r  Aornon-A.)  The  MCOfuT  (and  IM)  it  In  die  dtenataTO 
fqiporitions  of  actuality  (.*.  either  if  B  be  A,  it  i$  not  non-A^  crjfBbe  non-A, 
Au  not  A*^.'.  1/  B  be  A,  it  is  not  fion-A,  ortf  Bbe  non-A,  ii  w  not  A).  (Po». 
sibly,  —  by  possible  sn])po<:ition)  If  nmn  7>,  mtmol  U;  .*.  ^actoattf)  Afon  6of^ 
animal  w (or)  tinimal  not  beinff,  in<in  is  ihjL 

1.)  Possibility  — a  genus  indifrerent  to  negative  and  aiUimativc.  These  two 
ig>«det  of  PotnbQi^,  to  wit,  two  Actoals,  — an  actual  yes,  and  an  aotnal  no* 
The  total  formal  oofwiiuiott  i%  theielbi^  Thii  ai^laiiif 

77 
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eonsequcnts,  and  only  one  antecedent. 

2.  )  In  Ilypothctlcals  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctivf)  a  divwion  of  gBOm  tBL 
the  first  Bupposidon  into  t^vn  <'on f radictorio, ~~  apecieg.  The  infenioc<i  1her» 
fore,  one  of  subalternation  or  restriction. 

3.  )  In  Uypotheticab  (Coigunctive  and  DtsjunctiTe),  tuo  alteraadve  cootra- 
^toiy  oonofaiiiaiis  ^  thA  tana  gmng  nu  pi  ^  feraioe  between  die  two,  die  im*> 
ter  oallj  deterauBing  (oUmt  imiiieiliilB  inftreBeee  hten  oalj  one  delenuiiilB 
OOQclmioOt  end  all  mediate  syllogism  has  TirtuaUy  only  one).  Formally,  them* 
fore,  we  cannot  categoricaliy,  determinattly,  assert,  and  assert  exelusively, 
either  altemativc,  and  make  a  minor  separate  fmm  ihr  conclusion.  Thia  only 
materially  pi  .  -  ble  ;  lor  we  know  not,  by  the  laws  ot  thought,  whether  a  cer- 
tain alienuuive  is,  knowing  only  that  one  of  two  alternatives  must  bo.  Foi^ 
mally,  therefore,  only  aa  immediiilB  inftteiice,  and  tiiafe  alternative  donbfe. 

4.  )  Hypodietieal  (Ooi\)nnG<ive  and  IXijiuietiT«)  Masoning  move  mariring 
ant,  —  predeteimining  how  •  dung  ia  to  be  proved,  than  proving  it 

5.  )  Thus,  three  classes  of  inference:  1°,  Simple  Immediate  Inference.  —  2*, 
Complex  Immediate  Infen  nce  (TTypothedoaliCoiyaBCtiveand  Dii||nactiv6}.— 
S*,  Syllojnsms  Proper,  Mediate  Inference. 

6.  )  If  we  t|uantiry  the  terms,  even  tlie  formal  inference  breaks  down. 

7.  )  The  oidj  difference  between  die  fint  proposUkn  and  die  two  latter)  ia 
die  restriedon  or  adtaltemadon.  Thcae  laat  Aoald,  tkerelbffe,  be  redneed  to 
onOj  and  mada  n  oondnsion  or  restriction.  The  genera  and  species  are  of  the 
OKiet  common  and  notorious  kinds,  as  Possible  and  Actual, —  Wherever^  Here^ 
cXe.,— Whfti^'er,  AW,  —  All  or  Every^  Somr.  This,  etc.  The  commonness 
and  notoriety  of  this  subordination  is  the  cauite  why  it  has  not  l)een  signaliaetl; 
and  if  iiignalixed,  and  overtly  expressed,  UypoUicticals  might  be  turned  into 
Cat^ricaki  It  ia  better,  however,  lo  leave  tbeaa  aa  yiunediafw  inlevenoea* 
For  it  would  be  feond  awkward  and  nmiMkaboat  to  Of^oae,  fer  example,  the 
Possible  to  the  Actual,  ai  determining  a  difference  of  terms.  (See  MoUnteas, 
Blem,  Loff.,  L.  i.  tr.  iii.  p.  95,  and  Pacina,  in  Org^  De  SylL  Hyp.^  p.  53:>.)  The 
example  of  the  Cadaver  there  piven  shows  the  approximation  to  the  ordinary 
HyiMtheticala.  They  may  stand,  in  fact,  either  for  CatcgoricaU  or  U^'po(heti« 
cals. 

8.  )  Di^nnctives  —  (Foembly)  A  is  either  B  or  non-B  \  .*.  (Actually)  A  ar 
e&her,  ete. 

9.  )  The  doctrine  in  regard  to  die  Univenal  Qnandlj,  and  the  Affirmative 
Quality  (see  Krn>r,  Logik,  §$  57, 33,  86,  pp.  1 71,  264,  275),  of  the  supposition, 

propmition,  of  Conjunctive  (?)  and  Di-ijuncfive  ITyjKJthctlcals,  is  solvt'd  by  my 
theory  of  Possibility.  In  it  is  virtually  said  (whatev<'r  quantity  and  quality  \te 
the  clauses),  —  "  on  any  possible  supposition."  (On  tlie  Quality,  v.  Krug,  Logiky 
§  57,  p.  172.    Pacius, /n  Onjf.,  p.  538.    Molinsens,  J^/em.  Z^.,  Z.  c.) 

10.  )  PouSbly,  —  proNemaHeaUif  inelndea  aa  spedea  the  aetaal  affirmiidve  and 
the  actoal  negative.  It  will  thua  be  nperflnotui  to  enonnoe  a  negative  in  op- 
porition  to  an  affirmative  alternative ;  for  thus  the  ponible  would  be  brought  ^ 
down  to  the  actual,  and  the  whole  syllos^fm  be  mere  tautolo'jioal  rej)efiiion. 

11.  )  Tlic  fpiantified  terms,  if  introduced,  must  either  be  made  determinate, 
to  suit  the  Hypothetical  or  must  ruin  their  inference.   For  eiUkBiple  —  Jl/  cdl 
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flrwM  MO*  It  iiMMaRM;««  lOMt  Iw  iUb  to  say,  J9iif  «im«  onlniil  i» 
llerif/bfv  Mon  (onyorMMtf)  fonol.  But  Ime       awdwo^  eaaecfpt  dafinititd 
ittto  1fa0  «aM»  MMf  g«h>a/,  HWdd  »ot  warrant  the  required  inference.   And  SO 
in  re^ffd  to  odnr  quMilMciiiMMi  t^ok  tb*  Ingoiaiw       finnd  il  nurawiiy 

to  annul. 

1 2.  )  T})c  minor  projxjsition  may  be  ciiher  categorical  or  liypotlu'tical.  (See 
Krug,  Loyik^  §  »3,  p.  264.  lleereborU,  In^tit.  Logicar.  St/nop^ifi,  L.  ii.  c.  12,  pp. 
966t  M7.)  Li  jdj  way  ttotiBg  it:  —  7/^  man  u,  cDMiMi  «», If  mm  U  (or 
Mm      )t  anmal  tiu 

13.  )  Of  notions  in  the  relation  of  sub-and-snperordination  (as,  in  opposite 
ways  Depth  and  Breadth,  Containing  and  Contained),  absolutely  and  relatively, 
the  lower  being  affirmed,  the  higher  are  (partially)  alErmed ;  and  the  hi^'her 
being  (totally)  denied,  the  lower  are  (totally)  denied.  A,  £,  i,  Ut  Y  may 
represent  the  descending  tteries. 

The  tint  propoihion  ii  eoMKdoDal,  complex,  and  altontlive;  iv«  afaoold 
expect  tint  tittMOonddiooId  be  •oL'kewite.  But  tUe  it  only  aatiified  <m  my 
plan;  wliereas,  to  thecoaiiiioii,tiMi«itAaeooDd  aitdfttUid,  eadi  eetcgorical, 
rfnplei  end  detenxiiiieta* 

Tlio  '=nl)aUemation  is  frequently  dotible,  or  oven  triple,  to  wit^  1®,  From  the 
PosHiblo  to  the  Actual.  2°  (for  example),  From  Ev^nprhn^  to  here,  or  thai 
ptacCy  or  the  place  by  name.  S'',  Frum  uU  to  £ome,  etc  —  iu  fact,  this  infer- 
ence me^  be  of  veiioas  binds. 

The  of  Aristotle  may  mean  Ae  deteminatton, — ^  sabehema- 

tioo;  die  Novi  iroufniTA  may  leibr  to  the  specificstiOT  of  a  particular  quality  or 
proporliop  under  the  generic ;  and  the  wpAaXrf^is  of  Theophrastus  (for  the 
nadiog  in  Axistode  sboold  be  corrected)  migr  oorreipond  to  tbe  mark  wminfrtL 

There  is  no  necessary  connection,  formally  considered,  Vtweon  the  antece- 
dent and  con5equent  notions  of  the  IIyj>otheUcal  major.  Then*  is,  conse- 
quently, no  possibility  ot  au  abstract  notation ;  their  df |>endcnce  is  merely 
supposed,  if  net  material.  Hence  die  logical  rule, — PropctHtio  eondid(moR» 
mUZjNmAlRsise.  (See  Knig,  lo^,  §  57,  p.  166.)  Bat  en  die  ftnaal  snp- 
po«lioD»'— OB  dM ease tboe^ wbat  we IIm  mles?  ..... 

We  shooM  diilingwish  m  Hypotheticab  between  e  propositional  antecedent 
and  conseqvent,  and  a  syllogistic  A  and  C ;  and  eacb  of  tbe  latter  is  one 

jroposition.  contiiinintr  an  A  and  C. 

The  ante<*edent  ui  an  inference  should  be  that  which  enables  us  formally  to 
draw  the  conclusion.  Show  in  Catcgoricids  and  in  Immediate  Inferences.  On 
thiii  principle,  the  conclusioa  in  ft  Hypodietieal  will  Contain  ivbat  is  commonly 
ealled  tbe  minor  propowdon  iritb  the  conclnsion  proper;  bat  it  viU  not  be  one 
^  «nddeletninwle,bataitoniative. 

Jt  tbere  weve  no  alternation,  the  inference  would  follow  immediately  from 
tbe  fundamental  proposition;  and  there  heiii;_'  an  alf.  tnative  only  makes  the 
eonclasion  aUernaUvely  doublCi  but  docs  itot  make  a  mediate  inference. 
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To  make  one  alternative  determinate  is  extralogioal;  lar  k  iitNfi  cmly  as 
materiidly  prpved.  1**,  The  ipJitting,  therefore,  of  the  conclusive  propotdtion 
into  two  —  a  minor  and  a  coueluuion  proper —  i«  wholly  material  and  cxtralogi- 
ral ;  so  alfio,  2^,  U  the  mtiltiplving  of  one  rea^tuog  into  two,  and  the  dividiiig 
between  them  of  the  alleruuuve  conclusioai 

Errors  of  logicians,  touching  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Heasoniugs : 
1^,  That  [they]  did  [not]  see  they  were  mere  Immedlafte  isAreiicet^ 

Bf ost  modenie  that  bodi  HypodietieaL 
8*,  That  both  alftmative  reasonings  in  one  syllogism. 
4*,  MutocA  a  part  of  the  alternative  conclusion  for  a  minor  premise. 
6<>,  Made  this  a  distinct  part  (minor  premiaB),  bj  introdnciiig  material  oonad- 
eration«  into  a  theory  of  form. 

Dill  not  see  what  was  the  nature  of  the  immediate  iniurcuce  in  both,  — 
bow  fboj  lesembled  and  bow  thejr  diilered. 


n.— HuTOBiOAL  Notices. 
(ooavuifoiiTB  Am>  ora^inicnm.) 

(a)  JJtlSTOTLE. 

(Angoat  1858.) 

Aristotle  {Anal.  Pr.  L.  i.  r.  32.  §  5,  p.  2Crl.  Pacii)  describes  the  process  of  the 
Hypothetic  Syllogism  (that  ealltnl  by  Alexander  8r'  Z\av),  but  denies-  it  to  be  a 
syilogixm.  Therefore  his  syllogisms  from  Hypotliej^  are  Bwnetiung  dijSerent. 
This  has  not  been  noticed  by  iManscl,  Waitz,  

Thus  literally: Agiun,  if  mem  azisdng,  il  bo  neoMnrjr  (baft  mnmoi  exiat, 
and  if  mnnael,  tbak  siifaianee/  mo  a  existing,  it  is  neeeoMury  that  wiftifcww  exist 

As  yet,  there  is,  however,  no  syllogistic  process ;  for  Uw  pvopoiitions  do  not 
•land. in  the  relation  we  ba%  e  stated.  But,  ui  such  like  cases,  we  are  deceived, 
by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  something  resulting  from  what  has  been  laid 
down;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  syllogism  is  of  things  necessary.  But  the 
Kecessary  is  more  extensive  than  thu  Syllogism ;  for  though  all  syllog^m  be 
indeed  nocesaaiy,  all  necessaiy  is  not  syllogism."  Wbjr  not  ?  1*,  No  mi^e. 
8*,  No  quality, — affimation  or  negation ;  problem,  also  not  assertory,  —  h\-po- 
Uietical  not  qrlbigisdc.  8^,  No  qoantalgr-  Compare,  also.  An*  Pr*  L.  i.  c  8i. 

Aristotle  {Anal  PosiL^  L.  L  c  2,  §  15,  p.  418;  c.  10,  §§  8,  9,  p.  438)  makea 
Tltfisis  or  Position  the  jronus  opposed  to  Axiom,  and  containing  under  it,  a?' 
species',  1*,  Hypothe!<iis  or  Supposifion  ;  and,  2°.  Drfiriltion.  H\'pothe5is  is  that 
thesis  which  assumes  one  or  other  alternative  of  a  contradiction.  Definition 
that  theeis  which  neither  affirms  nor  denies.  H^-pothodcal,  in  Aristotle's  sense, 
is  tbns  that  which  affirms  or  denies  one  altematiTe  or  other,— >  which  is  not 
inffiffenmt  to  yes  or  no,—  wHch  m  not  poeiibly  eatheri  and|  oonseqnenlly. 
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Udndet  botk  HypoArtkaJi,  w  tBToh-ing  a 

•M  tllM»  U  ikdflliMla'f  laniBt  riglitlj  naned,  if  dinrided;  bvt,  in  Arutolle^ 
wnse,  as  complete,  they  are  neither  propogitioMHor  ylkigiMW,  t»  aoffflnaaag 
«io  akflraatif*  to  tiM  tpoMoB  q£  iho  odiOBi^ 

(ft)  AMMonos  mamM. 

L  jbnindiuiiB  ^nus,  on  JriMode  Cf  Bnameemail,  fintrodnctioii,  £  S,  ed. 

Aid.  1546,  f.  I.  cmI.  Aid.  1503.  After  distinguishing  the  five  ^j)ec  Ksof  Speocbi 
arrurfling  to  |he  Pi-ripaU'tics,  —  the  Foca/itr,  the /in/iero/Zt-'e,  the  InlfrroQnfive, 
the  Optative,  ami  the  Eiiuiwiative  or  Assertwe,  —  havintr  furthi-r  ^ta^ed  the 
corresponding'  divbion  by  the  Stoics,  and  having:  finally  ^hown  that  Aristotle, 
in  Uus  book,  limited  the  discussioQ  to  the  last  kind,  diat  alone  being  recipient 
«f  tnitk  «od  ftlBehood,  be  thni  proceeds:—'*'  Again,  of  AsBertwe  tpeecb  (Am*- 
fvriMS  AiifMi)i  there  are  tiro  species;  tiie  one  called  QOe^me  (mPredietttwe}, 
die  otlier  Bypothetk  [or  Suppositive].  The  CSategorio  denotes  that  something 
don ordoen  uot  belong  to  something:  as  when  we  say,  Socrates  is  trailing,  Soc- 
rates is  not  vyifHriff ;  for  we  predicate  xeolMnfj  of  Snrrnfr^,  somptimp<«  affimi' 
atively,  somctiinus  ne^iatively.  Hie  Hypothetic  deuoteij  that  »t>«*«f/AtVi^  &<^/k7, 
something  [elsej  is  or  is  not,  or  somtt/iing  not  heinff,  something  [else]  is  not  vr  is : 
As  when  m  8ay,.^akM  he,  anmai^Ao  is,—  J/  he  hi  wtaHfkBU  not  etOM,'^ 
yUhenat  tfoy,  U  ii  tuffht,-^^  it  he  not  dajft  Ae  mi»ka»  ml  rieen, 

"  The  Categoric  is  the  only  species  of  AaseittTe  speech  treated  <£  hj  Ati»> 
totle  as  that  alone  peiftct  in  itseli^  and  of  utility  in  demonstration ;  whereas 
Ilyjwthclic  syllon^sms,  usurping  [usually]  without  demonstj-.-uion  the  [fninor] 
proposition,  called  the  Tntnswnplion,  or  Assumption,  and  suuiLtimtss  even  a 
[major  premise]  Conjunctive  or  Disjunctive,  requiring  proof,  draw  their  per- 
soasion  froin  hypodieses,  dioald  any  one  [I  read  If  vis  for  V"]  concede  diair 
pranary  snf^KMitionB.  If,  then,  to  Ae  establishment  of  such  suppositions  we 
should  employ  a  second  bypothetio  syllogism, » in  that  case,  we  should  re(}uire 
a  further  ^'atablishmcnt  for  confinnatiQn  of  the  sappon^ns  involved  in  it;  finr 
thi««  third  a  fourth  would  a;ratn  he  necessary;  and  «o  on  to  infinity,  should  we 
attempt  by  hypotlie?-.  :;  to  eonfinu  hypotheses.  I5ut  to  render  the  demonsira- 
tion  complete  and  haal,  it  it>  manifest  that  there  is  needed  a  categoric  syllogism 
to  prove  the  point  in  question,  without  any  foregone  soppoeition.  Bonce  it  is 
that  Categctk  [reasonings]  arc  styled  ^ttogisme  absolntely;  whereas  Hypo* 
thetie  [reasonings]  of  ewry  kind  are  always  denominated  SyUoffiem  frmn 
ljpo(ftesiSf  and  never  Sylhipsnis  sinqd     Add  totfus^that  Hypodwlaeenomioe- 

1  [Whether  the  Sj/Hf^ri^nn  tx  hypotktti  of  Optra  Logka  Traet.  SyU.  P.  fr.  e,  t.  tit.  t,  p. 

Ari«totle  are  correspondeut  to  the  onUoary  MS.  Buregcredicius,  butit.  Log.  !>.  il-  co.  13, 

HTpollwtieal  Sylloginn.  14,  pp.  288.  S70.  975.   Bitter,  Ottk.  *r  FkO, 

For  the  afflnmntfrr.  pre  Fneln?.  Cnm.  In  ill.  p.  9f?    (Knir.  Tr.,  p- f^  )   Tfnmir^.  s>hola 

Org.  Ah.  Prior,  L.  I.  cc.  ^  2^,  44.  pp.  153,  177,  DM-  L-  vii.  cc.  12, 18,  pp.  i'J^l,  Wii-  UuHuK-m, 

194.   St.  iiilairc.  TmuiMtm  ^  0>»iwi«»,  T»L  Mbtnenta  Loi^iea,  p.  96  el  ttq.    Wniti,  (kg.  I 

11.  pp.  107.  ir?.'.  17H.  pp.  427,  m     Ct  Al.  N:mu!Lr,  lu  An.  Prior.  (T. 

Fortht!  uej^utikc.  sec  riccartus.  In  Org.  An.  88,  109.    I'ljilojjouu.s  Ju  An.  Prior,  ff.  60»,  60', 

Prior,  L.  {.  00.  40,  41,  42,  p.  600.   Neldelinfl,  BV>,  88.    Anonymas,  D*  S^ogitm»t  f.  ifK 

De  VsH  Org.  Arist.  P.  Hi.  0.  2,  pp.  8S,  4%  (1007).  JtnpoiiHnu*,  /*  .1  •        r,  f  17k.  Ammonltio, 

Keckemuutn,  Opoih  FP<  7^  767.  Seheibler,  in  <i*  lnurp,,9>.  lilcumidiu,  S^.Log.  0.96-] 
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Boenli  are  made  «p  of  C>togeifa«  For  ftey  expreM  tte  consequence  or  oppo- 
MtMXDi  (A<a\««j^  Si^rraffur)  of  ooft  CatibfpmiB  pnpoiHlioii  end  anote",  inufi^g; 
them  with    I  li  nth  r  f  v  t'ither  the  Conjunctiye  or  Di^nQetire  particle  Qn/^- 

■wXtirrtK'^  it  Sta^tu/rriKt^  cr i;i/5«Vfiy),  In  order  to  show  thrxt  fhi-v  const'itufe  together  a 
single  eDounccnu-iit.  For  the>^o  n^ason.s,  ther(>for(>,  ArbtoUe  has  only  coiMid> 
ered,  in  detail,  the  Cat^ric  species  of  Assertive  speech." 

in  AMQsnam  aamama}- 

Ib  Hypothetic  Syllogisms,  the  finrt  [I]  are  thosf  of  two  terms  [a],  Conjunc- 
tive,  or  [b]  Disjunctive  {opoi  ol  ^wnnt^Umn  %  hmk^Kvuivoi)  \  then  foUow  £11]  the 
ifKo  [classes  of]  syllogisow  intli  three,  and  these  ooiyuiictive  tema. 

[L  a.3  **11iere  are  four  syllogifliiie  thvoogb  flie  Eetmn     inbwSir)  on  the 

]>tif)r  (i5  irptirf^ot,  ^  irpwTOf)  [or  antecedent  clause  of  the  hypoilietlcal  proj)o4- 
tinn].  and  four  thr(ju;:li  it  on  the  postfrior  (<5  ittmpoK,  5  ((rxaros).  For  the 
teruih  are  taken  t.'ithi'r  l»oth  atlirmativi-ly  or  Imtli  ncjratively.  Ahd  thi-  n-tiira 
upon  the  prior  is  puaent  (xara  ^iffty)^  upon  the  posterior  toUent  {Kark  iunUpterur^, 
For  example  [the  return  i^pon  the  prior] : 

(1.)  7/  A  w,  B  i$f  (Ritani)     Ai^;  (Ooadorioa,  wiatipwim)  therefore, 

m  f/XU^Bkmotf  hitJLi$t  Atr^fbn,BUiut, 

(3.)  ^  A  It  MC;  B     M  A  li  not;  fjk«r^^  B 

(4.)  ^AtiM(,BwMt;  hmlAUmlt  tk9i^f^BuMi, 

^'  The  return  upon  the  posterior: 

(1.)  j)rAli,Bii;MBbiM(;  A«rf/»M»  AwiMt 
(2.)  {rAii,Bai«i0(;  MBIi;  A«re>«,  A  &  Ml 
(3.)  ^  A  u  tM>(,  D  m;  B  if  nolf  therefortf  A U, 
<4.}  4irAism(,Bw«<f  imBM;  (Acr^^  AlMti^ 

[b  ]  "  Following  tho-jp  of  conjiinotivc,  are  syllogisms  of  disjunctive  terms. 
In  Lbes€,  the  return  \^  uj>on  oitlicr  [clanst']  iudifTcrently.  For  example  :  If  it 
mmt  be  thai  either  A  in  or  B  Li  [in  the  one  case] ;  li  is  not,  therejort,  A  is  ;  or 
[in  the  other],  A  »  not,  therefore  B  ti. 

[U.3  Of  three  coigiuiettTe  tenns,  diere  are  [in  the  figurei  taken  together] 
et^t  afllogbmi,  through  a  return  on  the  prior,  and  [nxteen]'  throng  a 
return  on  the  posterior  [claoae].  For  the  three  terms  are  correlated  (<rvKr£^«^ 
Ta<),  cither  all  artinn;itiv»-ly,  or  some ;  and  here  cither  the  third  alone,  or  the 
tliird  an(i  second,  or  tlic  second  alone,  ne;.'atively.  Apain,  eitlu'r  all  are  ne;^ 
atively  correlated,  or  some  ;  and  here  the  third  alone,  or  the  third  and  second, 
or  the  second  alone,  affirmatively.   In  this  manner  the  correlation  [in  each 

1  In  Waitx,  Of.  i.  pp.  9, 10.  prcmkc  (the  minor  placed  flrat,  aooordlOR  to 

It  would  Mm  tlMt  ttMaothor  Iiera,aii4  the  common  pnictice  of  the  Greekii,  or  ths 

in  iliir  ln>t.  Mntence,  diKount*  ftltog«thcr  the  m«Jor  prior,  in  Ari«tolelic  theofy)lM  iiMlttld 

lir»t  ligure,  puzzled,  ■pparcnUy,  to  wLicb  accord  the  designatioa  of  Int. 
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%n«]  is  eightfiiU;  taking  lor  eawapUiottioa  only  a  nngle  mood  [in  lie 

This  is  of  the  first  figure.  For  tLe  middle  collativc  term  {i  trwAyw  Upor  ft(aoi) 
is  twice  taken,  beiog  the  consequent  {6  ktiymv)  in  the  former  conjunctive 
[pramise]  (t6  wpirtpw  irvyrutfUmr),  the  antecedent  {i  frfo^/uvos)  in  the  latter. 
Wbeiefbie,  draw  sylli^isme  are  tademonatnble,*  not  requiring  reduetiQa 

Mxwris )  ibr  demonstration.  The  othoT  moods  of  the  flnt  figove  are,  aa  haa 
been  sail],  similarly  circunutanced. 

"  The  second  figure  is  that  in  which  the  collative  trrm  [or  middle]  (6  vw^yttf} 
holds  the  same  relation  to  f^nch  of  the  collated  [or  extreme}  terms,  inasmuch  as 
it  stanUii  the  antecedent  ul  injih  the  conjunctive  [premises],  except  that  in  the 
<me  it  b  affirmative,  in  the  other  negative.  Wbereibre,  when  reduced  to  the 
fint  figure,  they  demonstrate,  aa  is  seen,  through  the  instance  of  a  single  mood 
composed  of  affinnatiTe  collated  terms.  As — 

Xf  A  it,  Bit; 
IJ  A  IS  not,  Cis; 

This  is  reduced  to  the  first  figure  in  the  following  manner :  — Whether  it 
haa  die  cdUated  tenns,  both  affirmative,  or  both  negatite,  or  both  dismmihr  to 
tlM  neiprocailj  |daoed  ooUalive  term,  there  ia  taken  in  tiie  redaction  die 
opporile  [and  converse]  of  tiw  prior  coqiunctiTe  [pi^mise] ;  and  the  latter  is 
applied,  in  order  that  the  opposite  of  the  consequent  in  Che  fiumer  ooajunclive 
[premiBe]  n^y  find  a  place  in  the  foresaid  mood.  As*— 

If  li  t$  nol,  A  IS  notf 
1/  A.  ii  nolf  C  is; 

**  This  it  behooved  to  show. 

"  The  third  fi^rure  is  that  in  which  the  collative  term  holds  the  same  relation 
to  each  of  the  collated  terms,  In-ing  tlie  consequent  in  either  conjunctive  [pre- 
mise] allirmaiively  and  negatively,  as  iu  the  example  of  a  single  mood  again 
conmting  of  afiirmative  collated  terms.   Thus : 

A  li,  Asn^farv,  0  <r  est 

**  The  reduction  of  this  to  the  first  figure  ia  thus  effected.   The  oppoeiite  [a 
1  Tide  ApiildiM.  [ik  JPofM.  fht.  iiL  p.  87.  Blau  Ct  IHmimfm$tp.  8M.— Ed.] 
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convene  K]  of  the  second  coi\)uiK^Te  [praflaise]  u  taken  along  -trith  the 
first  conjunctive  [premiae],  and  the  antecedent  of  tlu-  former  i?  applied  l^ths 
opposite  of  the  lattei's  ooDBOjaeiifci  a»  ia  the  Soxemd  mood.  Thus; 

J7  A  is,  B  if ; 

If  B  is,  C  is  not  ; 
'  Jff  A.Utthertfort,Ci»noL 

*'  All  this  requires  (o  be  shown  cozusreteij.  As  ia  the  figure. £ikfi( 
moodj : 

^  day  is,  liijht  is ; 

If  liijht  is,  visiUe  objfds  are  seen  ,* 

^  day  is,  Uten^vre,  vittidt  ui(ftcU  art  teen, 

*  8600iid  figoM^  fink  nood » 

^      li  iMl»  As  sw  <>  lAsn^]  UNdr  fls«0ft. 

*'Bedueti<ni: 

0 

^  aipM,  tkM|(to%  <■  Mi;  As  sm  <i  iMdr  A« 

Xhiid  fignrsv  &nt  moodt 

If  day  is,  light  is  ; 

If  thiiK/s  risif'lr  are  Utmm,  light  is  nol ; 

If  day,  Uu^r^vre,  it,  things  visibie  are  not  UHsem. 

"There  are  cirrht  moods  of  the  s<'C'()iiti  fiL^uro.  and  ei'jrht  of  the  third  ;  two 
compo^d  of  aiiiruiatived,  two  of  uegallvcii,  luur  ui  ilissiimLirri^  u,iLh  a  auuiiur 
or  dknanbr  CQibrtiv«i 

Rclatiye  to  the  translation  from  the  Greek  interpolator  on  II}'pothcdcal 
Syllogisms,  in  Waitz  {Org,  L  p.  9,  10);  and  in  parUcular  to  the  beginning 
of  [II]. 

BotterllniS!  —  In  all  tiho  Pignm:  — qnalttjr  of  llio  sflkgnn  it  eiflier 
JPtirei  — and  hero  two,  viz.,  one  affinnative  and  one  negative;  or  ^f.r'<l,  — 
and  here  f'ix,  y'v/..,  three  in  which  affinuatioo,  and  three  in  whick  negation,  has 
the  preponderance. 
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0 


AU  JfAu,Biat 
A       ^Bw.  Cm.- 
1,2,    //A.s,  nt*; 
B         J/hi*,C  knot  ; 

.'.  J[fAiifCi$mM, 

1,  8,    7/  A  M,  H  M  not ; 
C  J/Buti,><,Cis; 
,\^Ais,Ci$. 

2,8,   ^TA  Bm; 


BMond  Fif  UNk 

1/  B  »i,  A  is  ; 

^  A  10,011^ 

ff  B  fi,  A  is  ,• 
/r  B  jj,  C  is  m>< ; 
.-.  J/  Ai$,C  i$H0L 

Jf  B  \i  net,  A  is ; 
If  B  is  not,  C  w  ; 
.-.  ^  A  w,  C  «. 

i/"  B  if,  A  >£  N0< ; 
-^Bm.  Cm; 


Third  Ilgwk 
A     B  i... 

jjr  c  M,  B 15  ,• 

/.  ^Aii,Ci«. 

^rAi»,  Bm; 
If  G  is  no(,  B  is ; 
.'.  (/*  A  i«,  C  u  not. 

7/"  A  1.1,  B  15  ; 
//*  C  /.<,  B  is  not ; 
,',  Jf  Au^Ci*. 

If  Aknot,Bi$f 
if  C  is,  Hi*,' 


II 

e  g 

C  es 


^Ai»«0<,BliMff 
|irO&«0(»Bai  Ml; 


1,2,  Jf  A{*moL,BuiMt; 
¥         Jf  B  M  ui.t,  C  is  ; 

.'.  ^AiifMX,  C  W. 


B  tt  not,  C  iV  ; 
^  A  u  Ml,  C  u. 


1,3,   ^Aiidot.Bit/  Ifliit,Ai$not} 


{TAIi^BfcMlf 

B       ^B  M  Ro/,C  u  noC; 
.*.^AM^OiiM<. 


ff'Bis  not,  C  is  not  f 


If  A     ript,  B  M  Mil 
7/'     i.s,  B  /jt  liof  ,• 
.'.  ^  Ai*  not,  C  ti. 

^  A  is  not,  B  w; 
(fOitmot,  B  m; 
.%  ^AikMl»OiVMi 

^Oi«Ml,Bwiialr 
A  I^AiibOiiffal. 


Hide  d^t  lyllogiBmi  are  all  aflfarmadve^  dM  iiegatiiMi  nol  being  attadied 
to  the  piinctpal  oopula.*  If,  therefine,  tiie  n^ition  be  attached  to  one  or 
other  premise,  there  will  bo  sixteen  negative  syllogisms,  in  ail  tw«ity-fbur. 

The  ne^ativp^s  are,  liowi-vi-r,  awkward  nn<\  n^oleas.    (See  Lovaniense?,  p. 

But  each  of  tbcfcC  twenty-fonr  jEyll();;isius  ran  receive  twelve  ditlerent  formti 
of  predoaignation, corresponding  to  the  twelve  moodB  of  tbo  simple  categorical; 
aoeordiug  to  whieh  they  ai«  amnged  and  mmbMidt  it  ia  hardly  aeoeiBary 
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to  notice  that  th»  ovder  of  tin  pwrnniM  »  in  emnpMhfliMion,  aAer  Oft  Qfwk 
ftdiion  of  the  echotiait 


I. 

il. 

Hi. 

Iv. 

vL 

vil. 

vHl. 

ix. 

X. 

xL 

xtt. 

r  A 

> 

> 

> 

> 

M  B 

•  • 

«  • 

»  • 

•  » 

•  » 

»  • 

•  » 

>  • 

• 

•  t 

c  c 

t 

* 

• 

• 

• 

> 

1 

* 

!nu8  it  exemplified  in  Uie  SyUo^m  E  of  theprecedbigtftble,  €bi»: 

1.  7  off  A  f«  iwf,  oB  B  it  «o(;  (f  oO  B  il  Ml,  oB  C  II  Ml  f  A  (f  oB  A  l»  nor;  00 

B  i«  fjof. 

3.  J^aome  A  m  no/,  aiZ  B  M  M(;     oA  B  u  noi;  jdm  C  tt  Ml;  .'.    mm  A  u  nof, 

3.  J[/°  aome  A  i«  iw/,  oil  B  i>  not ;  i/*      B  u  not,  aU  C  i*  not;  .'.if  $ome  A  is  nal, 

C&Ml; 

&  ^00  Aw  Ml.  «NMBii  Ml;  tr«B  Bli  Ml,o«Oi^MC;  ,\  if  ^  A.UMi,^0 
i$  Ml. 

6.  Xr»'n<'AiVM4;airBikM|;^mwBilwl.dlCilMl|  .%  IT  mm  A  Mi; 

a//  C  is  Hot. 

7.  A  hnot^mimBkiMfifaa  B  it  tut,  turn  O  it  naif  ,'.if  aiA.it  Mt^trnt 

V  is  llllt. 

&  ^        A  is  »oi,  ati  Bi$  not;  if  some  B  u  not,  aii  Git  not;  .'.  \f  tome  A  is  nol^ 
all  C  »  noi. 

9.  ^«0M  Ail  Mi;aaMB(f  not;  (^oB  B  ii  m(» off  Cii  Ml;  .*.  (ftomAit  ntt, 
aSCitiuL 

^a.^attAitmt,4a^BUmltfiftm»B^$9tt,9tmQUm^i  ,%ifi&AiMmi, 
mmmG  it  mI> 

U.  ^WM  Am  Ml, MMeBii  Ml;  (TeBBftMl^MMeCli  Mir /.^mmAIi Mi; 

sotne  C  /<  no#. 

13,  Iff  tonus  k  IS  not,  aU  BitmLf  if  aomBitmat,mmQitnati  .\  if  mmt  A  it  wtl^ 
tomQit  mau 
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IX. 

&0R1TE8. 
(See  pu  874.) 
(Widieak  onler.) 

AH  Ipgiciaas  lucn  owMM  tlw  Sorites  of  Second  aadThinl  Fgures. 

In  Sorites  of  die  Seoond  or  Tlurd  Flgares,  OTery  term  Ibnns  a  sjrlloj^Di 
tridi  every  other,  timmgh  the  one  middle  term.  In  Soritce  of  the  First  Figure, 
every  Second  term  at  most  fonns  *  sjUogiam  with  every  other,  through  its 

relative  middle  term. 

No  subordination  in  Sorites  of  Second  or  lUrd  Figure,  ergo  no  one  doml- 
nsnt  conclomon. 

Alias  ^  In  Fint  FSgnre,  Aere  being  a  subordination  of  notibiis,  there  maj 
be  a  Sorites  with  different  middles  (all,  however,  in  a  common  dependency). 

In  Second  and  Third  Figures,  there  being  no  Subordination  of  terms,  the  onlj 
Sorites  competent  h  tliat  by  repetition  of  the  same  middle.  In  First  Fifnire 
there  is  a  new  nii'ldle  term  for  every  new  progress  of"  tlie  Sorites;  in  Second 
and  Third,  only  one  middle  term  for  any  number  of  extremes. 

In  First  Figure,  a  Syllogism  only  between  every  second  tenn  of  the  Sorites, 
(he  bteimediate  term  constitntn^  die  middle  term.  In  liie  odien,  every  two 
proporidons  of  the  common  middle  term  form  a  syllc^sra. 

Alias — There  being  no  snbordinatioa  in  Seoond  and  Third  Figures  between 
die  extremes,  there,  eonseqnently,  are  — 

1**,  No  relations  between  extremes,  except  through  the  middle  term. 

S^,  There  is  only  one  possible  middle  term ;  any  uuml>i>r  ut'  others. 

8^,  Every  two  of  the  terms,  with  the  middle  tarm,  may  form  a  syllogism. 

4*,  IJo  order. 

Beturc  conclurlint];  tliis  subject,  I  would  correct  and  amplify  the  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  Sorites.^ 

1*,  I  weald  state  that,  by  the  quantification  of  die  Predicate  (of  wUch  we 
are  hereafter  to  treat,  in  reference  to  reasoning  in  general),  there  are  two 
hinds  of  Sorites;  the  one  descending  from  whole  to  part,  —  or  ascending  from 
part  to  whde ;  the  other  proceeding  from  whole  to  whole :  of  wliich  last  it  is 
now  alone  requisite  to  speak.  It  is  manifest,  that  if  we  can  find  two  notions 
wholly  erji!;t!  to  a  thinl  notion,  these  notions  will  be  wholly  etjual  to  each  other. 
Thus,  if  ail  trilateral  figure  be  identical  wiiii  all  triangular  figure,  and  all  tri> 
aagnlar  fignie  widi  all  figure  the  snm  of  whose  internal  an|^  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  then  all  figure,  die  snm  of  whose  internal  an^es  b  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  and  aD  trilateral  figure,  will  also  be  identical,  reciprocating,  or 
ahscdntely  convertible.  We  have  thus  a  simple  syllogbm  of  absolute  equation* 
On  the  fame  principle,  if  A  and  B,  B  and  C,  C  and  D,  are  ab?olntely  cqni^tk- 
lent,  so  also  will  be  A  and  X).   We  may  thus,  in  like  manner,  it  is  evident. 
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have  a  Soritet  «f  abiQitito  Miaivakiits.  It  U  bo^  indeed,  rerr  etqr  ilwijr*  to 

find  four  or  more  terms  or  notions  thus  sunply  convertible.  In  geometry,  vre 
may  earn'  out  the  concrete  sylln'j:i<im  just  stated,  by  adding  tlio  thn»e  fol!()\vinf» 
propo>itioti.s  :  — All  fi^tre,  th*;  .'<um  of  whose  internal  aui^Un  is  equal  to  fuo  riyht 
angks,  in  aU  Jigure  which  can  be  bisected  through  only  one  angle  ;  — AU  Jignre 
nMdi  can  5c  hkgctti  Hwmi^  on%p  mm  angle,  is  all  Jigwt  wlUdI,  Nwetetf  Iftreugdk 
on  an^  omf  •  liltk,  pctwt  taw  tm^;  and  AUJigutt  wl&A,  Au*  MuMttd; 
gioa  two  tnan^Mt  is  all  figure  tchich,  bisected  through  two  sides,  ^bfSS  « tmgk 
and  a  quadrangle ;  and  so  forth.  In  theology,  perhaps,  however,  these  series  are 
more  frequently  to  be  found  than  in  the  otlier  scienreH.  The  following  tw.-lv.^ 
t'ljuivalfiit  I'onrppts  constitute  at  once  a  goiMl  »  x;iiiiplL'  of  sueh  a  Soriu-,  anil 
at  tliti  bamo  timu  exhibit  a  compendious  view  of  the  whole  CalviiiL>iic  ductriue. 
These  are,—!.  Sketed;  %  Jiedeeaud;  S.  CaUsi;  4.  Chueed  wUk  true  rq^eiO- 
mee;  5.  WUk  true  faiA;  6.  WiA  true  personal  assutanoei  T,  Pardoned ;  ft. 
Justified;  9.  Sanctified;  10.  Endotced  with  perseverance;  11.  Sasedi  12*  (Hofified* 
This  series  could  indeed  be  juiiplifif*! ;  but  I  have  purposely  restricted  it  to 
twelve.  JCow,  as  AU  thf  cU  ct  art  ail  the  ruli  cmed,  all  the  redetmed  all  tfn  enlhd^ 
aU  the  called  all  the  [trulij']  pi  nitenly  all  the  [trulgj  ji'  uihrd  all  the  i>'  ik^ 

ing^  aUtJie  [trxdy^  believing  all  the  [/rii/v]  assured,  ail  tkv  [iruly'^  uMWcd  all  the 
jpardoned,  oil  like  pardon^  aU  the  jti^iijud,  all  the  justified  all  Ae  sanctified,  aU 
the  sanctified  off  the  persewrant,  aU  ike  persevermt  alL  the  saved^  ail  tike  saved 
all  the  glorified,  all  the  glorified  all  the  blest  wiih  life  eternal;  it  follows,  of  neces- 
sity, that  all  the  blest  with  life  eternal  are  all  the  elecL  To  turn  thb  aQIrmatiTe 
into  a  negative  Sorites,  wo  have  only  to  say,  either  at  the  bcginninj»,  —  None 
of  the  reprobate  are  iiinj  of  ih,  i  If  (7,  Tiiul,  consequently,  iuler,  at  the  end,  that 
none  of  the  blessed  wiik  eiemul  lift  art  amj  of  Un,  i  tpiobait ;  or,  at  the  end,  — 
None  of  Ae  Ueti  etemol  V\fe  ars  aui^  </  the  punished,  and,  consctiuuntly, 
inftr  UttA  none      the  punisAed  are  an$  ef  0^  Feibape  tin  beat 

formula  for  this  kind  of  Saritee  is  to  be  foaiid  in  the  letter*  a,  b,  c  Hue  wQL 
afibrd  us  a  Sorites  of  six  terms,  viz.,  a,  b,  c — a,  b— b,  a,  c — b,  c,  a— c,  a,  b — c, 
b,  a, — which  are  all  Tirtiiall}  iil('ntical  in  their  contents.  If  there  be  required 
a  fonnnla  for  a  longer  Sorites,  we  may  take  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  which  will 
alioi-d  us  twenty-four  terms.  Perhaps  the  best  formula  for  a  descending  or 
aaraidlng  Soiitoe  1^  ^  example,  a,  b,  c,  d,  c,  f— a,  b,  c,  d,  c,^a,  b,  c,  d,— a, 
b,c»— afbr-a. 

X.  —  GoacnumsNsivB  bojutss — rxogBBMiva  axix  BfiMtiiaim 
E  D  C  B  A 


Bucephnlae^Nw     ^Hon>o :  —      ,  QuAdmpedj         ^Airimil'sw  SidMtaQce 
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X. 

8TLL0GI8M. 

L— Its  EKOCxcEJfBXi — AMAttno  axo  St^tketic  —  Ososb  or  Fbexisb*. 

(8m  p.  SSI.) 

fa)  BWOtfMVBMMWT  OF  BTLLOOlOt 

(Nov.  1848.)  —  There  are  two  orders  of  rnonneins^  the  SjllogisDi.  both 
ntturalf  aod  the  neglect  <^  these,  added  to  the  not  taiuug  into  account  the 
Frobkm,  or  Qiwilkn,  liat  been  the  ground  wlqr  die  doetrine  of  syllogiai  Im 
beoD  attaeked  M  ioTOlting  a  j»i(M0  jw^M^  or  at  Tkm, 
Buffier  cites  the  definition  the  art  of  confessing  in  ike  ccndv$ion  wAat  ha»  htm 
already  avowed  in  the  premises}    This  objection  has  new  been  pat  down. 

The  foundation  of  all  syllogism  is  the  Problem.  Bat  ttM  BMJ  be  aacwered 
either  Analytically  or  Synthetically. 

I.  Analiftmdiif  (which  has  been  wholly  overlooked)  thus, —  Problem  or* 
qti«itain,A  r  C?  Aawfar, F  &  C ; T  *  M» ami M  jt  C.  TUtfi  Aa 
reanning  of  Deptk  More  explicitly Doea  FetMlamtndC?  Teomgmi 
in  if  C ;  fmr  F  eontmu  m  A  Mt  Oftd  M  contam$  mitC.  But  it  is  wholly  indi^ 
ferent  whether  we  cast  it  in  the  reasoning  of  Breadth.  For  example  :  —  Dtiet 
C  O'li'doi  uiufir  if  r?   C  cotUaini  tindtr  U]L\JbrO  conkAu  vnderitM,(md 

M  conlaitu  umli  r  i(  T.* 

Here  all  is  natural ;  and  there  is  no  hitch,  no  transition,  in  the  onler  of  pro- 
groMlve  ttatemeat  The  whole  reaaoomg  famm  an  organic  unity ;  all  the  paHi 
of  it  being  preeeal  to  the  mind  at  oaee,  then  ieaobelbra  and  no  after.  Bolife 
it  the  condition  of  a  Terbel  eooaaoeoent,  that  one  pait  dioald  plaeeda  and 
follow  iinothcr.  Here,  arconllnuly,  tlic  proposition  in  wlii(  h  the  leaioning  is 
abmlved  or  reaiiaed,  and  which,  &om  the  ordiaary  mode  of  enonneemeat,  hM 

1  Sttxmtti  Logique,  Art  lii.  { 12S.    Ed.  {that  gocti  mm  $o  think),  lastly  tbe  mnjor  (that 

tPMe,  to  alattwto  Dkajitai(JH«'th  th$  pnmmfmiiUi  ff  dMm  mmanff  Ughm 

rrrerrc^  the  common  order  of  frllnpium,  authoriltf).    Platonis  Oprrn,  lit-kkpr.  ix.  p.  74. 

placing  the  condiuiou  first  {thai  he  ihiitia  Cf.  MelkDChthuii,  Diolffdea,  L.  Ut.,  J)«  Fig- 

IkmtB  nmi  wwi  a^ttiAn^thwiifce  i^BOr  ■MribiM,puW,id.mi. 
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been  styled  tlic  Conclwtkm^m  ibitad  ftnt;  aad  the  grounds  or  reasons  on  wUeh 
h  rests,  which,  from  the  same  circtiinstance,  have  been  called  the  Premif^  or 
Antecedent,  are  stated  last  This  order  is  Analytic.  We  priM  ced  I'roin  the 
effect  to  the  cause, — from  the  prindpiatum  to  the  priucipia.  Aud  it  is  evident 
lliaft  lUs  nifty  be  done  indiftratlj  eitiier  b  "Dvfik  or  Bntdtk;  llie  only  dil^ 
ftrmee  being  tiuit  in  tlie  ooontar  qnanlitiw  die  gromdi  or  pfeniiet  natanUj 
*^t-flfp  tbeir  <jisiest.  ^ 

II.  ^wAakttMjft — llie  only  order  contemplated  by  ibe  lo^cians  as  nalanl» 
but  on  erroneous  <!Tounds.  On  the  contrary,  if  one  onler  is  to  be  accounted 
natural  at  the  expense  of  the  otheri  it  i«  not  that  whicb  has  thus  been  ejudii- 
sively  consider^  For— 

l%I(iBiiia  of  bilebfli.  Thei«  !■  one  greafc  bbch  in  tbe  wptntioii  of  tbe 
eoDclnaion  fixooi die qaeidoaj  duM|^  ^  letter ie merety the fimner  propoii' 
den  in  en  eMerdfe,  initeed  of  en  intenmgedve,  Ibnn.  Hmm  ie  ebe  et  leeH 
one  subordinate  hitcb  in  dM  efolntion  of  the  reasoning.  • 

2%  Tlie  exclusive  consideration  of  tliis*  form  has  been  the  cau«?c  or  tbe  ooeip 
non  of  much,  miscoaception,  idle  disputation*  and  groundless  objection. 

(On  die  two  Mediods;  tnmnltnery  obeenredoiiB,  to  be  better  amu^^  end 
oorreoted.) 

1**,  In  tbe  first  or  analytic  order,  what  is  principal  in  reality  and  m  inteveit 
is  placed  first,  theft  if,  the  Answer  or  Aaertion,  celled  on  the  other  order  die 

Conclmion. 

In  this  order  all  is  natural ;  there  is  no  hitch,  no  ealtos,  no  abrupt  tranai-' 
don;  ell  aUdee  amoothly  fiom  firrt  to  hit 

e)  The  queedon  liidee  into  its  ensweri  intBROgedon  demeads  end  leedvee 
■■ertioni 

b)  Assertion  requires  a  reason,  and  prepares  us  to  expect  it;  and  this  b 
priven  immediately  in  iriiet|frain  the  other  0Edar,hes  been  celled  the  Atttaoedat 

or  Premises. 

*  c)  Then  the  first  term,  either  in  Breadth  or  Depth,  b  taken  first  in  the 
ground  or  reason,  and  compared  with  M;  then  M  is  comp^d  with  the  otherv 
Ae  in  Breedth:— CMNloiA  ivuto* d  C «oii<a>lM  F ; C eoNtoMe 
mder  it  U^amtyieimlamt  under  UT,   In  Depdi  — AMtreonOriit  mfi  C? 

r  contains  in  it  C  \  for  F  contain*  wft  IC,  mtd  H  MNlnnw  In    C   This  b  the 

first  Figure.    Second  Figure,  using  common  language :  —  /<  F  C  ?    F  C 
(and  C  i<  T)  :  fir  T  and  Care  both  the  Mime  M.    Ilure  the  two  extremes  taken 
together  are  compared  ^vith  M.    In  the  third  Figure  M  b  compared  with  both 
extremes— /«F  C?   F  w  C  (cmtf  M  m  F) ; /or  (A«  same  M  is       F  am/ C 
In  diia  order  there  ie  nodiing  pleooaido,  nothing  eatieipeted. 
4«  Kodiiigb^ged. 

0^,  In  tUi  method  the  proeeask  simple.  Thought  is  one ;  bnt  to  be  enounced 
it  must  be  analysed  into  n  meay.   Hue  order  gtvee  diet  neeewety  enelyaifli 

end  nothing!  more. 

6*,  In  ihti»  order,  when  a^rtivc,  answer  \&  limited  by  question  ;  good  reason 
why,  in  Second  and  Third  Figures,  one  answer  should  be  given. 

7^  XUs  order  is  the  one  genendly  used  by  the  metheinedfieni  (See  Twee- 
ten,  Logatt  mtbttonden  Jno^  f  117,  p.  IM,  end  belm,  p.  <M.  Flm 
ilio). 
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S^,  IT  Ibe  QtHHitam  lie  ftaM  M  it  Odgk  to  be,  Ilub  Older  ftOowa  «f  ooane; 
and  the  neglect  of  the  qiiwiiUiin  hee  Mowed  flon  the  prevelenoe  of  Ihe  odwr. 

If  the  qusaitum  be  stated  in  using  the  common  form,  we  must  almost  of  course 
interpolate  a  yes  or  a  no  before  proceeiling  to  the  prfmbes  in  flie  mimnon 
method ;  and  ia  that  case,  the  coodusioo  i»  onl^  a  superfluous  recapitulation. 

In  the  Synthetic,  or  0000100  order,  all  b  oontrtiy.  (The  nanibeie  eep> 
leqpond*) 

1*^,  lu  this  order,  what  is  first  in  reolily  Mid  interest,  and  in  and  for  the  teke 
of  which  the  whole  reasoning  exists,  comes  last ;  till  the  conclusion  is  giten  IPO 

know  not  (at  least  \vc  oufjht  nnt  to  know)  how  the  question  is  answered. 

2°,  In  thia  onler  all  is  unnatural  and  contorted  by  hit<'hes  and  abrupt  transi- 
tions. Tliere  is  no  connection  between  the  quedlion  and  what  pi-epares  the 
aaeiier, — the  prenuie.  (Show  in  deteiL) 

afattadjr  know  the  ctmcltunoo.  Thisi  Indeed,  in  books  cf  hogte,  m  Tiilmllj 
admitted,  —  the  conclusion  being  commonly  expressed  by  n  Aert/ore,  etc.  An- 
cient doi  trine  of  Enthymeme  (Ulpian,  etc.),  unknown  to  onr  modern  I'M'i'  ians; 
among  their  other  blunders  on  the  Euthymome.  On  the  common  doctrine, 
Lo^  —  Syllogistic  —  is  too  truly  defined  the  art  of  confessing  in  the  conclunoQ 
what  bad  been  already  avowed  in  the  premises, 

4%  On  tbb  Older  the  objeedoii  of  petUio  principn  atanda  hidieTto  unraftited,  if 
not  nnrefhtable,  agiunat  hopo^ 

5**,  In  this  order  the  process  is  complex,  ^le  ample  thought  is  first  mentally 
analyzcil.  if  It  prt^^'erl.  as  it  ought,  from  the  fina?5itum;  btit  this  anal_vsl<  is  not 
expres^Mid.  Tlson  th<>  elements  an;  recomposed,  and  this  reconi  posit  ion  aflTords 
the  synthetic  announcement  of  the  syllogism,  —  the  syllogii^m  being  thus  the 
Miperfluous  regress  of  a  foregone  analysis.  Aristotle's  analytic  is  thus  truly 
s  lynthetie;  it  overtly  reooiistnwta  Ibe  eiementa  whidi  had  been  attained  bgr  a 
oovert  anal7«ai*  ^ 

6°,  In  method,  die  problem  hanging  loo^se  from  the  syllo^sm,  and,  in 
fact,  being  usually  nefrleeted,  it  floes  not  dctcrmino  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Pi^ires  one  of  the  two  alternative  conclusions  which,  f  r  fnrif  siiUwjimi^  arc 
coni|)etent  in  them.  The  premises  only  being,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  of 
the  conclusions  should  be  drawn  to  the  preference  of  the  other.  Menu  Coun- 
tnp^iraetiee  tMk  and  new.  The  lo^cians  ought  not,  liowevery  to  liave  %Bored 
Ihia  dooble  concliuioo. 

7*,  See  oorraqtonding  number. 

8*,  See  eoffeipaoding  nmnber.' 


1  (Stewart ( EUmenU,  toI.  ti  eb.  8.  {  3,  Wmkt, 
Tol.  iii.  p  202.  *t  alibi)  makes  this  ob(j«e1ion. 
Refaletl  by  GalluppI,  Lex.  dt  I^fica  •  4t  MlUh 
/isicn,  Lrz.  i.  p.  242,  tl  teq.l 

i  (Arlftotle's  Aiialyttfs  are  !n  ^'BtJwtle  or- 
eer,  Utoy  iirocwd  A'om  the  tiiiiple  to  tba 
Mnpoand;  tlw  tlaawntii  they  eoBimenm 
with  are  giiined  by  •  foregone  analyMs),  which 
knot  expresMd.  They  are  aa  tynthctlo  aa  a 


meaning  of  tlM  terra  la  the  doctrine  ahowlBg 
how  to  analyse  or  reduce  reasooinga  to  ayl* 
logisiiiii  sylH>gisiiu  to  figure;  (igure  to  mood; 
leeood  lUMl  third  figure*  to  flret ;  •yllogicma 
to  propoaitiona  and  term*;  propoaltlona  to 
tarau;  for  of  all  tiMM  MMdjrals  it  caid.  See 
Used  Omanom,  Am.  Mar,  J  «a.  S,  81,  tt,  1^ 
46,  ip.  U8,Ut,      STB,  Sn^  I80.| 
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Axlidodo  plsBQfe  fkt  niiddlfl  tmn  lb  tho  flnt  Figun  botwooii  iIhi  niliciimn, 

and  die  major  extreme  first ;  — ^  in  the  second  Figaie  before  tTie  extremeg,  and 
the  major  oxf retiio  jm-ki  to  ft ;  — in  the  third  figure,  after  tbe  extremes,  and 
Ibe  minor  extreme  next  to  it. 

In  his  mode  of  enou&cement  this  relative  order  is  naturally  kept;  for  he 
expraM'tlie  livefioifce  Ant  tad  the  suhject  last,  tkm :  A  k  in  all  B,  or  A  is 
pttikated  oftdl  B|  iiiafeead  of  aaying  ilff  fi  {p  A. 

Bttfe  ivhea  logleianf  cMie  to  enooiMw  prapoeiliont  and  ayflegj^niB  in  conlbni^ 
hy  to  common  language,  dlw  ioltject  being  ueaiilf  irat,  they  had  one  or  odier 
of  two  difru  ulties  to  cneonntcr.  and  ^^nbmit  they  mtist  to  eltlier ;  for  they  mu?!t 
cither  displace  the  middle  term  from  its  intermediate  position  in  the  fii>t  Figure, 
to  &ay  nothing  of  reversing  its  order  in  the  ^eond  and  third;  or,  if  tliey  kept 
it  in  an  intermediate  position  in  the  first  Figure  (in  the  second  and  third  the 
ArfaMrtdie  otder  eonld  fiot  be  kept),  h  beluxMvd  Aem  to  oioaaea  llie  anuiar 
pteawte  fink 

Andiliie  ahnnalfve  adoallj  determined  two  opposite  proeedure.s,>-aiBC* 

ferenee  whieh,  thoiig^h  generally  distinjrnishing;  tlie  lojricians  of  different  ages 
and  countries  into  two  ffreat  classes,  haa  tx-en  wholly  overlooked.  All,  it  must 
be  boriie  in  miiid^  reigard  the  syllogism  in  Figure  exclusively,  and  as  figured 
only  in  Extension. 

Tlw  ftfOMr  diftoii^f  a«d  ili  amldanae  datefaiiaed  tiia  oldar  ordar  ef 
enoancenient,  that  is,  conatiained  logiciaiis  to  ataia     aahiar  praniee  lint  !b 
tiie  first  Figure ;  and,  to  avoid  the  discrepancy ,  they  of  eoone  did  the 
uniformity  in  tlie  second  and  third.    Such  is  the  order. 

The  latter  diiiiculty  and  its  avoidance  determined  the  more  modem  order  of 
enouncemcnt,  that  is,  constrained  lopeian««  to  snrrend<^r  the  position  of  the 
middle  term  middle,  in  folio  wing  the  order  ot  tiic  major  premise  lin»t  iu  all 
the  Figures. 

Philoponus  on  the  First  Hook  of  the  Prior  Analytic?,  e.  iv.  §  4  (Pacian 
Division),  f.  xx.  ed.  Trincavclli.  — "■  This dt fin itton  appears  to  l>e  of  the  extremes 
and  of  the  middle  term;  but  is  not.  It  behooves,  in  addition,  to  interpolate  in 
tbou|^t  aa  ^md^i*  and  tihoa  nill  il  ha  r^^y  enonnoadf  aa  if  ha  had  aaid:<^ 
Ae  eafremef  are  (olA  lAat  tohieh  is  ontg  in  oaotiber,  and  Aot  In  tnftieA  ondCler 
mljf  &i  For  if  A  is  [pretfioatodj  of  all  B,  and  B  \»  [predicated]  of  all  C,  it 
necessary  that  A  should  bo  predicated  of  all  C.  This  is  the  first  t^y llo;:i8tic 
mood.  Two  universal  afiirmatives,  inferring  a  universal  conclusion.  For  if 
B  is  in  all  C,  eon«eqHently  C  i?  a  part  of  B ;  but  a«Tnin  H  is  a  ])art  of  A :  con- 
sequently, A  iii  iu  all  C,  iuoi^much  ai>  C  is  a  part  of  B.  But  what  u  here  said 
will  appear  ■aaa  elaarly  firem  *  eancwto  eBan|)le-<«  AAahmee  ^  off  wmmtis 
ontMot  of  M  man}  (there  foUom)  aiAifanee  of  aR  man.  And  baehiratdt 
(MuttXir),  jI/Z  man  animal;  all  (mhial  mih$UmC€ ;  oR  mm  (ker^finre  sultsiance. 
In  re^rd  to  this  figure,  ik  is  plain  how  we  ought  to  take  the  terms  of  the  first 
mood.  The  first  [major]  is  most  generic;  the  w»eond  [middle]  is  a  subal- 
tern Lrt'iiiis;  and  the  third  [minor]  is  a  species  more  special  than  the  middle. 
But  a  conclusion  is  here  always  necessary.  Thus,  tiulluwing  the  syutitetic 
otdar,  thai  ill  if  malax fiton  tiia  mtijiftt  tam,  witHaaat  begins,  begimiing  alto 
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tte  Gonclu^on.   Substanct  tfA  mimai  (mbatance  fteadi  ftnt)  {  ontMol  ^  off 

man  ;  (finally  the  coneluaion  commences  m^tidfttmee)  sxtbftanre  of  all  man. 
But  if  [on  the  analytic  order]  wc  (k  part  from  the  minor  term,  as  from  man,  m 
this  cme  the  ooncluiuon  will,  in  like  ntanner,  begin  therewith:  Ail  man  atUmalj 
ail  aniinitl  sui*M(i>icf  :  nil  man  substance," 

Thi*  it  the  Onlv  plulojiophic  view  of  the  matter.  Hk  syllogisms  really  enfto 
tytie  (  « in  Depdi).  ^ 

and  ^^fitddfe  ambigaouB.  Better, — order  of  BinradiA  and  B^pO.^ 


1  (Instances and  authorities  for  the  cnotincc- 
mteoX  of  Sjrliogitm,  with  tlw  Jliuor  Tremlae 

GTfds:  —  Grf pory  of  Nys.-'u,  Optra,  t,  ii.  p. 
812,  in  hi*  12  (not  10)  Syllogisms  ajCKiust  Maa- 
tafcaaiM,  irarki.  TAcm  vary  corrupt.  Jo«ii. 

iji't  I>:i iiia>MUUS  ( Z>ia/rctica,  C.  Gl.  O^i  'a.  od. 
LequivD,  i'arls,  1712, 1. 1.  J>p.  6&. m)  gives  two 
fljrlloghnM,  OM  wltb  nfDor  irat  AlataoM, 

Ik  Don.  P!<ti.  L.  i.  cc,  0  and  G.  Aristotle 
often  places  minor  first.  See  Zat»arclla,0!prni 
Logitt^  D*  Qimrut  Flgw,  p.  tU.  ▼alUaa, 
Lni;ira,  t.  ii ,  pp.  72,  76.  Aristotle  and  Alex- 
ander not  f^gtttaur  to  atatiBf  a^|or  pni|MMi> 
Hon*.  See  In  FInt  Flfime,  As.  fl».  i  «.  ^ 

AriMolle  used  the  "  wAnU  uiily  of  the  predi* 
MiOk   8««  Zatarvlla,  Tbbukf^  In  Ah.  Prior,  p. 

(Bntawaboire,  p.  MS.)  BoHbiu*,  Opera^ 
pp.  602.  583.  Aristuilf,  A»  Pr.  i.  c.  l.«u&7f/i«-, 
«blAl«t«nd«r,fL»a.  rbUoptiiuia»  £.  IT  a.  r.  U 
Ik  Alexander  Aph.  Jh  An.  n>.  1.  C  9  a,  15  b. 
Pbilopoiius,  7w  An  Pr.  1.  ll.  11  b,  20  a,  ejcplains 
tke  praetiee  of  Greek  Teripatetics  in  thie 
matter.  See  alio  C 17 a,  18  a;  aud  11, 21  a 
—  these  in  i  Kirf  —  in  ii.  Fi;;  23  b.  The  same 
i»  J^^fowa,  i.  o.  1,  f.  'L  Ttiemistins,  /n  An. 
Ital.  U.  0.  4.  Abouymus,  Dt  Sy^U)fUm»,  t. 
43  a.  Ciri'L-orius  \w[>ouy\iW<', Cotn/imd.  PJtil- 
Mophia  SsfHUtgma^  JU  T-  CO.  1,  6,  pp.  68,  70. 
Qeorgi»  Diaconna  Pnehynwlna,  J^.  Log. 
tit.  iv.  CO.  1—4.  Scxfiis  Emplricus,  Pyrrk.  Hy- 
rotfp^^  "L.  ii.  cc.  13, 14,  pp.  103, 110.  Clemeaa 
AJesc  Aram.  Li.  rllL  Opnm,  p.  TM  (ed.  SyU 
bnrgil)  nieiiimiiinfi,  E/yltutrtr  Lo^im^  c.  31.  p. 
SlSu  (iregurius  Trapezontins,  JJialtetita^  JOe 
ant,  p,  to,  "Prima  (Flgnta)  eat  In  qna 
TiU'tliux  terminus  sutfllcitur  in  mnjorc,  et  in 
minore  praedintor:  ^lamru  eoHtraJta-iel  $oUiU 

sfjMMtr."  AGnwk,lMWNlatoltaly  Ibrtbe 

l^titi<!;  hut  reten  ham  to  llin  pmotiee  ef  hb 
oouutrymen. 
IniAu:  —  Cleero,  Jtt  JPIn.  UL      Iv.  18. 

Twr.  Dhp.  iii  7:  v.  15.  Djura  P*i/.  pp.  R«<o, 
908, 961, 1GS9,  ed.TerborKii.  Macnibiiis,0»wnH 
p.iai,Zennfl.  Seneoa,  ijpiii.  85,  p.  MB.  Apn> 

leius,  De  Habit.  D^r!.  Ptnt.  L.  ill  ji  ed. 
iBlmenbont.  Isidoms  In  Gotkq/r.  Auctontt  P* 


Cif-neT.  1660,  gives  alternative,  but  in  Pfalm 
xxxi.  V.  lS,giTes  a  syllogism  with  minor  first. 
MarHanna  Capclla,  De  Stpum  JtrHbm  lihemlU 
iuj,  allows  boili  forms  lor  llrst  Fij;uri.';  (gener- 
ally makes  tbe  minor  first  (see  below,  p.  640). 
JB«allitaM(oii|go  mallKT.  0)tsra,^CM«i«sf. 

Obizittals. 

3foikaHMMAnM:  —  Averroea  (enoanoing  at 
we)  In  an  tte  F^rea,  taae  minor  ftni  (Saa 

below,  p.  640  ) 

Jtm :  —  UabbI  siweoo  Itral/  Mainonides] 
(in  Hebrew),  Lo«<'ea,  per  8.  Xvnatennn,  ee.  6, 
7,  Baxil.  ir.27. 

Modem  autkipatioas  of  tbe  doctrine  that 
tba  Minor  Premhe  alionld  praeede  the  H%)or, 
Valla,  DtaUctira,  f  C/>  b,  tic.  Oufra,  jiji  788, 
736.  Joannes  Neomagu*,  tn  Trnpeamuiwrn,  L 
88  b.  (only  nddoesa  examples).  Caramnel, 

Jinr.  ft  Rralis  PhiUi.toi'hia,  Lucira.  Di."^.  fx,  XtI. 

Aquinas,  Opuu,  47.  (Camerarius,  Dup-  PKU. 
P.  I.  qu.  13,  p.  IIT.)  AMadlua,  Smeyetopadia, 
p.  437.  Cti-sendi,  0/fra,  ii.  p.  413;  1.  p.  107. 
Camerariua,  J)up.  Fkii.  P.  L  qa.  18,  p.  117. 
leAoRa,  Olxra  0.  Fan.  I.  p.  8M,  lKs*««.  d» 

All'  Cmnbinnloria  (l*T)t")|,  cd.  t)llteli,-,  \\  ho  re- 

liurs  to  Ram  in,  Gaaseadi,  Aiciuouw,  etc.  CC 
Hnmum*  EtmuM^tt.  It.  {  8,  p.  464,  ed.  Itaspe; 
and  I.t)Cki-V.<  E>}av,  ih'ni.  Ittillier.  Lv^iqur,  \ 
68.  Cvearios,  JDiaUttiea,  Tract  r.  De  £^ 
at.p.iee(ltreted.188VL    J.  O.  S.  JIRMNr  Da. 

leetaVtrUiis,  etc., see  EiU^ch,  SysUma  Lo^irum, 

i  6i7»  p.  636.  Cbaavin,  Lexiem  PkUofopkiaanf 
9.  FKfVM.  Sobtait  Ainpniafia,  e.  Iv.,  praflxaa 

the  minor  (nee  Ilallam,  Lit.of  "Etropt^yo^.  iii. 
c  3,  p.  809,  ed.  1838).  Lambert,  Ntuts  Or^an  on, 
L  ta8»  f  nt.  Baalimano,  Lag^,  i  l&i.  ])p.  202, 

Hollmaiiti,  Loj;Ua,  J  454.    F.-ser,  Lot:ik, 

|l(l7,pwS10.  Kni«,  Loftifc,  I  U4, p. 408.  Ben- 
eke,  Sj^itm  4tr  Zs«^,e.  V.  pi.no  statf .  8tap> 
nlenais,  in  .Ser>reBut'»  M^tod  to  Seienee,  p.  127. 
Faoeiolatl  (though  beam  himself),  Rudimmf 
Itgitm,  p.  88,  P.  lU.  e.  8,  note  4,  wbert  Bae> 

Ihius,  S  vi  IT  Einpiricus,  Alcinous,  elo.  Ch. 
Mayne,  Euay  on  Natwral  iWiom,  p.  128  ot  mg> 
Lamjr,  Atla  MwC,  ITN,  p.  8T. 

TVho  have  erre<l  in  thi.s  sulij.  <  '  —  :n  ik 
oar  order  of  eaonciation  the  natural  and 
ami,    Tlffi%  CVniwa  fM.  (^fm,  t  i  f. 
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IL<»Fx«inuL-^Uan«inutt  iun>  Iteinn  8w.Moiiif. 

(iMQ  r«j  GOirnujr  jjTD  comfamsonof  the  VAMiomEOM  e^fcaitdL  ntiomm 
— jMfmvjnnr  or  Ftmmm  jooamxtAL. 

A.)  Cfn^^/urerfS'y/oi^wi— -Oneform  ofsyllotrl^in:  for  here  Awe  is  fdioHrflid, 

1°,  The  difference  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  for  (he  term?  are  hot^i  Subject  or 
both  Pn  liicato,  and  may  be  eitlu  r  indifferently  ;  2°,  All  order  ol  the  terras,  for 
the's(;  may  be  enounf-ed  from  fir>i  oi  second  indiffcreutly ;  3*,  All  difference  of 
Diajor  or  minor  tei  m  of  proposition,  all  duplicity  of  syllogism ;  4",  All  difference 
of  direct  end  indirect  ooodittiaa. 

^ni  Figure.  —  Here  the  two  form.^  of  synopam  arc  possible,  each  with  its 
major  and  minor  terms,  each  with  its  direct  or  immediate,  its  indirect  or 
mediate,  concbi'ston.  These  two  varions  forms  of  syllorflHtm  arc  e««;cntially  one 
and  the  same,  differing  mily  accidentally  in  thf  order  of  unuuucemeut,  iuaiunuch 
as  they  severally  depart  from  one  or  from  the  other  of  the  counter,  but  correl- 
atiTe,  quantidei  of  Depth  and  Breadth,  aa  ttoa.  the  containing  vliole.  Bnt,  in 
fitet,  we  maj  enonnoe  each  order  of  qrOopmi  [in]  either  qoantitj,  the  one  ia 
the  more  natural  

Second  and  Tldrd  Figures.  —  In  each  of  tlit  se  fi;,'ures  there  are  pcmible  the 
two  varieties  of  syllogism;  but  not,  as  in  tho  first  figure,  arc  these  different 
fijrms  variable  by  a  counter  quantity,  jiiul  with  a  determinate  mnjor  and  minor 
term;  lor  in  each  the  extremes  and  the  middle  term  (there  op{KKjed)  are 
neceaaaiily  in  the  lanie  qnantity,  being  either  always  Subject  or  always  Predi- 
cate in  the  jogation.  They  diffinr  only  ae  the  one  extreme,  or  the  other  (what 
is  indifferent),  is  arbitrarily  made  the  Snl^ect  or  Predicate  in  the  conclusion. 
Indirect  or  Mediate  conclusions  in  theee  figures  are  impossible  ;  for  the  indirect 
or  mediate  conclusion  of  the  one  sylloi^im  is  in  fiM^t  the  direct  concLnsion  of  the 

other. 

Thus  diflerence  of  FIjj'ii'*^  acLukiital. 

If  rule  true,  it  will  follow  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  — 
1°,  The  middle  one  or  any  other  of  the  tliree  terni«t  be,  in  any  proposition, 
subject  or  predicate,  if  only  either.    Ilcnce  Uitrerence  of  Fionirc  of  no  account 
in  varj'ing  the  syllogism.   Thus  (retaining  the  subordination  of  terms),  convert 
major  propontion  in  Extension  of  first  Figure,  and  yon  hnve  aeoond  Figure ; 


6M.  J.  G.  Vomius,  JKi  Mil.  Art.  Liberal.,  Lag. 
kn,  e.  vlii.  i  9.  J.  A.  Fabrtoliu,  Ad.  Sext. 
Emp.  103.  Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Logiea^  p. 
86    Wail 2.  In  Org.  Comm.,  pp.  880,  88«, 

Ttiat  Reasoning  in  ComprehcneiircQnantitjr 
most  natural.  Wolf,  Pkil.  Rat.  k  899,  p.  827. 
Reaiicli,  .*>'v>/'r"i  Lf>Ki''"'»u  S  6*"  Schnlzc, 
Logik,  \  77  of  old  (1817),  h  72  of  la«t  (1831) 
edition ,  ^  hoidfl  that  dictum  dt  omni,  etc., 
evolved  out  of  ii«M  iuMia,fbr  mtrr  «uhorflit»n- 
tion  sylloitiiiins.  Haluohiol^  in  Atta  Enid. 
1?28.  p.  470  Lainy(R.)  in  Atta  Erud.  1708,  p. 
67.  Oldlitfld,  i:.'>sr7y  en  K'osoii,  p.  24di  Vnlla, 
Diaitetien,  L.  iii.  0.  46.   Hotrbaner,  Annlytik 


Eniional  IfotioHS.  p.  1???  et  t'q  >fariotto,  Lo- 
giifut.  Part  ii ,  disc  lii.  p.  l«n.  ParU,  1678. 
Cbladcniui,  Pkil.  Dtf.  p.  18  (in  Wolf,  PhiL 
Rat.i  661).  Cohtillau,  M'rn.  r.-'!ni.  mOjt 
HallBm,  £.1/.  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p  809.  Tliora* 
son  ( W.),  Outlines  of  the  l/tws  of  Thought,  p, 
89.  In  ref^ff-iico  tn  the  above,  the  ttstlMHHi» 
ticians  ucnallj  l>egin  with  wliat  is  commonly 
called  the  Blinor  Prcmine  (a«  A  =  B,  B  »  C, 
therr/are  A  —  V);  and  fi^uentiy  they  state 
the  ronctnRionllrst(ls  A  a  B./arA  »  U,<ni<f 
M  =  II).  or,  etc.,  ceo  Wolf,  PkO.  Bat.  }  661, 
and  Twoti:!),  Loc  ll7,  p.lQ(|  tMA  Lutf 
bert,  Nimt  Org.  i.  i  226.] 
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MiiTCvt  miiior  pn^xMidotti  snd  ym  Ikvb  Huid  I^|ure  \  oftnvwt  both  jnmttMii 
mod  you  have  Ibnili  I1gai«b 
8**,  Whether  one  of  the  wiPWMM,  MM  0t  nUhnt  of  th^  premiMti  ttaad  fint 

or  fprond,  be.  in  ftu  t.  major  or  minor  term  of  a  propoihion ;  all  that  is  requirod 
IB,  t)sr\f  (he  terms  ami  their  quantities  should  remain  the  same,  and  that  ibey 
shouUi  always  bear  lo  each  other  a  relation  of  subject  and  predicate.  Thus,  if 
[in]  any  of  the  Figurei  Ae  nuyor  end  minor  tenne  and  prapoalkiiis  iater* 
cheage  rehta  of  •nhordinalioii;  when,  in  the  fint  Ilgoxe,  jna  convert  and 
trejo^*'***  U^l  ^        ^i^"^  FigBM  (fiinxdi?)t  yon  amply  trene- 

pme  the  pwiniMne 

Indifferent  (in  first  Figure)  which  premise  precedes  or  follows,    i  or  of  two 
one  not  before  the  other  in  uaturu.    But  not  indifferent  in  either  whole,  which 
tenn  ihoukl  be  8ubja:t  and  predicate  of  cowduaion.^ 
« 

vouaiM  ooMcumnw  ur  noon  Am  ram  jmnw 

My  doctrine  is  as  follows : 

In  the  Unjigured  Syllogism  there  is  no  contrast  of  terms,  the  notions  compared 
not  bdag  to  each  other  sebjeei  and  predicate ;  conaequeutly  the  condwion  i» 
here  neceaiarilj  one  and  only  one. 

In  the  Figured  Syllogism  we  mii^t  di^irnminate  the  Figures. 

In  the  First  Fi|ziire,  where  tlic  niiiMle  tenn  is  subject  of  the  one  extreme  nr\A 
predif  ate  of  the  other,  there  iji  of  eoiirse  a  determinate  major  extreme  and 
premise,  and  a  determinate  minor  extreme  and  premise ;' consequently,  aI:K>, 
one  proximate  or  direct,  and  one  remote  or  indirect,  conclusion,  —  the  latter 
by  a  cooTenion  of  the  fbnner. 

Isk  the  Second  and  Third  fignres  all  thte  is  revened.  In  Iheee  there  \m  no 
tniyor  and  minor  extreme  and  premise,  both  extremes  bang  e^er  anljects  or 
prcflifafes  of  the  middle;  consetiuently,  in  the  inference,  as  either  extreme 
may  be  indifferently  subject  or  predicate  of  the  otlvr.  there  are  two  indifferent 
coiicluisions,  that  i^  conclutuous  neither  which  is  more  direct  or  indirect  than 
the  other. 

This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  tfmt  of  Aristolle  and  die  logicians,  who  recognise 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Figorea  a  nu^or  and  minor  extreme  and  premise^ 
with  one  determinate  conclusion. 

The  wtu>le  question  with  regard  to  the  duplicity  or  simplicity  of  the  conclu- 
sion in  the  latter  fignres  depenf!-^  npon  the  distinetion  in  them  of  a  major  and  a 
minor  term;  and  it  must  be  pereuij)torily  decidecl  in  opposition  to  the  universal 
doctrine,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  these  figures,  thi:i  diiititiction  actuaiiy 
•obnstSi  This  wia  felt  by  die  logpdana;  aoeoidingly  they  applied  theawdvw 
with  seal  to  estaMish  this  distinction*  Bat  it  wodd  appear,  ftom  the  very 
mnltiplicrity  of  their  opinions,  that  none  prored  satisftctoiy;  and  this  general 
premmptiott  is  diown  to  be  correct  by  the  examination  of  these  opinions  in 
detail,  —  an  examination  which  evinee^!  that  of  tliese  optnaOQS  there  is  BO  one 
which  ought  to  satisfy  an  inquiring  mind. 

In  all,  there  are  five  or  six  different  grotmds  on  which  it  has  been  atteuijtuxi 

1  Oempsn  JNmmCnm^   M — Xv. 
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toMtaUiAAe  dfaeiMmrtkia  </ •  BU|jor  and  miaortMn  in  At  Baeond  waA 

Third  Figtum    All  are  mutnallj  subversive  $  each  is  itiOOM|MlMlL  Each 

following  the  first  h  in  fact  a  virtual  acknowlcdpnent  Uiat  tlie  reason  on  wliich 
Aristotle  proreedwl  in  this  establishTnent  is  at  once  anjbi^ous  and  ItisufR- 
cieiit  I  ghall  enumerate  these  opiaions  as  nearly  as  possible  in  chrunulogtcal 
order. 

1.  J%0t  A«  mqfet  k  Ifte  exirme  wkiA  Kmin  Second  FSgwe  tuarer  l»,  ia 
Ike  Third  FigHrtJmiker  fnm,ik€  middk,  TUa  ia  AmtoUe't  dainHkm  (An. 
jpr.,  L.  i.  00. 6, 6).  At  best  it  is  ambigooas,  and  has,  aoconfin^j,  baen  tricMi 

in  diiforcnt  leasei  bf  Ibllowing  logiciaaa;  and  in  treating  of  diem  it  will  be 

s<H»n  that  in  none,  pxcfpt  an  arhitrarv  •u'liso.  »-r<n  the  one  extreme,  in  tlie-se 
iigured,  \m  considen-d  to  lie  near*  i  to  the  middle  term  than  the  other.  I 
eJtdude  the  supposition  that  Arii^unie  spoke  in  reference  to  some  scheme  of 
mechanical  notation. 
%  STOof  Ae  mqfor  Urm  in  ll«  cmfecedent  it  that  tekieh  i$pn£eaii  iniheeon' 
•  '  dndon,  TUa  doctrine  dalea  ftom  a  vaoMrte  an^ioitgr*  It  is  iqeeted  bj 
Alexander;  but,  adopted  bj  AmmoniiiB  and  Philoponus  (f.  17  b,  18  a,  ed. 
Trin(!.),  has  been  generally  rcro^izrd  by  Bub^quent  logician-J.  Its  n'eognition 
is  now  almofst  nniveri^al.  Yrf  rritically  considtrod,  it  explains  nothing.  Edne- 
ing  the  law  out  of  the  fact,  and  not  deducing  the  fact  from  the  law,  it  does  not 
e^Ten  attempt  to  show  why  one  being,  either  extreme  may  not  be,  predicate  of  6ie 
oonelofliim.  It  is  merely  an  empirical, — aierely  an  aibitrary,  aaseitioa.  Tim 
Apbrodisiaa,  alter  lelbting  the  doctrine,  wben  Ae  tenas  are  indefinite  (prain- 
de>i*^nate),  justly  says :  "  Nor  i.'  t'i  -iisc  different  when  the  terms  are  deflnito 
[jitciloslirnate].  For  the  conclusion  shows  a«  predicate  the  (cnn  jrlven  as 
major  in  the  premises  ;  so  that  the  cincliision  is  not  itself  demonstrative  ot'  the 
major;  on  the  contrary,  the  being  taken  in  the  premiss  as  major,  is  the  cause 
why  a  term  is  also  taken  as  predicate  in  the  condusion.** —  {Att.  Pr.  f.  24  a, 
6d.AId.) 

3.  That  ike prtaimit]f0/me*hvmi9AemideB9temtinL^ 

h>/  'Ip  vflfjitive pnximifg  in  naftur  lo  the  middle  notion  of  fJtt  notion<  compared. 
This,  which  i»  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle  by  Ilermiiins,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
upon  rt'conl,  being  detailed  and  refuted  at  ;:reat  length  by  the  Aphrodisian 
(f.  23  b,  24.  a).  To  determine  the  natural  proximity  required  is  often  difficult 
in  affirmative,  and  always  impossible  in  negative,  syllogism ;  and,  besides  the 
objections  of  Alexander,  it  is  wholly  material  and  extralo|^(»L  It  is  needlem 
to  dwell  on  tins  opinion,  lAkb,  obeenra  in  itself,  eeema  aMngedmr  unknown  to 
our  modem  logicians. 

4.  Thai  thr  ma  j'ir  (crm  in  the  Syllofpsm  !.<  the  predicate  of  the  problem  or 
qticthn.  This  is  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Alexander  (f  24  b) ;  but  it  is 
donhU'iil  whether  at  6rst  or  siM  ond  hand.  It  has  been  adopted  by  Averroes, 
Zabandia,  and  sundry  of  the  acutcr  logicians  in  modem  times.  It  is  incmnpe- 
tent,  however,  to  eatabtfaih  die  diiet^iniation.  Malarial,  it  presuppoiea  an 
intentaon  of  the  reasoner;  does  not  appear  ex  JMe  tj/Begimi^  mid,  aft  basl^ 
only  shows  which  of  two  poarible  qnaidta— which  of  two  poadUa  conelarfoos 
—  has  been  actaaOy  carrt(>d  out.  For  it  assumes,  that  of  the  two  extreme 
either  might  have  been  major  in  the  antecedent,  and  predicate  in  the  eon<  Ui» 
non.    If  Alexander  had  applied  the  same  subtlety  in  canvassing  \m  own 
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(pinion  which  to  ^  ia  omtkizing  those  of  odMi%ke  iradd  Mt  hrnn  g^vea  lb» 

Mtliurity  of  his  name  to  fio  untuiiable  doctrine. 

5.  That  the  major  extreme  is  that  contained  .t«  tiie  major  primise,  and  the 
major  preinut  lltai  in  the  order  of  enouncemeni  Jir»L  This  ditcLriuu  m^uum 
indicwled  by  Sootna  {An.  Pr^  I«.  L  qu.  zxiv.  5,  6) ;  ami  is  held  explicit!/ 
bjcerttiiicif  UsftUoiiera.  This  also  is  iHiollyiDooaqpeleQt.  For  die  wder  oif 
tibe  prauMW,  w  the  subtle  doctor  hinwBlf  oIlwrvM  ( Jk,qB.zBu.  $6),  ia  allogetlieir 
indiflTcrent  to  the  validity  of  the  consequence;  and  if  thii  extmud  accidiMit  bo 
admitted,  we  should  have  Greek  m^fiK^  and  niaon  tnnied,  prerto,  into  Latin 
minora  nrul  ninjora. 

6.  That  tlui  major  extreme  is  that  cotUaintd  in  the  major  prtmiae,  and  the 
major  prevme  that  itself  most  general.  All  opposite  practice  originates  in  abuse. 
Thu  opinioii,  which  eoucides  wtth  thafc  af  Henniini  (Sid.  9),  in  oiakitig  tha 
logical  relatioD  of  tmoM  dependent  on  the  natnral  rdatioft  of  iiotiona,  I  Sad 
advanc4ll  in  1614,  in  the  DispukUimt»  of  an  ingenious  and  independent  phi- 
losnj)lior,  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Potrtw  Hurtadn  da  Me-iidoza  (Disp,  Log.  ct  Mtt.,  T., 

X.  ^  &0-0/j).  It  is,  liowfvcr,  t(X)  .'•injrular,  and  manifestly  too  untenable, 
to  ru<|uirc  rct'uuuon.  As  uuiterial,  it  i^  illogical ;  aii  I'omial,  if  allowed,  it 
would  at  best  serve  only  for  the  discriininatioD  of  certain  moods ;  but  it  cannot 
1w  aUowedi  Ar  it  wonld  oaly  anbvert  tha  old  without  being  adcqoala  to  Aa 
artahliduMBt  of  ai^ht  new.  It  diowi,  howevoTf  how  nantidholoiy  were  tha 
t  piwrjoos  theories,  wlieii  f^uch  a  doctrine  eoold  be  proposed,  fay  ao  acute  a 
rcaiioncr,  io  mbstitatioii.  This  opinion  baa  remained  nopotked  by  posterifiar 
logicians. 

The  dominant  re^suk  from  thi^  LiiitoriciU  enumeration  is,  that,  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Figures,  there  is  no  nugor  or  minor  term,  therefore  no  uuyor  as 
waor  pveniae,  tharafora  two  iadifoont  eooolnaoiii. 

Xhia  imponaiit  tnth,  howoirar  natofol  and  otoo  maaifctt  it  may  aean  whaa 

Ihlly  dovolopod,  haa  but  few  and  obscure  vaticinationa  of  iti  Tooognition  daring 

the  progress  of  the  science.    Three  only  1  avo  I  met  with. 

The  first  I  fifvl  in  tli.'  Aphrmli^sian  (f.  '2\  li) ;  for  hi-*  pxprofi'STon?  might  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  opinion  of  tliere  Iteinp  no  major  ami  minor  term  in  the 
second  figure  (nor,  by  analogy,  in  the  third),  watt  a  doctrine  actually  held  by 
MNna  oariy  Oxa^k  logicianai  It  wookl  bo  cnrioos  to  iraow  if  tbaae  were  the 
**anei««tB»*  aaaailed  by  Anunoniaa,  ftr  niiintaintng  an  overt  qaantifitation  of 
tiM  ptaffieata.  The  worda  of  Aleiaader  are s~** Nor,  however,  can  it  be 
laid  that  in  the  present  figure  there  \&  no  major.  For  this  at  least  is  detcrmt- 
nafe,  tliat  it?  mainr  must  be  universal :  anrl,  if  there  be  in  it  any  Kvllopstic 
rou)i>inaiion  tlrr^t  premise  is  the  major  whii  h  contain-?  tlie  major  term"  (f. 
24  a.).  Demurnug  to  this  reiiitation,  it  is,  however,  evidence  sufficient  of  the 
opinion  to  which  it  is  opposed.  Thia»  at  It  ia  tha  oldeat,  is,  indeed,  the  only 
antborily  for  any  deliberate  dootrina  on  the  point 

The  aeooad  iadieation  dalea  ftooh  tha  otiddia  of  tlia  fifteenth  century,  and  ii 
contained  in  the  DiaJeetiea  of  the  celebrated  Lanrcntina  Valla  (L.  iii.  c.  8 
[i>l]).  Valla  al)oi;>li<  s  the  thinl  figure,  and  his  opinion  on  the  question  is  # 
limited  to  his  olocrvations  on  the  second.  In  tn-atinrrof  ^>>r7rr  and  faw'-'m*, 
whieli,  after  a  host  of  previous  logicians,  be  considers  to  be  a  single  mood, 
there  is  nothing  remaricable  in  hk  atatement:  **Naqoe  difltincte  pro> 
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positio  et  aamBptio,  vt  altera  major  stt,  ahom  BUMyr,  md  quocboMMdo  pam; 

ideoque  sicnt  nrntra  vindicat  sibl  prinuirn  aut  »ct'«ndum  locnm,  ita  ntraqnc 
jtjs  habet  in  utiacjuc  coiicIumouc.  Verum  istis  placuit,  UC  id  tjuod  jk-tundo 
liH-o  jMuerctur,  vtiudiearet  sibi  coacluiiioQem :  quod  verum  esamt  imi  8eiu[)er 
gemina  e^t  condusio.  Bed  earum  dicamus  iJteram  ad  id  quod  prinao  locO| 
alteram  «d  id  quod  atteoado  koD  poiitem  eil  refeni"  Wet  thneftny  await 
tiw  davelopOMnt  of  1m  doctriaa  hy  relatioii  to  Uia  oIInv  mood*,  FaHno 
and  Baneitf  wUeh  Aqb  anapiciously  b(><.'iti.s:  — "  Llt  m  contiagpt  ia  reliquis 
duobus:  qui  tamcn  snnt  magis  distinyti."  We  are,  liowever,  condemned  to 
disitppnititiiieut.  Tor,  by  a  common  error,  uxcus  ibin  enough  in  this  im- 
petuou:i  writer,  he  has  confounded  8iu<zular:i  (dufinites)  with  particulars 
(iodefimtes) ;  and  thus  the  examples  which  he  adduces  of  thoa  moods  are, 
in  fkct,  only  axamplea  of  Cuare  and  Camatns,  The  lame  error  bad  also 
been  pranooBlj  ewmnftt^d  (L.  uL  e.  4).  The  whole,  tbevefiira,  of  Valla^ 
doctrine,  wUdi  n  exdiuiveljr  fcuaded  on  these  examples,  must  go  for^othing; 
fl>r  we  cannot  presume,  on  such  a  ground,  that  he  admita  more  than  the  four 
common  moods,  identifvinjr,  indeed,  the  two  fii-st,  by  adinittino:  in  them  of 
a  double  conclusion.  Wi>  cannot,  certainly,  infer  that  he  ever  tlion<;lit  of 
recognizing  a  particular,  an  indcfiuite,  predicate  in  a  negative  proposition. 

Thathiidand  lart  indication  whbh  I  eaa  addaoe  it  thai  fiom  tfaeAr<(letfli» 
Sdenee  of  J<^  Sergeant,  irim  haa,  in  this,  aa  in  hb  other  booitt  (too  «»' 
ceafitUy),  concealed  hit  name  under  the  iaitialt  J.  S."  He  wat  a  CUhofia 
paeat,  and,  from  1665,  an  active  religiottt  cootroveniaUat;  wlulat,  as  a  philos- 
opher, in  his  I(f<a  PhUosnpfiin  Carfesianiv,  a  criticism  of  Descartes,  in  his  Sofid 
Philosophy,  a  crili'  isin  of  Locke,*  in  his  Mt  frrphrffiles,  and  in  the  present  work, 
he  manifests  remarkable  eloquence,  ingenuity,  and  independence,  mingled,  no 
doubt,  with  manj  untenable,  not  to  say  rifficnloiii,  |»aiidoaea>  woiki^ 
however,  contiun  geniot  more  than  enoogh  to  have  aaved  them,  in  an^  other 
country,  iWan  the  total  obKTion  into  wbioh  tisey  have  ftllea  in  ttiB,^wliei«^ 
indeed,  they  probaUy  never  were  ap[>reeiated.  His  Method  to  Science  (a 
treatise  on  l.ar/w)  was  pnblislieil  in  IGfifi,  with  a  '*  rreface,  dedlcntory  to  the 
learn.  (1  students  of  both  our  Universities,"  extendinir  to  sixty-two  panes.  Hut, 
alas !  neither  this  nor  any  other  of  hk  philosophical  books  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Bodleiw. 

In  the  third  book  of  hit  MeAed,  wUch  treatt  of  DiKoarse,  after  tpealm^ 

of  the  first,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "only  right  fignre  of  a  syUogtam,'*  we  have  the 
following  oWrvations  on  the  second  and  third :  ^**§  14.  Wherefore  the  other 

two  figures  [he  docn  not  recoirnizc  the  fnurth]  are  nnnafnral  and  monstmns. 
Fnr  nature  has  shown  us,  that  what  conjoins  two  notions  on<:ht  to  be 

piaci^d  111  the  middle  between  them  ;  it  is  mfninM  nature  and  reaaon  to  place  it 
eithw  idtot^  them  both^  as  is  done  in  Uiat  they  call  the  second  Jigurt^  or  unckr 
them  tefJfc,  at  it  done  in  that  igore  they  eaU  dm  Atni. 
**§  15.  Hence  no  datenninato  eondorion  can  follow,  in  either  of  Ae  laat 

t  .^cigcgnt  b  an  intelligent  nntn(rr>nlct  of  man  Underuanding.   In  certain  Tl«wa  be  sn* 

botli  tbcM  t>tiUoiopb«n,  Slid  I  have  elacwbrn  tielpatw  Kast ;  aiul  Po|i«  tuw  tvMsBtlr  takw 

kad  oflOMloD  <o  4IKII*  Ua  n  tiM  lint  and  fk«ialil*bro(WCaUiolfaaalilnt«rMNM«f 

OH*  or  tha  ablort  orltkM  of  tlia  Stmt  m  Ab*  Us  aiost  oekbimtad  Uurasbta. 
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£gin«i,  flram  lSb»  «BflpOial  of  ti»  parte  in  the  ^liU^pams.  For  unce,  as  appean 
C(  IS),  the  extreme  wUcli  k  piedicated  of  the  middle  term  ia  the  mq/or,  bae 
^enee  a  tide  to  be  Ibe  pie^eate  in  Ae  etmttwmn,  beeame  it  ia  above  ^ 
ndddie  term,  which  is  the  pretlicate,  or  above  the  other  extreme  io  tha  minor,  it 
fono\v!f,  that  if  the  miiMle  temi  Ik-  fwire  above  or  twice  hfhnr  the  other  two 
tonus  in  the  prvmiscn,  lhat  reason  tcjuses;  and  so  it  is  left  intiilli^rent  which  of 
the  other  terms  ia  to  be  subject  or  predicate  in  the  conclusion ;  and  the  inde- 
terminaAe  eontMoB  fbttoiiB,  not  from  the  artificial  farm  o£  the  8>-llogism,  but 
merely  Dram  the  malerkd  identity  of  all  the  three  tenna;  or  from  tUs,  that 
their  notions  are  fonnd  m  the  aame  Snt.  Whetefine,  fitom  thaae  pnmiaea  [in 
tiw  second  fi^me^i 

Anm  fawffnNff  Mitff  It  (off]  eMHSi 
or,  from  them  [in  the  third], 

[AU]  virtue  is  {somi  ]  laudable^  ^ 
8om  virtue  i*  [alll  courtesy; 

the  condnrien  might  ddier  be, 

Therffart,  \all\  courtesy  is  [■•mnu]  laudable. 
Or,  Some  Uuidatdt  thing  %*  {alll  covrteiy. 

• 

So  tliat,  to  ari;iio  on  that  fashion,  or  to  make  use  of  these  awkward  fiiiun is 
not  tu  know  certainly  the  cud  or  conclusion  we  aim  at,  but  to  shoot  our  bolt 
at  no  detenninate  mavk*  ainee  no  determinate  wvnftlTiiiflii  can  ia  that  case  Ui^ 
lew.'  (P.m.) 

Estremea,  it  ia  aaid,  meet  So^geant  would  abolidi  the  second  and  thiid 
figures,  *as  petitory  and  unnatamlf  as  merely  material  oorruptions  of  the  one 

fbraial  first.  I.  on  the  (;-oiifrarv,  rejranJ  all  tlie  fi;rure8  as  equally  ne<H'^«an', 
natural,  and  torutal.  But  wi'  aiirew  in  this :  l)olh  hohl  that,  in  the  second  and 
third  figures,  there  is  a  twutuld  and  indill'crent  conclusion;  howbeit,  the  onu 
makes  thi«  a  monstrosity  of  the  syllogistic  matter,  the  other,  a  beauty  of  the 
•yllogistie  fimu.  Iherafore,  though  I  view  Sergeant  as  wrong  in  his  prenuses, 
ud  **shootiBg  lua  bolt  at  no  detemunate  mark,**  I  mutt  needs  allow  that  he 
has,  by  chance,  Ut  the  bulPs  eye.  I  have  inserted,  within  square  brackets,  the 
qnantifiratlon?  nTjnin  d  to  rosiorc  and  sliow  out  the  lormali^  of  his  examples* 
On  my  scheme  of  uotation,  they  stand  as  follows : 


C,—         ;M,         mzV  C,  ■;  M ,  ■«        ;  T 
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HL  —  HiSTOSiCAX*  N0TXCS8  BjftQA&oixo  FiouKfi  or  Sylixxsism. 

(a)  JUUSTOmM, 

Ariitolle;  E%arBi  and Todm of  STilogpnii,  Prior  Anafytiett  B.  1.  elk  !▼. 

First  Figure,  ch.  iv. —  §  2.  "When  three  tcrm^  [n-  notion.-;]  lioM  this  mutual 
relation,  —  that  the  last  is  in  the  whole  middle,  wiuist  the  middle  is  or  in  uot 
in  the  whole  fint, — of  these  extremes  there  restxlts  of  necessity  a  perfect 
syllogism.^ 

**  By  middle  term  [B  (B)]  I  meeD  that  whidi  ilMlf  is  ia  another  and 

another  in  it;  and  ^vMili  In  position  also  stands  intermediate.  I  call  exirevne 
both  that  wliic!)  is  it.'^t'if  iu  another  [tlm  minor],  and  tliat  In  whldi  another  is 
[the  major^  For  if  A  be  predicated  of  all  £,  and  B  of  all  A  will  uece^ 
sarily  be  predicated  of  all  C. 

§  10.  "I  call  that  the  major  extreme  [A  (A)}  in  which  the  middle  is;  the 
Minor  [F  (C)]  tfajAwliiciiliesiuidsrtlwniddle.* 

Seeond  Figore,  ch.  t. — { 1.  **  When  ^  saaaa  [praffioate  nolhm]  inheiea  in 
aU  of  the  one  and  in  none  of  the  other,  or  in  all  or  in  none  «£  both  [dM  soib- 

ject  notions], <—  this  1  donominate  the  Second  Figure. 

§  2.  "  The  mvlille  [M  (M)]  in  this  fijrurf  I  call  tliat  wliii-li  In  predicated  of 
both  [notions] ;  the  extremes,  tln^  [notions]  of  which  the  nii'^Hh'  is  .^aid.  The 
nuijor  extreme  [N  (N)]  is  that  towards  the  middle ;  the  luuior  [g  (U) j,  that 
firom  the  middle  more  remote. 

13.  ttxbe  middle  it  plaoad  ont  [fimn  between]  the  oxtranai,  the  liait  in 
pondon"**" 

[ISo.M--  M 

N  N 

K  0 

Third  Bigarc,  ch.  "H.— |  1.  **When  in  the  same  [subject  notion]  one 
[predicate  notion]  inheres  in  all,  anotlicr  in  none  of  it^  or  when  both  inhere  in 

all  or  in  none  of  it,  such  fi'ptre  I  call  the  Third. 

§  •>.  '"Til  this  [figure]  i  name  the  tniVW/c,  that  of  which  both  [the  other  tc-mis] 
aru  predicated  ;  the  extremes^  the  predicates  themselves.  Tlie  utajor  extreme 
[II(P)]  isdiaiftrtberfi«m,thema'm>r  [P  (Q)]  that  nearer  to^  the  anddle. 

1  Gb.  Ir.  f  S.  —Tliii  daftaHfon  of  tb«  FInt  ttaa  «n  orwlwl«of  the  higher  notion  A  ;  sad 

Figure  (founded  on  tlie  rules  I>e  Omni  and  de  with  reference  to  eomprvhensfon,  —  for  the 

Kollo)  applle*  on)y  to  tbe  nnivAml  moods,  bJf  b«r  ooHod  A     sontalMd  in  th»  ail  or 

Imt,  of  these,  onljr  to  thoM  tagMnMie  ind  whol« «r  fli*  lowernottos  B.  IntbeHinDar 

iim  t'lil,  —  iturbiira  and  (  e!arent.    It,  ttiere-  aense,  which  with  Aristotle  is  tbe  more  nsual, 

fore,  wxxa&  inadequAte,  iHit  not  MqMrli«o«s.  and,  io  fiiet,  tiM  onljr  one  oontMaplalad  fegr 

Artototlft  was  tlw  phrase  "to  be  In  off  or  ti^  the  logleiana,  there  Is  also  to  ba  oinemd  % 

the  vholf,^'  \ni\h  \\\\\\  nTiTL'iiee  to  r^frn-     >,     diiltiuctimi  between  tlie  iutlHiaa  SDd  tbafi^ 

— Ar  the  lower  noUoo  fi,  as  contained  under    dioati(m  of  tha  attdbttta. 
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§  3.  "  The  middie  (R)3  is  placed  out  £from  between}  tlie  fxtrfimesi  Um 
iMiin  positioQ,'* 


AiirioDe,  Prior  Analytici,  B.  L  c.  28,  §  7. 

G«neral  Theory  of  Figure.  —  "  If,  then,  it  be  necessary  [in  reasoning]  to 
taVo  <;ome  [term]  common  [or  intermediate]  to  both  [extreme  tprms]  ;  this  is 
possibio  in  thrue  ways.  F(jr  wo  predicate  eitlu^r  [the  extreme j  A  of  [the 
middle]  C,  and  [the  middle]  C  of  [the  extreme]  B ;  or  [the  middle]  C  of  both 
[«Ktraines] ;  or  both  [extremes]  of  [the  hwUIa]  C  Hmm  are  the  [time] 
JSlpirw  of  wUch  we  have  flpdMB ;  and  it  ii  arailiH^ 
of  the  FigarN  9wwj  wjUo^am  mint  be  iwIiBed."^ 

Alexander,  In  An.  Pr-^  f.  23  b. 

Second  Figure,  c.  t.  Arkto<le»— <"The  middle  extrenw  is  that  which  lifis 
towarde  Hm  middle.* 

%%  ''BirtUiaaqaeMMB, whollMrmtlmSeeoiidFipiMfhewte 
awjr  m^r  and  minor  extreme,  aad  if  there  be,  by  what  criterion  it  magr  be 

known.  For  if  we  can  indifferently  connect  with  the  middle  U  rm  whichsoever 
extrtiM  we  choose,  tins  we  may  always  call  the  tmjor.  And  as  ncfrative  eou- 
cluauons  ouly  q,v^  drawn  in  this  figure,  univeraid  negatives  being  aLio  mutually 
eottvertiUe,  it  fiiUowg,  tiuit  ia  nnvimal  negatives  the  one  term  has  no  better 
tide  to  be  ityled  mi^  tlum  dm  odwr,  aeeiiig  that  the  w||af  tem  ii  what  a 
predicated,  whOefc  both  are  here  indiibviitljr  piedieafale  of  eaoh  other.  In 
ttmverml  aflirmativet,  indeed,  the  ]n«dicate  ae  m^r,  because  ii  hae  a  wider 
extent;  and  for  this  reason,  such  propositions  are  not  [simply]  convertible ;  so 
that  here  there  is  by  nature  a  m^or  teim  which  ie  aoi  to  be  foood  ia  univeiaal 
negatives. 

Henninut  ia  of  opinion  dial)  in  the  Second  ilgarOi 
[!<>.]    If  both  the  «xtreBMe»  of  which  the  middle  la  predicated,  be  hoooge- 
neoui  [or  of  tiie  aame  genus],  die  nuyor  tenn  is  that  mart  proiimato  to  dm 
geaoe  common  to  tiie  two.  For  estample :  If  the  eztvemee  be  Unl  and  man ; 

hirri  lying  nearer  to  the  common  ^renris  [f/x/V/ia/]  than  man,  as  in  its  first 
division,  bird  is  ibus  tlie  major  extreme  :  rind,  in  general,  of  homogeneoUi 
terms,  that  holding  such  a  relatioa  tu  thts  commun  geuuii     the  major. 

[2**.]  "  But  if  the  terms  be  equally  distent  ftom  the  common  genus,  as  horm 
and  amn,  we  oo^^  to  rsfud  the  middle  predicated  of  fhem,  and  conaider  of 

t  Ari5totl«  here  varies  the  notation  by  let>  notation  ml^bt  appear  to  indicate)  that  tlio 
ters  of  ttaA  tlina  sylloKistio  tama,  nMklDf  C  nidiUettraiwMaBOtioiiiiitlMFintFiignre^ 
(T)  stand  fcr  tha  ndddle  term,  A  and  B  flir   iKceasarily  InteniMdlat* bstwem  tb*  two«K* 

the  two  extremes.    Tliis  W  <liil,  )K-rliai)s,  to     tn  tiu-^,  in  the-  S<>cOBd  iOpSflOrt  1b dHHlid 

SctviatJtMaiavff8Wd(wlut  his  prtvloos   iaftiiori  to  Uwak 
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«luf)li[t«m]itispv«dintod  dmgli  [dMit  tetm]  liMii;  aid  of  vlieli  Mngk 

■one  Oiher  predicate ;  and  compare  that  through  which  it  predicated  of 
another  with  that  through  whicTi  it  is  predicated  of  [the  ti  nn]  itsi  lf.  And  if 
that  throii^rh  which  [the  middle]  is  prtaHcated  of  another  (viz.  the  oik-  i-xtivme) 
be  ueaitji  [than  the  oiher  extreme]  to  the  eommon  genus,  that  [extix>me]  of 
which  [for  rovrtev  oh,  I  read  rovtw  ol'\  the  middle  is  [mediatel^'3  predicated, 
flmn  Hi  «k»er  propinquity  to  the  oaamioii  geniu,  rii^kdj  obittiM  th*  dde  of 
maicr*  For  flzample:  If  the  extreoMe  be  hatH  and  man,  ratiMai  being  pvedi- 
%  C«led  of  theai,  —  n^ati  VL-Iy  of  horsCy  i^btlMlively  of  man  ;  seeing  tbaft  rational 

is  not  of  itself  denied  of  horse,  but  because  hnrar  U  irrational,  ■whereas  raiiunnl 
is  of  itself  affirmed  of  man,  Jwrse  is  nearer  than  inan  to  their  rnmmon  genus 
ammaf :  hnr.te  will,  therelbre.  be  the  major  extreme,  though  m<ni  t>e  no  further 
reuioved  than  fume  from  its  proper  genus.  And  this,  because  that  through 
ivUck  tbe  pndieele  [i.  e,  the  middle]  is  ptedieetod  of  tbb  iMt,  ne  being 
^mOimaltU  greeter;  ^raHmndk  not  denied  «f  Aent  ^  AenM,  whibt  at  in 
affirmed  of  man  qua  man. 

[3*.]  **  But  if  the  extremes  be  not  homogeneous,  but  uiuler  difTeront  rrenera, 
that  is  to  bo  considered  tiie  major  term,  which  of  the  two  liolds  the  nearer  of 
its  own  genus.  For  instance:  If  aught  be  predicated  of  ct^or  and  man,  color 
is  the  m^'or  extreme  ;  for  color  stands  closer  to  quality  than  man  to  subttanct: 
m  man  ia  ea  individual  [or  most  special]  species,  but  not  colen 

[4*.]  ''Rnally,  if  each  be  eqnalljr  ranole  from  ite  firaper  genni,  nn  mnrt 
consider  the  middle,  and  inqnire  of  which  term  it  is  pre<lieated  through  [that 
term]  itself,  and  of  which  through  something  else ;  and  if  that,  throuj^h  which 
the  middle  h  prerlicated  of  another  [n  f.,  one  extreme],  U'  nearer  to  iis  proper 
genu^,  and  it'  through  that  the  middle  be  actually  predicated  of  this  term,  this 
term  b  to  be  deemed  the  major.  For  example:  If  the  terms  be  uAite  and 
man,  tbe  one  being  an  iodividnal  qiedee  m  t/uo^y,  the  other  in  nbtUmct; 
and  if  patknudj»  affinnndTelf  predieeled  of  man,  negetively  of  wkUe;  the 
affirmation  is  made  in  regard  to  man  as  man,  whereas  the  negation  is  made  of 
vkktf  not  as  white,  but  as  inanimate.  But  since  inanimate,  through  which 
rational  is  denied  of  white,  is  more  common,  more  universal,  and  more  proxi- 
mate to  !ttth!<fnnrfi  initnimate  than  mnn  to  [.««<^.*«-^//«v>]  animate,  on  t!>at  accotUltf 
witile  la  the  uiajor  term  in  preference  to  man."    [So  far  Herminus.] 

**Btttto  reaaon  Ani,  and  to  endeavor  to  deawnetnUn  a  tern  by  natweii 
in  4iie  Second  Fignre,  it  a  epeonlation  winch  mtty  be  enrioa%  Imt  is  not  tme. 
[I  read  wfAs  t^.] 

[1*.]  '*  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  wo  consider  the  given  terms,  not  in  thenn* 
selves,  but  in  relation  to  other?,  in  which  the  predicated  term  doe><  not  inhere; 
the  major  term  will  he  always  found  m  the  negative  j^ropositiou.  For,  in  this 
caae,  the  major  is  always  equid  to  the  miUtlie  term ;  since,  whether  it  be  thus  or 
Htm  taken  frona  ^  oonunencemciit,  or  be  ao  made  by  him  wlm  deniea  it,  dM 
negatiTenuiJcr will  etillatand in thiei«latbn  to  tbe  middle tenn.  Fonhenad* 
die  doea  not  inhere,  where  it  ia  not  anppoeed  to  inherok  WbereAre,  ita  n/po^ 
nant  opposite  inheres  in  the  subject,  but  the  repugnant  <ypoeite  of  the  middle 
is  efjtial  to  the  middle.  And  this,  either  through  tlie  middle  itself,  or  throii<:h 
another  notion  of  wii|»>r  extent ;  as  when  rnfional  is  denied  of  .^omethini  ♦hningh 
inanimate,   i  ur  there  is  hei-e  au  c<^uaiixaiioa  through  irroHomd,  through  which 
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fOtlMMlkiieeativeljpradieaMof  kne.  Fbr  eidMr  the  middle  «  eqml  t» 
Hlb  of  wUdi  hit  denied,  or  [I  read  llbr    it  u  lea;  w  wha^  tkroagh  jM- 

mate^  rational  is  denied  of  aught  For  inanimate  is  etfual  to  animate,  under 
whii  h  is  ratiutnd,  a  notion  j!Ti»ater  than  tliat  (ither  of  tvliich  it  is  afTinnr'd.  For 
nnee  tbe  afrinnnttvc  pn>Hii'ato  is  iiivatt-r  tlian  itri  subjec  t,  of  wliirh  tin- middle  is 
denied  or  uut  uiiirmcd ;  and  since  tlie  reason  why  the  nnddic  ia  deniud  \s  e<^ual 
to  or  grealor  tiieii  tlie  sdddle  itself,  wbkh  middle,  agun,  in  an  afilrmative 
ptopomtion,  is  greater  tinn  ite  aolject; — on  tfaeee  acoottnti  a  negtlite  propo* 
lidoo  is  ilweye  greater  tfaea  an  affiTOutiTe.  Kevertkeleai,  Aristotle  Umself 
lays  that  a  negadoR  ii  to  be  placed  in  the  minor  [propositioii} ;  ftr  the  second 
syllogism  in  tlus  figure  [Cameitres]  bae  ae  ite  annor  preuHae  a  nnivenal 
negative. 

[2".]  "  Further,  why  in  the  ease  of  negatives  alone  should  explanation  or 
inquiry  be  competent,  in  regard  (o  the  reaaoa  of  the  negative  predication, 
aaeing  that  in  tbecase  of  aflinaativestlie  reaMXi  is  c({ualiy  an  object  of  impiiTj  ? 
For  ntftmal  ie  predicated  of  jmm,  of  itself.  Indeed,  but  not  priaMriljr,  that  is, 
nnt  inasmuch  as  he  is  »uzn,  but  inasmuch  as  he  iflfVffaNHrf;  so  tbatif  rational 
[be  denied]  of  hone  thmu^'h  hratinnal,  still  thcsp  are  both  branches  of  the 
same  division.  By  this  mctlKw!,  ?i'-?inrt>dl v,  t\o  major  can  be  ever  found. 
Wherefore,  we  ought  not,  in  thi:*  way,  to  attcmjit  a  discrimination  of  the  major 
of  affirmative  syllogisoM  in  the  Second  Figure.  For  in  this  figure  aiBnaatioa 
and  negation  are  eqnally  compatible  tHA  die  a^^or  tem ;  ao  that  wbatsoerer 
term  bes  bjr  Ae  fiNemeniioned  metbod  been  fbmMl  major*  Ibe  same,  taken 
ailfaer  as  or  ninor,  wiO  efTectaate  a  syllogistic  jugation ;  which  being 

Comi)etent,  there  is  no  lonjrcr  any  mnjcir  [i)r  minor]  in  lliis  fi'jiurc.  For  the 
problem  is  to  ftnrl  not  a  migor  term  aUfolutely,  but  one  of  tbia  %ure."  [So 
much  touching  Herminns.] 

[3^.]  "  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  thought  by  some,  is  that  imeondttioiuiUjr 
l»  be  called  tbe  major  tern  wUcb  atanda  predicate  in  dM  condnaion.  For 
neitber  la  tb'ia  manifcat;  if  left  indefinite  [preindeaignato],  tbe  same  term  iriB 
bold  a  different  relation,  dioa|^  a  oottTenion  of  tbe  nntvenal  ner^ative ;  so 
that  what  is  now  the  major,  mar  He  anon  the  minor.  We  may.  in  fact,  he 
said  to  con«;tititfp  the  sime  term  both  major  and  minor.  Naturally  tlim-  is  in 
nejrativp  pro[)ONitinn8  no  major  notion,  nor,  from  the  conclusion,  onght  we  to 
make  out  the  major  at  aU.  Nor  b  the  case  dificrent  when  tb«  term  »  defined 
[pradea^ate].  For  tbe  ooBclnaiott  abona,  aa  predicate,  the  term  given  ae 
major  in  Uie  premiaea ;  ao  tint  tbe  conclnnon  ia  not  itidf  demonatratiTe  of  tbe 
major;  on  the  contrary',  tbe  being  taken  in  the  prcmieee aa m^or la dkO caaae 
why  a  term  is  also  taken  a"  pn'dicatc  in  tho  conclusion. 

"Nor,  however,  ran  it  Im-  said  that  in  thi^  figure  tiiere  is  no  major.  For  tiiis 
at  least  is  detenninatc, — ^that  its  major  must  be  universal;  and,  if  th«if  be 
[in  it]  any  syllogtstiu  combination,  that  premise  is  tbe  mi|jor  wbicb  contains  tbe 
m^jor  term. 

[4^.]  »Bat,  in  dw  Second  Fignr^  wbieh  of  ibe  tenne  ie  te  be  deemed  tbn 
IM^?  Tliat  is  to  be  deemed  the  major,  and  to  be  placed  first,  which  in  tbn 

problem  [question  or  quaesitum]  we  intend  to  demonstrate,  and  which  wa 
regard  as  predicate.  For  every  one  who  rea>oH«,  first  of  all  dctcrminf"*  with 
bimaelt'  what  it  is  he  would  prove ;  and  to  tUii*  end  ha  applies  his  stock  of 
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■Stable  propoiiliaiia^  fiir  M  <mm  t/tamSAM  hy  tkaaob  <m  a  doodhMioo.  Tl* 

notion,  therefore,  propMed  as  predicate  ia  tbe  problem  to  bo  praved,  la  to  be 
constituted  the  mnjor  tonn  ;  for  althoirfrh  the  proposition  he  converted,  and  the 
notion  thereby  bei-ome  the  subjort,  still,  in  what  we  proposed  to  prove,  it 
[actually]  was,  and,  therefore  [virtually],  remains,  the  predicate.  Hence,  even 
if  there  be  dtewn  aaodMr  oondaiioii,  we  ooiiTeit  it;  m»  thai,  to  is  irlio  prove 
and  sylk^ae  end  order  leini»  diet  alueji  rtande  ai  dm  nn^.  For  major  and 
Bunor  are  iiofe»  im  nqEadve  wjfOoffmmt  fegolaied  by  tlieir  owe  nateie,  bm  bj 
tbe  intention  [of  the  reasoncr]  to  conclude.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  what  ii 
tiie  predicate  in  the  problem,  is  also  the  {)rcdiralf  in  the  ronoliUMMI.'* 

Alexander  on  Prior  Analyticn,  L.  i.  c.  vi.  f.  30  a.  ed.  Aid. 

(Third  Figure.)  .  .  .  This  is  the  Third  Figure,  aud  holds  the  last  place 
beeanie  nothing  uniyersal  is  inferred  in  it,  and  because  sophistical  syllogisms 
ehiefif  affbct  thb  %iire  with  Mr  iadefiidte  and  pardcder  oondiHioM.  Bet 
the  Mphiaiieal  we  the  iMtofan  ijllagMM.  /.  .  Add  tothii,  thatirfule 
both  the  Second  end  Third  Figures  take  their  or^tt  from  the  First  of  die 
two,  the  Thirrl  is  cnjjcndered  of  the  inferior  premise.  For  the  minor,  fpia 
miuor,  is  tlie  inferior  pn  iTii-'\  and  holds  reasonah!^'  t\  secondary  place  [tbe 
oonvenuon  of  the  minor  p ru{>ohitiou  uf  thu  Unit  figui  <  j  i\  mg  the  second  figure]. 

F>80  b.  (Darapti).  Tbe  first  syzygy  in  this  ii<;ure  is  of  two  universal 
•fliMdfai  [Darapti].  Bet  it  vmf  be  aAwl— Wlgr,  whibk  ie  dM  Mocnd 
flgnre  diere  ere  tivo  tyOegt/Sn  coi^|tigetioiie,  hevii^  one  of  die  pramiew  • 
nivenal  afiirma1ive»  ttie  odier  a  wuvenel  Degtdve  (fioee  hevingi  now  their 
mnjor,  now  their  minor,  a.<?  a  universal  negative  proposition  eonvertei}),  — why, 
in  the  third  fi;;ure,  tlwrv.  \^  not,  in  like  manner,  t*vo  sylloaistie  cominnationsi  of 
two  universal  afiirmativeti,  since  of  theise  either  the  major  or  the  miuor  propo* 
atiott  is  convertible?  Is  it  that  in  tbe  second  figure,  from  tbe  propowtaooe 
being  of  diveiee  fimn  [quality],  the  oomiBlition  of  nnnivenal  negative  into 
soBMtluiig  eiie  by  «oiiveraiea  it  neoeMarf,  due  being  now  die  nniier,  now  dm 
MMTi  end  it  not  being  in  our  power  to  convert  which  we  will  ?  In  the  durd 
fjjrure,  on  the  other  hand,  there  beinj;  two  universal  aflinnativc!*,  the  position 
[relation]  of  the  propositions  (lor  tliey  are  similar  in  character  and  {Kwition)  is 
not  the  cause  of  one  being  now  converted,  now  another;  the  cause  lying  ia 
not  the  jogatioo.  Wirarefi>re,  the  one  or  oUwr  befog  nmilarly  couvertibb, 
hnseach  ee  the  peMdon  [relation]  of  the  two  propootione  ie  the  aanw;  the 
one  which  efibrde  the  mete  important  probetioa  m  ealeeted,  end  herebgr  ie 
determined  the  syllcqpede  Jegation.  Moreover,  the  di£Bareiu^  of  sjdlogion 
[moods]  in  each  fi;xure  are  effected  by  the  differences  among  their  jnjrntion?, 
not  by  those  amonj:  their  probations.  Thua  that  the  combination  of  jjn)p<i^i- 
tions  is  syllogistic  [or  valid],  is  proved  by  conversion  and  reduclio  atl  imp<miLU*:^ 
also  by  exposition.  But  from  this  circnmatanoe  there  doee  not  emerge  a  pl«p 
inlity-  of  syllogisnM  [moods].  For  the  different  ptobetiona  [are  not  valid  flmn 
•neh  plurality,  but]  from  the  unity  of  the  jugation  from  wliieh  diey  are  inierred, 
00  that  one  ju^tion  of  two  universal  affirmativea  may  conadtnte»  in  the  third 
fiflrnre,  a  sinp^le  syMojrism  [mood],  bowbcit  the  probations  are  different ;  inee* 
mach  as  now  tbe  (me,  now  tbe  otheri  of  tbe  propoaitions  can  be  converted." 
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Philoponns  (or  ratber  Anunooius)  on  Aristotle,  An,  Pr.,  i4,§i.Cl7ate(L 

Trincaveili,  15^6. 

**  The  Predkate  is  93m$jt  betlsr  diaa  Ae  subject,  beoMwe  the  predicate  is, 
Ibr  tbe  noat  part,  moie  extensive  {M  vAlar)  thaa  the  mbject,  and  beeenee  Um 

gnlgect  b  eoalogoiu  to  Ibe  nitter,  tbe  pre<licate  to  tbe  form ;  for  the  matter  is 
ibe  mdi^eet  of  the  fnrms.  But  when  the  middle  term  b  predicated  of  the  twa 
extremes,  or  is  the  subject  of  lx)th,  in  this  case  it  is  not  ])ropt'rly  intermediate. 
But,  howln'it.  tlioii;.'li  in  position  external  to  the  middle,  it  is  still  preferaMe  to 
be  the  ]>reuiccitti  than  to  bo  the  subject.  On  this  ground,  that  is  calli  il  tiie 
Ibflfe  figure,  the  niddle  tern  «f  wUeh  proaeme  ita  legitiniMe  etder,  being 
anl^ect  of  the  one  extKme,  and  ptedfeale  of  the-  odwr.  The  aecoad  figaie  b 
tfiat  ID  which  the  middle  is  predicated  of  both  extremes,  and  in  which  it  occn* 
pics  the  better  position  of  those  remaining.  Finally,  the  third  figure  is  that  in 
irbich  the  middle  term  is  sulyected  to  the  two  extremes;  here  oKfaining  only 
the  hire-it  position.  Whertlore,  in  the  first  fiijurt!  tlie  middle  term  is  delineated 
on  a  level  with  the  extremes  \  whereas  in  the  second  it  is  placed  aboiMi,  and  lu 

FfaOopoiiiM  (or  nthar  AuunODina)  o>i  Axirinda^  Jm.      £  17  a,  cd.  Trfnca- 

Syliogiade  Figorea  in  genend. — **We  naott  preaiM  what  b  liie  IMajor 
^POpoaition  of  the  Syllegiaii,  and  irbai  the  Minor.  But  to  nndenrtand  this, 
we  mn^t  prrvioti>ly  Ix-  aware  what  arc  tlie  >I:ii()r  and  Minor  Terms.  And  it 
iy  j)()--il>le  to  define  these,  both,  in  eonnnon,  as  applicable  to  all  tlie  three 
figurc'ti^,  and,  in  s]>ecial,  with  reference  to  the  first  alone.  In  tbe  latter  relation, 
tfal  b,  regarding  specially  dw  fint  figure,  the  Major  Term  U  M  iriUcI  eomCH 
Met  the  Predkate^  (he  MiaorlAat  wftwA  tmutkutea  the  S^Jeet,  ^  Ae  lfiiftife,aa 
fcr  aa  Kmttod  to  the  fiiat  ligare.  Bat  Mice  in  noOer  of  the  other  figmraa  do 
tbe  extremes  reciprocally  stand  in  any  definite  (?)  relation  to  the  nuddle  term, 
it  is  m.iiii!e-t  that  this  detenniiiation  i.s  inappVieable  to  them.  We  must,  there- 
fore, (inploy  a  rule  common  to  all  the  three  fijiures:  to  wit,  that  the  major 
krm  is  that  predicated^  the  minor  thai  suhJfcfKd,  in  the  conclusion.  Thus,  the 
Major  PropoeiHtm  It  A«  MM  containing  the  Major  Term  ;  the  Mmor  Fn^aeHlm 
lie  one  eenHsAun^  Ae  Minor  Term.  Eaamplet :  Of  the  Fbafc  Fignre,— Jlim 

[w]  ammsA;  animal,  mtbeianee;  Aerefare^  aion,  mfleCanM.  Of  tta 

Beeoad, — Animd  [ia  predicated]  of  off  iNaii;  mkmi     no  aftma;  aian,  tHera" 

• 

Wlictli«?r  f ^r?>f  dinjjrams  nrei-nd  Mghpr  thin 
Ammotiitu  dncn  not  appmr;  for  they  are 
yoUMyiiOttlwo—HwUaMtsftftsdletr 
Ai  i.-'totli?;  and  none  are  given  by  the  Aphro- 
didian  in  his  oriKiiuU  text,  thouf  li  liberally 
Mtpplied  by  Mb  Lattn  trandator.  Tbe  dla> 
gramt  of  Ammontn?  wr-r^  tonp  (rrnrmlly  em- 
ployed, ity  ^eoni«|rti«>,  1683  {in  Traprxuntii 
JHmif€$^,  t.  aiv  tb«7  are  moat  trrooeooaljr  i«> 
ftrrvd  to  VuUr  Rt.'ii.tik-nalg.  \fim  SUtbOK, 
DkemuiomM^  p.  t><U.  —  Ed-I 


I  Ammnnhm.  or  rrinoponu*,  here  mnni- 
featly  rviers  to  the  diagramii  rvpreeeuting  tbe 
iBum  flgwiBr  •04  ■iwwM«<liiiiii  to  AriN 

totle'a  tlirrc  tots  of  Ictten;,  notlBg  tbp  tllN6 
ternu  iu  each  of  tlieaei  thus: 

a         $         7     ^     «  f 

WAV 
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Fint  Figare.— F.  19  b,  59;  Ariilode,  <"BvlIealltiiat(i» 
middle  term  which  itmlf  it  in  aaodiflr,  and  anotiher  in  it;  and  wludi  in  poaiion 

Uea  mtermediale.' 

"  This  defiuition  of  tbo  middle  term  is  not  common  to  tha  three  fijxures,  but 
limited  to  the  middle  of  the  first  figure  only.    For,  etc.  .....  But,  if  there 

be  a  certain  dilFeixjnce  in  Bpecies  Ixtwi  c  n  tlie  nuiMlo  terms  of  the  tlire* 
figures,  they  have  Ukewlse  something  in  couuitou  j  to  wit,  that  the  middle  term 
M  taood  twice  in  the  preniies,  througbmit  three  figures ;  wliich  aba  in 
pontion  !■  middle.  For  Arirtode  wiahee  in  the  Diapaph  (4r  etif  y|  imrinf^) 
to  preserve  the  order  of  intermediacy,  so  that,  pbcing  the  three  tetma  in  n 
Mraiffht  line^  we  assign  the  middle  place  to  the  middle  tt-mi.  [?] 

Aristotle,  f.  e.  §  1.  '  liut  [I  call]  the  crfrf  mea  l^oth  that  which  is  in  another, 
ami  that  in  which  another  is.  For  it'  A  be  predicated  uf  all  B,  aud  B  of  all 
C,  it  in  aecettaary  that  A  should  also  be  predicated  of  all  C.  We  have  previ- 
oudjr  said  what  we  mean  by  the  expression  [predicated]  of  oM.* " 

It  maj  eeem,  periiapf, that  this  ian[perfoet]  definitioa  of  Ae  extvemeeand 
of  the  middle  terra.  Baft  it  ie  not;  for  it  behooves  us  to  8ub-umlci>tan<l.  in 
addition,  the  word  only;  and  thus  the  definition  will  righdy  run,  —  But  [I  call] 
the  extremes,  both  that  -which  is  in  another  [minor],  and  that  in  which  another 
k  [major].  For  if  A  be  predicated  of  all  B,  and  B  aU  C,  it  is  necessary 
that  A  be  predicated  of  aU  C. 

u  Una  the  fiiat  syllogistic  mood  ia  of  two  af&imative  muTenala,  coHectiog  an 
affinmative  conclnsion.  For  if  B  inlieres  in  all  C,  C  ia,  coPBeqoentfy,n  part  of 
B.  But  B  ia  n  part  of  A ;  A  therefore,  aliQi  inherea  in  all  C  being  »  pari 
of  B.  The  reasoning  wiU  be  plainer  in  material  examples  —  as  .<?u&.'</aiMW  [la 
predicated]  of  all  aninml ;  nnmud  of  all  man;  and  there  is  inferred  mh<c(nnc« 
of  all  man  :  and  conversely,  all  man£iaj  animal  i  ail  animal  substance ;  Utere' 
foret  aU  man  suh»iance,  ' 

**Bat  it  itmaniftat  how,  in  4h»  figure,  the  term  of  the  lirBt  mood  [Bavbam} 
ought  to  be  taken.  The  fiitt  is  the  most  general,  and  the  lecond  the  subakem, 
genus ;  whilst  the  third  ia  a  species  more  ipedal  than  the  nuddle.  The  con- 
clusion  ought  always  to  be  dravrn.  Thas,  if,  proceeding  synthetically,  we 
comrapncp  by  the  major  tmn  [and  proposition],  subsfanre  bcfjins  ;  whcrcforo  it 
also  leads  the  way  in  thi  i  nni  lusion.  [Then;  is  predicated]  sufi.^iaiirr  of  all 
anmal  (here  substance  coiuiucuces)  }  animal  of  all  man ;  whilst  the  conclusion 
agmneommoieeswithaii&iftinoc, — auSiftmee  q/*  dl  aum.  Baft  if  wo  dnrt  finm 
the'  minor  term  [and  proposition],  as  flom  man,  with  tins  also  Uie  eondnion 
will  commence ;  all  man  [is]  animal ;  all  animal  substance  ;  all  man  svbsltmee, 

Aristotle  takes  the  terms  A,  B,  C ;  and,  from  the  nlataon  of  tlie  letters,  he 
mnnitl'sta  to  US  the  onlcr  of  tlip  first  figure.  The  mi^nr  tcnn  he  calls  A, 
because  A  stands  first  in  order :  the  minor  term  C  \  and  the  middle  term  B  j  at 
B,  in  its  order,  follows  A,  and  precedes  C. 

**It  is  plain  that  the  larmsmny  posdbly  bo  coideqaaifea  [and  tfierefbre  reap* 
focatii^;  as  reeepCws  i^  teienee—ritiUe'-'man;  tor  aU  man  is  ristbte;  oB 
ffWbfe  ti  fWMpfws  ^ scisacv;  Aert/brv,  aU man U reetptiM  ^ srianca* 
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« 

F.  STb,  AMtDtle,ch.  5,  §  2,  Second  Figure.  " «  The  m^or  extreme  is  that 
which  lies  ii«H«r  to  the  middlei  Ae  miaar,  that  iiUch  liee  fiuthor  finm  tkN 

middle.' 

In  pW-u  of  more  akin  and  more  proximate  to  the  middle ;  not  in'  |)osition, 
but  in  dignity.  For  nnce,  of  the  tenns,  tlie  middte  ■  tuiee  predicated,  while, 
b  tlie  concloMMi,  Uie  auijor  it  once  predicated,  bat  the  iniiior  not  even  once 
ptedieattd ;  [conMqaently]  that  which  is  once  predicated  wiH  be  the  more 
praximate  to  that  wUeb  b  twice  predicated,  diet  ii,  to  the  middle,  than  that 
which  i««  not  oven  once  predioat^"'!.  WluTcfon',  w*>  shall  lifur  him  [AristotIe]» 
in  the  'I'liinl  Fignrp.  fallintr  the  minor  the  term  more  proximate  to  the  middle 
on  account  of  ttcir  ailimty,  for  they  are  both  subjects,  while  he  call:i  Ihe  major 
tam  die  more  lemote.  Perhaps,  also,  lie  wishes  that  in  the  diagraph  (rp 
eeiMjyi^j?)  the  BU^term  idioidd  be  placed  doeer  to  the  nUddle,  and  the  minor 
fiuihcr  off*.  Bnt  the  nu^or  extreme  in  tins  figure,  the  two  prenaae*  being  vni- 
venal,  exists  not  hf  nalnra  bnt  bgr  porition,  tfor  the  firrt  of  the  cjctremes  wUch 
you  meet  with  as  a  sniiifef  in  the  socnnt!  fijrurc,  —  this  is  the  minor  extreme, 
the  other  i:i  the  m.ijor.  kSo  in  the  example  — All  iium  an  {utiiiml :  no  plant 
anitiiaJ ;  t/i<njofe,  uo  man  plant.  In  like  manner,  if  we  take  the  eoumu  nce- 
nent  fh>m  plants  this  becomee  the  minor  term,  and  man  the  major ;  as,  no  plant 
»nmblf  off  man  mUmtd:  m>  fUutl,  dkmfore,  man,  Conflequently  the  nuyor 
and  minor  terma  exi^  in  these  examples  only  by  position,  not  by  nature. 
If,  indeedf  one  or  other  of  the  propositions  be  particular,  the  major  and  the 
minor  tcrm<<  are  then  determined ;  ior  we  hold  that  in  this  figure  the  aniveiaal 

is  the  major. " 

Ariniotlc.  —  §  8.  **  *  The  tniddle  is  placed  external  to  [not  between]  the 
eistmnes,  and  first  in  jMsition.' 

Hie  middle  tern  panes  out  of  what  b  properly  Oe  nuddle  position;  it  ia 
also  placed  out  of  or  external  lo  the  extremes ;  but  wAer  above  these  or  behnr. 
Bat  if  it  be  placed  above,  so  as  to  be  predicated  of  both,  it  is  called  first  in 
position  :  if  h«>low,  so  as  to  be  snhjeeted,  it  is  called  se<  oinl.  AVherefore,  here, 
as  ]ire(li(  ate  of  both  prcnii«rV,  he  styles  the  middle  term  the  firj-t ;  for  if  it  ho 
placed  above,  it  is  first  in  position,  and  in  being  apart  finCMn  the  extremes,  it  is 
placed  without  them.*' 

Aristotle,  cb. I S.  Thtid  Figure,  £  S7  K  **  'The  n^jor  extreme  b  that 
mora  remote  flom,  the  minor  is  that  more  proxhnate  to,  the  ndddlOi' 

"  Hie  major  term  in  this  figure  is  twice  predicated  of  the  middle,  and  in  the 
roivlu-ioti ;  Imt  the  mitior  once  only,  and  that  of  the  middle,  for  it  is  suT)jerted 
to  the  major  in  the  con(  lu>ioii ;  the  middle  alone  is  subjected,  never  predicated. 
When  he,  therefore,  says  that  the  major  term  is  more  remote  from  the  middle, 
he  means  the  term  always  predicate  is  in  aflinity  more  remote  from  that  which 
b  never  pradieatei,  but  ahrays  subject  And  tint  wUeh  b  never  mljfitit  b 
tiie  m^or  and  mora  proadnito  lam ;  diai  again,  ^ftaA  b  aoir  mtgec^  now 
pteAeate,  b  dw  niaot," 

(*}  MA£TLl\rS  CAPBLLAA 

Mavtianns  Capella,  XV  Seplem  ArtSbm  JJbtrotibm^  L.  iv.  Ds  JDiabcrfcfl,  in 

1  Flovkbsd  ▲.  C.  4&7,  Fumw;  474,  Tetmeiiiaaii. 
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Hujus  generis  tres  forms  [figane]  sunt. 
"  Primal  C8tf  in  qua  dedarativa  [prtedicatum]  particula  supeiwrii  ampli, 
ieqnantu  effidtair  snlfMtiTa  [subjectum] ;  aut  subjectiva  suj^rioriB,  deelwIiTa 
seqnentii.  DeebratiT*  n^flriorii  fit  nbjeetavft  wqn— tw,  vfe  Omhiw  iwhylMi 

lontim  fs/  ;  omne  bonuM  niBt  est;  omnis  if/itnr  loluptaa ittBm  ut.  Subjecthn 
supcrioris  fit  dedarativa  soqnentis,  si  boc  mcxlo  velis  conTcrtere:  Onmm  bemm 
^ilf  f.ft :  nmriis  rofupfmt  bontim  est:  omnis  iffitnr  vohiptas  utilis  est." 

In  First  Form  or  Fijj;ure,  aolices  the  four  direct  and  five  indirect  mooiis, — 
r^xion  ;  and,  iu  tha  itecond  and  third,  the  usual  nomber  of  moods.* 

Li  Second  Figure—**  Hie  sedenone  «  ntaiie,  elim  modoi  «oft  eOkilir, 
qmmiam  de  Qtriiqne  fiilvleethm  He  Mean  to  lioldl^tiN»dii«et 

conclnsions  are  competont  in  fleoend  and  Third  Figures. 

Ill  Second  Figure  he  enounces  generally  (four  times)  as  thus:  —  "Omne /«»- 
turn  fionestum  ;  nnlfxtm  tnrpe  honcstvm  :  nnlfnm  iffitur  jUMtmnturpe;"  butfOlB^ 
times  (once)  thus,  —    Xullum  iyiiur  turpe  juslum,^ 

In  Third  Furm  or  Figure  generally  (six  tiuiei«)  thus,  as  —  ^Omne  justum 
JbMtfnm;  tmne  justum  bomm ;  qnoddam  t^iltw  AeneUMi  bomm; **  but  fonie* 
tinea  (cMe)  m — **^Q»oidtM  igiNr  botmm  imuttmL" 

Lidorus,  Otiij'umm,  L.  i.  c.  28.         StfUogimis  Dial&^ici»,    Cpera,  p.  SO 
(1617) ;  in  Gothqfred.  Auc tores,  p.  878. 

"  FonnubB  Catcgonconim,  id  ert|  ]^<«dicattTomB  Sylloginofnm  wint  tiea. 
Rrims  fhnmihB  modi  nmt 

Prtnii).s  rnoAm  e^^t  <iiii  condiu-it,  kleet,  qoi  eolSgit  ex  onivenelibae  decBca- 
tivis  dedicativum  universale  directim :  ut,  Omne  jwihm  koneitmn;  rnnne  honoh 
turn  honum  ;  ergo  omne  justum  bonum"  All  in  first  fijrnre,  with  minor  fir^t ;  in 
second  and  third  fitrnres,  varies;  uses  per  rejiexmnem  et  reff^rim  indiiierently ; 
and  through  all  moods  of  all  figures  follows  Apuleius.  *'llad  ibnnulas  Cate- 
genieemm  Syllogionomm  c^ui  plene  n<MM  deriderat,  librtiin  l^t  qui  ineeribitnr 
Per^trmenkm  AjnUtU,  et  que  mbdlioi  auit  tnelala  eegnoiert**'  » 

Averroes,  Jn  AnaL  Priory  L.  L  c  v.,  on  First  Figure.  — *♦  If,  therefore,  the 
middle  teimbe  eo  ordered  between  the  two  extremes,  that  it  be  predicated  of 
theauaoreBdial^eetadtoAemjyor  (aiiiripeMsjrdlCMBieiidoKBM  A); 
it  is  pUia  tlMA  llw  oHer  of  ^yUogiaii  k  aetniel  to  v;  ead  it  is  celled  bjr 
Aristotle  the  First  Figure."   And  tfaoe  ate  atated  ell  Uie  esamples  in  detail. 

C  tL,  Figure  Second. — **And  liie  pnpoaition  iriwae  anl^ieot  ie  the  aelgeet 

1  Camiodora*.  iu  Teini  Figure,  gives  boiii  pp.  638,  £50,  Gcdcv.  Itj50,  aud  above,  p.  620 

Inat,  "rel  sio;"  in  Second  and  Third,  (fl.fiU).  Cf  Apuleius,  De  fyao^juno  Caf^fMw 

thouftfa  be  givn  a]»o  a  «*  vel  «ic,"  thcv  nns  ito,  Op.,  p.  85.   Elmen.  (a.  c.  IGO).  I"»i'ilorti!», 

examplH,  botli  in  converse,  of  Capcllu  H  g^-  of  Seville  ( Goikqfr.  AMtt.^  p.  878),  (▲.  o.  duO; 
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of  Ae  quwitMB  U  the  minor  propCMtttion,  but  that  -vrliose  snbjcet  m  the  pnd- 
icate  of  the  (juaf?ltum  is  llic  niajnr.  L«'t  us  then  plat-e  first  in  orili-r  (if  onun- 
ciation  tho  minor  t'xtremo;  let  the  niidcile  U^nn  thrn  follow,  ami  the  major 
come  last,  to  the  end  thiit  tliua  the  major  luny  be  distingukhed  i'rom  Che  minor; 
ibr  in  this  figure  the  terms  are  not  distinguiahodt  uiUeas  by  relation  to  th» 
qDOTftmii.''  BoaUtheemnplM. 

0.  vii.,TUrdFigart.  — »Thil  prapoiitka  miriushKwIiM  nlgMt  of  ll» 
qtt— iliim  it  otUed  liie  minor  pn^HMitioiif  since  the  subj^l  hi^If  is  called  the 
tninor  term ;  that  proposition  which  contains  the  predicate  of  the  quaraitum  is 
namfd  tho  major.  In  the  example,  let  the  minor  term  be  C,  the  middle  'R,  and 
the  uiajor  A.  and  their  order  be  that  we  firrt  enounce  the  middle,  then  the 
minor,  aud  last  of  all  the  major."    And  so  the  examples. 

Mclancbthon,  Erotemata  Dialectics,  L.  iii.  p.  1 75. 
"  Demonstration  why  tbeie  are  noconsarily  three  [and  only  three]  Figurea 
**  Every  aigunmntation  which  idmils  the  syllogistic  form  (for  of  such  form  hh 
dnction  and  Example  are  not  recipient  [?])  proceeds  fither  [1"],  Fromgenitf 

tn  sporin?!  iiiii\ crsall y  willi  a  universal  conclusion  ;  or  [2*],  From  species  to 
genus  with  a  particular  concluj^ion  :  or  [-{"J,  A  distraction  of  two  specie?;  takes 
plact* ;  or  [4**],  There  is  a  coiicatenaUoa  of  a  plurality  of  causes  and  eflecta. 
Nor  arc  there  more  modes  of  argumentation,  if  we  judge  with  skill. 

**  The  process  from  genus  to  species  engendors  the  Fint  Figure.  And  the 
consequence  is  valid  from  the  genus  with  a  nniversal  sgn  both  aifiimadTely  and 
ne^vely  to  the  species,— this  is  natantlly  manifest  The  proc  ess  from 
species  to  genus  with  a  particular  conclusion  engenders  the  Third  ¥igaa9. 
And  It  is  e%'idi!nt  that,  the  ppecies  posited,  the  fienus  is  posited. 

*'  The  di«itr»etion  of  sp<'cies  «'iii:endcrs  the  Second  Fi<;ure.  And  the  reason 
of  the  cout»u<^uencu  ih  clear,  because  disparate  species  are ^iiecei>t>arily  sundered. 
These  may  be  judged  of  bj!» common  senaoi  withoat  any  lengthened  teachiug- 
Both  are  manifest,— that  the  figures  are  t%hlly  distributed,  and  that  the  con- 
seqtiences  are  indubitably  valid.** 

m  ARSACLD. 

Amauld,  VAri  de  Penser  (Port  Royal  Logic),  P.  iiL  eh.  11,  p.  115. — 
Gcin-ral  principle  of  ««rl}ojn^mi' : — *'  That  otu^  of  thr  prfimin*>f  .^hnulrf  contain 
ilw  ronclitsinn,  and  the  oii>  r  show  that  it  (ioe9  SO  corUoin  iL" — £bo  Purchot, 
irwtii.  I'hd.,  Vol.  J.  F.  iii.  eh.  1.] 

Ch.  Y.,  p.  SIA. — «  Fonndatioa  of  First  Figure.* 
Fnneiple  of  affirmative  awwwls  •  ~*7%dl  wAoif  Sj^fvss  imA  0  Mflsn  Inftan 
«srK%,  ofrvss  diss isifil  off  of  islUeA  Urn Mflsii  «*  afimei; in  sAsr  toordgt^^l^ 
nil  thai  it  the  subject  of  this  notion,  cr  it  ccsigtosed  teiihin  iis  spksn,"    [Or,  more 
•shortly  (says  Pun  hot,  &  vi.),  Whatever  w  pndioated  of  At  mifmor^  it  pnA- 

icaitd  of  the  irj/Vr/or.] 

Priuciple  of  the  negative  moods  :  —  Iflia^  is  denitd  of  a  notion  taken  unir 
versaUy^  is  denied  of  ali  whereof  this  notion  is  a^rmed.^  [Pnrchot —  What  it 
rq^ugmmt  to  the  superior,  is  rqn^nant  dto  to  tho  vtforiot*  CL  vi.  p.  217.3 
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Founilatlon  of  the  Second  Figure.^    Princl|'1n  nf  the  pvllogisms  in  Ci\sarv. 
aii'i  i  i'siino: — That  tchal  is  dcnkil  of  a  unu  ftsai  notion,  is  denied  oho  of 
VihKsAtrer  this  nolion  ia  affirmed,  (hat  ut  to  my,  oj  aii  U»  subjacts. 
"  Prinoipl*  of  Ifat  sxllogisaMi  of  CSwDMrtMa,  Bwoeo:— ^  OH  u  eomaSmi 

Iftol  notion  ha*  been  denied^  temnff  HUa  A*  ^Mm     a  •igatiae  ptOfomtiomn 

taken  in  ila  whole  extension.'^  ' 

C!i.  vii.,  p.  220.    "  Foundation  of  the  Third  Fipire. 

**  rriiiciple  of  the  affirmative  niotHls: —  Whm  tivo  hrw.'i  may  be  aj^nneJ  of 
6te  same  thing,  they  nuty  aiso  be  ajjirmed  ^f  each,  otiter,  taken  jtarliCtdarlif.  [So 

<*Principle  of  tbe  aogativa  aoodai^Wkm  qflum  UmM  He  mm  SMqr  he 

denied,  and  the  t^her  affirmed,  of  the  same  tiUng,  Aqr  fmqr  k*  portituMg  dmud 
of  each  other."   [So  Purcbot  nearly.] 
Ho  fovodatioii  or  principle  giveii  fiir  ibe  FonrUi  Figure. 

0J  OMOSSEJU 

Samuells  GroMeti,  Phnrus  InteHedus,  1697,  P.  in.  S.  i.  Mem.  8,  c.  2  (prob- 
ably from  Weias,  see  Pref).  —  "The  foiin(l;iiioii  of  llio  first  fi;rnro  i-^  the  Dic- 
tum do  Omni  ft  Niillo  ;  for  -nrhatcvpr  is  unlv<  r<;illy  anirnird  or  denied  of  a 
universal  subject,  UiHt  is  al^  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  and  each  contained 
tinder  that  subject 

«*  The  fimndalion  &  die  aecood  ftgore  w  Oootmricty ;  fyt  tte  predictlet  of 
oontraiy  things  are  contrary. 

"  TIic  foundatioii  of  the  tJurd  figinrei*  the  i^-  ni  f  Uie  extremes  in  any 
tiiird ;  for  what  agrees  with  any  third  agrees  witii  each  other,  and  may  be 
Joined  or  separated  in  the  ^amc  proposition,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  agrae- 
Bieiit  or  eonfliction  in  relation  to  any  third  thing." 

Illustrates  the  three  figures  by  tlirec  triangles,  p.  132.  In  the  first,  we  ascend 
to  die  apex  on  one  side,  and  descend  on  the  oAer;  m  tibe  aeoondi  ire  aseend  at 
bodiaid^;  in  the  thirdi  we  descend  OB  both  ndes. 

A)  tdMBMMK, 

Lambert,  Neiies  Organon,  Vol.  I.  §  225.    (Sec  Mclanchfhon,  p.  641.) 

Relation  of  Figures.  —  "  We  further  remark,  that  the  first  di:M:overer  of  Syl- 
kjgpHM  and  their  flgnires  waif  in  hts  anraagemeat  of  their  prepwitions^  delor- 
nined  by  aome  arbitrary  ciicnnetance;  his  Tiem  and  eelectieos  at  least  were 

not  founded  on  aught  nataral  and  necesnr}'  (§  196).  He  places,  to  wit,  Aat 
premise  after  the  other  which  contains  among  its  terms  the  snbjeet  of  the  con- 
clusion. pr<  J>;d»ly  in  order  to  introdtrcr  into  all  the  figure?  a  eomm<»n  Inw.  To 
that  law,  iiowcvcr,  ■we  do  not  restrict  om-^^clvps  either  in  speech  or  in  writing. 
The  umthejuatician,  who,  perhaps,  draws  the  greatest  numl)er  of  formal  syllo- 
gisma  with  the  lewei^  paralogisms,  cannmicea  to  take  the  first  figure,  for  exam- 

1  Furchot  rayt  thii  Figure  refts  upon  «  Bin-  but  $omething  agme  wUk  <l«  mttiWh^  ll  m* 
ifift  prtai^lflt— Two  tkingf  en       $kt  aam»,  pi^miu  le  itu  etkar. 
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fU,  nol  iHdi  ibe  major,  bat  widi  Ae  nriftor  praposkion,  bMnmw  not  duljr  b 
tfib  fignra  ifl  audi  prMdae  ilmtys      mora  olMniiiv«»lMfc  who  hMmm  ki  nA* 

jeet  if  the  proper  matter  of  diieowrse.  Froriut  iitly  the  premise  is  only  qaoted, 
or  it  is  absolutely  omitted  whensoever  it  is  of  itself  obvious  to  tin'  readrr,  or  is 
eanly  dtscovcr;0«lo  from  the  niinor  and  ronrlnsion.  The  conclusion  infcrrt'il  is* 
then,  in  lik<  m  luruT,  ronstitutt  d  lalo  the  minor  proposition  of  a  new  syllo|zism, 
vberewitli  a  new  mujor  is  connected.  Tiii«  natural  arrangement  of  the  hyllo- 
giMM  «f  the  fint  figara  i«itit  oonMqntiidT',  allogetlMr  on  die  principl*,  -~I%Qt 
we  cem  oueti  of  Ae  fuitfeet  «f  on  ^glrmalkt  froposUion  wktteter  we  fuof  know 
of  its  predicate  ;  or  what  nmy  hf>  $aul  of  the  attribute  of  a  thing  is  valid  of  the 
thing  itself.  And  this  is  what  the  syllogisms  of  the  first  Figure  have  pecslhr 
to  thom<«r)rr<«.  Tt  also  M)  «xpreaNd:--  What  i$  Inte  <^  ike  geitu$t »  Irm  aim 
of  each  of  iu  sj*ecies. 

§  226.  "  On  the  other  band,  in  tbe  second  and  third  Figures  there  is  no  * 
talk  of  ip«cM8  and  geuim.  Tli«  leeaiid  FignM  demw  die  tdbjeela  of  eedi 
odwr,  beeeme  diey  ere  Anne  itt  <Mr  ettribotie;  and  efvtjr dUFeMnee  of 
altribote  b  here  efiectnaL  We,  eetftBequendjr*  iMe  due  figvn  principally  in  the 
case  where  two  things  ought  not  to  be  intercommuted  or  confounded.  This 
bccnmcs  necessarily  impof?ible,  «>  soon  a?  we  discover  in  the  thinp  A  ?omothlnf; 
whii  li  does  not  exist  in  ilic  tliint^  B.  may,  eonsecjiu-ntly,  say  that  m  llo- 

gijjms  ui°  the  isecond  figure  lead  us  to  distinguish  things,  and  prevent  us  from 

eonfimnding  notiona.  And  it  ivill  be  alao  firand  that  in  dieae  caaea  we  alwaya 
we  dNm* 

§  SST.  *'  The  third  Figure  afToida  Examples  and  Exceptions ;  and,  in  tUa 
•  Pignre,  we  addm  r  all  exempla  in  contrarinm.    The  two  fbnmila  are  aa  f<dlowa: 

*♦  1.  Thrrf  iir>:  Li  which  nri  C ;  for      ts  B  aiul  V. 
2.  Thtrt  ure  B  which  are  not  C  ;  for  M  is  B  avil  not  C. 

•*  In  this  manner  we  draw  syllogisms  of  the  Thirtl  Figure,  for  the  meet  part, 
in  dba  Ibfin  of  coimladTe  propositions  (§  185) ;  becatwe  ere  not  innit  tirfeo 
to  repeat  die  aubject^  or  to  make  tbweof  two  propoaitiona.  fiometiniea  one 
pajoposition  is  wholly  OOUttod,  when,  to  wit,  it  is  self-roanilbBt. 

In  the  Fourth  Figure,  as  in  the  First,  species  and  genera  appear  only  widk 
this  difference,  Hirxt  In  the  moods,  Baralipj  Dibatis,  Fempo,  Frisison.  iho  infer- 
ence is  from  the  sjH't  jes  lo  the  genus;  whereas,  in  Caletdes^  Uiere  h  denied  of 
the  species  what  wns  denied  of  the  genus.  Fur  where  the  genus  is  not,  neither 
are  tihere  any  of  ita  apeciaa.  Tlu»  last  mood  we,  tberelbre,  ue  when  wa  eon- 
clude  negatively  a  minari  txd  majv$j  seeing  diat  the  gemu  pcecedei,  and  u  more 
freqnendy  presented  than  any  of  its  species. 

S  229.  **  Hie  syllogisms  of  Uic  four  Figures  are  thos  diatingoidied  m  relation 
to  their  employment,  in  the  fnllowinjy  r<«'perts  ; 

"1.  The  Fii-st  Firrurc  a.s«  ribes  to  the  thing  what  we  know  of  its  attribute. 
It  concludes  from  the  genus  to  the  species. 

"  2.  The  Second  Figure  leads  to  the  discrimination  of  things,  and  relieves 
perplexity  in  our  notiona. 

**  8.  Tbe  Third  Figure  aSbrda  examples  and  ezcepdona  in  |noponliona  which 
appear  general. 

**  4.  The  Fourth  Figure  finds  apeciea  in  a  genua  an  Aira^  and  Dibatie;  it 
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«bows  that  the  specios  docs  not  exhmist  the  genus  in  Frmpo,  F\netifm}  Md  at 
denies  the  sp<'!  io*  of  what  was  (lei)ie<l  nt"  the  genus  in  Coin  dI'  S. 

§  230.  '*  J  Ins  determination  of  the  diliereuce  of  the  Four  Figures  is,  abso- 
lutely epeaking,  only  tnanife^^d  when  we  employ  them  afler  natural  fa«hionf 
and  irillioni  any  thooglit  of  a  wlactioii.  Fovi  a*  the  syUo^aan  of  enry  figure 
•dottk  of  being  tramaiQled  into  thoae  of  dia  linti  and  fiartly  alw  into  dioee  ct 
any  other.  If  wo  rightly  convOfttOr  interchange,  or  turn  into  propositions  of 
equal  value,  their  premises ;  consequently,  in  tliis  point  of  view,  no  difierence 
gtihsists  between  them  ;  but  wlu  tlier  we  in  every  ease  should  pertbrm  mvh  com- 
luuUiliutt^i,  in  order  to  bring  a  syllogism  uudur  a  different  figure,  or  to  asisure 
ourselves  of  its  correctness,  —  thb  is  a  wholly  different  question.    The  latter 

manifestly  fu^e^  For,  in  fiiB  ooaunvlatioR,  ixnut  always  ondwtake  a 
convenion  of  the  prenuMS,  and  a  eonvefled  propogition  is  aMMredty  not  alw^ 
of  eqoal  oridenee  irilh  that  whii  h  we  had  to  convert,  w1ule»  at  tfM  hum  tim^ 
we  are  not  so  well  accustomed  to  it;  for  example,  the  proposition,  Snwr  ftones 
nffnicl  iron,  everyone  will  admit,  because  The  nagmt  is  a  sionc  ;\ml  aitracU 
iron.  '1  hi>  i-yllogism  is  in  the  Third  Figure,  la  the  first,  by  couv<u»ion  of 
one  uf  lUt  premises,  it  would  run  thus : 

M^or,— .dff  n^Mb  attroef  vm; 
llfaiQr,  ^  fibmc  4aMt  art  mopMC*; 
GcrndBtriaa,  —  Smettmtet  attraet  iron. 

Here  we  are  unaceuetomed  to  the  minor  prop<^tiun,  while  it  appears  as  if  we 
mult  pav  aU  tfonee  vnder  leview,  in  order  to  pick  out  negnols  Irom  aaaong 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  that  A«  mo^Mf  i»  a  alonet  b  a  proportion  which 
ftr  more  naturally  Miggesls  ilidf»  and  demands  no  conaderation.  In  like  man> 
ncr,  A  circle  i>  not  a  S(fuare  ;  far  Aff  eMt  vt  round,  the  sqtUM  net.  This  proof 
£iA  the  third  figure]  is  as  ibUom,  when  cast  in  the  first: 

What  U  tut  foimii$m«bieki 
Cbest^iMiifllf,  tie* 

Hpr<>  the  major  proposition  is  converted  by  means  of  terminus  infinrfm,  and  its 
truth  ij*  majiifestetl  to  us  only  through  the  consciousness  that  ail  ciVr/'.f  nr<i 
round.  For,  inde|H!ndently  of  this  prttposition,  should  we  not  heatate  —  there 
being  innomerable  things  which  are  no<  round  — >  whedier  the  circle  were  ona 
of  those  which  belonged  to  this  category?  We  think  not;  beoanse  we  are 
aware. 

§  231.  ''It  is  thus  apparent  that  we  nse  every  lyllogistic  figure  there,  where 
the  propositions,  as  eaeh  fiisrtire  reqiiires  them,  are  more  familiar  and  more  rnr- 
rcnt,  The  diflTeron'  e  f»t'  figures  rests,  therefore,  not  only  on  their  form,  but 
extends  itself,  by  relation  to  their  employment,  also  to  things  thcui^elves,  so 
that  we  use  each  figure  where  its  use  b  more  natural :  The  Jirni  for  finding  ota 
cr  pnvinff  Ae  AttrUtvtu  of  a  thing  ;  the  $eemd  far  finding  out  or  proving  the 
Viffiarmce  of  thing* ;  the  third  for  finding  out  end  proving  Bxample*  and  £»- 
e^^ont;  tktfowth  for  finding  ovA  md  tseduUng  Ae  <%eeiis  of  a  Gmit$, 
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§  232.  "  Furtiber,  whether  Ihe  three  last  figui-es  arc  less  evident  tbau  the 
fint,  it  a  quettioa  vludi  hai  been  denied  [afBmed  (?)]  on  lihiB  Mconnt,  tliit 
fbe  Unt  figara  oaij  rati  ianmediatety  on  the  iXcfum  de  0mm  «t  NuUo  ^  ttO\' 
whilst  the  others  have  hitherto,  hy  a  circuit,  been  educed  therefrom.  Wc  have 
already  remarked  [§211]  that  this  circuit,  through  our  mode  of  notation,  is 
wholly  j^upei-jsedcd.  Wc  need,  therefore,  only  translate  it?  prinriple  into  the 
\'eriiai  ulur,  and  we  shall  find  that  tlic  l)icttnn  tlf  fhtni  /t  Anlio  is  on  that 
account  applicable  to  the  first  figure,  becaui»e  its  truth  \a  ba^ed  on  the  nature 
cf  tibe  proposition.  From  tiiii  principle,  tiierefore,  the  ftrek  figure  and  ite 
moods  adniit  of  an  immediate  deduction ;  it  is  thus  only  a  question  whedier  the 
other  fifrures  are  incapable  [capable  (?)]  of  such  immediate  deduction,  or 
whether  it  is  neoe.^sary  pri  vioui^ly  to  derive  them  through  the  first  figure.  Onr 
mode  of  notation  shows  that  the  latti-r  is  an  [unnecessarv*]  circuit,  because 
every  variety  of  syllogism  aduiits  fur  it-^elf  a  varioti?  notation,  and  because,  in 
that  ciuse,  the  premises  are  taken  for  what  they  actually  are.  Consequently, 
•very  figure,  Uke  the  fint,  has  its  own  probation,  —  a  probation  drawn  exclo- 
Avtlty  fiom  tiM  natures  of  tin  propositions.  The  whole  matter  is  reduced  to 
this :  —  Whether  a  n<xjbn,  lokottif  ot  m  pari,  t,«,  or,  u-hoRg  or  In  porf,  it  nof,  under 
a  second :  and  whether^  again,  this  second,  fr}ir,l!}j  nr  in  part,  is,  or,  wkoUy  or  m 
part,  is  fK'f,  nndrr  a  third.  All  else  proceeds  only  on  tlie  interchange  of  p<]uiv- 
alent  modes  of  expression,  —  the  figured,  namely,  and  tlios«*  which  are  not 
figured.  And  this  interchange  we  may  style  translating,  since  t)ie  figured 
nmdes  of  expresrion  may  be  regarded  as  aspedU  languags,  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  a  notation.  We  have  above  (|  S30),  after  aU  the  syllogistic  moods 
irere  discovered  and  denoted,  adduced  the  Dktwn  de  Omni  el  Nidto^  but  only 
hiiitorieally,  since  our  manner  of  determining  the  syllogistic  moods  is  knme£* 
ately  fotindeil  on  the  nature  (if  the  pro|K)sition«i,  from  wliieh  this  Dh'fum  h  only 
a  con»»  (meiice.  Mdrt  nvcr.  tills  conseqnenri'  is  spei  ial.  rc-tiivj;.  as  it  doei$,  on 
the  notions  of  ^/>cci>jr  and  (ienerU'  When^fore,  its  validity  only  extends  so  far 
as  proportions  can  be  recalled  to  lliese  notions ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  First 
F^nre.  In  the  Second,  the  notion  of  Difference  emerge;  and  in  the  Third, 
the  iMtiun  of  Example,  If  we,  therefbre,  would  have  special  dliero  for  tha 
several  Figures,  in  that  case  it  would  follow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  becomo 
manifest  that  the  middle  tenn  of  a  syllogism,  considered  for  itself,  t  xpresses,  in 
the  rirst  Fi^'ure,  a  prineiplc  [nf  A^rrip^mn  or  Prnrrffifinnl  ;  in  the  Seeond, 
Uijereiite  ;  in  the  Third,  an  ExamjAe  ;.mid  in  the  Fourth,  the  principle  of 
JUciprocify. 

"1.  For  tiieFImt  Figure.  Dieiumde  Omniet  NvMa,  What  is  trae  of  all  A, 
is  true  of  eveiy  A. 

8.  For  the  Second  Figure*  IHetam  de  Dwereo.  Things  whidi  are  different* 

are  not  attributes  of  eai  h  mhor. 

"3.  For  tlie  Third  Figure.  Dicfnm  de  Exemplo.  Wbeu  we  fiud  things  A 
which  aru  li,  iu  that  ciuse  tome  A  arc  B. 

"4.  For  the  Fourth  Figure.  Dictum  de  Reciproco.  I.  If  no  M  is  B,  tbcu  no 
Bisthisor  tiiatM.  IL  If  C  is  [or  is  not]  tiiis  or  that  B,  in  timt  case  some  B 
[or  are  not] 
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()»  tLAtaME. 

PlatAcr,  Phi'hmpkische  Apkormnen,  8d  ed.,  1 793.  —  Part  T.,  §  544,  conformed 
to  his  Lehrhni-h  il(  r  T.nqik  und  Melnphijsik,  1795,  §  227.  '*  The  n'ason  why  the 
predicate  belongs  to  the  subject  is  iu  all  possible  syllogisnu  this,  —  because  the 
tubject  stands  in  a  relatioa  of  ntbordinatioa  nkh  [is  either  higher  or  lower 
than}  a  thbd  aodon  to  wliich  iIm  pradicale  bdoogik  Coiiieqaeiitl)r,«ll  iaftr- 
ence  prooeecb  on  ftllcnriiig  rnk:  tlw  mlgaet^  flw  [eomdadung]  jv^ 
ment  stand  in  a  rdation  of  subordination  with  a  third  notion,  to  whieh  a  certaiil 
predicnto  portains ;  in  tliat  case,  this  predieate  abo  portaiaa  to  the  nna  jo^f' 

mcnt,  atlirniatively  or  negatively." 

In  his  note  on  this  Aphomni,  Plainer  ( Lehrbuch )  admits  — "  My  fundar 
mental  rule  is  only  at  iault  in  the  second  Aristotdic  figtire,  which,  however,  is 
BO  genuine  figure ;  became  liere,  m  tbe  pramieei,  the  mlgeet  and  pre^oale 
have  changed  plaees,**  elo.  In  the  M  edition  of  hil  ^pAomms  (1784)  he  bad 
adopted  the  principle  of  Identity  with  the  same  third,  as  ho  has  it :  In  xohat 
erfrn.-iion  or  proportion  (Maasse )  two  notions  are  lUce  or  unlike  (o  a  thinly  m  lk§ 
game  extension  or  proj>oriion  are  Iheij  like  or  unlike  each  other."    (^j  ('•  .ix.^ 

rhilono/tliinche  Aphorinmen,  Part  I.,  thiixi  edition,  §  i>G8,  cuiii|)art  d  with 
second,  1 784,  f  872-476.— Neverflieless,  each  of  these  grammatical  figures  of 
Q'Uogism  has  its  peculiar  adaptation  in  language  for  the  dialedical  appCcatitNi 
of  proo&;  and  the  atsortion  it  withoot  foaadation  that  &e  lint  is  the  moit 
natural.  Its  nsi>  is  only  UKMre  appropriatOi  when  we  intend  to  show  —  that  a 
fiy  jn  rhiiiis  [(>r  does  not  pertain"]  to  n  subject  in  vitiue  of  its  class.  More 

naturally  than  tlio  first  rln  we  !«}iow,  in  the  serotul,  tlw  fUJpTffire  of  things 
apparently  similar  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  similarity  of  uppareittly  dijjerenl  things. 
The  fourth  iigure  [it  u  said  in  the  sei  ond  edition],  on  account  of  the  position 
of  its  terms,  is  alwaye  unnatural  in  language." 

Pha&M^phigdie  Apkorimenj  Fwt  L,  htft  edition,  1 7M,  |  S81.->"Tfae  principle 
of  the  first  finun'  U  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo." 

§564.  —  "Touching  the  other  figure  [the  third,  for  in  this  edition  Platner 
fthnlt-hp'<.  in  a  loirifal  rt'lation,  the  second],  its  special  principle  is  the  fbllowin«y 
rule  :  —  What  Uluuyif  to  the  subordinate,  thai,  since  the  t^ubordinoic  it  a pwrt  of 
WiioeneU,  belongs  also  in  part  (particularly )  to  Oie  unicersaL* 

In  the  second  edition,  1784,  the  Noood  figure  ie  leoogidsed,  and,  wiA  l£b» 
third,  obtains  its  special  law. 

§  050.— ** The  principle  of  the  second  figure  is: — J^two  ttaUoM^  tokolty  or 
in  party  an  cppMtle  to  a  ikirdtto  are  iftsy  0^  talotfjr  or  inpartfOppmiUe  to  each 
etfur." 

§  6G4.  —  "The  principle  of  the  third  fv^nre  h  :  — Tl'^r/r  can  be  jtarticularly 
ajfiriued  or  denied  of  a  subaltern  species,  that  ui«o,  in  so  Jar  as  such  sidialJem 
lpeek$  upart  of  a  genus,  may  be  particularly  aj/trwied  or  denied  of  tke  gtnm^ 

PhUofof^ieehe  AjAonmen,  Part  I.,  §  648.  Kote. — **  In  general,  logitnaaa 
treat  the  subject  as  if  it  were  neces-sarily  subordinated  to  tlic  pi  tMlicate.  ]ft 
may,  liowevcr,  on  the  contrary,  I»e  the  hij^ier  notion,  and  the  predicate  thus  be 
jtibnrdinatcd  to  It.  Thh  h  thf*  case  in  all  particular  propositions  where  the 
pi-edicHle  ii  not  an  attribute  ot'the  genus,  but  an  accident  of  the  •iuhject.  For 
imtaucu,  —  Sonu:  creaturts  are  animals;  here  the  subject  b  the  Uigher:,  6uuie 
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men  are  imperfect ;  here  the  higher  iii  the  predicate.  We  most  not,  therefore, 
in  mt  B>  Uo<ii:y(ic  thiM  enoimt'e  ^  IbndaMoud  tide  of  iMMiiings,  —  1/  th0 

Urn  lath  •  lUM  notStm." 

Fries,  System  der  Logiky  g  56.  —  The  species  of  categoriciJ  aijUojpsms  are 
detenained  Jby  the  variety  of  j»Utioiit  in  whicli  three  Mtione  laajF  itMid  to  endi 
other,  10  that »  qrlkigiiiii  »ajr  be  the  rerndt 

"  These  relations  may  be  thought  at  three. 

C  tsc  I.  —  Thri'e  notations  arc  roriprocally  subonliiiated  in  nrradation,  80 
that  tlie  ^fi'ond  is  subordiuated  to  tlie  iirat,  but  ^upcrordiuated  to  the  third. 
Cik*  U.  —  Two  notions  are  subordinated  to  a  third. 
^  Case  III.  —  Two  notions  arc  superordinated  to  &  third.* 
**  When,  ia  these  caeM,  it  a  ty Uogism  potnhle  ? 

§  57. — In  all  tiie  three  catee  ttie eyUo^imt are  eqnelly  vaUd, ftrthQy  are 

£>unded  on  the  general  laws  of  the  connection  of  notions. 

"  They  all  follow,  to  wit,  from  the  relation  of  a  whole  sphere  to  its  parts, 
which  Vws  in  the  Dicium  de  Omai  it  NuUo,  The  pnaciplet  for  the  three  men- 
tioned c'a>c:i  iire  thus : 

*'  For  the  first,  —  lite  part  (C)  of  the  part  (B)  lies  in  the  whole  (A),  cmd  tcbat 
(A)  lie$  out  o/tks  whole  (B),  /tfs  Qk»      of  its  parts  (C). 

<*  For  the  aecood,— IFAiK  (A  or  sona  A)  lies         &e  wkok  (B), ifef  aim 

cut  of  its  parts  (C). 

"For  the  third.  —  If  a  part  (B)  lies  in  hm  wh(^es  (A  and  C),  in  that  case 
these  hare  a  part  in  common  :  an/f  if  a  jmrl  (li)  /(>  in  a  trln'h^  (C),  but  out  of 
another  whole  (A),  in  that  ca.te  the jiral  (C)  has  u  pari  out  of  ihe  other  (A). 

<*The  first  case  alone  coincides  immediately  with  the  perfect  dci-laratkm 
of  a  syllngisnit-^tbat  a  case  it  thmin  detennined  by  a  role.  For  the  tiiird 
eate,  therefore^  onr  two  declaratione  of  a  miyor  preo^"— that  it  is  Ike  ruht 
and  that  U  contains  the  major  tcnn  —  do  not  coincide,  seeing  that  here  tiie 
minor  term  may  be  fortheoniing  in  the  rule.  On  this  account  the  arrangement 
of  tlif  tir>t  ca^se  i??  !?ai(I  tn  bo  the  only  reyular^  and  the  others  are  reduced  to  it. 
That  ilii^  reduetiou  is  e.iajly  {lossible^  we  may  in  gt^ucral  convince  ourselves,  by 
reflecting  that  every  syllogism  requires  a  general  rule  as  premise,  and  that  the 
other  eases  are  only  ditdngniflhed  teom  the  fint  hf  a  eonToited  anaagement 
of  the  propositbns.  Bet  at  all  propotitiont  may  be  dtber  purely  converted  or 
purely  counterposcd,  consequently  the  two  la^t  cases  can  at  most  so  far  deriato 
from  the  first  that  they  are  connected  with  the  first  case  only  through  reverted 

(ffegenthettifff  )  notions. 

§  57  b.  —  "  The  doctrine  of  the  several  species  of  cati-gorical  syllogisms,  m 
regulated  by  the  forms  of  their  judgments,  is  at  bottom  an  empty  subtlety; 
for  the  reaulk  of  all  thb  circoity  it  only  that,  in  every  eategMical  syllogismi 
a  case  it  determined  by  a  mle,  and  tlut  it  already  given  ht  Ae  law,  that 
in  every  reasoning  one  premise  must  be  univertaL  The  scholastic  logic 
treats  of  thiii  dootrine  only  in  so  far  as  the  spei-ies  of  syllogism  are  determined 
by  the  fomu  of  jodgto^At,  and  thereby  only  involvet  itself  in  long  gnuua»atif> 

ltB•tJMdtaoBnne(lBD«oafB|•r,I4fa^«.ll.^m  Stettkr,         }  HT,  pw  IM.] 
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«1  dMPMrfai  .Aitato  kv  htm  ftltely  repvotieM  ftr  oiwutooMog  lb* 
fiMurA  igare»  oalj  htmng  wftrnkknH  thm.  For  Atirtolfo  proeMds,  pr»- 
Guely  ai  I  htm  here  done,  oalf  on  tho  TClMtOB  «f  apdoas  in  a  syUgglaH,  «f 

which  there  are  possibly  only  our  three  cases.    His  error  lies  in  this,  —  that 

he  did  not  lay  a  general  rtile  at  tlu^  rcM»t  of  every  fifrwrc,  Imt,  with  a  jtrnlixlty 
whoHr  useless,  in  di'terniiniii"  the  mocxis  of  the  several  fi-'ureft,  details  each, 
eveu  oi'  iixii  illt;gitiiuate,  uiid  demon^trat«^3  iUi  illegiliuiacy.    This  prolixity  has 

te«B  too  often  inililid  by  other  logicians,  in  dio  Hempti  at  an  ovoIiISom 
vi  the  moodt.    Kaat  goei  too  ftr  in  deiioaBidng  thb  wtiolo  doolriM  m  » 

mere  <;rankniati(-Hl  subtlety.  The  distinction  of  the  thrwi  oases  is,  however, 
a  logical  distinction ;  and  his  assertion  that  the  force  of  inference  in  the  other 
two  h  wholly  derived  from  that  of  the  first  casi-.  i"  )tkewi«*c  not  correct  I 
mauifestiy,  howe\er,  coiicIikU'  as  easily  in  the  thini  <.  a-'  .  — '  A  part  wliich  lies 
in  two  wholes  is  a  part  common  to  both,' —  as  in  the  lirst,  —  *  The  jmrt  of  the 
pait  U«a  in  fhe  whd*.'  The  ftitd  ease  pneienH  indeed,  t>>  iwidfe<tawanf»' 
aent  Ait  wiawmingi  from  tlio  pardeolar  to  like  geneval,  u€^fbt  lylkgiana  in 
the  Ker(jr»(I  figure  according  to  our  terminology. 

"  The  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  four  syil<><:isiic  figures  and  nineteen  moodi 
of  categorieal  syllofnams  requires  no  lengthened  illustration.  If  the  f!;r»re<!  are 
determined  bv  the  arranjremenl  of  noliuns  in  the  pn-niiMiS,  then  tho  lulluwiug 

combination  is  exhuu;»live.    For  thu  couclusiun  iu  ail  cases  S  V  ^belng 

inppoeed  tiie  laaio],  the  [tamis  or]  uotaona  itond : 

1)  AoooKdlttg  to  oar  toteeie,       M     '  P 

8- 

a)  Whti  conyertwl  nu^or  pwmise,  P- 

S- 

3)  Willi  couvorted  minor  premise,  M 

M 

4)  Boih  premises  converted,  P- 

X 

"  Should  we  therefore  simply  convert  both  premises  in  a  !»yllop?m  of  (he 
first  figure,  we  are  able  to  express  it  in  all  tli«  figureti.  Let  the  noti()rl^^  p\eu 
Ijc  Jif^proof,  hotly  nietaly  there  then  follows  the  conclusion  —  6ame  metal  ijs  tiol 
/reproo/^hoat  tiie  piemifei : 

In  the  TlMt  V^pan-^lTobaHtJInpmift 

8oiM  wtiUd  i$lt&df 

SomtWMiciialemd; 
In  the  Thfnl  Ilgare  ~  iVo  l^ad  isfinproqff 

An  Iiiid  IS  mrtnl ; 

In  the  Fourth  Figaro —  Xoflniuj  finprw/  i»  kadi 

Alt  Imd  IS  metal. 

It  is  hen  apparent  that  the  fint  three  figom are  oar  tfareeeaaet;  but  the 


-M 
-P 
-S 
-M 
•S 


fourth  we  did  not  employt      it  contains  uo  poeuliar  relations  or  no<ion8,  but 

Tut  mmmt  of  wunMMtiag  a  qrUogiiBi  it  ttoi  od^  poiribld  iHmm  ip«  m 

OWpolBOl,  through  coDveisions,  to  transimiito  tke  amuig|iDi6Bt  of  ^  ftnk 
fifort  iato  that  of  the  fourth.   Now  this  happens :  1]  If  we  conrert  the  concla- 

fflon  S— — P  into  P  S,  since  ihvn  tiw  major  ami  the  minor  terms,  at 

also  tht'  ni?ii'>r  and  minor  premises,  chan^'e  nanius ;  or,  2]  If  both  ])ivmi8et 
allow  ot  au  iiimiediate  converMon,  so  that  the  one  remains  universal ;  fur  then 
the  ooBTertod  propontioiui  eoatHa  Aa  tame  thoq^blt  m  Aote  given,  nd^ 
oonttqnentily,  «itaUiib  the  wutub  eoodamMi.'* 

[Objectiont  to  Fkiei^  doctrine  of  fi^xim;  — 1*,  Only  applies  to  affirmativet; 
2°,  Only  the  arrangtoMiit  <^  the  remilts  of  a  successful  comparison,  and  takes 
no  lioed  of  the  comparison  that  may  liave  hoen  fniitle*«s  (tlit-  nicjritimatc 
moods)  ;  3-,  Takes  acionnt  of  only  one  sub<")rtlination,  for,  in  the  second  and 
third  cases,  in  each  there  Li  a  reciprocal  subordiuatiou  iu  Kxteusion  and  Com- 
preheoMOD.] 

« 

^m*9}  JDMW  AMD  MBMXKB-'tsam  ^wjooBU  OF  JVEfodiur  cwnraim 

The  Mdioritj  of  the  two  ibUowing  philosophers,  who  cendnde  tfait  atriet,  it 
ntber  n^ative  tiuui  pontive4  inaonaeh  at  they  both  ooocnr  in  pnmng  that 
the  last  attemplt  at  a  reformation  of  the  Syllogistic  Theory  proceed  on  a 
wholly  (lifTerent  groand  from  that  on  which,  I  think,  this  alone  can  be  accom- 
plished. Those  two  philosopluTs  are  Knijj  and  l^^'nckc;  for,  bonido  theniy  I 
am  aware  ot*  no  othere  by  whom  tliis  ha*!  lu-cn  alieaiptt'd. 

Krug  was  a  disciple  of  the  Kantian  school,  Kant's  immediate  successor  in 
hit  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphytict  at  Koenigsberg,  and,  subsequently,  Pn>> 
Ibtwr  of  PhQoiophjr  in  the  Univem^  of  Leiptie.  He  it  ditdngniahed  not 
only  at  a  iroluminous  writer,  but  as  a  penpicnoot  and  acute  thinker;  and  his 
pecaliar  modification  of  the  Kandan  sj'stem,  throngli  a  virtual  return  to  the 
principlfi  of  Common  Sense,  is  known  among  the  German  theories  by  the 
name  of  Siin/lictl.tiii.  His  Tj^rpr  (the  first  part  of  his  S>^^tem  oj  Tlnnritiral 
FhiLmophy)  was  publi^ihed  in  180G,  and  is  one  of  tlie  best  among  the  many 
eaeellMt  trei&et  on  tiiat  tdence  which  we  owe  to  tibe  leaning  and  abili^*  of 
the  Gennaat.  (I  have  belbre  me  the  feurth  edition,  that  of  1888.)  Erag 
prapoonded  a  new  tbetny  of  tyllogitdc;  but  the  novelty  of  bis  sc  heme  ia 
wholly  external,  and  adds  onlf  fteth  oonpUcation  to  the  old  ooofiition.  It  hat, 
accordinjily,  found  no  favor  among  sulweqnent  logicians. 

Possinfi  over  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  prinrlples  on  whieh  the  whole 
doctrine  is  fouQded»  it  is  enough  to  state  that  Krug  distributes  the  syllogistic 
Boodt  into  eight  dattet.  Of  these,  the  first  (which,  wiOi  tome  other  lo|pdant» 
be  considers  not  at  a  figure  at  all,  but  at  the  pare,  regnlar,  and  ordinary-  fimn 
of  reasoung)  ooneipondt  to  the  Flitt  Fignre  of  the  Aiitlotolioo-Scholaatie 
dntribotion*  Tite  other  teren  clasnes,  as  so  many  impure,  irrorndar,  and  ex- 
traonlinary  form",  constttntp  (on  the  analojn*  of  Khetorio  and  Grammar)  so 
maiiv  fiijures.  Of  these,  the  new  is  only  the  ohl  First  Figure^  thr  ntinor 
premise,  in  extension,  being  stated  before  the  mi^or.  Krug,  like  our  uthcr 
modtni  logiciaat,  it  not  awaro  that  this  was  the  order  in  which  the  syllogisaa 
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mi  Mignkrljr  cast,  in  eoamm  language,  by  Um  Cltveks,  hy  1km  (fclwIigM'lij 
Ibtt  JewipMdbjrthttLMiBt  priortoBosOlM.^  Tlw  «kl  cad  imv  tet  ignw 
mm  only  *  aiq^  %are,'lb9  iflloginB  being  dmrn  m  Ae  contw  of 
breadth  and  of  depth.    A  mood  is  idtmm  orders,  though  externally  rtrying^  ii 

intrinsii-ally,  is  •fhcmatir,il!y,  th<»  mm^.  Knv/a  distiiK-tion  of  his  new  first 
fi«?urc  i«,  thepefbrc,  null.  Thius  Harnina  is  liarhrtr??  ;  Caletue  is  Cflarent; 
l>irauii  i:>  Darii ;  Fircnio  m  Ferio.  JSor  ia  his  discmmuation  of  the  other  mix 
bettor  lbiiiid«iL  Bti  new  (the  old)  Second  wad  hit  Fifik  Figuret  if«  •lii»«Q«. 
Ths  latter  ia  precisely  tbe  aaaie  iritb  thefimnar;  ^Wia  it  Fattftw,  sad /!Mm»e» 
V  Airoeo.  Li  one  eeee  (under  CmiMftw),  Kng  adopti,  alon*  Aa 
OOndnsion  njix-tcd  by  the  logicians.  Ill  UuSt  he  nod  iiicy  an-,  in  fact,  bodi 
wmtin:,  thoiiiili  in  op))ositc  way;"!.  Kaoh  morvd,  in  the  second  (as  in  the  thin!) 
fi;;ur»',  lias  two  indiirtrcnt  cnnclusioiis  ;  and  tlip  special  one-«iHed  praeiict'  of 
the  tbmier  is  only  uaet'ui  as  gainsaying  tite  general  ouif-«ided  prei'Cpt  of  the 
latter.  The  same  objection  appU^  to  Krug's  new  (the  old)  Thirds  in  conaao* 
tion  ivMi  bU  ^xA  Figure.  Tb^  are  one;  Datoca  ia  Boeardo,  F&^mo  ia 
FAi^pUm^  and  Pitema  ia  Faigon.  In  two  caaea  (under  Dkamiu  and  Bocardtf^ 
Krug  has  reeogniied  the  repudiated  concIu9ion.  Kmg  ({ 109)  baa,  however, 
Comniittod  an  orror  in  n-izard  to  Bocai-do.  He  give?,  as  its  cxninpk'.  the 
filUowing  syllogism,  lu  which,  for  brevity,  I  have  filled  up  the  tj^uantifiottiom : 

"Ane  qeiiiialli  an  mot  [any]  riviparotu ; 
JU  mimab  ore  {mum]  orgnktd  fSan^t 
Tktrt/ort^  90M€  orgamud  Ai*^  art  not  [(My]  vMparem.** 

In  a  noto,  he  adds.  "The  pnnrln«inn  should  here  be:  —  ^TTiere/nrp.  sfme 
things  irhirh  (irf  ),i>/  i-ii  ijKin>uf  tin  ( soim  )  nrganiz' And  this  is  seen  also  hv 
retluciiou.  We  liavc,  however,  ibllowed  tlie  arbitrarj*  precept  of  the  logicians, 
tihat  tibe  extreine  in  the  aecond  propoaition  abould  atead  anl^eet  in  tbe  eonels- 
aion ;  altbouyh  it  be  bere  indifierent  wbicb  extreme  becomea  die  aobjeet  Tbe 
conclusion  is  only  cbanged  into  another  quality."  Only  cbaaged  into  another 
quality!  Only  an  affirmative  condouon  firom  a  negative  premuel  The 
legitimate  inference  is: 

.  «*raTg<br«,  OKf  wdpmmm  U  nU  torn  wymdc/' 

Bachmann  (Lotfih,  §  IS.I).  anothor  pminrnt  lornolan,  1ms  prrod  with  Km*?. 
A  particular  pri'dicato  in  a  negative  proposition  M'enis  mdfcd  one  of  tht-  last 
dinicuUiesi  Ibr  relbruied  iogie.    Krag's  new  (the  old)  Fourth  Figure  bears  a 

aoireapeading  relalioa  to  hia  Sevrntk.  He  ii  right,  oerteoily,  in  aiholiabing  all 
tbe  maadi  of  the  fimrlb  figure  except  Fmt^to  and  JIuaiMi;  and,  fkm  Ub  poini 
of  irfew,  he  is  hardly  to  be  blaaied  Ibr  not  abalitUng  these  likewise,  akog  iriA 
the  correlative  moods  Fapfsmo  and  Frispjtmo^  and,  with  them,  his  seventh 
figure.  Finrilly,  rejecting  the  soho^r  lii  rloctrinp  of  Rt'duction,  ho  atlopts,  not 
without  Miiitiry  j>erversp  additions.  Kant's  j>lan  of  acconiplisliinj.'  the  same  end; 
BO  thai  Krug*6  couvumve  and  eunti(qM>i>iUve  and  traiisposilive  interpoltUiomS) 

i8wpba5.-<-En. 
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^AS^L   1-^   t^^KiM  Ikb^^U  Am    .1  —II  II  II*  ■  I       1-8—    ...  MUM  Mill!   ^^mtmmJI   a>  _  ..  _ 

8^  mm  Dv  nnngi  nuiMr  to  propmij  att  wveMOH  ogniwi  mmmmmmMi 
■Mvlj  the  substitaliott  of  OM  **fiJie  wMtty''  Ibr  aaother.   He,  «Bd  Bwd^ 

mann  aAer  kim,  renounce,  lu>weTer,  "the  crotchet  of  the  Aristotelians,"  m 
making  tlic  c-xfreme  of  the  jinor  premise  the  predicate,  always,  of  the  conclu- 
non,  in  the  first  and  so<-onii  fi<r)ros;  and,  though  both  do  tlii^  (martially  and 
from  an  erroneous  point  of  view,  their  enunciation,  such  as  it  is,  is  still 

Profe«wr  Bonekc,  of  Berlin,  is  the  last  to  whnm  I  ran  refer,  and  in  him  we 
havi',  on  the  point  in  question,  the  final  rvMih  of  modem  speculation.  This 
acute  and  very  original  metaphysician  »taadji  the  uncompromiMng  ch<uu]>ion 
of  the  pbilOM)phy  of  experience,  against  the  counter  doctrine  of  transcenden- 
taliam,  in  all  its  fbncm,  now  prevalent  in  Germenf ;  and,  among  tfae  otber  de- 
partments of  mental -siaence,  he  has  cnltiv&ted  the  theory  of  reasoning  with 
great  ability  and  success.  In  1832  appeared  his  Lehrbuch  ihr  Luf^ik,  etc.;  in 
18.59,  his  Sy/Zoi/jjimorwm  Anahfticorum  Oriyinea  et  <>r<!n  IKnturalis,  vW.\  and  in 
1S4  2,  his  Sijntem  d-  r  Loi/il  ,  ctt-.,  in  two  voliimps.  In  Lo;;k  ,  Bentke  has  devutcd 
au  Ciiipcc  ial  :>hai'e  of  attcutiuu  to  the  theory  and  distribution  of  Syllogism ;  but 
it  k  precist'ly  on  this  point,  though  always  admiring  die  ingennit^of  hk  teason- 
iqgi,  that  X  am  conpdled  overtly  to  diment  ft«n  hit  oooeltniont. 

TThj  Syllo^stio  of  Beneke  is  at  once  opposed,  and  correspondent,  to  that 
of  Krug;  there  b  an  external  difference,  but,  without  imitation,  an  internal 
sinillarity.  Tnstoad  of  erroneously  multiplying  the  syllogistic  figures,  like  the 
Lt'ijjsic  philuiMphtir,  the  phitcK^plicr  of  Berlin  mtensibly  sup'rsedes  them 
altogether.  Yet,  when  considered  in  e.^^Liicu  and  result,  both  theories  agree 
^  being,  and  ftom  the  tame  dde,  severally,  the  one  an  amplification,  the  <^r 
an  express  doubling,  of  lha  nineteen  seholattic  moods,  hk  thit,  both  Jof^iana 
were  unaware  that  the  nme  had  been  long  ago  virtually  accomplished  in  the 
progress  of  the  science;  neither  coondered  that  the  amplification  In-  proposed 
wa.s  supi'rftcinl.  not  to  ?ay  mistaken  ;  and  that,  instead  of  simiilii  ity,  it  only 
tendeti  to  intnxhiri' an  additional  perplexity  into  the  fstiidy.  P>t  in:ke  hais  the 
merit  of  more  openly  relieving  the  opposition  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  in  the 
eonstmctioa  of  die  syllogism ;  and  Kmg,  tbotigh  on  enwieoiis  gronndi^  that 
of  partially  renonncing  the  old  eimr  of  the  lo^'ians  in  regard  to  die  one 
sylloLM^iic  conclusion,  in  the  seoond  and  thild  fignrss.  But,  in  his  do(  trine  of 
moo<ls,  Beneke  has,  I  think,  gone  wrong  in  two  opposite  ways  :  like  Krug,  in 
hi?  arbitrnn-  multiplication  of  tliese  forms;  like  Ingidans  in  general,  in  their 
arbitrary  limitation. 

In  regard  to  the  ibrmer  —  the  counter  quantities  of  breadth  and  depth  do  not 
discriminate  two  moods,  but  merely  two  ways  of  stating  the  teme  mood*  Ac* 
oovdiBgly,  we  do  not  mnltipl^  the  moods  of  the  first  fignra,  to  whidi  alone  the 
principle  applies,  by  casting  them  in  &e  one  dependency  and  in  the  odisr;  wn 
only  show  that,  in  that  figure,  every  nngle  mood  may  be  onoimced  in  a  two- 
fold order,  more  gemian,  tlie  one  to  the  quantity  of  extension,  the  other  to  the 
quantity  of  intension.  Ai\  adequate  notation  ought,  e<juaUy  and  at  once,  to 
iiidiealu  both.  But  in  reference  to  the  second  and  tlurd  figures,  the  case  ia 
wona.  For  In  them  w«  have  no  sndi  dependency  it  ell  between  the  ex- 
tnnes;  and  to donUe  their  moodsi on  this  principle, we  most  take, divide,  anil 
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arbitrarilj  tippnpnMibb,  OM  of  dlt  two  i»dUibrent  conclusions.  But,  M  flVWf 
single  mood  of  tbese  figures  has  a  cIouMe  (onclusion,  this  division  cannot  be 
made  to  difference  tht-ir  plurality.  If  I'rol'essor  Beneke  would  look  (imtar 
amniwn)  into  Apulc^ius  or  Lsidorus,  or.  better  than  either,  into  Blemmida?,  he 
uriii  find  ail  his  new  moodii  (uut,  uf  course,  those  in  the  iburth  figure)  stated  by 
than,  M  otber  aidant  logicians;  who,  hamww,  Areaoied  not  Ask  tiw  Men 
aocidental  difference  ot,  what  they  eallfld,  an  mahftie  and  MgnAtHe  enoaaea> 
ment,  detenntned  any  multiplication  of  the  moods  themselves. 

la  the  latlw  teipect,  Dr.  Beneke  has  only  followed  hie  predecessors ;  T,  therc- 
fbre,  make  no  comment  on  thr  impcrfoction.  But,  in  accomj)ll<hiii<i  wliat  h« 
specially  proposes,  whilst  wo  do  not  find  any  advanrcmrnt  of  tlic  science,  wo 
find  the  old  confusion  and  inirit-afy  replaced  by  aiiotiiLT,  {lerhaps  worse.  To 
say  nothing  of  his  non-abotitbn  ci  the  fourth  figure,  and  of  his  pondve 
fiiUores  in  donhHog  its  moodCi  tiie  whole  process  b  carried  on  by  a  series  of 
aibitraiy  technical  operations,  to  anperMde  which  mast  be  the  aim  of  any  one  • 
who  would  re<  oncile  Logic  with  nature.  His  new  (but  which  in  reality  are 
old)  aiiiplifications  are  brought  fo  In'ar  (I  translate  his  titles)  through  *' Com- 
nuitivtioris  of  the  Premises,  —  by  Suhaliemation,  —  by  Conversicm.  —  bvCon- 
trajHwitian ; "  and  "of  the  Major,  —  of  the  Minor,** — in  fact,  of  both  premises 
(e.  g.,  Fesapo,  etc.).  And  80  dBBcult  are  these  processes,  if  not  so  ntcertain 
the  anthor's  language,  diat,  after  considerable  stody^  I  am  edD  in  donbt  of  hii 
meaning  on  more  pmnto  than  one.  I  am  unable,  fbr  example,  to  reconrfle  the 
Ibllowing  statements :  —  Dr.  Beneke  repeatedly  denies,  in  conformity  with  the 
rnmmon  dortrine,  the  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate  in  affirtnntive 
proj)Ositions ;  and  yet  founds  four  moods  upon  this  very  quantification,  in  the 
conversion  of  a  universsal  atlirmative.  This  is  one  insolubility.  But  there 
arises  aubiher  from  these  moods  themsdvee  (|  88-81).  For,  if  ire  employ  due 
quaatilicadon,  we  have  moods  eert^nly,  but  not  of  the  same  figure  widi  their 
aonunal  correhUaves;  whereas*  if  we  do  not,  simply  ngeedng  die  pennMdn, 
all  stides  smoothly,  —  we  have  tlie  right  moods  in  the  right  figure.  This,  agiun, 
I  am  unable  to  solve.    Dr.  Beneke's  diinllciition  of  tlie  moods     also  in  randrr 

•  1  ■ 

cases  only  nominal  ;  as  is  seen,  for  example,  in  Ferio  'J,  Fesaj>o  2,  and  Fre- 
siso  2,  which  are  tumis.  all,  and  ia  all  respects,  identical.  I  uiu.Ht  prote^  also 
a^Mnst  his  violence  to  logical  language.  Thus,  he  employ  everywhere  "  non 
omne,'*  non  omnia,"  *'al1e  sind  nicht,**  etc.,  which  is  only  a  pariictdar  (berag 
a  mere  denial  of  omnitode),  for  tin  aheolate  or  noiTersal  n^aUve, "  nullura,** 
**  nulla,**  kein  ist,"  no,  none,  not  any,  etc.,  in  (^tpositUm  bodi  lo  principle  and 
to  the  practice  of  Aristotle  and  succeeding  Iqpdaaa. 

l(p)  Ttnira, 

Gottlieb  Gerhard  Titius,  Ars  Cogilttndi,  the  ScitnHa  CogUntionum  Cogitan- 
Hum.  ("n^i'iUitwinhwi  NecaaariM  .butnula  «l  a  Ptn^rim§  JMiPota.  hmpim, 
1723  (first  edition,  1701). 

Tilius  has  been  partially  referred  to,  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  as  having  uiain- 
tained  the  doctrine  of  a  Quantified  Predicate.    See  above,  p.  506*   Hts  theory 
of  dm  Figure  and  Mood  of  Syllc^ghsn  ie  well  desoiving  ef  aoliee,— proeee4 
iag,  at  is  doM,  on  the  apidieaiMm  of  that  doatriMb  Thsi  ikm)  kf^jn^tpOif 
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wntaioed  in  tbe  fiillowiiig  aztnett  tnm  bb  An  Oogl^miit  wliicli  thow  hofm 
closely  he  Ium  approumfttied,  oa  M?«ral  fbodaneDtal  pointB^  to  the  doctrinw 

«r  the  Ifew  AntUgt6e> 

UtiQs  jjivps  two  canons  of  ayllojxi-'m  r 

L  Afrirmativi'.  Quaecunque  ( ouveuiunt  in  uno  tertio,  ilia  etiam,  juxta 
mensurani  illius  couveaicntiffi,  inter  sc  cimveniant" 

n.  Negative.  QmBcnnque  pagnant  in  certo  aUqoo  tertio,  ilia,  juxts  meiiF 
■onun  fllint  diwoovenientMB^  etiam  inter  ae  pvgnaot"  GL  ix«  ^  SO,  S7. 

The  following  relate!  lo  his  dootme  of  Ffgore  and  Hood,  and  to  the  apeeial 
rules  of  Syllogism,  at  eooHnottly  accepted : 

C.  X.  §  i.  "  Sir  t^ifnr  omnium  Syllo^amonim  fbrmalis  ratio  in  jronuina  mrtlii 
tennini  et  pra^dirati  nc  subjpcti  Conclusionis  collatione  consistit ;  cam  ^i  dicfre 
TeUa /ormoM  essentiakm  aut  Jiguram  gtneralemf  vel  communem^  uon  vaide 
leluctabor. 

{ iL  Pmler  earn  vero  Peripatetic!  F^guras  ex  ptcuUari  medn  tmmm  tUu 
adstraant^  ea  ratione  nt  Prwum  figcuraai  dieanti  in  qoa  mediae  tefnuant  in 

Majore  eft  subject  um,  in  Minora  Pnadicatum,  Sicundtunt  nbi  idem  bis  pradi- 
rati,  ft  Ti  rfi'nm,  ubi  std)jcrti  lornm  bi«  siiblt.  Galciius  adjeoit  Qunrfam  prima 
contrari  nn,  in  (jiia  miMlius  tiTminiis  in  majoro  est  proKlieatum,  in  miuore  sub- 
jectum,  i^uaui  pluribu^  etiaui  expo«uit  Aut  or.  Art.  Cog.  p.  S,  c.  8. 

§  lit.  Caterum  ilia  figura  tantum  sunt  accidetUak$i  ab  iisque  ^  condu- 
dendi  mm  dependet  Qnodn  tamen  quie  ^veraam  me^  tennini  litnni  atten* 
deodam  ette  pntet,  tarn  nee  Quarte  fignm  negfigenda  eete  videtnt*  licet  earn 
Peripetetid  nonnnlU  haut  corandam  etierimeat,  iwfe  Ulman,  Sjpupt,  Log.  L  8, 

C.  2,  p.  Ifi*. 

§  iv.  "  Interim  Prima  cwtcris  maijis  nnturalis  ex  et)  vide'ri  potest,  <piod  Snb- 
jectum  ct  Priedivatuiu  Conclusionis  iu  IVaimisiUS  suam  ixtiueat  qunliuttem,  cum 
in  $*cwada  ei  lerUa  alterum  qoalitatem  siiam  exuere,  in  tjuarta  vero  ntnunque 
earn  depooere  debeat 

§  T.  Poetea  in  nnaqnaqne  figara,pni  ralione  qnantitatie  et  qiaalitatis  piepo- 
ntionum,  ]>ev  uliares  Motli  adstruuntur,  ita  qntdem  nt  PriuuB  figUFB  QualHor, 
tofiiftin  Setiindae,  Terliae  sex  altrlbuantur,  ex  qnihns  etiam  debite  varifttis 
Quarta  '/ttinquf  a<  f  inint,  prout  ilia  ])assim  eum  vocabidis  meinorinlibus  recen- 
fieri  iiolent,  ut  ilia  (^uiUem  hue  tranacribero  opus  non  sit,  vide  Autor,  Art,  CogiLf 
p.  3,  c.  5,  6,  7,  8. 

$  vt.  "Non  opus  erne  istia  figuris  ei  media  ad  d^jadieandam  SyllogiMnomm 
honitatem,  ex  monito  $  S,  jam  inlelligi  potest   Qtiomodo  tamen  sine  ue  bonitae 

Ukudata  intelligi  ({ueat,  id  fiyrte  non  adeo  liquidum  est*  

§  vii.  "  Nnn  diu  bic  qnsprenda  sunt  remedia :  Oboervptnr  forma  essentialts 
seu  fiijnra  (ommnnis.  ae  de  veritate  Syllnjrismi  reete  judicabltur.  Applicntio 
autem  hujus  moniti  non  eat  dillicilis,  nam  primo  respicicndum  ad  coneluftionem, 
dmode  ad  mediaro  teitninum,  quo  fiicto  etiam  judicari  potest,  an  ejus  et  ter- 
minoram  ooncluaonis  eollatio  in  pmnimb  recto  ait  initiCuta  nec  ne.  .  •  . 


I  ix.    De  eartero  nti  aaxie  jam  non  inqniram,  an  onmii  bene  eonelndendi 

1  ForTitiiw'  dortrhie  of  i  Quantifl<>d  Pred-  ProporitimiJ  and  to  the  HypntlMltiMd  BjUO' 
ioMc,  ita  a|>pUoati4>n  to  tlM  Couvanloa.of   giu%aee  aiwve,  pp.  6&$,527,  608.^iai>« 
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ratio  numero  modorum  denario  circunucribatur,  quod  quidem  juxta  ittptfittm 
matheinatk-am  fl<»mon«tras.s«>  vMori  vult  Autor.  Ari.  Cnrj.  p.  3.  r-.  4.  ita  id  haut 
admiserim,  quod  iili  modi,  'jiins  vulgo  bHid  tnt,  I'rinia;,  .St_'(.iiinla'  aut  Tertiw 
figure^  pnecise  sint  assgnandi,  licet  hoc  iudtiui  acumiue  uaattieiuatico  m  demou- 
•tiMM  pulet  dictof  Attton  d^Lc^  Mff> 

§  z.  **  Cdih  enim  quavii  prapoiitb  ponit  «im?iiHi»  w>dD  quaalilM  fmSnA 
pcobe  obsemtnr*  hbc  neceasario  aequitar,  qnod  quTH  Syllep— adbibilft 
imtpowtionam  convenioti*,  in  qiiavis  &gocnk  poant  propoai,  «x  qno  noo  poleit 
non  Kqualist  modorum  nimianit  in  wiai|i*fBe  ^goM  ooriy  lioafc  Utt  noo  ttjadNi 
8omp<*r  sint  <[uantitatis. 

§  xi.    Opera  prelum  non  est  pralixe  per  otuoia  SyUo^onorum  stngulu 
igpirii  •cheriptanini  «x«tt|iU  imi  nfficui  bbo  ■woartiomm  UlitKMe,  v.  gr. 
INrlmB  fignray  iMdo  Avftara  hio  ooeoRit  Syllngj—ni  «|iad    Aalor.  c  0k 


0.  xyfawt  mUskimF  wtlml&ti  M, 

0.  honuUu  eat  aqneiu, 

£,  (klmukmm^kllm'  tiktmi  JM, 


$  ziL  "  Hunc  in  ieounda  figura  ita  proponere  Itoei: 

£m  0MMlf  AoMitat  Mi^iicilMir  MfciiMl  JDvif 

ratio  conclndendi  manei  eadem,  tapiens  cmm  at  u  gm  subjicitur  voluntaii  Dei, 
nniuntnr  in  Majore.  dcin  nt^pieni  et  honestm  in  Mtnon'  or-jo  in  conclmioim idfl^ 

Mapitiifii  ct  A}it!f      voluntali  Dei  mihjieitur,  quoque  conveniunt. 
f  xiii.    In  tertia  figure  ita  se  hab<2bit : 


^^IBr^^^V^^F  V^^^^VVWVVVW     w^^V^B^V^VBBV  ^I^^PHB 


HOP  in  ln(^  roTulndendi  rationc  aliquid  deaiderari  potest,  nam  medins  terminus 
unirersaliler  uniturcum  concluaionis  prafdicato,  deindc,  quantum  sufficit,  eou- 
jungitur  cum  ejusdcm  8ubjecto,seu  omni  Aone«fo,ergo  subjectum  et  prsedicatuin 
•e  quoque  mutoo  admittent 

i  »r.  ■*  CieteTomm  eadem  Ml  ntio|  qiiodftdle<wteadi  pomt^  nm  tricaa  iOat 
Tel  acribere  vel  legere  tediorain  Ibret*  Ex  bta  antem  aequitur,  qood  Mwiet 
regvia  fpeciale.%  quae  modix  vulgwrQm  ottemptraUK  vttlffo  tnvm^trunturffikm 

glut,  qnod  sjdM  iatini  n<;trn<l('n>  liifat. 

§  XV.  In  ijuivenjuju  Iriplici  tnotlo  iujpin^itiir,  v<'l  cnini  conrhisifi  nrdttur 
absurddy  qut£  talis  non  est,  vel  ritium  eM  in  maieriaj  ac  akem  prmimmrum  J'alm^ 
Tel  aditunt  qucUuor  termini^  adcoque  absurditas  conclumonis,  td  aliqua  subest, 
iimiqtiam  ab  ea  caoia  dependet,  quam  referuiit  nguhe. 

§  xtL  '*  Sed  Tideamiia  di>linGdi»  (1)  me^or  inpwiaJSgwu  mi^per  tk  imiwr 
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§  xvii.  "  Iii{Ii-<-tatu  hue  exeiuplum  minua  coutrov(!.rsui%(|uod  AuUXfArU  Q)^ 
p.  3,  c.  7,  iu  uuxio  Disamut  terU»  figurs,  propouit: 


§  xviii.  "  Ilic  halx's  primam  fignram  cnm  majorc  partirnlari,  optlme  itenim 
conchuk'ntt'iii,  nam  lii  et  uieflius  ti  rrninit-  j  rirtioulariUT  Mimatur  in  majore, 
ejus  tauten  illt;  c^^t  capacitati!!,  ut  in  erxit  in  roiiveuicntia  pra^dicati  et  sub|oo(t 
oeteodi  queat,  et  uisi  hoc  v^nt,  nec  in  tertia  figura  rite  concluderetur. 

I  jis.  **2i«e  oliiont,  quae  vulgo  iUoitnuidiB  regulas  addnciuitw.  Ex 
Miteati*  Weiib  m  Ltf,  p.  1,  fik  ^  c  S,  (4,  male  ita  oondndifeiir : 


Umbmivolat, 

O.  leo  est  animal, 


Venim  si  animal  ramitur  in  minore  sicuc  in  uiajune^  torn  ilia  falsa  est,  si  vero 
aKo  Mum*  tui  vbtniU;  qoatuor  temmu;  hia  eigo  causis,  noa  particularUati 

I XX.  ^  Km  diM  ka  bent  conehiditar : 

Q.«Nfina/ua2a/, 

O-  aH»  f  st  am' null  (UIimI  qOoddMl]^ 

M*  0.  am  vdbA, 


nam  Ucet  medios  tenninus  partieularis  sit,  tantaa  taowa  est  latitudinis,  ut  ctim 
utraqoe  OonclnaioQii  temmo  po«it  xniri* 

f  xxi.  "Pwrro  (2)  Afiwr  mmf^r  iH  qfimmt,  0ad  ^  dMidflnoi  point 
in  boo  SyUofpmatu 

Jt,immlmimalwaliomi$f 


et  nonne  iTla  ratio  conc^ludundl  nianifeate  V)ona  est,  qnip  mbjcctnm  pt  prwdi- 
catnni,  qiix'  in  certo  icrtio  non  convcniunt^  inter  se  quoquc  pujrnaro  conteii*Iit  ? 

§  xxii.  "  >Scd  ab}  mutcmus  paululum  Syllogiamum  et  abturditas  conduaionis 
wit  manifesta: 

XtO  MOW  ttt  hOHIQf 

Almmmmemimaf 

Vemni  u  tefuiiiai  aaimalU  in  Concluaione  perindd  stimittir,  flScat  fttppoiBtaf 

fuit  in  majorc.  n<>mpc  par!u'}ilin!f  r,  turn  ronduiiin  p«tt  vrns?ima ;  ?H  atitrm  aliter 
accipiaturi  turn  evadunt  quatuor  termiui,  quibua  adeO)  non  negatiooi  Minon% 
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aT><;t]nlita.s  conclM5inni<<  est  in^putamla,  qus  obterviUio  in  omiubus  oxempltf  qua 

iuc  objii-i  po^flunt  et  stjlont,  Iixmuii  liabtjt. 


$  xxviii.  "  Sed  revertaniur  ad  regular  vulgarea  !  Nimirum  (3)  Jn  aecwuia 
figwa  ma^or  tk  unwenalk.  Yemiii  enr  non  it»  lioMl  wmlwitra: 

B,  qdiam  Qtmmm  M  Mtmf 

quod  argujucntum  Weis.  1.  2,  c.  4,  §  2,  intuitu  trrtia^  ficrura»  proponrt. 

§  xxix.  ArgumeDta,  qu»  lyiere  videotur,  v.  gr.  quod  WebiuM  1.  2,  c.  3,§  8, 
pro&it: 

et  !»jtnjlia,  responsione,  §  22,  data  oHduntur;  niminun  conclmio  rcl  tion  est 
aH«in-<)^  jmeto  intolH^i^titr,  vcl  adautit  quatuor  terminif  qtubus  adcO|  noQ 
panic uiariiati  tnajork,  vitimu  est  imputandum. 

I XXX.  •*  Amplius  (4)  Ex  puris  affirmo/6m*  In  MCMMfo jCj^KW  n9tH  comM^tm't 
ted  numm  fbrat*  n  Ola  eoadndendl  nlio  ftDeret,  qua  fimdMMatiua  oiaiiw 
Syllogumorutn  aflHiniitivonmi  tarn  6^deiit«r  pm  ae  tel  Hoo  atgutttotiMi 
ntiqiie  fomuditer  bonnm  «8t : 

Omnis  napkm  sua  aorte  at»ientu$f 
JPaulus  sua  sorte  aU  cooleatmt 

veroD  non  ftOnnt  ob  afflrmatioiiein  prawniiiHinan,  nd  qnU  vel  nJnor  ftiM  Mkp 

n  sell,  prasdicatum  neeipiatur  eodem  sentu,  cpio  !n  ^lajorc  mmtum  «it|iral 
quia  adsiint  qnatoor  tennini,  a  praadicatam  Minoria  particulariter  et  alb  aenm 

arripiatur. 

§  xxxii.  *'  Non  pos'^vint  etiam  vulgo  diffiteri,  quin  ex  puris  afrinuattvis  ali- 
quando  quid  scquatur,  vcrum  id  non  vi  forma  Bcd  materia  fieri  causantur,  vule 
Ulmaa.  Log,  1.  S,  c  S, f  4.  Hate  vwo  est  petitio  princi[4i,  nam  qa«  convoniitnt 
in  nno  terdo,  ilia  etiam  inter  ae  eoovmiira  dabant,  idqne  non  fbrtnito,  aad 
i^rtttta  mkionialnndattt,  aen  benelldo  fmm. 


§  xxxiv.  In  tcrtia  figura  (5)  Minor  temper  tU  q^rmam,  £90  taMen  aie 
tecte  concludi  poase  arbitrart 


fxxiL 
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§  xxxY.  ^ec  valiie  mgeot  exempla  opposita  Weisiiu  ^  1.  2,  c.  4,  §  2,  hoc 
afTert:  • 

Tinm  recurrit  responsio  §  ?2  data,  quaa  vel  oonclusionem  falsam  non  c^c,  rcl 
causam  falsitatis  a  (|uacuor  terminis  depcndere  ostendit,  i\nie:  etiani  l<x:am  har 
beret,  licet  conclusionem  universalem,  Auilus  porcw  ambulat^  assumas. 

§  xxxvi.  "  Tandem  (6)  In  ierUa  fgura  conclmio  semper  sit  particularu. 
Yarnm  Syllogisauim  cum  oonclnWCTM  wdveiMfit jtn  eiUbtii  §  IS,  in  Exemplis 
mton  quB  vulgo  alTenmtiiry  v. 

Omnit  tmator  eM  homo  (qaidam  toQ.)* 

riV/f  Wt'i?.  r/.  1.  2,  c.  4,  §  3,  oocurnuit  quatuor  termini  (nam  homo,  in  minore 
particulariter,  iu  couclubioue  uttiversaliter  sumitur),  qui  adeo  veram  absurds 
eondongiiifl  caimnii  ao  nmnl  refnUe  Tolgaria  fiilrfhitwn  otteaditnt 
{xxxTiL  «*Illaaiitflnioainia,<|a» contra Tolgarai  regabu  Iwctenin diipnti^ 

vimus,  not!  eo  pertilieati  qnan  rationem  concludeodi  rejieiendifl  regulis  hinc 

inde  eonfertam  rommondonni?',  ita  iit  in  deinonstrafionibus  eadem  uti,  autvalde 
delwtari  debi-ainus.  Quin  omni  {MJtius  eo  spoctant,  ut  Pcripatotico'S  <i»n  far« 
uiani  Syllogismorum  esiseatialeiu  vel  omnino  nmi  vel  nimis  inside  expuuuut,  ill 
expUcaudis  etiam  eorum  figuris  accidentalibus,  lalli  probarem. 

§  xxxix.  Alqna  ex  haetaaw  dieliB  cliadi  intelligi  potest,  que  voilia  de 
AMMoMoteententia.  Wnkvm     wmtim  hy^toOuamb^ 

quam  Syllogiimorum  per  amim  qmUmt  J^futot  oeeidtnlaki,  mAm  jmnper  coa- 

clusione, /acta  varlntio. 

§  xl.  "  Pertinet  igitur  ilia  taiifT;  m  ml  Prfrmhfia,  Syllogismufl  enim  ??emper  wt 
instrumentum  veiiuttb  inquij<'iitia'  ron^derart,  adeoqtie  qtijrstio  j)robarida, 
qiia>  semper  immobilis  sit,  nec,  prout  visum  est,  varietur,  prsesupponi  debet. 

§  xli.  **  Bedaetunie  vnica  Xer  est»  at  simpliciter,  juxta  fignm  tndolem,  prop- 
etttkmes  convertenMH,  quod  ane  idia  diffieubate  praoedil,  doounodo  qoaati- 
tatem  lobjecti  et  pnpdicali  debite  eenideranDi^  oen  ex  iit  tpm  de  CottTenioiie 
diximus  satis  liquet 

§  xlii.  ^'■Finh  est.  ut  per  eiu'?nio<li  variatloncm,  terniinorum  nnioncm  vel 
separationem  eo  areuratius  inteiligamus,  hinc  omnis  uiifltn<  reductioTii  i-nn  est 
abjudicanda,  si  enim  recte  instituatur,  ingeninm  quantltati  propdsitiouam 
ObierraBda  magis  magisque  assuescit,  ac  inde  eliam  in  penitiorem  formw  easen> 
tialie  intdSgentiani  piovdutar. 
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f  xHin  ^Id  vulgari  Redu^ne,  qua  in  libdHs  logicis  paaria  ezponihir,  vide 
Ant  Art.  Cog.  p.  8,  e*  9,  quadem  exempla  reprebeodl  non  debeat,  qoanda 
T.  g.  Ccsare  ad  CebtrttU  redneicor,  nam  ibi  nmpliei  conversicme  alienjiis  proper 

sitionis  dcfunguntur,  jiixta  legem,  quam  §  41^  redactioni  dodimus. 

§  xliv.  "  Sod  si  ab  illis  oxi^nipliis  aHo?\«,  panim  vel  nihil  P5t.  qnofl  in  eadom 
laudari  debeat,  dum  fore  ex  t;il>Is  li\  iiotliosrijus  onmis  mJuctio  oritur,  nam 
convemio  par  conlraposiiiuutm  pnesupponitur,  quam  tamen  valde  dubiam  esse, 
■upi*  oileiidimus,  pncterea  pectdkires  motU  in  angulia  fignrit  adstmnntur,  ac 
omnia  redaetio  ad  primam  JSguram  facienda  €«e  exiadmator,  cmn  tamen  idem 
Syllo^iamus  per  omnes  fignraa  ▼ariari  qaeat. 

§  xlv.  **IpM  rero  reductio  nnllit  le^pbni  adatrieta  eit,  conrerUtur  Con> 
clii>io,  tran«ponnntnr  Pnrm!««!r.  propo<iitif>nfs  Ti<»frntiA'a?  mntantnr  in  afTlnna- 
livas,  atqne  iia  lluidvi!^  tciitatur,  iudiIu  fiirura  iiUcuta  obtiueatur.  Quo  ij>?o 
puerilb  error,  quo  Logica,  pro  arte  conciniiandi  ires  lineas,  easque  iu  %-anas 
Ibrmaa  motamfi  Imbetnr  satb  elnoet  Inepta  acientia  est,  quic  in  veiliia  dispo- 
nendia,  circomagendia  nut  torqneaiUa  unioe,  occnpatar. 

j  xItK  Jnxta  hme  jptur,  vnlgari  modo  redncere,  maaiimam  partem  nilnl 
afiud  est,  qnam  errorem  enore  tegere,  ingenia  diaoentium  tonpierc,  ac  magno 
conatn  m^gnas  nngas  agere,  inacitiamqne  pvotea  opetn  oftendere."—  £d.] 

IV.  —  Stllooistic  Moods. 
(p.  285.) 

I.— ninscT  A2n>  niniucT  uoom, 

(a)  tWUB  fBtSCtPLM, — FOtST  AMD  FOUBTB  tSOUMM, 

(See  p.  302.) 

Dirrrt  anil  Tndircrt  ^lood?:  —  principlf  of.  —  That  tho  two  terms  should 
hoM  till'  s;i!in'  n'l;iiioa  to  eaeli  other  in  tlio  i-oiu  liisioTi  tliat  they  genornlly  hold 
to  the  middle  term  in  the  premises.  This  determined  by  the  Que^^tion.  This 
constitutes  direct,  immediate,  nataral«  orderly  inference.  When  reversed,  by 
Conveidon,  thwe  emergea  indirect,  mediate,  nnnataral,  iifegnlar  inference. 

In  the  two  last  Figures  (Sec<md  and  I1iixd)i  the  two  teruw  hold  the  aame 
relation  to  the  middle  term  in  the  premisea ;  eigo,  no  indirect  infbxeneei  bet 

ahvavs  two  (lirci  t  rnnrhifJions  po'sihle. 

in  the  first  Fi^iiri',  as  the  two  terms  are  subordinated  to  vM-h  other  in  the 
premises,  one  diruct  eonclusion  from  premises,  vbether  read  in  Extension  or 
Comprehension,  and,  consct^ucntly,  an  indirect  one  also, -^fhe  First  Figaro 
bung  6rBt  figure  in  Extensive  qoand^ ;  the  Fourth  Figure  being  first  figure  m 
Oomprehenflive  quantity.  Direct  and  indirect  mooda  in  ea«di. 

1.  Blunder  aboat  definition  of  major  and  minor  terms  by  lo^cians  (fbr 
wliich  Aristotle  not  rc5ponsible),'  eause  of  ianqj  of  a  Fourth  FigurCi  consd^ 
tuteU  by  indirect  moodd  in  comprehension. 

1  Sm  fitaU  tVMm  •!  AnhtmdttniaM  f»    Ch^pvi  Ftmiri  fhtf,  Mb,  Jmnt.  UMt  1^ 

C'inrp' n  Fiinn  Din''  riinnn   f).  Conrii't!  TJ.infii^     lU.  9.  tUL]. 

mine  prmum  ex  Auctoru  Autagrapko  «4*Ut  ctcm 
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2.  That  preUlcate  could  Lave  uo  preliuilion,  and,  therefore,  tliongh  they 
ftllowed  ito  convevM,  tiie  diraei  InferesMse  noi  mffered.  Thia  in  Fapesnio, 
FriMsmo  (tlMsa  alontt,  liy  aome  IogiciatM»  admitted  in  Hia  Unt  E^im),  and 
Featkpo  <iiul  Freaaon  in  Fourth,  or  Comprehenaivc  First' 

8.  That  in^or  propoaitiov,  that  which  is  placed  fint* 

Fourth  Figure.  —  The  First  Figure,  and  that  alone*  b  capable  of  being 
enounced  in  two  orrlc?-^,  those  of  I^readth  and  of  IVpth.  Tt  is  pxartly  the 
same  syllouism  in  i-iiher  order;  ami.  wliilu  iln'  order  of  Depth  was  usually 
employed  by  tlie  Greeks,  Orientals,  and  ol<ler  Latins,  that  of  Breadth  has  been 
the  comBQon,  if  not  flie  esdiiaiTe,  mode  of  enottncement  among  the  weatem 
lo^ciana,  unce  the  time  of  Boetfalna.  In  dther  Ibm  there  are  thiia  Ibar  direct 
moodg,  and  five  indirect  —  in  all  nine  uioc/>Ir> :  ;in<l  if  the  Figure  be  he^d  to 
comprise  the  moods  of  either  form,  it  will  have  eighteen  moods,  aa  in  fact  ia 
allowud  by  some  logicians,  and,  amon?  others,  by  Meniloza  (^Disp.  T.ofj.  ef  Mtt. 
T.  L  pp.  515,  516),  ^lartianus  Capella  (^I)*>  Stjtttm  Ariibm  LI^h r,,Hl,ii<^  L.  iv.. 
De  Diulcctica^  in  cap.  Quid  sit  Prwdicalii-us  SifUuyLmus  —  see  p.  Q^H)  .stales  and 
allowa  eitha*  form,  but,  like  hia  contemporariefl,  Greek  ami  Ijalin}  Jie  eniploys 
in  hia  examples  tlM  order  of  Deptli. 

TCuw.  mark  the  caprice  of  the  lo^'ians  of  tlic  West sobaeqnentto  Boethiua. 
Overlooking  entirely  the  four  direct  moods  in  the  order  of  Depth,  which  they 
did  not  omplnv,  as  the  ronrhi^ion  would,  in  these  cases,  have  been  opposed  to 
tht'ir  o>vii  oiilrr;  tlifv  . seized  upon  tliv  five  indin»ct  mood«?  of  tin-  fuderof 
Depth,  as  liiis  afibrded  a  coni'lusiou  eorrespoudiug  to  their  own,  and  coDSti- 
tnted  it,  thus  limited,  into  a  Fourth  Figure. 

IKd  not  make  two  forma  of  First  Figure. 

An  indirect  concluaion  ia  in  subject  and  predicate  tlie  reverse  of  a  direct; 
opposed,  therefore,  to  the  order  of  predication  marked  out  by  the  premises 

v'ti'  !i  tlif  direct  conrhisjon  exelu^tvoly  follow!?,  .^n  inflircft  conclusion  (what 
the  logicians  have  not  oli>(  rvtMl ) "  i-;  an  inf'fiunce  from  the  direct  conclu^on, 
and,  therefore,  one  mediate  Irom  tiie  preuiii»es. 

Ct>  JfooM  or  rwMta  fmmut  jajutraaux 

(Early  pi4)er<»preTiooa  to  1844.  Later  agns  of  quantity  aufaetitoted.  Eix) 

I.  fiamalipi— only  Baibarawidi  transpoaed  premsea  and  oonTeited  con- 
cluaion* 

(2)  AS  nms  ate  {$om)  aMtob; 
(1)  AU  meto^  era  (tsMia)  mbmabf 
AR  wens  ore  («oaw)  srfnerab. 

1  [That  fourtJi  Figure  diflbrs  from  flret  only  J>iaitct.,  Lib.  It.  0.  vL  art.  xL  p  891,  »nd  trt 

bf  tniMiMwltloii  of  rrMBiMS,— bsid  bjr  Di-  Ir.  p.  nK(M8l).  SMigmr,       Buum  F<H  *t 

rrwloii.  I.nzirn  AVu.n?ia,  p.  G06.    Camerarius,  Fitlsi,  ii.  6,  ^  86.    CrusiuK,  Wtg  Zur  Gtwisshtit, 

J/ijiputaiionrs  thtiosoj/tuai^  l>i»i)>.  i.  qu,  13,  y.  i  33G,  p.  606.   I'latner,  FhUotopkisehe  Aphori*- 

in.  CuaaUMl,  Jtat.  H  Rtmt.         Ob|>.  xU.  mm.  L  f  664,  p.  M7 1 

p.  46-     Irt't'Xll*,  Intt^.  phi!  ^  E''"it-nt>i  /.n^r-'-t,  ?  I'.nt    ><  f  <'nii1i^rfvv< ,   Dt   QMrtB  ttgfU^ 

8«Ct.  iti.  I  a,  p.  20.    Campanetla,  Pkti.  Mai.  Syitog.,  iJpm,  p.       —  Ed>. 
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IT.  Calemet,—- onljr  Cakreut  irUh  traaipcwed  premises  and  oonTOtdd  ooa- 

(2)  AU  .wtj7s-  are  (xciiir)  mollnxc^f 
(1)  No  moUnsrum  is  oHy  ituecti 

No  »nm'l  is  any  irued, 
(B/  conversion.) 

No  ituect  is  any  maU. 


(/njerf): 


:(Jfo/ltMetMi)y 
(BedietMd) 


HL  Dinatii,— only  Daiii  wHh  traiifpoMd  premiaM  and  oonveiled  Moefai- 


1  Sowf  tftirs  /Tr»'  ( Miiiu  or  n//)  pJnnHs  ; 
(1)       planet*  am  aome  Ihitifft  moving  rviuui  iun  ; 

iny  round  mm  ; 


(By 


km.) 


A,-  ,:Bfi^^,0 
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IV.  Fesiipo  [F«Upofl].» 


(2)  Xo  art  fry  is  any  vein  ; 
(1)  All  iriits  are  (sonu  )  bloodivnivtis ; 
A'o  urO  ry  is  {sunic)  hluodveMSeL 

(By  conversion.) 
Some  lJt)odve«sd  is  no  artery. 


{Bloodvesseis)  , 


H  :  (  Vein) : 


(2)  No  mutde  is  any  nerve ; 

(1)  Some  nerve*  an  {tomt)  expaadoaonlumd; 

(By  eoownioii.) 


{EzptmA 


;  {Mutde) 


(Manh  1H40.)  —  My  universal  law  of  Figured  Syllogism  excludes  the 
Fourth  Figure.  —  Wh(U  worse  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  fubtitti  ieiutin 
tiAer  of  Am  iermt  md  a  cmmmm  Atrtf  torn  inU  idUial  Me,  at  Uattt  at  jnmAM^ 
related;  Aatrdatha  mMk»  helween  lite  two  term  Aemsdvee*  What  relotiMH 
etc  ;  Aat  relcahn^  dc.  Now,  in  Fourth  Figure  this  is  violsled ;  tar  die  predi- 
cate anrl  siibjort  notions,  relative  to  the  middle  term  in  the  premises,  are  In  iha 
conclusion  turned  severally  into  their  opjiosites  by  relation  to  each  other.  This 
cannot,  however,  in  faet  be  ;  and,  in  reality,  there  is  a  siU-ntly  suppressed  con- 
clusionf  from  which  there  in  only  given  the  converse,  but  the  couversiou  iteelf 
ignored. 

1  Zabkiwlla,  Opera  Logita  De  Qtwta  Ffg.  redaces  to  Fspeamo  an  tndlrcot  mood  of 
99B.  pp.  118,  119,  126.    Borgrndyk,  Imttit.    Flrrt;  thus  YioUting  Um  rule  of  that  !%> 
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Foviifa  Figure.  Bmmmm  ag^mt 

1*»  Could  Bflvw  directly,  naltanSlj,  readi  (»)  Conelonon  Ibom  ynaam, 

or  (b)  Premises  fnHii  f|lUQgitlim. 
2<*,  All  other  figure  conTersioa  of  pwmiwn  of  Fint»  butt  by  conyorwott  of 

>  conclusion  (as  it  h),  no  new  figure. 

3°,  All  other  figure*  have  one  conclunoo  Fourth  a  converted  one,  o&en 
diilercnt 

(Al  tn  li  1  »50.)  —  Fourth  Figure.    Tlio  logicians  who  Ottompl  tO  •binrfhB 

perversion  in  this  figure,  by  speaking  of  higher  and  lower  nnfion?.  arf  rxtra- 
lo"irn1.  Lo'Tir  knows  nothini;  of  lu  'li-  r  and  Inwor  ont  of  \{<  own  t«  rnis;  and 
any  notion  may  Uj  subject  or  preilicate  ot  any  other  by  the  restriciion  of  its 
extension.  Lcgic  must  show  the  perversion  in  this  Figure  ex  facie  $jfUotjismi, 
or  it  mmt  itand  good.  On  troo  raawiii,  whjr  do  Fourth  Figure,  see  Anlodo, 
AnaL  Pr,^  L.  L  &  S8,  §  8,  and  Paciu,  in  Comnwnlayy. 

(Manli  1^50.)  —  Ftyapn  aiid  Freniso  (aI»o  Fapfrmo,  Prisrsmo)  proceed  on 
the  imnicUlato  intn-n  iw  e,  unnoticed  by  logicians,  that  the  (|uanutiea,  apart  frooi 
die  terms,  may,  iu  pixipoeitions  InA  and  AnI,  be  oODtertod* 

Averroes  on  Prior  AnaUjticg,  B.  i.  Ch.  8. 
If  we  ask  whether  A  be  in  C,  and  say  that  A  is  in  C,  because  A  b  in  B, 
and  B  in  C ;  in  this  v.mi,  there  is  a  natural  syllogism  by  general  confewion; 
and  this  in  the  First  Figure. 

"In  like  manner,  if  ««  mj  <lMt  A  is  not  in  C»  beoMse  B  it  in  C|  wbA  B  ii 
not  in  A ;  it  is  plain  that  we  collect  that  coneloaoa  1^  natural  prooen;  and 
thifl  ii  the  Second  FigurOi  vhieh  it  frequentlj  fimnd  emplojed  hf  men  in  their 
ordinnn-  discontW. 

*'  In  like  manner,  also,  if  we  say  that  A  Is  in  C,  be^!iTi<»c  A  and  C  are  in  B  ; 
that  syllogism  is  also  natural  to  us,  and  is  the  Thinl  Fiixun*.  Hut  If  we  fay  A 
is  in  C,  because  C  is  in  B,  and  B  in  A ;  the  reasoning  is  one  which  no  one 
ironld  natuxally  make,  Ihr  Aa  Feaaon  that  the  qoMttmn  (that  it,  C  to  ba  ^ 
A)  doet  not  hence  fiiiUow  —  the  procem  betng  that  in  wlnoh  tve  aajr  A  it  in  C, 
flince  A  it  in  B,  and  B  in  C ;  and  diit  it  something  which  tfton^  -woold  not 
perform,  unless  in  opposition  to  nature.  From  this  it  if  manifeat  that  tiiO 
Fonrth  Fifrnrc.  of  which  fJalen  makes  mentinn,  is  not  a  syHogifim  on  which 
thon^dit  would  nafnrally  li;_dit  "  (etf'.).  Thon  aiu  r  lo'lows  a  digression  against 
this  figure.  See  ahio  the  same  book,  Ch.  2^d,  aud  the  Epitome^  by  Avertoet, 
of  the  tame,  Ch.  L 

Adndtted  hjr^ 

ndefbntnt  de  Penafial,  Cunua  PhSoupJUevM,  Dtfp.  SummuL  B.  SL  p.  99, 

G.  rainrrariu^.  Dhjmf.  Philos.,  P.  i.  q.  xiii.  p.  116.  Port  Royal  Ltiffir,  p.  iiu 
c.  .H.  and  c.  4.  lUdiger,  De  Senm  Vert  et  F(il.<i,  L.  ii.  c.  6,  §  86.  Hauschiusia 
Acta  AV'/  /.  p.  4  70  pf  Lips.  1728.    Noldins,  Logica  Recognita,  c.  x\\.  j). 

277.  CrakaathorjHi, /.of/ira,  L.  iii.  c.  XV.  p.  19-1  (omitted,  but  defended).  Lam- 
bert, Ncutts  Orgarwn^l.  §  237      seq.   Hoflfbauer,  Analytik  der  Urtheile  urui 
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SchlUsfe,  §188.  Twesten,  LoijiJc,  insbrmndere  die  Analiftii:,  ^  liO.  Leibuitz, 
Opera,  ii.  357 ;  v.  405 ;  tL  216,  21 7,  ed.  Dvtom.  Oddiu  da  Od&  (t.  (kuy 
teranna,  iVbn  Dart  QftarL  Fig.        Optra  Omm^  p.  SM,  ed.  Vcnct,  1589).  ' 

Rejcf'tod  by  — 

Am  i  tues,  In  An.  Piior,  L.  L  c.  8.  Zabarella,  Op^ra  Logica,  De  Quarta 
Fuj.  SjU.,  p.  108  et  »eq,  Purcbot,  InstiL  PhS.  T.  L  Log*  P.  liL  c.  Si.  p.  169. 
Sfolinaosv  EUmetUa  Logiea,  L.  L  c.  viiL  Facciolati,  Rudmema  Logkot  P.  uL 
C  ni.  p.  85.  ScafOVSt  Pan^nkratu  In  Organ.,  p.  574.  Timpler,  Logicm 
tema,  L.  iv.  c.  i-  qu.  13,  p.  643.  Platner,  PhiloifophLtche  AphorUinen,  I.  p.  267. 
Burfrer^li'  Mi",  hisfif.  £og.  L.  ii.  c.  vli.  p.  105.  Dfrodon,  Logica  Ite.stituta.,  p. 
GOo.  W'n\\\  I'iti/.  lint.,  §  343  et  feq.  (lirnonMl.)  llollniann,  Logirn.  §  458,  p. 
569.  Got'lenius,  Problemala  Logica,  P.  iv.  p.  iiy.  Keclccmanu,  Ojtrra,  T.  h 
S^fA  Log.  Ltbw  in.  e.  4f  p.  74A.  Arriaga,  Cwmu  PhUoMfMew^  In  Summubu^ 
B.  iii.  §  5,  p.  S4.  Aristotle,  An.  Priory  ie.S8,§8;caO,  fl  (omitted).  Jo. 
Hens  Mimndulaniis,  Conelumnnf  Capers,  p.  88.  MeleaelitlioOt  in  lat  edition 
ot  J>kileefic,  L.  ill.,  Dr  F/<7uro/Jo«e  (1520),  jAorwaids  (1647)  restored  (Ileu- 
manni,  Acfa,  iii.  ro.'i).  Cardinalis  Caspar  Contarenas,  £/>w/o/a  a^I  Oifrhnn  de 
Ohfio,  A  (^lart.  Fiij.  Si,ll.,  l>/:*ra.  p.  'ir,3  (1f»t  ed.,  1571).  Tn-ndi'liMd.nr;.', 
Mlementu  Li»ijic(i,  ^  2ii,  etc.  Herbart,  LcJirbuch  dtr  LuyLL,  Eiuleit.  a,  §  71. 
Hegel,  Enci/clopfcdie,  §  187.  Fries,  Sgsietn  der  Logik,  §  57  b.  Gnepenkerl, 
LeMnKh  der  LogUc,  %f»tt  seq.  DrobiMh,  Logat,  %  77,  p.  70.  Wallie,  Jnttitn- 
tb  Logiea,  L.  iiL  e.  is.  p.  178. 


n.— niBXtnos  noons  or  iboovd  urn  tbxbd  morasM 


(a.7i«.) 

L 

/Genie 
CemeftvM 

B^lsxlni;  (1,2,5)  8,0.)*  OeMNs. 

tL 

B^flexims  (2,  S,  8, 9.)  Ohmciln,  Oenwrtwe,  Itoeme 
(onl7  rabaltem  of  CamcalrM);  iqjecled  (3),  admitted 

n.  8.) 

liL 

Feflttao 

Premises  reversed;  (2,  3,  4»  ^  0»  7,  8,  9.)  Ftaesmo, 

Frigcros. 

It. 

Baroco 

(III.  Fig.) 

Premi.scs  revcnicd;  (2,  5,  7, 8,  D.)  Boourdo,  Moraooe, 
ForamcQO. 

L 

Dampti 

B^bxim;{l,2,  3,  4,  10, 11.) 

IL 

Felapton 

PnmlsM  tianspoeed;  (4,  5>  8, 7,  8^  9, 11.)  Vupamo, 
Fapelmoe. 

UL 

/Dtoemii 

Bc^'»;(4«7,10,ll.) 

tr. 

Aejfe»ai.*(4,7,10,ll.) 

T. 

fioaudo 

PremtNt  tiaaspoNd;  (4, 7, 9, 11.)  Barooo,  Hacopoi, 

Danorcoc. 

Tl. 

FeriiQii 

Prcmues  tmupoeed;      5»  d»    ^  9f  U.)  FHeeino, 
FiMsme. 

1  Xlw  indlnet  Koodi  of  tlw  Wiml  Migan  *  Tbe  nnmban  wlUiiD  braek^!"  rvlkr  M  ttM 
$n  vaiveinQy  adnltled.  satlioriUe*  siren  ob  totUnrimg  ^ttfsv.  —  Bd. 
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1. 

Mart.  Capella 

Q 

Duns  ScotBS 

Cestui  aii<l  Cnnipsfrf",  conclusions  simply  converted; 

Festino  and  baroco.    Rcjorr.'i  (un<l  riirlitlr)  what 

lias  iiiince  been  called  li'iueaiuo,  a&  a  mere  subaltern 

of  Camestrcs  {An,  Pr.  L.  i.  qu.  23.  See  tlao  Conim- 

MoeoiH,  Jii  JfiM.  JNot  U.  p.  302). 

s. 

LonalaM.  (1935) 

rummo,  FtacnDO. 

Miii»(lflU) 

VliMiiiD  (on  ^  iV.  L.  L  e.  7,  ind  nlilhpe  plus  orUi 

& 

Beootd  that  indirect  moods  fh>ni  Cesare  and  Camcs- 

tm;  and  also  FriM»o,  Bocardo  mn  admitted  bgr 

A 

_r  li     ^  n  tit ^  r  ItXryl liu* 

7. 

L/&rainnci,  v^o4^; 

Q 

o. 

ocnciDlOT,  (IbOkl) 

\/&uiiKt,  KtSmtscn,  iMrOBiDo,  ronuucno  \aB  uAB  rar 

W  <WH  W^HHI  YaOvuO,  ID  pIMB  w  BHIlODI. 

(m.  Fig.) 

1. 

Apnlt*fu» 

DarapU,  r^/lexuR* 

2. 

Cassiodorus 

Do. 

3. 

Inodonw 

Do. 

4. 

Duus  Suotus 

Damptl,  DUmmifl,  and  Datial,  tlidbr  eondudoni  simpljr 

eonvwted;  Fetaptoo,  BooNdo,  Mffon  (A^  Jm. 

Fr.  L.  t  qn.  94). 

& 

LonatfeoMt 

Fq^emo,  fiisemo  (R».). 

e. 

PiMillt 

Fapemo,  Frisemo  (lb.). 

7. 

OpntmibKlMQMi 

Hccord  that  some  "neentionc"  admit  indirect  moods 

from  Uarapti,  Disamtt,  IMtUt;  aiM  Jipewiio^  cfr 

Aesmo,  and  Baroco. 

8. 

Burgendidu 

Fapemn,  Frisenio. 

9. 

Carainaol 

Fapelmos,  Mu(  ujm>.-,  I  i.-ioros. 

10. 

Schdbler 

Admits  them  from  Dbamis,  Datisi,  Darapti,  but  not 

fh>m  tboM  wUeh  eoodado  paytfoaUr  negattoiM. 

11. 

NotdtaH 

DaooMM  (he  baa  ftir  Bocaido  Doeamroe),  IMNOka^ 

lipemo,  and  what  an  eonmlad  ftom  Dangd^ 
Dteamit,  and  Datfsi  wftlioiit  lunM*. 

Daiaptt  Ttaoallj  two  mooda;  diJa  aainiiiiMd  IvThoo- 

phraKtQs. 

Indirect  moods  are  impoi^silile  in  tlio  Second  antl  Tliircl  Fiprti"res,  for  wVnt  r^ro 
oallpd  Indircpt  conclusions  are  only  the  direct  conclusions.  Mem.,  that  in  the 
Second  Cesare  aud  Caniestrcs  are  virtually  one ;  -while  in  the  Third  Figure 
Darapti  ia  Tutoally  two,  as  Disamis  and  Datisi  are  one. 
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For  til 0  pardindar  qwoHfication  <if  di*  Pra£o«te,  useful  illustrationa,  M  ia 
the  First  trom  Fapesmo,  Frisesmo,  or  (in  the  pseudo  Fourth)  from  Fesapo 
aTK]  Frcsiso;  so  in  thft  SMOOd  £1giize  of  what  hwrai  been  called  the  i$tdincl 

numh  of  Figure  II* 

FXODRK  n. 

1.  Bocavdo.  A ,  H'     « B ,       ■  ;  C 

— v 


1.  Baroco. 


S.  Fapemo. 


S.  Frisemo. 


(1853.)  Blunders  of  Locnc  iaM.—Whlrthave  been  called  UieliidireekMbodk 

of  the  Second  and  Third  Kifjtircs,  arisp  only  from  the  orronooiisly  supposed 
transposition  of  the  ])remi!>e8;  aud  the  Fourth  Fi;iure  is  inr)'!*-  up  of  the  realljr 
indirect  uiooUs  ot  the  First  Figure,  with  the  premises  tr<uibpu:fed. 

UU  —  nw  XOOM  —  NOTES  UPOS  TASK  OF  SYLLOCISXa.^ 

Fig.  I.  vi.  — Corrinna  (/fiUdtafiMMt  PkUomtpMiB  BatwiatUf  1741  §  MO) 

says:  —  "There  sometimes  appears  to  be  an  inference  from  pure  particulars. 
For  example.  Some  learned  are  [ww]  amhiiwm  mfn  :  !>rmc  men  (ivf  r/,,7  /^^j 
l((trn>'(l :  thert/nrr,  .vnnf  men  are  amfiUious.  Hut  the  minor  proptottion, 
although  formally  particular,  involves,  however,  a  universal,  to  wit,  its  con- 
^eiM,— ^  At  kan«lm$  [mnu]  men,— >«Ud  ia  eqnipoUettt**  Wh/  not, 
dien,  aoientifioaify  eooanoe  (aa  I  haw  done),  nitliont  oonTanion,  what  the 
thought  of  the  conveitead  abeady  reaUj  and  Tdgarij  inTol«d? 

In  all  Figures.  —  I  have  not  been  undoubtful  whether  the  sj'llopisons  of  the 

(da*s  in  which  tlio  two  pr<Mituse«.  beinff  the  same,  are  mtitnnlly  interfhanfreable, 
should  be  rejzar  l  l  as  a  sln;jfh'  or  as  a  double  mood.  Abstraetlv  i'f)ii.<idt'red 
from  all  matter,  the  mood  is  single  j  for  the  two  premise^  however  arranged, 

IBMAlfMdhXI. 
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•fibidoalyftTepelitioaof  theiMM  ftcn.  BotfOKWUM^  ibniMi|iiili«lt» 

4iiy  matter,  tw  it  even  of  a  symbolical  abstraction,  tbfl  ^itinction  of  a  double 
mood  emerjro?,  in  thr  po-sii.lc  intnrehani,'"'  of  tho  now  two  distinguished 
prcniisos.  Tn  llic  lo'/it  unis  tli:s  qin'sliou  w.is  ouly  presieQtiid  in  tbe  case  of 
Darapti  (iii.  ii.)  ;  and  on  this  ihey  were  divided.  Aristotle  {An.  Pr.  i.  c.  6, 
§  (*)  oontempblM  cnfy  one  mood ;  but  his  successor,  Tbeoplirastus,  admiUed 
two  (Apnleiu,  De  Bab,  Doctr,  Plalonu,  L.  iiL  C^.  p.  38,  film).  ArialotfaAi 
opinion  wm  overdy  preferred  by  AWtTiindftr  (ad  loeum,  £  10,  od.  AM.  quoted 
above,  p.  630),  and  by  Apuli-iiis  (L  c.) ;  whiltt  that  of  Theophrastus  was 
adopt*  d  \)y  Porphyrj-,  in  l^is  lost  commentary  on  the  Prior  Analytif  ^.  and, 
though  not  wiiiiout  hesitation,  by  Rai'iliiiis  ( Sj/II.  Cn'fg.  L.  ii..  Op.  pp.  r)'t4, 
598,  GOl,  604).  The  other  Greek  and  liomau  logicians  bilcntly  follow  the 
ma^er ;  from  whom,  in  more  modem  times,  Valla  (to  say  nothing  of  others) 
only  diflen,  to  reduce,  on  the  coiuiter*extreme,  CSeeare  and  Camestree  QL  ix. 
a,  and  x.  b),  and,  he  mig^t  have  added,  Disamis  and  Datiii  (UL  ir.  t.),  to  % 
single  mood  {De  Dial,  L.  iL  e.  bl),  (For  the  obaenratioai  of  the  Aphvodisiaii> 

see  above,  p.  C>?,^  i  l  si  ij.) 

Tu  nil'  it  apiM-ai-s,  on  renortion,  riglit  to  allow  in  J>arapti  only  a  sin;^le 
mood ;  because  a  second,  simply  arising  through  a  first,  and  through  a  transpo- 
sition, has,  therefore,  merely  a  secondary,  eon^tave,  and  dependent  existeace. 
In  this  respect  all  is  differaat  with  Cesare  and  Camestres,  Disamis,  and  Batia. 
The  prindple  here  applies  in  my  doctrine  to  the  whole  dass  of  qrllogUBi  irith 
balanced  middle  and  extremes. 

Pig.  II.  xii.  b.  —  Darid  Derodon  {Log.  7u»/.  Lh  Arg.,  c.  ii.  §  51),  in  canvaas- 
ing  the  special  rule  of  the  Second  Figure,  — that  the  major  premise  shoold  be 
nnivenal,— he  now  approbates,  he  now  reprobates  syllo^sms  of  this  mood; 
but  wrong  on  bodi  altematiTes,  lor  his  adnusrions  and  r^ections  are  equally 
en-ftncnus.  "  Hie  syllo^smus non  valet :  —  Aliquod  ondnol ef<  [oHqiuod]  ratioi^ 
olt  :  .V' '/['('''/-]  rfifjiw  non  est  [uUil'<']  rotionalu? :  ergo  [^tillus]  a.«in»/'  nnn  est 
[^oii'jiiixf]  iii.iiunL"  (P.  fi.S,").)  The  syllogism  is  valid;  only  it  involve.-^  a  prin- 
ciple which  Derodon,  with  the  logicians,  would  not  allow, —  that  iu  negatives 
the  predicate  could  be  parlicohr.— >  (See  Log.  Rent.  De  ArgttmerUy  c,  u.  §  28,  p. 
62Si)  Yet  almost  inmiediately  thereafter,  in  assailing  the  rale,  he  says **At 
multi  dantur  syllogiimi  constantes  migori  particatari,  qnl  tamen  sunt  recti; 
nt,  —  Atiquod  animal  non  «st  [ttffu.^]  lapis ;  fed  [omnui]  adamas  est  [aliquis^ 
hipi'i  :  frqn,  [u/Zu.*]  ndtima.-*  non  est  \^nfirpto<r}  anlmiil."  (This  syllogism  is. 
indi  fil.  II.  Hi.  a;  but  lu-  mx'-?  on:)  "  Item  :  Aliquod  animal  eat  \_nHq"oil'\ 
ratiuHide. ;  seil  [uUus'^  lapis  nnn  e.<<  [«//u.>.]  rationalii  ;  ergo  \uUwi\  lapis  nofi  est 
laliquinf}  anmoL**  Now,  these  two  syllogisms  are  both  bad,  as  infimng  what  • 
Derodon  thinlcs  they  do  infbr,-~a  negative  conclusioii,  widi,  of  conrse,  a 
distributed  predicate  (p.  68S) ;  are  both  good,  as  inferring  what  I  soppoee 
them  to  infer,->-a  negative  conclusion  with  an  undistrilNited  pre^cnte. 

Fig.  ill.  viii.  b.  —  Derodon  {Ibid.  §  54),  in  considering  the  Special  Rule 
of  the  Third  Figure,  —  that  the  nunor  pramue  should  be  affimmtive,—  ellege* 
tbe  following  syllogism  as  '*  vicious:** — **Omm$  komo  eft  [aliquod}  animal;  eed 
luHus}  homo  non  <sf  [tifftis]  aemutf  ergOt  [uUm]  aemu  non  est  [ah'guocQ 
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anbnai**  (p.  <8fl).  It  ii  a  tiitiiQiii  syllogism,— iritb  a  ptrtieuUr  prcdieato 
(and  net  a  muvenal,  as  one  logieiaa  imaginM)  in  a  nc^^ve  coneltnion. 
A^ain  (omitting  Us  reaMtning,  wUeh  it  inept),  he  proceeds:  —  "  Hie  vcro 
syllonfismus  iion  est  vitiosus,  sed  rectus:  —  [Ownw]  homo  est  [^uirfam]  rathnalis, 

Se'l  homn  non  est  [u//im]  a^fnm  [or  ZVtJ*]  :  ergn,  ^uUus'j  ajfinftf  [or  Pnix^ 

non  esi  [yMw/mn]  rationale."  This  syllogism  is  indeed  correct;  but  not  a-' 
DcrodoQ  would  have  it,  wiili  a  distributed  predicate  in  the  conclusion.  That 
Ut  eoncliubn  h  only  tnie  of  the  nuinw^  per  acddeat»  ii  diown  bj  the  mbstitn- 
tioa  of  the  tenn  Devt ;  this  showing  hit  fllation  to  be  Ibmalty  absurd. 

Fig.  III.  iL— Derodon  (/(ail.)  says :  —  **  Deni^ne,  oonclnaoDem  in  tertia 
figura  d»berc  esse  particularem,  non  unlvcrsalem,  statuunt  fomniiinifr«r  Philo*- 
ophi ;  nn<1i'  syllogismus  non  valet;  —  ^Oiiii,i.<  lomn  f:<(  [_rpiu/iii)i']  laflnndlin  ; 
sed  ornnts  iiamo  es-!  ^'j'loddatn^  animal ;  ergo,  oitme  \jiiuKlil<i)n~\  funmul  i  [^i/uoil- 
dam']  rationale'  Verum,  licet  conclusio  sit  uniceraaJis^  fvllogismus  erit  bonus, 
modo,**  etc.  (p.  688).  The  s)-l!ogi9m  is,  and  mast  rematn,  vicioos,  if  l3b»  itibject 
and  predicate  of  the  condunon  be  taken  ttniTersally,  whilst  both  are  nndis^ 
tribut.  il  ill  the  antecedent.  But  if  taken,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  conclusion 
particularly,  the  syllogism  is  good.  ])erodon,  in  his  remaxfa,  partly  overlooks, 
partly  mistakes,  the  vice. 

DiTodon,  criticizing  tlio  SpiTial  RuK'  of  tlii'  First  Figure,  —  that  the  major 
premi«o  should  be  universal,  —  says,  inter  alia :  —  "At  multi  dantur  syllogismi 
prim»  figurA  constaotes  uiajori  particulari,  qui  tanen  sunt  rtcti:  nt, — *Aliquod 
ontmo/  eat  [oKguod]  nUmnale;  ted  homo  sal  {aHquod]  ammai;  «rgOy  [It]  homo 
est  [o/<Yui.>]  rudonaHs' :  item."  t  tr.,  etc.  (p.  627).  This  syllogism  is  vicious; 
the  middle  tenn,  onima^  being  pardcoiar  in  both  its  quantifications,  affords  no 
infbrenoe.^ 


XL 

IiOGTCAL  NOTATION. 
(See  p. 

L— LAMBtar'a  LiasAn  Notation.' 

This  very  defective,  —  indeed,  almost  as  bad  as  pc^sible.  It  has  acconlingly 
remained  unemployed  by  subsequent  logicians;  and  although  I  think  lim-ar 
diagrams  do  afTord  the  best  geometrical  illustration  of  logical  forms,  I  have 
found  it  necossarj'  to  adopt  a  method  opposite  to  Lambert's,  in  all  that  is 
peculiar  to  him.    I  have  been  unable  to  adopt,  unable  to  improve,  anything. 

1*.  Indefinite  or  partienlar  notions  can  only  be  represented  by  the  relatioii 

I  8«e  p  563. — F.D.  tlie  tIh  in*'s  of  L»n»lM>rt  and  Euler,  m-c  S. 

S  For  Lambert '«  scheme  of  BoUtion,  see  bit  Malmon,  Vtrtmk  eimtr  luufn  Lcg-iA,  Sect,  iv., 
JbMiCk|M«i,I.  f  21i  sadteecrittotaBof  tT,p.Mt<M#.  >wUn,17M.-b. 
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of  two  linos,  and  iu  two  ways :  1°,  One  being  greater  than  the  other;  2°,  One 
being  partially  out  of  relation  to  the  other.  Instead  of  thU|  Lambert  proiesses 
to  paint  particularitx  by  a.  dotted  Ike,  £.«.,•  fine  diiferant  bf  an  wxaAmttl 
qnaU^,  notby  an  eMBtial  rdalaoii.  But  iiot  even  to  due  ctn  he  adbere,  ftr 
flie  mme  notion,  Che  aame  line,  in  Wetent  i«latioB%  ie  at  onee  nmvenal  and 
paiticnhkr.  Accordingly,  in  Lambertfa  notation,  tiie  relation  of  particular 
notions  is  represented  sometimes  hv  a  '^•ontlnnous,  somctimee  by  a  dotted  liniOy 
or  uol  ri'prescnted  at  all.    (See  below,  i*,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.) 

2**,  The  inconsistency  is  bcm  ai  all  elimax  in  the  case  of  the  predicate  in 
affirmatives,  where  that  term  is  particular.  In  Lambert's  notation  it,  boweTer, 
ihowB  in  general  aa  distribnted  or  nnivenal;  but  in  Ilua  be  hat  no  conatanqr* 
(See  1*,  1,  S,  S,  4.)  Bnfedieeaseifle^en  nioreabinidinnegalhrepropOBtioiMi 
where  the  predicate  is  really  ttkea  in  ita  whole  extent,  and  yet  ii,  bjy  the  do^ 
ted  line,  detenuinatfly  marked  a.s  partieular    (See  4.) 

S",  The  relation  of  ne<rativity,  or  exclusion,  is  professedly  represented  by 
Lambert  in  cue  Hue  bcyuud,  or  at  the  side  of,  another.  This  requires 
room,  and  i^  clumsy,  but  is  not  positively  erroneous :  —  it  does  express  exchn 
lion.  Bat  his  aflbrnialiTe  proponfiona  are  denoted  by  two  nnconnecfesd  1inea» 
one  below  the  odnr.  Thii  is  posiliTely  wrong;  lor  here  the  notions  are  eqaalty 
OOt  of  the  other,  as  in  the  lateral  colloratlon.  But  even  in  this  he  is  inconsis^ 
ent ;  for  he  as  of^en  expre<««es  the  relation  of  negating  by  lines  in  the  relatioin 
of  higher  and  lower.    (See  below,  1,  4.) 

4°,  lie  attempts  to  indicate  the  essential  n^latirn  ul  the  lines  by  the  fortuitous 
annexion  of  letters,  the  mystery  of  which  1  have  never  fathouiud. 

0*,  Be  Ihw  no  order  in  ^  rdalion  of  his  lines. 

The  middle  teinn  is  not  always  the  nkiddle  Kne,  and  tiiere  b  no  order  between 

the  extremes. 

This  could  not  Indeed  be  from  his  method  of  notation;  and  except  it  be  ex- 
plained bv  thv  nffixfv]  letters,  no  one  cnnld  discover  in  his  Unes  the  three  com- 
pared noiiuuft  ill  a  syllogism,  or  ffuess  at  the  conclusion  inferred.    (S«e  1 — 5.) 

6°,  From  poverty  the  eanie  diagram  ia  employed  to  denote  th&  most  different 
moods  in  affirmative  and  negative.  (Compare  9  and  9  with  i.) 

7^,  No  order  in  the  terms  in  the  same  fignre. 

8°,  Incomplete.  Lambert  can  represent  ultra-total,  etc,  indoded  in  affirma- 
tive, but  not  altn4otal  ezdnded  in  negative.  Haa  the  merit  of  noticing  this 

relation. 

9",  Lambert — but  it  is  needless  to  proceed.  Whnt  has  been  already  said, 
shows  that  Lambert's  scheme  of  linear  notation  is,  in  its  parts,  a  failure,  being 
only  a  corruption  of  the  good,  and  a  Uondering  ud  incoogruoas  jnmUe  of 
Ibe  natoral  and  oouTontionaL  The  only  marvel  is,  how  so  able  a  mathemati- 
eian  should  have  propounded  two  such  worthless  mfit^»n*atifal  methods,  but 
Lambert's  geometrical  is  worse  even  than  algebraic  notation. 

To  vindicate  what  I  have  ?ti'u\,  it  will  be  enough  U>  quote  hi«  notation  of  the 
moods  of  the  Third  Figure  (L  p.  133),  which  I  shall  number  for  the  pluvious 
references. 
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IL — Notation  bt  Maass. 

Profe&for  Maass,  of  Halte,^  discontented,  not  imveaMiiablj,  intli  tfi0  g^ome^ 

ricnl  notations  of  Lambert  and  Euler,  haa  himself  proposed  another,  compared 
■with  whifh  those  of  Ins  predecessors  show  as  absolutdv  ]>crf»'ct  It  will  be 
suilicieut  lo  dc.spatch  this  scheme  with  a  very  few  rcuuukrt.  To  use  it  is  wholly 
impossible  ;  and  even  the  iugeuiouii  author  hiiuself  h&H  stated  it  towards  the 
eomolnnon  «f  bit  Lo(/ic  49&— in  tliecoitne  of  niuok  it  ii  not  (if  I  vecot 
loot  ari^t)  honored  with  a  fingle  rdtoeaoe*  Itis,boiiieTer,cnnoiM,MtlMonl7 
attempt  made  to  iUastnlo  Lo^c,  not  by  the  rdalionB  of  ^Mnetrioal  qnatttilMi» 
but  by  the  relations  of  geometrical  relations  —  angles. 

1**,  It  is  fundamentally  wr^mg  in  principle.  For  example  iSr.Ta'"  projxMcs 
to  represent  coinelusive  notions — notions,  therefore,  to  U,-  thougUt  ihv  L-ame 
—  by  the  auglca  of  a  triangle,  which  cannot  possibly  be  imaged  as  uuiteU  ;  tor 
muvlj  identity  of  tiis  ooncepts,  triangle^  trUatmdf  and  /gum  wUk  mglm 
equal  to  two  of^iM,  it  not  illomtned  byawaidingewdi  to  aMptttle  oomv 
of  the  figure.  On  the  contrary,  coexclusive  notione  lia  vepneents  by  an^^  Id 
similar  triangles,  and  these  can  eanljr  be  coneeived  as  superposed.  The  same 
may  be  said  <>r  coordinates.  But.  waivitij!:  the  objection  that  the  diffen^nt  angles 
of  a  figure,  as  uecessarily  thought  out  of  each  other,  are  incapable  of  typifying, 
by  their  coincidence,  notions  to  be  thought  as  colinciusive,  —  it  is  further  evident 
Chnt  Ae  uk^ee  of  an  etjoilaleitl  ttiani^  oaonot  nalsDally  da^^ 

1  OrwuhUs  dfr  Lo^ik.  1798.  I  quote  fron  do  of  Umu*'  sebeme  of  noMleB;  for  hla 
the  fooitli  edUtoa,  1828.  1  regret  the  neoe»>  Loigie  is  one  of  the  iMil  trf*"^  peMMied 
sItjrimpetBdoaBeof  iVMktBg  iatb*  vsix  I   «Tsa  la  Gcmumjr. 
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iviiollj  identical  notioiis,  in  contntfl  la  o4iien  pMiially  identical ;  fat  vtery  angle 
of  every  triangle  infen,  —  necenitalea, — contains,  if  jon  will, — the  wlioie  of 

every  other,  exjually  as  do  die  MTeral  angles  of  an  eqtnbkteral  triamrlc. 

2",  But  Maass  is  not  coonstent  He  gives,  for  instance,  a  triangle  (Fig.  12) 
to  illa<»trate  the  subordirirstit.n  of  one  notion  to  another;  and  yet  ho  represeuta 
ihf  lower  or  contained  uuliua  by  an  obtuser,  the  lu|^r  or  containing  notion 
by  an  acuter,  angle.  .  . 

8*1  The  scheme  ia  unmainlbat,— in  tuttf  nothing  can  be  lea  obtranve.  h 
illustrates  the  obscure  by  the  obscure,  or,  rathw,  it  obscures  the  clear.  Requir- 
ing itself  a  punful  study  to  comprehend  its  import  (if  comprehended  it  be), 
instc.-id  of  informing  the  understanding  through  the  eye,  it  ait  beatouly  addn»ses 
the  eyu  tliroti;«h  the  oodefftfending.  Difficult}** we o»ly  nipe(  that  it  had 
not  been  impossible. 

4*,  It  is  clumsy,  opcrose,  complex,  and  supertluous.  For,  to  represent  • 
aodon  denoted  by  «  single  angle,  it  is  compelled  to  ^kn  the  rednndance  of  % 
whole  triangle ;  and  three  repugnant  notiona  demand  an  i^paratus  of  Uiree 
scTeral  figures,  and  six  vacant  angles.  In  &ct,  the  only  manifestation  to  whkk 
this  scheme  of  angles  can  pretend,  is  borrowed  from  the  scheme  of  lignrei 
which  it  proposes  to  superwiU'. 

5**,  If  h  wholly  rlependent  u|>oti  the  arcidents  of  foreign  aid.  To  1ft  it  work 
at  all,  it  eaib  in  to  its  asustance  an  indetinite  plurality  of  figures,  a  Greek  and 
Latin  alpliabet,  combinationB  of  lett«e  sbaight  and  defleeted,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  lines,  tluek  and  thin,  plain  and  dotted.  I  have  cooated  one  diagram 
of  the  eighteen,  and  find  that  it  is  brou|^t  to  bear  throtigh  Area  varieties  of 
line,  four  trianglea,  and  eleven  letters. 

It  h  n•uMll(<^g  tn  cnTimcrnte  its  Other  fiuilts,  its  defictenoieS}  exoosses,  amfaigtt* 
ities,  etc  i  Irwistal  in  pace, 

UL  —  The  Acthob's  Notatios. 

no.  I.  UMBAS. 

The  notation  previondy  spoken  of'  represents  every  various  sylloj^sm  in  all 

the  accidents  of  its  external  form.  But  as  the  number  of  Moods  in  Syllogiisms 
Analytic  and  Synthetic,  Intensive  and  Extensive,  Unfigurcd  and  Figured  (and 
of  this  in  all  the  fiirmv!;).  ari'  the  sam*? ;  and  a-*  a  n\n«nning,  essentially  i  li-nti- 
cal,  mav  be  carried  tluouifh  t!u'  saiur  mum-riral  luooil.  in  everv*  genus  and 
species  of  syllogism,  it  seems,  as  we  should  wish  it,  that  there  must  be  {K>ssiblet 
sJso,  a  notation  precisely  manif^ng  the  modal  process,  in  all  ito  essentia!  dif* 
ftrences,  but,  at  the  same  tune,  in  its  internal  idenli^,  abstract  from  every  acci- 
dental varie^  of  external  form.  The  antidipation  and  wish  are  reaUced,  and 
realized  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  nmpUcity,  in  a  notation  which  Ihliib,  and 
alono  rn'fils,  thc^c  rnnditinn^.  Tht«  notation  I  have  long  cmplnvt'd  ;  and  the  two 
followiiiL'  arc  '■pc  rinciis.  Hc?-f>in,  to\ir  conimon  line  arc  all  tlio  rtHpu^ifc*! :  three 
(horizonlal)  to  <lenote  the  lerma  ;  one  (two  V  —  j>erp»!jHliculaj-),  or  llu'  umitof  it, 
at  the  onnnencement  of  comparison,  to  express  the  quality  of  adirmation  or 
of  ncfgation ;  whilst  guanHiy  b  marked  by  the  relative  lengA  of  a  tenalnal 

1  See  Tabular  Sctwine  at  tbe  end  of  tlie  present  volome.  —  Ed. 
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Bttft  i>ifliii>t  ii>d  Hi  indgfiiiite  btooitbpo  I)flfof8^  Aid  faut  of  GompMfbop*  Thif 
Mtadon  can  x«pfeMnt  «q[oaUj  Mtd  «ad  tiArtHlMaf  dMtribalion,  in  iimpU  SjUo- 
Ipmi  Mid  in  Sorilet ;  HAomtAwk^basBl^aatptleiteeQrmeaa^etmctiiiitij 
wndnrion;  and  vnrj  omt  ean  eanfy  evolve  it 


Of  these,  the  fonner,  with  its  converse,  includes  Darii,  Dabitis,  Datisi,  Difa- 
mis,  Dimaria,  etc. ;  wlulst  the  latter,  vriUi  its  convene,  indudes  CeUrent,  CeNire, 
Celan^  Camestres,  Camelet,  etc.  Bat  of  these,  thoae  which  are  represented 
by  the  same  diagram  are,  though  in  different  figures,  fonnallj  the  same  mood* 

For  in  this  sclu  mo.  moodt  of  th<'  thirty-six  each  has  its  peculiar  diagram; 
wherea",  in  nil  the  othor  p^omctrical  ^rhomo«  liithrrto  propn«cfl  (wlu  tlu  f  by 
lines,  angle.-i,  iriaiit^les,  stjuares,  parallelograniis,  or  eircl* tlio  s  um'  (cuini.Irx) 
diagram  is  necessarily  employed  to  represent  an  indefinite  j>luiality  ol'  uioods. 
These  schemes  thus  tend  nther  to  complicate  than  to  explicate,  —  rather  to 
dathen  than  to  clear  np.  The  principle  of  tins  notation  may  be  realized  in 
Tarioos  Ihrma.* 

The  problem,  in  jrenoral,  h  to  manrfo^t,  by  tbp  difTerences  and  relations  of 
gconiptrif  nl  sjuantities  (lines  or  figurt  s)',  tin'  uillerences  and  relations  of  logical 
foruii$.  l^e  c*omparative  excellence  ol'  any  scheme  in  solution  of  this  probU  m 
Hfll  be  in  propQition  as  it  is,  1*,  Easy  ;  2",  Simple ;  8*,  Compendiotis ;  4",  All- 
anflleient ;  6*,  Consistent;  6^,  Manifest;  7*,  Fneise;  8*,  Complete. 

In  the  scheme  proposed  by  me, 

1**,  I  denote  terms  or  notions  by  straight  lines  ",  and,  as  a  sj'Uogism  is  consti- 
tuti-d  by  three  related  notions,  it  will,  of  course,  be  represented  by  three  re- 

lat4j(i  lines. 

■  2",  1  indicate  the  correlation  of  notions  by  the  order  and  parallel  cocxtcn- 
aion  of  lines,  (The  pcrpeudienlar  order  and  homontal  extension,  here 
adopted,  is  arbitraiy.) 

8^,  Lines,  like  notions,  are  only  immediately  related  to  those  with  which 

fliey  stand  in  proximity.    Hence  the  intermediate  line  in  our  diagram,  rcpr*- 

sentlntr  thp  mMdlo  term  of  a  syllo^'m,  is  in  direct  relation  with  tlio  Hf>es 
representing  the  extremes,  whereas  the  latter  arc  only  in  mutual  correlation 
through  it 

4?,  The  relativB  quantify  of  notions  is  expressed  fay  tlie  comparative  length 
of  the  related  lines,  b  so  ftr  as  a  line  tforomenoes  (here  on  the  left)  before 

another,  it  is  ontof  relation  with  it,' — is  indefinite  and  unknown.  Where  a 
line  terminates  under  relation  (here  towards  the  right),  it  ceases  absolutely  to 

be.  A  lino  bofrinninj  and  onflini*  in  relation  indif^ates  a  wl.oli'  notion.  A 
line  l)t'ginning  before  or  ending  after  its  correlative  indicates  a  part  of  a 
uuituu. 

^  T!v|irintet!  from  Dhnif^Hynf,  p.  M7.   VSS  a  tetiHT  Smtaastkn  Sf  IhS  NleHSBS  dSBSlsd 

lij  tJw  dia^rmms,  tee  p.  ISL  —  Eo. 
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5*.  TlMldadiflfoomlttotAteiiiai  tmd  .l^gHiiw,      Am  bfite 

connedtea  or  nam  eonnection  of  the  lines  (here  from  the  lift).  The  conneo- 
tioQ  (here  a  perpendicular  tiae)  indicates  the  idiiiily  or  eoinclasiofi  of  the 

connerted  tonus  ;  tJie  absence  of  this  dt'lnotcs  tin*  opj»osite.  The  line*  in  posi- 
tive or  atlirujative  relation  are  sup|>0!k:d  capable  ot  l»ein^  slid  into  *'ach  other. 

Tkis  geouiuUic  schetue  MeiBft  to  recommend  itM$lf  by  all  the  virtues  of  such 
ft  wpioMumioni  and  dni  HHidt  finmbi/  cmiuaned  witk  aatf  oAor.  For  it 

is  <)eiYi  — '  riawW.  <»nm«w>«wKw«*»       »ll  ililBriiinf       fmiimiiftwii*^. » iMiiifcit,  ^— 

^^V^V^V  ■  V^V^^^BB^^^^V  ^FlVHMWF^^VB^BOTrvB^H  ^rWBI^pnnWHBVV  ^r^^WVH^BHp^nBWVV  VMHOTBvB^P^P^^B 

ptedae,  —  complete.  ^ 

1**,  Emj.  —  Linear  diagrams  are  moia  easQy  and  rapidlj  dnnm  than  those 
of  figijrf» ;  and  the  lines  in  this  scheme  require,  in  fact,  no  s\'mbol8  at  all  to 
mnrk  the  termiaal  difiereoccsi  lar  less  the  double  lettering  found  nocassaiy  hj 

Laiiii)ert 

2**,  Simple.— >  Lilies  denote  the  quantity  and  aomlatioa  of  notions  fltr  more 
timpljr  than  do  anjr  geometric  fignrea.  hi  tiiose  there  is  nolihiiig  wditndant; 
ail  is  signifieaat 

9^  Compendious.  -^Jn  this  leqpaei  lioea,  aa  la  evident,  are  far  preAnUe  to 
figures  ;  but  LamK  rt's  linear  schene  TCqnivai  BMMTa  than  dottUe  the  ipaoa  in^ 

fieient  for  that  hen?  propns<-d. 

4**,  All-tiutlicient  —  Any  st'lieme  by  figures,  and  Lambert's  scheme  by  lines, 
is,  in  itself^  unintelligible,  and  depends  on  the  annexation  of  accidental  sym- 
bob  to  enable  h  to  obmh^  oat  the  diflTexeneaa  and  talatiaiia  of  teiaoa;  Lanoibey^ 
]ikeiRse»  endeavon  to  snppty  that  eidgeacy  hj  aaollier  meaast— 117  tibe  ftrtoi- 
toQS  quality  (hb  dottings)  of  certain  Unes.  In  oor  tdieme  lines,  ni^ile  Jhurn, 
and  lines  alone,  are  sufhrient, 

5*,  Consistent.  —  I.nnihrrt'-^  Itnear  scheme  is  a  mere  jumble  of  inconsisten- 
cies. Compai'uU  wiiii  his,  those  i)^  figures  are,  iu  tliiv  resp^'t,  iar  pn^icraUe. 
But  the  present  linear  scheme  is  at  once  thorough-going,  unambiguous,  and 

0*,  Uamfest-^Iia  thb  eiaendal  eondttton,  all  other  geoaaetrieal  mostraliQaa 

at9  lamentably  defective*  In  those  hf  Bgan,  each  direeMd  diagram,  ^rjnfying 
an  iiidefinlie  plurality  of  moods,  requires  a  painful  enntidc'ration  to  extract  out 
of  it  any  pertinent  elucidation ;  this  is,  in  fart,  only  brought  to  hear  by  the 
foreign  aid  of  contingent  syuibol^  Kor  can  these  schemes  properly  rt^prc^nt 
to  the  c)'u  the  relation  of  the  toto-total  identity  of  a  plurality  of  terms ;  the 
intentiMi  rsqulret  to  be  inthaaled  bjr  the  eEtarnal  accident  of  s^:n8.  Lambevft 
lines  flinic,  in  general*  even  bdow  tiie  figaresi  in  tUa  nepeet  ^t  ae  linaa 
are  here  applied,  the  sole  pvtiaant  iaftiaikoe  leapa  at  oooe  to  senae  and  ttnde^ 
•tending. 

7",  Precise. —  AmhigTiity.  varmencs-',  vacillation,  redundancy,  and.  T?ithal. 
inadequacy,  prevail  in  the  othur  t»c-hume&  In  those  by  figure,  om^  diagram  U 
illustrative  of  as  many  as  a  dozen  moods,  positive  and  negative ;  and  a  c»iiigle 
atfod  fill  to  be  repveaeoted  bj  finir  diagraan,  and  perhaps  m  lix  Mreral 
mgrs.  Lamberts  linesave  even  wone.  In  oor  seheinefOn  die  contmi^y  evenr 
BMod  has  a  diagram  applicable  to  iteelf,  and  to  itMlf  exduMvely,  whilst  every 
possible  variety  of  its  unpcrt  baa  a  ooneipondiag  possible  varie^  of  linear 
difTcrence. 

8^,  Complete.  —  In  this  last  and  aU-importaot  condition,  eveiy  scheme 
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Uteto  ptogmH  is  found  to  ML  ▲  ttowngb-gohg,  adequate,  and  pliant 

geometric  qjethod  ()u;z;ht  e<iiially  and  at  once  to  re])rcsent  the  lop<'al  moods  in 
the  Unfigurefl  an*!  Figured  fcjylloH'sm,  in  the  Syllofiisin  Syntln-tic  and  Analytic, 
in  Extension  ami  iiit?nflion,-~  thi:),  too,  in  all  their  mutual  con  vertibiiities,  and 
in  all  their  individual  varieties.  Tliis  our  scbeine  pertorui^  but  exclosively.  So 
.  HiAiii  fMMmiL  Again,  in  pairlmbr:^ Of  die  ii||imi!» enratat  and  tiiangles 
m9  nneeiiMrily  impt  to  wpwwnl  dia  nteantetal  iiiel«faii  or  ccfadarioa  ct 
Ignni^— in  a  word,  all  the  relations  of  pvoportkm,  except  totafi^  and  indeBnite 
partiality ;  wbibt  quadrilateral  figures  arc,  if  not  uhoJly  incompetent  to  this, 
operate  an<i  clumsy.  Lambert's  linear  method  is  incompetent  to  it  in  nega- 
tives; ami  such  inal)ility  ought  to  have  opened  his  eyes  npon  the  defects  of  the 
whole  plan,  for  tbiit  was  a  scheme  which  he  expressly  proposed  to  accomplish. 
The  preient  telieine,  en  die  oUier  haied,  nrn^j  woA  eikrilj  •Oibh  1U§,  in 
eflnvMiott  eiid  a^getian*  Md  irfdi  aaj  oAivlNieii  cf  4e^ 


mpk  n. 

(IMS.)  Tbe  Mowing  IKagrani  (aae  p.  674)  afiM  a  eowkmed  <view 

ot  my  other  scheme  of  SyUqprtic  NotatioD,  fragments  of  which,  in  detail,  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Thomson's  OiUline  tff  (ke  LoMti  of  Tkofoght^  uid  in  Air.  Bajn^ 
Estay  on  iht  X'  lr  Aunhi>ir  of  Logical  Fanm,  The  paiagnphf  impended  will 
n^ply  the  uecessaty  explanatiodu. 

1.  )  A  Proposition  (itimitiM,  iniervalluMj  vpSranst  literally  proienmo,  the 
fbetefaiag  oat  ef  a  line  fteoi  point  to  point)  b  a  nmtnal  feladott  ef  two 

.    tonne  (1^)  or  aifereniee  («^^).  Thin  it  thefeAre  watt  iwpweented,— The 
two  tanaa,  hgr  two  lattan,  and  diair  niation,  bf  a  line  astondad  behieaa 

2.  )  A  Syllopiam  is  a  complexus  of  Three  Terms  in  Three  I'loposltions.  —  It 
is,  therefore,  adequately  typtiled  by  a  Triangle,  —  by  a  Figure  of  three  lines 

ar  adfltb 

I.)  Ae  upwards  and  downwards  is  a  procedure  aiUtniy  in  the  diagram,  the 

diag^m  indicates  that  we  can,  indifferently,  either  proceed  from  the  Pn-mises 
(rtUi»nes )  to  th?'  Onnflu?ioii  f  riititmaivm ),or  from  the  Conclusion  to  the  Prem- 
ises; the  procuiis  being  only,  in  different  poiutji  of  view,  either  8yuthBtiu  or 
Analytic.  (An  exclusive  and  one-sided  view,  be  it  remembered,  has  given  an 
inadequate  name  to  what  an  eaUad  FkaniMB  and  Canehnion.) 

4.)  Rationally  «id  hteorioally,  there  k  no  gNNmd  for  coo^totiaf  Hal 
Fkanuee  into  Major  which  m  enounced  fnt^  or  that  Premise  Into  Minor  which 

i«  «Minunfe'^  h^f.  (Sec  after,  p.  t>97,  etc.)  Tlie  mooH^  nf  what  is  ci1!e<)  the 
Fourth  Figure,  and  th'^  Indirect  moods  of  the  First  Fi^jure,  are  thus  identified. 
In  the  diagram,  act  ordingly,  it  is  shown,  that  as  right  or  let\  iu  tbe  order  of 
poshioa  is  only  acddc&tal,  so  ia  dnt  or  laet  in  die  order  of  aapreisioa. 

8ft 
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9fl  .  Avrsvoiz. 


Order 

Bnadth  ^  l>tftk 


Either  orNeMen 


5.  )  The  diagrani  trnty  npreaentB,  hj  its  varions  concontrir  triangles,  the 
T'n figured  Syllopism.  as  involvinjr  the  Figured,  and,  of  tho  ln*tor,  the  First 
J-'igure  &»  involving  tho  two  or!ifr«.  (In  fact,  the  whole  diilrri  ices  of  Fi^ire 
and  Figures  are  avcideutai  \  Mu(xk  alooo  are  essential,  and  lu  amy  Figure  aud 
ill  none,  Amm     alw^  ^  mm  and  Hib  mm  in  amnlwr.) 

6.  )  Depth  and  Breadth,  Subject  and  Fredioato,  an  daMled  by  tta  HUk 
and  thin  euda  of  tha  mm  proportional  Una. 

7. )  Depth  and  Breadth  are  qnantiliM  atwajrs  oo&ustenti  alvagpa  corrdaliw, 
each  bemg  alwajra  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  other.  Thia  ia  well  shown  in  the 
oonnection  and  contrast  of  a  Um  gradoallj  diminiehing  or  inoraaenig  in  tUdc- 
MM  from  end  to  end. 
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67§ 


S.)  Bat         il««fi«oS«ittaBl^Md  wataqwadj  alwayiito  mm  ftaoantt 

potentially  inferring  each  other,  stiQ  tnOMi,  wiUkovA  the  int^rtwIiaB  flf  an 
actual  inference,  at  onco  jump  from  the  one  quantity  to  the  other,  —  change, 
prr  sfffffnn..  Predicate  In;"  Subject,  and  Subject  into  Predicate.  We  must 
proceed  (jmikuim.  We  cauuot  arbitrarily  cuuuuute  the  quautities,  in  {>assing 
from  the  Qutesttum  to  the  Preaiiacs,  or  in  our  traiuntion  from  the  Premises  to 
die  Oonchuioii.  Wliea  tUt  i»  appAmtlfdoM  (as  in  (he  ladiiM*  maoih  of 
«he  lint  Figim  mmI  In  dl  iIm  ommmIi  of  tfae  Fo«rth>,«]M  praoednie  io  not  only 
Wiminnil.  but  rirtnally  complex  and  vedialt;  lft«  wmliacy  being  concealed  by 
tfip  roncealmrnt  o  f  the  mental  infercnre  tehieh  wfljy  JW^gCtrfCi.    ImilfltfMi  b/tbtt 

line  Aad  broken  liae  for  (ha  First  Fifore. 

9.  )  In  Syllogism,  Figure  and  the  varieties  of  Figure  are  determined  by  the 
eooater  lolalieiit  of  fcl^eol  and  Predicate  stthaisting  between  the  syBopstac 
tariM,^  between     Middle  wdSitwaaii  All  edeqeetely  represanled. 

10.  )  Figure  tad  the  differences  of  Figures  idl  d^wadmg  upon  the  diffVieace 
<^  the  mutual  contrast  of  Sabjeet  and  Predicate  between  the  syllogistic  tornis ; 
consequently,  if  this  relation  be  aUjlisiied,  —  if  these  terms  be  made  all  Sub- 
jects (or  it  may  he  all  Predicates),  the  distinction  of  Ftjrnre  will  be  abolished 
also.  (We  do  not  aboii&u,  be  it  noted,  the  Syllogism^  but  we  recall  it  to  one 
HBqpIe  fiwnu)--- And  dwatepneeated  in  tbe  diagram.  Forea  theoppcaitMa 
of  Sabfect  aad  Fkedioate,  of  Depth  ead  Breadth,  ia  ahovn  in  the  eppontioB 
of  tiie  thick  and  thin  ends  of  the  same  tapering  line ;  so  where  (as  in  the  out- 
most triangle)  the  prepositional  lines  are  of  naifinm  breadth)  it  ia  heieligr 
■Itftwn  that  all  anch  ODDOsitkMi  ia  ^Mm»^. 

11.  )  It  is  manifest  that,  as  we  consider  Hie  Bredioate  or  the  Subject,  the 
ftpeadth  or  the  Depth,  as  prindpali  wSi  the  ene  pMBuae  of  the  Syllogism  or 
the  odier  be  Higor  or  Minor;  the  Mi^  Fkemiae  in  the  one  qmntily  being 
Minor  Aemiae  in  An  odrar.  Shown  oat  in  die  dii^j^wn* 

12.  )  But  as  the  First  Figure  is  that  alone  in  which  there  is  eoch  a  differenee 

of  relation  Ix-twcen  the  Sylloj;i^tic  Tenns, — between  the  Middle  and  Extreme. 
BO  ia  it  alone  is  such  a  distinction  between  the  Syllci^stic  Propositions  realized. 
By  the  diagram  this  is  made  apparent  to  the  eye. 

In  Ae  UnQgaved  Syllogism,  and  in  the  Seooad,and  HM  Figures, 
there  ia  no  dilibrenoe  between  UieM^Jor  and  Ifiaor  TemMHaadyeonaeqnenUj, 
no  distinction  (more  than  one  arbitraiy  and  aeeidental)  of  Mi^jor  and  Miner 
xiujfiKnwMn    JBM  conipieaoQiqr  ijfpiueu* 

14.  )  All  Fij^iired  Syll<^isni«  havp  a  Donlile  Conclusion,  but  in  tiie  diflbrent 
figures  in  a  different  way.   Thu  is  well  represented. 

15.  )  The  Doable  Ckmclusions,  both  eqaaQy  direct,  in  the  Scconrl  and  Third 
Figures,  era  diown  in  the  ovMahig  of  two  coanter  tmi  eenvspoudiug  Itaei. 
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Ite  kg^ciant  are  at  &nh  in  alloirtng  Indirect  Concluflioiw  ta  ten  MO%|Mi^ 
i~MrkAiMfe«B«iiMptioB.  (8«a  iV.  ^  L  vii.  1 4.) 

16.)  The  Direct  and  Iridlm't  ('nn'-lnsinn'^  in  tlir  First  Figure  are  distinctly 
^rptfied  by  a  commoQ  and  by  a  broken  line  ^  tbo  broken  line  is  placed  un- 
maiiMj  vaAtK  iha  oUmv  "laf  Aw  Minto  Ihiil  Ik  npMMHli  ob^m 
NiK  of,— ft  ewe^uwiet  Itmngli  lis  alW  (Mar*  iprfiiawPb  r^fimrim,  ptr 
reflezionem),  Thtt  dizain,  therefore,  can  show  that  the  ladiMIt  MSdiif 
the  First  Figore,  m  imH  as  all  the  moods  of  the  Fourth,  oogfat  to  be  reduced 
to  ni<>re1r  meffinte  inferences ;  that  19,  to  conoUMOM  fivn  etaehMMMM  «f  tha 
conjugatiotis  or  praniies  of  the  First  Figuia.' 


[The  following  Table  affords  a  yi&w 'm  detail  of  tte  AttAorti  Mmeaf 
SyDogMe  Vocation,  wd  of  tlw  TiEd  ejrllogirtie  Moods  (»  Figare),  on  Ui 
doetrina  of  a  quanlalled  Fta^eafo.  In  each  Figore  (three  only  b^ng  allowed) 
thoro  are  I2  Affirmative  and  24  Negative  moods;  in  all  86  mods.  Ihe 
T^ble  exhibits  in  detail  thp  r>  AlTimiative  Moods  of  each  F)<r"ro,  lad  the  14 
K^gative  Moods  of  the  Fint  Figuret  with  the^propriate  notation. 


The  letters  C,  F,  each  the  third  letter  in  its  respective  alphabet,  denote  the 
extremes;  the  letter  M  denotes  Ae  middle  term  of  flie  syllogism.  Pefinile 
qoanthj  (dit,  any)  is  Indiealed  by  the  sign  (:) ;  iudeiaile  quantity  (iom) 
the  afgtt  (,  or  «).  The  horiaontal  taf»erin^line  (■  )  iodteates  an  afllitt- 
ttne  relation  betireen  tfie  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition.  Negilini 
is  marktfd  by  a  perpendicular  line  crossing  the  horizontal  (■  f  ).  The 
negative  syllotrisms,  in  all  the  Figures,  are  exactly  double  the  number  of  the 
affirmative  i  lor  every  atlirmative  atTord.s  a  double  negative,  as  each  of  its 
premises  may  be  marked  by  a  n^ative.  In  Extennon,  the  broad  end  of  tibe 
line  denotes  the  subject,  the  pointed  end  the  predicate.  Ju  GoBaprsliension 
tins  k  levened;  the  pointed  end  Indieaiing  the  sulgect,  Ihe  brosd  end  tte 
predicate.  By  the  present  scheme  of  notation,  we  are  thns  able  to  read  a 
syllogi.sm  both  in  Extension  and  in  Comprehension.  The  line  beneath  the 
three  terms  denoff  ^  thr  rrHtinn  nf  the  extreme*?  of  thr>  cr»Tieln«?on.  Predesig- 
nation  of  the  conclusion  m  marked  only  when  itb  terms  obtain  a  difBlrent 
quantity  from  what  ibey  hold  in  the  pnimises.  Accordingly,  when  not  marked| 
the  quantification  of  Ae  premises  is  held  rapeated  in  the  oondamo.  In  the 
Second  and  Third  F%aMs,-*a  fine  is  inserted  above  as  well  as  below  the 
terms  of  the  iy]logiMi»  to  express  the  double  eoMclMwa  in  those  dgum,  The 
symbol  ^•^'-y^  shows  that  whon  the  premises  . are  converted,  the  syllogiani 
remain*  in  th»'  «i?ime  mood;  shows  that  the  t^vo  moods  between  which 

it  stands  are  eonvertihle  into  each  other  by  ronver^ion  of  their  premise-.  The 
middle  term  is  said  lo  be  lialanced,  when  it  is  taken  definitely  in  both  preumea. 
The  extremes  are  halanred,  whea  both  aw  tafcea  definitely  j  unhalwoedt  lAm 
the  one  is  definite,  and  the  other  iinat 
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The  Table  here  prm  MtkAits  the  author's  final  arrangemeafc  ot  the  Syllo- 
piftir  floods.  TliP  ]\Innf!<»  arc  pJthi'r  A),  liahinni},  nr  I?),  Unh^fanced.  In  the 
lonvK  r  cla^  both  Tcnm  and  Prr>po5!tinn«  are  Balanced,  and  it  contains  two 
moo(is, — i. ;  it.  In  the  latter  class  there  arc  two  suUliviiitonsi.  For  either,  a), 
the  Tenns  are  Unbalanced,  —  uL  iv. ;  or,  b),  both  the  Terau  and  PropwitioDs 
aMUabakMedy— V.  vi;  -viLviiL;  3d.ziL 

ItthduldbaobiarTcd  <h«t<i»amBgFHHl  rf  tfaeorfw  «r  llbidi  gma  in 
tte  present  Table  difTers  from  tlMit  of  the  earlier  scheme  printed  abov«ip.  MT 
Um^  lbs  fiiQomng  is  the  eamqM»d«Me  m  tbe  oite  oC 


Tabu. 

L        eomqponds  to  L 
HL  «       «  XL 


IF.          «  « 

vn.           «  «  DL 

vra.          «  «  17. 

IX.            «  «  V. 

X             «  •«  TL 

«  «  BL 

«  «  3L 


The  order  of  the  earlier  Table  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Bajmes,  in  the  scheme  of 

notation  printed  at  p.  7G  of  his  Essay  on  the  New  Auali/tir.  Thu  order  of  the 
present  Table  corres^xinds  with  that  piven  by  Dr.  XhoouoQ  in  his  Lam  ^ 
TkoM^^  p.  244,  3d  edition,  1853.  — £i>.J 
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FIGURED  SYLLOGISM- 
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dle, ih. 
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ALansitnK  on  the  principle  of  Contradie- 
llMi,«8j  pMrtlally  anitoipitod  LaaibOTttaitte 
me  of  parallel  Uaw  M  Icgisil  notiHnii,  181. 

Amioiiiiw  HmmoMt  Nftmd  to  m  i«iw 

of  Loffic,  7,  % ;  on  the  principle  of  Contra- 
dJotiou,  63,  13o,  160,  172,  196,  240,  re- 
ftrred  to  0«  Ibe  k/iyt  i^fiC^t  or  rtaptr, 

S.?l  X>'l  ■>!'■  fffbrrcKl  to  on  DiM-^inii  Hiid 
iu  vanou*  i^iuds,  350;  raCerred  to  on  Greek 
•rtlota.  881;  qtMMd  cm  qontUleatioa  of 
predicate,  646,  M8-61;  quoted  on  llypothet* 
leal  (Conjunctive)  auU  D^juuctire  Syllo- 
dl3-16:  (and    Philc^nus),  their 


!rr«iinid  of  the  r1i-t-rimiiiBtioii  nf  n:-i_ior 
aiid  minor  temiti  la  liie  sccoud  muu  tliird 
FlRumt,  eS8. 
Anai.'Ksv,  what,  450-,^!,  4'i3A\  founded  on 
llm  piiuoplt;  of  Phtlo^oprnttal  Prtiumftiotif 
461;  its  agreement  with  tkd  diMiuctioa 
from  Induction,  ib  ;  hni>  two  cnsc-utiul  con- 
ditions, 464-6;  euromarj  of  the  doctnnt;  of, 
466;  Induction  and  AualoKy  compared 
tof^ther,  ib.i  these  do  not  afford  abKoInte 
oertaiutjr,  466-6;  authors  referred  to  vm, 
4M. 

AwAi.Tsis,  it'f  Method. 

A.NAi.VTiu,  name  employed  by  Arifitotle  to 

deMM»«  lArttonlwr  pMof  Logio.  6. 
AKAZiMKMBa,  of  Lamp«acu>,  tbe  treatJit 

RhtUrie  l»  AkxoMiter  attributed  to,  278. 
Akcimm*  Frederic,  referred  to,  83. 

Andkkas,  Antoniu.>i,  the  flrtit  to  t»xpHcate 
tlj«  law  oi  Ideulit^  as  a  cooidinate  priuci* 
pie,  n. 

ANfCMAtiUKO,  rxpiTwies  what  I*  common  to 
X'ciCfptiou  aud  Itnagiuatioii,  as  oppu!»ed  to 
Conception,  vii.,  the  individuality  and  im- 
im-iliacy  of  their  ol^ts,90-l,  12D;  can  be 
trandatctl  into  English  onljr  by  Intuttiaitf 
bat  ambJguooalf,  00- 1 

AirrHotfxHA  (;n.RrA. 

^AMOfuifitjaii,  i(«ctiaraeter  and  meaning,  2oL 
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ApoDKicno,  employed  by  Aristoti*  to  denote 

»  pnrtlciilar  part  of  l,n»ic,  fi. 

APt>i'nA>Tic,  irt  Jud^jmeiits,  Doetrine  of. 

'Aw4^ay<nt,  its  uw  by  Aristotle,  iSL 

Applied  Lo^r,  th?  expr(*#!on,  liow  employed 
by  Kuut,  43^  can  only  witli  proprit-ty  be 
UKwl  to  denote  Speeial  or  Concrete  Lo^o, 
and  if  improperly  «»raploTC<l  ag  a  desif^iia- 
tion  of  MuiHlied  Logic,  43^  ii. 

Apdlbics,  2&£L 

AqOimab,  St.  Thomaii,  42j  rpftrred  to  on 
olaMiflcation  of  tlic  Cutogorics,  141 ;  bis 
di-finition  of  truth  quoted,  878. 

Aradiam  ScbooUneD,  viewed  Logk  as  a 
Mieiioe,  L 

'Apxh  T^y  yik^H»t,  difttirif^uUhed  by  Arla- 
totlc  from  the  ipx^  "rfjs  ytytff*^t,  66-7. 

ABauNKKT,  properly  denotes  tbe  middle  oo< 
tion  in  a  reaeuninff,  196;  how  defined  by  tbe 
Latin  Rhetoricians,  ib. ;  oHcn  employed  as 
corfxtensive  with  argumentation,  t*. 

Aribtotbuo  questions,  An  sit,  etc.,  referred 
to,44& 

AniBTOTBLiAiifl,  andent  Greek,  denied  Logic 
to  be  either  science  or  art,  Z;  their  views  on 
the  object-matter  of  Logic,  19,  TSL 

Aristotklia  58,  modem,  many  of  them 

niiiininiiied  Logic  to  be  an  art,  L 
Aristotlx,  quoted,  4i  ids  employment  of 
the  term  Dioltetit,  6;  did  not  define  Logic, 
Tj  his  relation  to  views  of  tbe  nature  and 
domain  of  Logic,  19j  by  far  tbe  greater 
nnntber  of  his  logical  writings  lost,  19 ;  none 
of  his  trefltisen  aflbrda  a  view  ot  Lopic  from 
a  central  puiiit,  ib.;  gave  no  general  dcfiui- 
tion  of  Logic,  tft.;  said  that  medicine  begins 
where  the  pliilosopliy  of  nature  leaves 
oir,  26^  em)>itattcally  enounced  tbe  law  of 
Contradiction,  ^  explicitly  enonneed  the 
prlncijilo  of  Excluded  Middle,  |>5j  recog- 
nized tlie  law  of  HeasoQ  aud  Consequent, 
G6;  distinguished  it  from  the  principle  of 
Troduelioii,  Otj-7 ;  mid  that  the  doctrine  of 
SyJlogkms  deals  not  with  the  externa)  ex- 
pression, but  with  tbe  internal  reasoning 
of  the  mind  itwlf,  ^  f^ee  nlso  877;  used 
foitnara  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  amerpt*, 
85:  his  first  anti-pnedicamenta)  nileqnoted, 
108;  this  rule  trnnislafpd  by  tht  AW™  nnta 
fnt  nola  ret  ip»iuf,  ib.{  bis  Catifgorii!i(,  wiiat, 
189.  u«  Categories;  noticed  the  difl^reooe 
of  I'ofpiiiisl  nnd  AcfMsI  WlioU*.  Ufh  re- 
ferred to  on  iticlutfion  uf  Copula  iu  prcdS- 
oate,  161;  called  subject  and  predicate, 
the  tertns  or  mremts  of  a  propOKUion,  rt.  ; 
called  a  propotiition  an  Inurval,  SuLtrriitiat 
ib.;  allowed  only  fbnr  kinds  of  modality, 
1^1 ;  dt>^cr^)^•d  Siib-contrnfT  opposition  a« 
merely  in  language,  184 ;  »et  aU»  b92 ;  his 
conversion  /**p*t,  186;  noticed  Conver- 
■ion  p«r  Contraitositionem,  under  the  name 


of  tbe  mttftt' tMUfcvtiom  fnm  tonttmHetiomt, 

ib. ;  his  employment  of  the  term  fK&ttrts, 
exposition,  IHq;  Uis  exprewion  for  f^imple 
Conversion,  IMi  ii>*  Analftir»  ere  Synthetic, 
lOT):  iet  al$o  C23;  his  drfinitinti  of  the  terms 
of  a  Syllogii-m,  210;  bin  dtfliiitioD  of  tbe 
middle,  as  middle  by  position,  not  applica* 
ble  to  tbe  mode  in  which  »ab«)equetit  logi- 
cians cuouiice  the  pyllogifm,  ib. ;  but  appli- 
cable to  the  reasoning  In  comprehension, 
211 ;  did  not,  however,  necewmtlly  contem- 
plate the  reaiioning  in  comprehuu^ion,  f6.; 
enounced  tlw  canons  both  of  Extensive 
and  Comprehensive  reasoning,  214,  243; 
bis  law,  —  that  the  whole  b  nece!<>iarily 
conceived  as  prior  to  the  part,  — criticized 
by  the  Author,  2f>4  5 ;  only  once  vspaely 
alluded  to  the  procet^  of  what  wax  after- 
wards called  Sorites,  267;  his  rule  translated 
pnedieatum  jtmdieati,  etc  .  Contain!)  the  prin- 
ciple of  Sorites,  268;  did  not  discriminate 
the  vulgar  Entbymeme  as  a  distinct  species 
of  reasoning.  277 ;  his  Entbymeme  a  syllo- 
gism ttoxn  Figtis  and  llkeliboods.  A.,-  Rktt' 
«ric  to  Alexant/rt  attributed  to,  278;  tbe  term 
irx^AM,  Figure^  due  to,  W6j  di8t{n^i«>b(>4 
tlie  first  thr^e  figures,  285,  'Ms  324,  333, 
83i):  liiii  dit'iinctlun  of  tbe  two  modes  of 
rcieutilic  promiure  as  tHun,  and  to,  princi- 
ples, S40,  342;  hi«  argument  for  slavery  a 
pttitio  principii,  871;  referred  to  and  (|uolcd 
on  knowledge  and  belkf,  3SG;  bis  prvcept 
regarding  tbe  subjugalloo  of  self-love^ 
¥K  4.'y),  479;  quoted  on  abiTity  to  teach  as 
a  mark  of  knowledge,  482;  lintt  systemati- 
cally develop«-d  Uifcic  proper,  496:  referred 
to  on  jifi-tuliitcs  of  Logic,  612-13;  fjuoted 
against  quantitication  uf  predicate,  &ttHi9; 
tbe  true  meaning  of  his  cue  m  Mo,  and  dki 
tfr  emni,  54T-g ;  lii»  doctrine  of  prede«ig- 
uatioo,  iAis-Qi  «yllogi«uis  in  his  writings 
which  are  valid  only  tbrongh  qnaatffl- 
cation  of  the  predicate,  M!L  581 ;  hL<«  doc- 
trine of  luductiou  aud  Example,  5S9  93; 
ignored  the  Di^noctive  and  Hypothetical 
syllojiif^niB  of  the  logicians,  quoted 
and  referred  to  on  Uypotb«tic«]  syllo- 
gism, 612-18;  his  syllogisms  ex  kypotJittif 
—  whether  eorretipondent  to  the  or«linary 
bypotlietical  s>llogi«m,— authors  referred 
to  on,  613;  his  doctrine  of  tbe  dii^orimtna- 
tion  of  major  and  minor  term?  in  tlie  second 
and  third  Figure,  C27-8;  quoted  on  Figure 
and  Terms  of  syllogisms.  (22=2. 
ARKAt;u>,  along  with  Nicole,  author  of  (he 
Port  Royal  Logic  {VArtde  Pen*rrU  50;  re- 
ferred to  as  holding  that  men  are  naturally 
en  vioos,  408;  quoted  on  figure  of  Syllogism, 
Ml -2. 

ARwni.DUfi  PR  Tu^ciERi,  his  doetiine  of  In- 
duction, 
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Arstax,  TtTem4  to  on  th«  ai^^nneot  called 

▲B8ltMI08,3M. 

Axty  aucieut  and  modern,  direne  ofaaraeten 

of,  I21L 

JUwociATioM,  law*  of,  what,  ilfizSIL 

A«M>ciATioii  or  Suggestion,  aa  a  sonrM  of 
Error,      Error,  cau»e«*  of. 

ABSCumox,  name  for  Minor  PremJae,  201; 
but  not  a  suitnbk'  term,  i6. 

ArriiJtTiuN,  x\x  UGt  ul,  Uun-  constituted,  88; 
Pre8Ci.«ion,  Abatraction,  and  Attention  eor- 
lelativa  temu,  83. 

AvousTiN,  St.,  hU  answer  to  tbe  question 
what  time  is,  118. 

AmuJSTiM,  I'j^oudo,  rcftrrwl  to  on  inapplica- 
bility of  the  cuttguricii  to  Dvily,  UlL 

AtTorsTt^na  "Sirnva  SUKSBAstca,  SSi 

Advhk.vtu  n  v,  cntitisia  of,  *«  Testimony. 

Atbriioes,  quoted  on  um  of  the  Arabic 
article  in  quaiitlfli-ntion.  Kilzl;  qnotwl  on 
quaulification  of  prtdicnte,  quoted  on 
figure  of  syllogism,  fitfkl;  quoted  ou  fourth 

Avici.\j(A,  451.  iiL 

Axiom  A,  used  by  8tolea  and  Ramists  as  a 

synonym  for  propo$itiiMy  t>w. 
K^litiut  rfjr  iurrti^^H»t.,—  nuam  applied  by 

Ammonias  and  Phtloponus  to  principle  of 

Contradiction,  fiS  ;  Jr<  Contradiction,  prln- 

eiplo  of. 
AxioMA,  what,  UL 

Bachmars ,  referred  to  on  the  analogy  be- 
tween Logic  and  Mathematics,  ffl^  ^  SS.  149, 

m  iTy,  1^3,  liiSj -m.  219,  '237, m  2S8; 
quot^,  with  briet  origiital  iuterpulation^, 
on  the  figures  and  moods  of  Syllogism, 
288-31)2  ;  liis  rwluction  of  Bnroco,  314, 
quolfd  uo  cliaructLTufaucieut  Orwk  Soph- 
isms, 823-4,  891;  quoted  on  the  prejudice 
of  learned  authority,  aSfr-ft.  414-17. 428, 440. 

Bacom,  Lord,  wholly  miaooneeircd  the  char- 
acter of  Lo^'ic  ill  certaiu  rt-fliiccts,  2iX  21;  at 
lault  iu  liiii  criiiciiiui  of  Aristotlo'it  doctrine 
of  Induction,  230;  called  empirical  gen- 
eralization!! larioms.  Ml ;  hi«  c!a««iflciition 
of  tlif  sourccw  of  error,  390;  quuicd  on 
reading,  431;  the  aim  of  his  Orgauom,  iflfi. 

BAi.rotat,  or  Balforeus,  referred  to  on  a 
gporious  i>!u*ftge  in  Aristotle's  Itkttorie,^ 
quoted  on  illustration  by  the  Aphrodisian 
of  Alwtraef  and  A|ipl}eii  or  .Special  Lojric,  I 
88;  ou  AL>«tntct  and  Applied  or  bpi^ciul 
Logio,M. 

B<£^of,  its  meaning  In  relation  to  concepts, 

m 

Bauhoautkit,  a,  G.,  the  Leibnitlan,  the 
first  to  use  the  term  principium  extiuu  mtdii, 


66;  called  the  pHaelple  of  Identity,  prinei- 
ptmn  potuiitHif  tn-t  idtiUiUiiis,Gfj;  attempted 
to  demonstrate  the  law  of  Sufficient  Rea- 
son by  tlmt  of  CoutrRdicfion,(^IlLl;  quoted 
on  Cauons  of  Syllogism,  f>t'4-'i. 
Baykks,  Thomas  Spencer,  hi«  £iMy  on  tht 
Nrte  Analytic  of  Logical  Formt  n-fi-rred  tO, 
81;  his  trauslatioQ  of  tiie  I'ort  lioyal  Logic 
noticed,  60}  114;  his  JEuajr  referred  to, 

BsuRirv,  the  term  In  German  philosophy 
for  the  symbolical  notions  of  the  uuder- 
tUnding,  122. 

BsLixr,  Mt  Truth  and  Error,  doctrine  of. 

Bkm  GKRSoit,  or  Gersoiiides,  Levi,  quoted  on 
quflntiflcntion  of  iiredicate,  )>j4-5. 

Bknkke,  08j  hi*  dooiriae  ol  syllogism,  6S1-2. 

BKBTioa,  196i  2fi8. 

Hkza,  230 

Ui^L,  Gabriel,  hia  use  oftoneeptut,  SSL 
BiUNDK,  auk 

Blkmmidas.  ytcephoms,  SS;  referred  to  on 
origin  of  Uistiuciion  of  propotiitiuusfiuw/i 
and  tertii  adjueenttM,  Ifil;  quoted  on  import 
of  the  term  avKKoyiffjjiSs,  197,  271,  his  Epit- 
ome fur  many  ceuturiesi  the  text-book  of 
Logic  in  tlie  schoola  of  the  Greek  Churchy 
SB;  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Greek  mueuiouic  >enK.'s  for  niuoii  and 
figure  of  syllogism,  tfr.,*  but,  according  to 
later  view,  the^e  verses  only  a  trniishition 
of  tlje  Latin,  »6  ,  Gil ;  quoted  on  C  untiugeut 
Conversion,  fi2L 

BoKTHiDB,  referred  to  on  the  appHcntion  of 
the  term  logic,  l^lOl.  llOj^  hi»  divi^iuu  of 
Conversion,  186;  the  first  to  give  the  name 
Conrfrsio  prr  aeridtm,  ib.  ;  nature  of  this 
procia*  UH employed  by,  IHG,  198;  quoted  for 
use  of  Mtaitpimm  and  auumptioy  201 ;  referred 
to  on  U8«>  of  terms  pon^m  and  ioil'n%,  in 
connection  \vith  hyputheticai  syllogiam, 
240.  296,  844;  quoted  on  the  ii.flucnce  of 
pa«<i<<{nn  on  the  mind,  400,  514 :  quoted  on 
quautilicutiou  of  predicule,  i^A^ 

BoLXAiio,M0i2t4^i£& 

Ik) VLB,  Hon.  Robert,  referred  to  for  dis- 
tiuclion  of  rva«ou  in  aistracto,  and  r«^aj»on 
m  tomertio,  4S- 

Braxwa,  Ch.  A.,  referred  to  on  the  title 
Orgtutom  for  the  logical  treatises  of  Arij>- 
totle,  2£  ia&. 

BuAXlflS,  Ch.      IM,  S2(L 

Bbkauth  and  Depth,  names  for  the  exten- 
sion and  comprehension  of  concepts,  100. 
ft  ali^, 

liiTciiANAK,  George,  280. 

BDrrtBB,  112.  844:  quoted  on  canons  of  syl- 
lo|ri«m.  A74. 

BiTRUKUAUYK,  or  Bitrgor!«dicltta,  referred  to 
on  genua  of  L<^e,  I ;  his  Im$tiiHtio$te* 
Loji'tca  noticed  and  recommended,  L\,  496; 
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relfcrred  to  on  Whole  and  Parf.lW:  qaoted 

on  rotCDtial  and  Aitual  Whole,  UG.  22<L 
BCRinANUH,  bis  ^oi>liii>m  of  tlte  Ass  referred 

to  the  liead  of  Sophisma  JhttToxruSfos,  883. 
BURLKion,  Lord,  |>nictici  in  n-ndiii)?.  487. 
BuTLKR,  Snmuel,  quoted  m  tu  lUt:  priucipai 

atility  of  Rhetoric,  2^ 

Cajetav,  Cardinal,  qnoted  for  hU  ute  of  the 
term*  inUMivt  and  txttMtv*  iu  relaUon  to 
notions,  l!lL 

CAtKEa.  IQL 

Camerarius,  Gul.,  referred  to  on  Kenoa  of 
Lo|^c,  7j  rffirrwi  to  for  Ktiolactlc  tlieorJea 
on  the  obJ«.-ct- matter  of  Logic,  2iL 

Campbell,  Principal,  quoted  on  indlatinct- 
ne<w  of  terme,  ULL 

Capblla,  Martliuius,  quoted  on  figure  of 
■yllOKism, 

CAitAMinrL,  we  Lobkowit2. 

Carlktun,  Thomas  C'ompton,  referred  to  on 
the  metaphjriiical  character  of  the  Categories 
of  Aristotle,  HL 

Card,  quoted,  4<:iT-6.  41-t.  13a. 

Cabtesians,  majority  of,  maintained  Logie 
to  be  an  art,  L 

CAAHIODORrS,  279. 840. 

Catkoobical  Proposition,  better  styled  Ah- 
tolutt  or  Perftet,  Ififi  ;  see  Judgmcute,  doc- 
trine of. 

Catsoorical,  the  term,  as  used  by  Aristotle, 

equivalent  to  «/^rrnoiuv.  li^j :  It^  application 
by  Tin  opIiniKtus  ami  ICuiU  inu.-*,  iu  opponi- 
tiou  to  tonditiottal,  IM  :  this  diflbrenee  of 
sipniflcation  not  blth«Tto  obwrrcd,  Ifid. 

CATK<>oiiiEa  or  Predicament.'*  of  Aristotle, 
what,  138;  original  meaning  of  ttie  term 
Caifgory,  ib. ;  its  employment  by  Aristotle, 
18M0;  by  Plotinos,  UO^  by  Kant,  ib.;  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle  metaphysical.  111 ; 
oriticized  as  a  cla.«tt!flctttion  of  bein^,  ib.  ; 
objects  not  Included  undt-r,  HQ;  ilivi-rsity 
of  opinion  among  logicians  regarding  their 
number,  112  ;  various  authora  referred  to 
regarding,  ib. 

Cbrtaimtv,  m«  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine 
of. 

CiiAUVi?*,  1R7. 

Cicero,  referred  to  on  the  use  of  Lo^'ra,  1; 
probably  borrowed  his  um  of  that  term 
fl-om  the  Stoics,  ib. ;  quoted  on  tlie  provinee 
of  Lo^ic.  2il  ;  enounced  tlie  principle  of 
Excluded  Middle,  66^  recognized  the  prin- 
cipic  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  67^  his 
dtrflnition  of  argumentum  quoted,  19Q  ;  ap. 
plied  tlie  term  Sorius  to  an  argument  like 
the  modem  Sorites,  but  which  could  also 
be  a  ChrysifptttH,  268:  called  the  sophbm 
8oritea  Acrrvatis,  ib. ;  his  employment  of 
the  term  Entkfmnru,  278;  his  RiatpmL-nt  of 
tbe  Ignina  Ratio,  ^  882-3.  i06,  m 


CrRCTTLTrs  in  demenstmide,  $et  Probation. 

CLAPfiKi),  names  for  the  different  steps  in  th« 

series  of,  in  physical  science, 
CucAB^KM  and  Obscurity,  Distinctness  and 

!ndit>i)i)Ctne«i  of  Coneepta,  tet  Concepts, 

(Quality  oC 

CLBiixirr  of  Alexandria,  quoted  on  teaebinf 
as  a  mean  of  aelf-improvement  in  knowl* 

edge,  1S2=& 
Clerc,  stt  Le  Clero. 

CoGiTATio  ( Thougtit),  ita  use  by  Descartes, 9j 

$*e  Thought. 
CooKiTtvB  Fa«ultie«,  Weakness  and  Dispro 

portioned  Strength  of ,  as  a  source  of  error, 

ser  Krror,  CaUMS  of. 
CoKK,  Zacbary,  his  use  of  the  term  concept. 

College  of  Alcala,  the,  see  Ctirnu  Complu' 
tentit. 

CoMMeNicATioK  of  Knowledge,  Doctrine 

of.  tit  Logic. 
CoHPABisoB,  Faculty  of,  its  products  three* 

fold,  — Concepts,  Judfnnents,  and  Reasoin- 

inga.  Mi  lf«  offices, 

Couprebebsioh  and  Extension  of  Concepts, 
t'f  Concepts.  Qnoiifity  of,  and  Iteasoninp'- 

CoscEiT, should  be  used  to  denote  thy  object 
conceived,  ffil ;  its  derivation,  ib  ;  manjr 
word*i  in  English  formed  on  tbe  "ameanal- 
o<^y,a.s  prrcrpt,  tligffi,  etc.,  ih. ;  w  a.-<  in  com- 
mon uae  in  the  seitse  proposed  among  the 
older  English  philosophical  wriicrf,  ib.; 
and  among  the  old  Frvncb  j>bilo>oplnT«, 
81 ;  now  employed  in  French  in  translating 
the  Germon  Btgrifl",  ib.  :  »m  aha  Conrrptus  ; 
what,  M ;  it*  fyuonyms,  ^  ;  u*  Couccpts, 
Doctrine  of. 

CoNCEPTin,  its  meaning,  Sf»-<^. 

Co.\<  ErTiu>',  employment  ol"  the  term  by 
Stewart  to  denote  tlie  simple  represents* 
tion  of  an  object  presented  in  Perception, 
29;  vaoillaliun  in  ito  ti.«e  by  lidd,  ib. ;  sense 
in  which  employed  by  tlie  author,  80j  its 
derivation,  <^  meami  botii  tlie  set  of  eon* 
celvin^  and  the  object  conceived,  r6. ;  should 
be  used  to  denote  exclusively  the  act  of  eon" 
eeiving,  and  eoneept  applied  to  the  object 
conceived,  f6. ;  Reid  quoted  on,  78-80:  his 
mistakes  regarding,  80-1:  usually  called  by 
ttte  logicians  SimpU  Apprtk^ntion^  S!L. 

CoscKPTS,  Doctrine  of,  83-.s,s ;  of  Concepts  or 
Notions,  order  of  discussion,  — A.  In  gen- 
eral, what  tlwy  arc,  and  how  produced,  84 
tt  »eq.,  &3  ft  xrq. ;  doctrine  of  Concepts 
omitted  by  Whately  in  hi«  EUmrnL",  6L; 
a.  Meaning  of  the  terms  Conr'pt  or  Notitm, 
86-6;  their  synonyms,  85;  Contrpt  denotes 
the  result  of  the  act  of  Contrption,  that  Is, 
of  comprehending  or  grasping  up  into 
unity  the  various  qualities  by  which  an  ob- 
ject is  obaracterixcd,  86-6;  Aoit'on  denotes 
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either  ttic  Mt  of  •pprohcodlnf^  the  notes  or 
markii  of  an  object,  or  tlte  result  ot  that 
act,  M ;  employmeDt  of  the  terou  antmo 
vel  mrni*  tomciptr*^  aud  amtni  conctpttu,  t6.  ,* 
of  ccnciper*,  eonetptui  and  unutptio^  irilbout 
adjunct,  ib.;  tlie  term  Kofionj  how  employed 
by  the  autlior,  f6.,-  .b.  Mature  of  the  thing 
exprcwed,  81  €t  srg.;  a  coucept  equivalent 
to  the  mediate  and  relative  knowledge  we 
have  uf  nn  object,  as  comprising  qualities 
or  cbaract«:n>  cummua  to  it  with  otlter  ob- 
jects,  STj  nature  and  production  of  concepts 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  history  of 
our  knowledge,  HI  et  the  results  of 

comparison  and  abstraction  or  attention,  as 
opt^ratin^;  on  objectr;  ori>ri»ially  I)r^'^eutl'<l  in 
eoui'uaeU  auil  impertect  pcrceplious,  and 
reducing  multitude  to  unity,  87-8;  the  re- 
daetion  of  moltifude  to  unity  involved  in 
conception  cxplaiued  aud  iU  uslruted,  &U  « 
»tq. ;  thought  oue  aud  the  same,  while  its 
contfiifs  ore  jdenfical,  ib.;  objects  nn;  tn  us 
the  «uuie  wlteu  w  are  uuable  to  dictiugui»li 
ttielr  coguitious,  whether  as  wholes,  or  in 
their  partial  characters,  89^  concepts  or 
uotious  are  constituted  by  the  poiuts  of 
similarity  discovered  In  objects,  and  idcnti* 
fled  In  the  unify  of  conBciousnMs,  L5J.  con- 
cepts may  tliemselvea  become  the  objects  of 
comparison  and  abstraction,  90j  concepts 
or  not  Ion*  superfluouiKly  styled  ^fiterat,  ib.; 
general  characters  of  concepts,  HI  et  srq.,  85 
tt  itq. ;  a.  A  concept  alibrds  only  an  ioade* 
quate  knowledg^e  of  the  thlDgthonj(ht  under 
It,  21  rt  itq.;  b.  Affords  no  ubHolute  object 
of  knowledge,  bat  can  be  realized  only  by 
beiriff  applied  as  a  term  of  relation  to  one 
or  mort?  of  llie  objects  wbicU  agree  iu  the 
point  or  points  of  resemblance  which  it 
cxpresMs,  ib.;  this  doctrine  explains  the 
wliole  mystery  of  genorali/jitiou  and  gen- 
eral terms,  ib. ;  the  generality  of  a  concept 
is  potential,  not  actual,  92-6;  conc<>pts  are 
not,  on  that  account,  mere  words,  1*7;  c. 
Their  dependence  on  language,  &Z  et  uq. ; 
lanj^na^e  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
concept!^,  LiU;  li.  Uf  concepts  or  notions  in 
special,  ft  $tq. ;  quantity  of  concepts,  IQQ 
tt  trq.;  what  is  meant  by  rayinf^  that  a 
concept  is  a  quantity,  102;  thiii  quantity  of 
two  opposite  kinds,— Intensive  or  Com- 
prehensive and  Ebctenslre,  1(T2-10,  ue  Con- 
cepts, Quantity  of;  quality  of  Concept^ 
111 ni,  ue  Concepts,  Qoality  of;  Kecipro- 
cttl  Uelnlions  of,  182  et  ttq.^  ue  Concepts, 
Hi-ciprocal  Relations  of. 
CoircxFTA,  Quantity  of,  or  Comprehension 
and  Extension  of  Concepts,  what,  100-3; 
bow  rt'SfK-ctively  designated,  KO;  these 
quantities  opposed  to  each  other,  lOBi  law 
regulating  the  nutoal  relatiooa  of,  10(; 


thifl  Illustrated,  ib. :  processes  by  whJoh 
aniplitied  aud  naiolved,  —  I>eterminatioo  or 
('oueretion,  Abstraction  or  Generalization, 
Definition,  and  Division,  102-4;  opposed 
in  an  inverae  ratio,  106-6;  Dednition  and 
Division  the  proceiwes  by  which  the  Com< 
pr«hi-nsion  and  I-lxtcnf>ion  of  concepts  are 
re?l»eotively  r«iK>lved,  lLM>-7;  diagram  repre- 
wnting,  with  relative  illustration,  l£!fi^ 
Conc  epts.  Quulity  of,  ill  et  itq.;  this  deter- 
nuned  by  their  relation  to  their  subject, 
111;  ooDsists  in  tbeir  logical  perfection  or 
lm|>erfuc|ion,  111-12;  thio  of  two  degrees, — 
Cieanie«ii  aud  Distioctnees,  and  Obt^curity 
and  Indistinctness,  112;  theae  degrees  dia* 
tiugui»bed,  ib.;  origlual  application  of  th* 
expressions,  cleamt**,  oUcurity,  etc.,  ib.f 
illustrated  by  reierence  to  vision  and  rep- 
^e.•^^ntation,  113-13,  115-1«3;  cleaniew^  and 
ol^Msurity  as  iu  concepts,  113  et  uq. ;  the 
absolutely  clear  and  the  absolutely  obscure, 
114 :  dit«tirictne»«  aud  indistinctness  of,  ib.; 
historical  uotlc^s  of  Ih'ui  distinction,  ib.  tt 
uq. ;  dne  to  L<eibnitz,  115;  notice  of  Lock* 
in  0OniK>ction  with  it,  114-15;  diflTerence 
betweeu  a  cleur  and  distinct  knowledge 
illustrated,  llfi  el  uq, ;  the  Judicial  deter- 
mination of  life  and  death  suppoMw  the 
diflereuce  between  a  cl«}ar  aud  diBfinot 
knowledge,  116;  fUrtber  illustration  f^m 
the  human  countenance,  ft  ,■  spi'cial  condl- 
tiori»  of  the  diistinctmss  of  a  concept,  and 
of  its  degrees,  lll>-17 ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween clear  and  distinct  knowledge  illus- 
trated by  ejiomplcs,  118;  how  the  distinct- 
ness of  a  coUcept  Is  aflbcted  by  the  two 
quautities  of  a  concept.  118  tt  uq. ;  di^tlnct- 
uc!i»  ife  internal  and  exteiual,  110;  nlutions 
of  Definition  and  Division  to  internal  and 
external  distltsctnw,  i*. .  simple  notions 
admit  of  an  exteut^ive,  iudividuul  notions 
of  au  intensive,  distinctness,  ib. ;  the  high- 
est point  of  the  distinctness  of  a  concept, 
120;  imperifection  to  which  concepts  are 
liable,  in  respect  of  the  thought  of  which 
they  are  the  expretesion,  121 ;  this  imper- 
fection illustrated,  1.2  tt  uq.,  noticed  by 
British  philosophers,  123;  Stewart  quoted 
on  the  subject,  123-6;  Locke  anticipated 
liume  in  remarking  the  employ nient  of 
terms  without  distinct  meaning,  12ti;  Locke 
quoted  on  this  point,  125-6;  the  distinction 
of  Intuitive  aud  Symbolical  knowledge 
firvt  taken  by  Leibnitz,  1261  this  distinction 
sui)t-rfe<led  the  coritrovi-rsy  of  Nominalim 
and  Conceptualisra  lu  Gtrinany,  \'2Ji'>-'i ;  dis- 
cussed by  him  In  D*  Cognitiome,  VeritaUy  tt 
Jdeit.  127;  the  j»as»iafte  quoted,  12^-9;  the 
distiuction  appreciated  by  the  disciples  of 
Leibnitz,  Wolf  qnoted  on,  120:^ 
oscucrrs,  Beciprocal  Belations  of,  138-68; 
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relation  proper  of,  what,  132;  can  be  com- 
pared to](ether  with  reference  only  either, 
V>,  To  their  Extension,  or,  2°,  To  Iheir 
Comprehension,  ib.;  considered,  A.  As  de- 
pendent on  extension,  182-49;  as  dependent 
on  extension,  conci-pts  titand  to  each  otiier 
in  the  five  mutual  relations  of  Kxeluf>ion, 
Coextension,  Subordination,  CoUrdiuation, 
and  Intersection,  182;  examples  of  the  five 
mutual  relations  of  concepts,  183-^;  dia- 
grams illustrative  of,  184;  of  titese  rela- 
tions, subordination  and  ooitrdinallon  of 
principal  importance,  133;  sobordination 
considered,  188-48;  terms  exprmiivv  of  tlie 
difl^reut  modes  of  the  relation  of  subor- 
dination, 128  et  leq.;  Superior,  Inferior, 
Broader,  Narrower  Notions,  136;  Univer- 
sal, Particular,  i6. General  Notion,  Genua, 
Special  Notion,  Species,  185-6.  w«  Genus 
and  Species ;  Colfrdiuation,  what,  148:  the 
two  jceneral  laws  by  which  mbordination 
and  coordination  under  extension  are  regu- 
lated, viz.,  of  Homogeneity  and  Heteroge- 
neity, ib  ;  tlieir  import,  t6. ,-  law  of  Hetero- 
geneity, true  only  in  theory,  ib. ;  additional 
law  of  Logical  Affinity  promulgated  by 
Kant,  but  to  be  r^ected,  149i  B.  As  de- 
pendent on  comiirchensiou,  but  not  in  the 
relations  of  involution  and  coiirdination, 
16»-H;  notions,  in  relation  to  each  other, 
are  Identical  and  Diflbrent,  IGOj  identical, 
divided  into  absolutely  and  relatively  iden- 
tical, tb.;  absolutely  identical  notions  im- 
possible, I'fr. ,-  rciiitit  ely  identical,  called  also 
Similar  and  Kt^ciprocating  or  Convertible, 
ib  ;  notions  are  Congruent  or  Agreeing, 
and  Conllictive,  151;  Congruent  and  Iden- 
tical notions,  and  Diverse  and  ConAictive, 
distinguiithed,  ib  ,  stt  Concepts,  Opposition 
of;  Intrinsic  and  Extrinsic,  Ifw?;  Involution 
and  CooiUiitatlon  in  comprehension,  153, 
Uiu ;  these  relations  of  notions  neglected  by 
logicinnt).  and  Itcncc  also  neglected  reason- 
ing in  comprehension,  U8  tt  uq. ;  the  rela- 
tion of  tlie  containing  and  tlie  contained  in 
cnmpn^hpni>ion  properly  called  rnrodiiioa, 
1&5:  this  illustrated,  IM;  the  involving  no- 
tion the  more  complex,  the  involved  the 
more  vimpic,  157;  coordination  in  compre- 
hension, IS'-^;  notions  coordinated  in  com- 
prvliensiun  called  Disparate,  in  extension 
Disjunct  or  Discrete,  IM. 

CoscUPT*,  Opposition  of,  arises  under  Com- 
prehension, IM  ;  constituted  by  conflio- 
iion,  or  the  impowibility  of  being  con- 
nected in  thought,  ib. ;  twofold.  1°,  Imme- 
diate or  Contradictory ;  2°,  Mediate  or  <'on- 
trary,  ib  ;  these  diHtlnfrnisTitd  and  illus- 
trated, 152;  tht'lr  logical  t<iguitIcuuoe,  152-8; 
$ee  Opposition,  of  Propositions. 

CoMCKFTDALiBii  and  Nominalism,  the  whole 


controversy  orfgitiafed  In  the  amblpfnfty  of 
words,  ^  9Ti  how  tu  be  reconciled,  ^2^  ihi» 
question  not  agitated  in  Germany,  fiL 

Coxc'KPTce,  its  use  by  Biel,  Occam,  SO^  Ton- 
repiyx,  and  eone*pttu  animi,  its  meaning,  fi& 

CoNciPEKK,  its  meaning,  SQ^ 

COMCLUfiios,  of  a  sylKygism,  what,  199:  its 
synonyms,  ib. ;  is  the  problem  stated  as  a 
decision ,  ib. 

CoNCRKTK  or  Special  Logic,  u*  Logic. 

CoxDiLLAC  quoted  on  influence  of  Aseocia* 
tion.  4^ifiL 

CoKniTtoNAL  Jiulgineot  or  Propositloo,  JM 
Judgments,  Doctrine  of. 

CoKDinuKAL  and  Hypothttiealy  variations  in 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  tenna, 
106-7;  Boelhins,  used  tondiiioiutUs  (tondition^ 
al)  and  hypotktticMi  {hypoihttiral)  ne  eonvert- 
fblo.  IfjT;  conditional  to  be  applied  to  tb« 
genus  as  including  kfpothetical  and  ditjtmc 
five,  ib. 

CoMFKRESCS,  se*  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 

the  Acquisition  and  rerfi>cting  of. 
CoNPUciuA,  his  remvdy  for  precipitation,  41^ 
CoyiMBRiCEWSBg,  184:  fh«'ir  error  re>,'ar(ling 
the  oiiposition  of  Boethius  and  Averrues  to 
Aristotle  on  quantification  of  predicate, 

CoNsPECiES.  what,  US;  in  so  far  as  they  are 
concidered  dilTcrent,  but  not  contradictory,, 
called  Discrete  or  Disjunct  Notions,  ib. 

CosTisoKNT  Conversion,  of  the  Lower 
G regies,  what,  621;  Blemmidas  cited  on,  »6. 

CoxTRADicTios,  or  Non- Contradiction,  prin- 
ciple of,  a  fundamental  law  of  thought,  &7i 
what,  pro{>erIy  the  law  of  Non-Contra- 
diction, ffl ;  how  enounced,  16  the  princi- 
ple of  all  logical  negation  and  distinction, 
ih^;  differs  ft-om  the  law  ol  Identity  only 
by  a  negative  expression.  fiSj  ii»  history, 
02  rt  tfq. ;  can  be  traced  back  to  Pinto,  tg; 
emphatically  enounc«'d  by  Aristotle.  fi2-8; 
with  the  Peripatetics  and  .Schiiohnen  the 
bigheiit  principle  of  knowledjcrc,  ih. :  ob- 
tained its  name  fVom  the  Gri'ok  Aristoteli- 
ans, 16. saiil  by  Ammonius  and  Philopo- 
nu(<  to  be  the  criterion  which  divider  truth 
from  falsehood  throughout  the  universe  of 
existence,  ib  ;  said  by  Suarez  to  hold  the 
same  supremacy  among  the  priitciplr^  of 
knowledge  which  the  Deity  due.x  iiniDitg  the 
principles  of  existence,  ib. ;  controversies 
touching  its  truth  and  axiomatic  cliarac- 
ter,  63-4;  its  truth  denied  by  modem  abso- 
lutists, 64;  how  viewed  by  ScheHing  and 
Hef^l,  ib.;  shuig  with  that  of  Idcutity, 
regulates  the  categorical  syllogism.  207^261; 
authors  referred  to  on.  60B:  conditions  of, 
ib. ;  proof  of,  attempted  by  Clauberg,  &. ; 
tee  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought. 

CoMTUS,  Sebaatianua,  fiOS. 
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Coimcuiox,  per  aaidens^  what,  Ififi;  Codtw- 
aioo  if  Mp*^  uot  the  mere  vyiionym  of, 
52^;  differently  defined  by  diflbrent  logU 
ciaok,  626;  by  Boethiu*,  »t>. ;  by  lof{icuioo  io 
general,  ib. ;  m  ampliative,  not  logical,  620; 
as  restrictive,  iortuiloas,  or  not  a  eonver- 
sioB,  A. 

CoKVBiuiioK,  of  Jndgmeott  or  Proponitiona, 
18&-8;  what,  iHo.  sf*  aho  [dAAL;  terma em- 
ployed to  denote  tbe  original  and  converted 
prupoeitlon,  the  original  propoeition 
ought  to  be  called  the  Omvtrumd  or  Com- 
*«HMt,  the  product  of  the  converaion  tbe 
Conrtrtui  or  Conwm^  $t*  o/m  514-16. 

0'-'l-2;  «iti«>e!^  of  converaion  distingui«tbed 
by  logiciaiia,  186i  llL  Simple  or  I'ure,  i6.  ,- 
(2).  Couversio  per  Accldena,  16. tlila  name 
first  pj^cii  by  noettiiua,  i6.,-  Converaio 
per  Coutru{>wiUou«m,  ift.,-  divkiiuns  of,  by 
Boethlua,  ik  ;  mnemonic  veraea  for  con- 
versioD,  186-7;  defliiitioit«  of,  in  general, 
614-16;  a  case  of  immediata  iniferenee,  ; 
aamea  for  the  propoaition  given  in,  and  ita 
product,  filfj ;  bfsit  nain«»>  for  tliese  f  ofji-fher, 
ConvtTtrnt  or  C'oHt-<r<iii^,  auU  fur  mch  apart, 
Comrtrttmd  and  roarerM,  A.,  622;  erron  of 
the  common  lojjicnl  doctrine  of,  two  —  first, 
Tliat  tbt-  quautitifs  are  not  converted  with 
the  quantified  temu. 616-16.  K» ;  tliia  wrong 
abown,  1°,  Ik-cHusi»  the  tprms  of  a  propo»«i- 
tlon  are  oiiJy  tt-niut  ol'  relation,  616;  2^, 
Only  compared  aa  quantitiea,  16. ;  3°,  Quan- 
tity of  proposition  in  converaion  remains 
•lv%ayt«  thviiamt',  fil6-16,  626:  4°,  Ofnoeon- 
aeqaenoe  logically  whether  Bubjwt  or  pred- 
icate pliiced  flr^t,  51C.  w-cotid  error  — The 
Dot  <^»i.>'i(ieriug  Lliat  tho  pivUicaitL*  ha*  al- 
ways a  quantity  in  thought  as  well  as  the 
•object.  r)l(>-20 :  st-r  aho  ri2^-7,  SCO;  only  one 
Bpecie^i  uf,  aud  that  thurough  guing  and 
aelf-aafflcient,  &2Q :  tonrtnio  per  netidtn*,  as 
ampliative,  not  lof^ical,  and  &n  ro<ilrictive, 
merely  fortuitous,  tb  ;  Me  aUo  o25-6.  see 
Converaion  peraccidttu;  Ckmveriuo  per  eon- 
tmpoaitionem  ouly  holds  through  contradic- 
tion, aud  is  iiid«'i>cudent  of  coiiverelou,  520. 
ue  Converaion  p<t  tontrapotHiomem ;  the 
Contintrent  ronvemion  of  the  Tower  Greeks, 
not  a  couversiou,  'ill,  set  Coutiiigent  Con- 
veraion ;  advantages  of  the  author^  own 
method  over  those  of  the  logician*,  r.21-2: 
the  ciiaracler  of,  »?<  given  by  Greeli  logicians 
«titeequent  to  Ariatotle  correct,  621;  errors 
of  Aristotle  and  the  Jogioiflns  regarding, 
6B2,         ;  authorities  referred  to  on,  ::21-H. 

CoNTKBaiON  per  eantrapotiiionent,  only  holds 
tbrongh  nontradiction,  and  is  not  properly 
a  conversion,  620-21,  628;  held  by  some  to 
b«  mediate,  630;  this  erroneous,  ib. ;  rules 
for,  520-1 ;  historical  notices  of,  and  aa- 
thon  relerrvd  tw  on,  ib. 


CovTBSMOV  iif  fiipttt  Its  meaning  In  Aris- 
totle, 626=0. 

CouBbiNaTiuir  of  concepts,  jm  Coccepta, 
Kelationa  of. 

CoPULa,  the  logical,  what,  121:2;  included 
in  tlie  predicate  by  Ari*rot!e,  16. ;  rtyled 
the  Aiiprrdtmu,  -wfiofftiaTrjyopovfuvov,  Ifll ; 
that  negation  doea  not  belong  to,  held  by 
some  logiciaiif",  1T7;  the  opposite  doctrine 
maiutoiucil  by  tbe  author,  ib. ;  true  import 
of,  177-8;  origin  of  the  controversy  regard- 
ing the  place  of  negation,  ITS;  its  m?auing 
in  Comprebeiuive  aud  Kxtisusive  proposi- 
tions, m 

CoRAX  and  Tlaiait,  cft«e  of,  referred  to,  231. 

C0KOLLAKIC8,  what,  IMa 

CoRViNUB,  quoted  on  ini^rcnce  from  pure 

pnrticiilnr*, 

CovfMx,  Victor,  his  contradictions  on  the 
cognition  of  the  Absolute,  6L 

CBAKAKTiioaPE,  IfKJj  referred  to  on  names 
of  propositioiiii  in  cuuver«lon,  186,  229.  2fil; 
his  doctrine  of  Induction,  686. 

CKCLLica,  SI  2^  248, 342. 

crkmua,  ^e,  m 

Criticism.  Art  of,  »^  Testimony. 

CROcaAZ,  gXl;  quoted  in  illu^f  rntion  of  pre- 
cipitancy. 4^.>2-^J;  quoted  uu  Kloih  asa  source 
of  error,  404.  430.435. 

CniTBtua,  Christian  AHgti«t.  ill ;  qnoted  on 
canons  of  syllogixm,  'wil-.'i. 

CDRBca  Compttitensis,  referred  to  on  induction 
of  AriMotle,  604. 

CcaTOM.  power  of,  aa  a  source  of  error,  Ht 
Error,  Causes  of. 

D'Abra  db  Racowir,  referred  to  for  scholas- 
tic theories  of  tbe  otject-matter  of  Logic, 
20. 

DAMAacEKUs.  Joannes,  6j  referred  to  on 
method  in  Logic,  SiL 

Damirux,  his  Lagi9ue,60. 

Davtd,  the  Armenian,  referretl  to  on  the  eat* 
egories,  142. 

Daiues,  or  DtiHeH.  2Rj  referred  to  on  prin- 
ciple of  8uttloii  nt  Ueason,  SS< 

Dk  Horoak,  a  ,  Letter  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
to,6BL 

Dkvi.mtk  and  Indefinite  Propoaitions,  as  un- 
derstood by  the  author,  171-2, 176.  tt  Judg- 
ments, rropo^itions. 

Dkfimtio;!,  or  Declaration,  the  annly!>is  of 
thecomprehenoion  of  a  concept,  104-0;  doc- 
trine of,  341-2;  what,  t*  .•  the  termi"  'hrlnrution 
and  tf'finiiion  express  the  ^ome  |>rocei«  in 
diflbreut  aiip<ct«,  ib. ,  deiliittion  in  iix  strict- 
er i*npc.S12i  this  exptirafed.  ib  *i  v^. ;  va- 
rious names  of —  IkriamitoH,  ErplKution., 
Exposition,  Deseriptiotiy  DrfiniiioH  Proper, 
ib. ;  Kotnfna!,  Keal,  and  (Jenetio,  what, 
842-8;  rule«  of.  341.  tbeM.-  explaiui^,  ib.  U 
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se<f.;  flnrt  rule,  8i4-C;  second  role,  St5-C;  | 
third  role,  34fi;  circular  (lellnUion,  3Jfv-9; 
fourth  rule.  346-7:  flftb  rule,  M7-8;  Dellni- 
tloo.  in  iu  loowr  wntte,  848;  Dilncidatione 
or  Explication*,  ift. ;  I>i•^c^i]>tion!•,  &4H-9. 

Dbokrasdo,  Baron,      1^  3*^6. 

PklaRIVIKBX,  his  Logiijvf,  fiO;  rpft»rr«Hl  to 
on  deliuite  article  In  n^latloii  tu  (juttutilica- 
tion,  5SL 

Demzihoer,  Ifnatlns,  reftrred  to  on  rntt^o- 
rlea,  142,  1st,  187;  quoted  on  ratxJe*  of 
faiirtcia  un»\u  compositi  tt  divi$i,  826-7,  888> 

DBBODorr,  David,  retVrml  to  on  Whole  and 
I'art,  148.  216;  quoted  on  quantity  of  dia- 
JunctiTeand  hypotbetkal  propoaitiona.  287. 
244,  247;  lietd  lyilogim  and  enthyioetne  to 
be  the  same  ppeciea  of  reaaoning,  21C>. 
2&L811;  his  method  of  reducing  Cameatrea 
to  Barbara,  814;  notice  of,  666;  bii  polemic 
against  the  special  rules  of  syllogicni.  : 
quoted  on  Induction.  ftM;  bis  er{(lci>:m  of 
ttie  special  rules  of  the  figures  reviewed, 

DncABTKS,  quoted  regarding  the  exten!<ion 
of  the  term  nou^i  (togiiatio),  9j  quoted  on 
the  means  of  avoiding  error,  888;  bis 
doubt,  aty;  his  precept  to  doubt  all,  39S  9. 
condltionii  which  n^odify  its  applicatiou, 

m 

DsTBiuii?! ATion,  or  Concretion,  what,  104-6; 

its  synonyms,  ik. 
OtALKCTic,  ancient  name  (with  certain  Ilrat- 

tnliKiis)  for  Logic,  6;  its  use  by  Plato,  A.; 
iu  origin,  ib. ;  its  use  by  llcgel,  ^  by  Aria- 
totle,  —  the  logic  of  probable  matter,  6i 
niLstttkes  regarding;  tln'  use  of  the  te  rm  bv 
Ari«totle,  ib. ;  employed  In  a  vacillating 
manner  by  the  Btoics,  fi. 

AiaXmriK}]  x<^'P^^  npayndruv,  wjual  to  Abr 
stract  or  Ciinjc-nil  Logic,  88,  mh  Logic. 

Ata^tKTiKit  ip  Xp4^ft  <ral  yvfUKurltf  wpoy- 
f^idrwy,  Kjual  to  Special  or  Applied  Logic, 
SS,  *tF  Logic. 

Dicta  de  Omni  tt  d*  NuUo,  the  canons  of 
dttltictive  cfttcKorical  HylloffiFms  in  cxtfn- 
siou,  214 ;   liijw  expnessiHl,  ib. ,  logiciaus 
who  confound  the  Dietum  de  Omni  wfth 
tlic  Notri  yoXx,  etc.,  575;  who  malce  the  i 
Dictum  th<!  fuiuluuifutal  rule  of  llogit^m 
in  general,  676-6,  w«  Syllogism;  wbooon- 
found  or  make  CDilrdSnale  the  law  of  Pro- 
portion or  Aunlogy  with,  57 tl;  who  rcMrict 
the  Dictum  to  the  flrat  figure  (immediately ), 
i6. ;  who  make  the  Dicta  the  suprfme  cun- 
ons  for  univenMil  sylloxi^ms,  ib. ;  who  i 
erroneously  suppose  Aristotle  to  employ,  ! 
bc.«lde«  tlie  Dictum,  the  rule  of  Proportiun  ' 
as  tt  fuiulaaK-ntal  Jaw  of  »j  llogl«tm,     ,  how 
enounced  by  Noldtus,  677i  by  Reuaeh,  A. ;  1 
by  Aristotle,  ib  ;  by  Jac  Thoniusius,  rt.;  i 
otQeoiious  to,  iiUL  ' 


Dit>RROT.  quoted  on  memory,  41t 
Dii.KMUA,  see  llyp<ithcti<ro-dij<juDClive  syllo- 
gisra. 

DiLssxATtc  jndgmeot  or  propaitkm,  s«« 

Jud^tneut^. 
DiooiMiui  Labktius,  referred  toon  genos  of 

Logic,  7;  attributed  the  Invention  of  Soph- 
ism aariUt  to  Eubulides,  'im,  331-3; 
referred  to  on  the  Platonic  deOuitian  of 
man,  847, 809. 

DiAORAMB  of  Ammonina.  687;  erroneoaBly 
referred  to  Faber  Stapuleuhis,  tb. 

DiAVoavKj  402j  $t€  Knowledge,  Dootria*  of 
the  AcquiAitlou  and  Perfecting  of. 

DtoxTBiVB  of  Ualioaniawufi,  bio  employment 
of  the  term  emtMymemt,  2DL 

DlOHTSIUS  (*ATO,  on  teuchlng  as  a  meaui;  of 
(vlf-improrement  in  knowledge,  4ti3. 

DiscussiusiB  cm  J^i/oaopAy,  Antlior'a,  referred 
to  for  scholastic  theories  on  ohjeet  matter 
of  Logic,  20j  on  the  chiiracter  of  Dr. 
Whately'a  Grmmtn,  21.  22;  referred  to  for 
•  later  develoimietit  of  the  author'a  doo- 
trine  on  the  Lo^ic  il  Lawn,  TOj  Jsu  '^'i 
referred  to  on  history  of  Latin  and  Greelc 
mnemonic  ver»es  iur  Mood  and  Figure  of 
Svilo^fism.  308. 

Di»JUKCTivs  Reasoning  or  Syllogism,  Ant 
clasa  of  Conditional  Syllogiains,  and  second 
clajis  sfTorded  by  Internal  Form  of  Syll(V 
gism,  221;  a  resKoning  whoK  form  i«  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  and 
whose  Bumption  ih  accordingly  a  di>juiictire 
prop06itiou,  cither  of  Coutxadictiun  or  of 
Contrariety,  ib. ;  either  alBnBatiTe,  consti- 
tuting the  .^fo(/i«  Ponffif.  or  Moilut  fion'tulo 
toUens,  or  Degative,  cuusUtuliug  ttie  Motiut 
IWbM,  or  MryJus  t«U*md9  pMum,*b.;  mae- 
Titniilc  verse?"  for  these  modes  of,  ih. ;  its 
definition  explicatt-d,  i6.  *tM^  ;  a  syllogism 
with  disjunctive  major  premise  la  not  ncoea- 
darily  a  dl-^jnnctivo  reasoning,  231  2;  gen- 
era] view  of,  2SiL  tt$eq.;  formula  for  a  syllo- 
gism, a.  With  two  ditjuDCt  nembera,  ib.; 
b.  With  more  than  two  difjunct  mem  hem, 
233^;  the  principle  of,  284;  the  sevcrul 
parts  of,  ag;  tiM  mlea  of,  186-0;  lhe«c 
explicaied.  2^  tt  srq. ;  fintt  rule  of,  230; 
eeooud  rule  of,  237;  third  rule  of,  '287-^; 
the  di^nnctlre  syllogism  of  eoDprehensioa 
and  oxtenf«ion,  ib.;  though  i^itecially  regu- 
lated by  tlte  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  still 
the  other  logical  laws  operative  in,  858; 
maybe  drawn  in  nil  the  four  flgiirvs,  i^l&j 
this  illustrated,  31^20;  its  character  aocord- 
ing  to  author's  latest  view.  604-6.  61>-18, 
014.  see  Hypothetical  Beaaoning  or  Syllo- 
gism. 

DiBPirrATioir,  aei  Knowledge,  Dootrine  of 

the  Ac(]uihltion  snd  Perfecting  of 
Divisius,  the  analysis  of  the  Exteu^oo  of  a 
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concept.  l(V>-7 ;  doctrine  of,  350-9;  divlMon 
in  ppiuTul,  what,  360-1 ;  of  tvro  opcciw, 
I'artitiuii  and  Logical  Division,  351;  parii- 
tlou  either  lical  or  Ideal,  aSl-2;  cxam|ilcs 
of  th<w  two  kinds  of,  851 ;  logical  division, 
what,  352-3;  itx  ruleti,  853:  its  character 
and  rulc-<i  cx|ilicated,  ib.  d  tfi/. ;  the  end  of. 
Is  Dit'tinctiii-K.4.  which  involves  Complete- 
SCHB  of  tliiiikinj^,  354;  as  many  kinds  of 
powiibic  M  tliere  art-  characters  affording 
a  princiiiic  of  division,  ib. ;  a  uuiverKal 
notion  llie  only  object  of,  ib.;  general  prob> 
Jem  of,  3'i4-5;  rules  of,  3S&  ft  *fq-;  tlic»e 
claf>!<i(ie<l,  &'><?;  those  springing,  IJ,  firom 
tlkC  principl)*  of  division, —tirtit,  M>cond, 
and  tliirti  rules.  85^^-7;  ii.),  from  tlie  rela- 
tions of  the  dividing  members  to  the  divided 
whole*,  —  fourth  and  Ii  ft  h  rules,  358]  ill), 
from  the  rv'alions  of  the  several  dividing 
nicnjb<>r<  to  each  other, —  cixth  rule,  rt.  ,• 
iv.),  from  the  relations  of  the  diviidons  to 
the  fulxlivision,  —  seventh  rule,  2u3. 

DoL'nT  or  doubtin^r,  ilic  art  of  doubting  well 
difficult  to  It-ach  and  to  learn,  3^'3,  »ff  Error, 
f  on^es  of,  l>t»carte«. 

Down  AM,  33''>;  referred  to  on  Aristotle  and 
rialo"?  vi»'W»  of  method,  340. 

DROiiu»rH,8^  referred  to  on  opposition  of 
concepts,  151 :  on  coSrdination  of  notions 
in  comprehension,  155,  153,  1T9,  219i  ^ 
35L 

Dd?scan,  Willinm,  of  Aberdeen,  bis  Logic, 
UL 

DiT!«CA?f,  Mark,  240i  244,  26L  311j  rcdnced 
CameKtrt-ji  to  C'elHreiit,  and  Uaroco  to  Fcrio 
by  counterposition,  ,^14. 

Enctclop.cdia  Britannica,  81  ft  aJlhi. 

F.NNOKMATic  f  r  (  oncepts,  Doctrine  of. 

'Eft-oia,  ivy6TiiJia,  y6rina,  anibisuoiiii,  bJL 

K>TiiYMKMK.  u  F\  llo^ldm  detective  In  exter- 
nal I'orni,  275:  the  common  doctrine  of 
lo;;icinii«  ri'');uriling,  ib.;  this  doctrine  fu- 
tile, and  erroiiet>u»ly  attributetl  to  Aristotle, 
221  ft  stq.;  1',  Not  a  special  form  of  rea- 
soning, 276^  2'^,  Distinction  of,  as  a  ^|H'<-iaI 
form  of  reasoning,  not  made  by  Arii>totle, 
277  ft  seij.;  the  euthymeme  of  Aristotle, 
what,  ib.;  various  sivrlirntinn?!  of  the  term, 
by  Dlonysins  of  Haiicaruasnus,  author  of 
Jlkrinrie  to  AlcxaHiifr,  Sopater  Apanieensis, 
Anius  (.ielliii.*,  Cicero,  Quintllian,  278; 
denotetl,  with  some  of  tlie  ancients,  a  syllo- 
gism with  some  suppressed  part,  as  tlio 
Aphrodision,  Ammonius,  rhilnponus.  Pa- 
ehymcrcs,  (^uintilian,  VIpian,  .^choliuft  on 
Hermogcnos,  ti. ,  3^.  Admitting  the  validity 
of  the  discrimination  of  the  Enthymeme, 
it  cannot  be  restricted  to  a  syllogijim  of  one 
suppressed  premise,  279;  cxnniplcii  of,  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  order,  ib. ,-  e|)i- 
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grammafie  examples  of,  witli  suppressed 
concluHon,  280-1. 
Epiciikiubma  or  Kcason-Rendering  Srllo- 
gism,  ihe  fir*t  variety  of  conijilex  syllogism, 
what,  269:  authors  referred  to  on  varia- 
tions in  tlie  application  of  the  name,  200; 
In  Ari5totlc  tlie  term  is  u.««d  for  a  dialectic 
sy)logi^m,  'b. ;  as  a  polyx)  llogi^m  couijiara- 
tively  simple,  211;  may  bo  drawn  in  any 
figure,  2SfL 

EpiCTtTUJ*,  882;  fallacies  mentioned  by,  ib. 
Erasmus,  his  advice  to  a  young  man  ou  the 

conduct  of  bin  studies,  402. 
Erizzo,  Sebaiitiano,  2L. 
Ernesti,  lafii 

Error,  m*  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of. 

Error,  Causes,  Occasions,  and  ICenu'die^  of, 
30O;  Bacon's  classitlcation  of  the  sources  of, 
8W;  its  causes  and  occasions  comi>rfh('nded 
in  one  or  other  of  four  classes,  —  1 In  tho 
general  circumstances  which  modify  the 
intellectual  diameter  of  the  Individual ;  2^, 
lu  the  Constitution,  linbits,  and  Kcbtious  of 
his  powers  of  Cognition,  Fettling,  and  De- 
fire ;  3^,  In  language  as  an  Instrument  of 
Thought  and  He<lium  of  Comtnunication; 
or,  4^,  In  Ihe  nature  of  the  oljccta  about 
which  his  knowltd>;e  is  conver'nnt,  3D!>-1 ; 
these  considered  in  detoil,  2iil  tl  i^q. ;  L 
General  circum.'<taiices  which  modify  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  iDdividunl,  ih. 
ft  $fi].;  these  of  two  kindo, —  P,  The  par- 
ticular degree*  of  cultivation  to  which  his 
nation  has  attained  ;  2<^,  Tlic  stricter  associ- 
ations, a-* schools,  sects,  etc  ,2iL;  these  illiw- 
truted,  8l>1^00;  man  by  nature  sociul,  and 
influenced  by  the  opinion  of  his  f(;Hows, 
3ai-2;  rascal  quoted  on  the  power  of  Cus- 
tom. 892:  an  ingenious  philosopher  quoted 
on  the  same  subject,  892-3;  the  art  of 
doubting  well  difflcult  to  lenm  and  to 
tench,  SJQ=li  two  general  forms  of  the 
influence  of  example,  391.  —  (Jj.  Prejudiw? 
in  favor  of  the  Old,  894-5:  (2)  Trejudice 
in  f^vor  of  the  Now,  895;  I'rcjudico  of 
Learned  Authority.  396-fi;  meons  by  which 
the  influence  of  Society  as  a  source  of  Error 
may  be  counteracted,  3^  rt  srfj.;  ncccx.-ary 
to  institute  a  critical  examination  of  the 
contents  of  our  knowle<lge,  ib. :  the  pre- 
cept of  Descartes  on  this  point,  ib.  tt  sfq.  ; 
conditions  which  modify  its  application, 
399:  a  gradual  and  progressive  abrogation 
of  prejudices  all  that  cnn  be  required  of 
the  sludeut  of  philosophy,  ih.  II.  Tl)e 
Coniitilution,  Habits,  and  Kcciprocul  Kda- 
tions  of  the  Towers  of  Cognition,  Fctling, 
and  Desire,  40O;  of  two  kinds,  —  L  The 
undue  preponderance  of  the  AffL-ctive  Ele- 
ments of  Mind,  sfq.;  infliionco  of  pas- 
sion on  tlic  mind,  it  ;  liovtbius  quoted  uu 
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till*  influence,  ib. ;  the  possibility  of  error 
iimiti'il  to  Probable  Kfiti>oiiing,  401;  the 
I'u>^ll»lll<  ns  KuuicfM  of  error  reduced  to  four, 

401-  2:  1  Precipitancy,  4112  *t  itq.  ;  Seueca 
quoted  on,  ib. ;  Eriu<mu8  quoted  on,  ib. ;  11- 
ludt  rat  ions  of,   from  Seneca,  Jloutaigue, 

402-  3;  precipitate  dogmatism  and  skepti- 
cijini  phiitc*  of  the  same  di«po«ition,  403;  j 
remedy  for  precipitation,  ib.;  i  Sloth,  ib.  : 
Seneca  quoted  on,  404;  iU  remedy,  i&. 2.  I 
IIo|>c  and  Fear,  ib. ;  how  tliece  pamlona  ' 
operate  unfavorably  on  the  Undervtaud- 
Ing.  406i  4.  Self-love,  including  Vanity, 
I'ride,  etc.,  4Qfi  *<  t*q. ;  Aristotle's  precept 
rejcarding  this  passion,  ib. ;  illustrations 
of  the  influence  of  Self-Love  on  oar  opin- 
ions, 406-7 ;  Self-Love  leads  us  to  regard 
vith  favor  the  opinions  of  those  to  whom 
we  are  in  any  way  attached,  406;  Mule- 
branche  adduced  to  tbi«  eObct,  li]6=7 ;  this 
•hown  especially  wheb  the  passion  changes, 
4QS;  Arnauld  holds  that  man  is  naturally 
envious,  ib. ;  the  love  of  Disputation,  ib.  : 
tlie  alTections  now  mentioned  the  immedi- 
ate causes  of  all  error,  409;  preliminary  con- 
ditions requisite  for  the  efliciency  of  pre- 
cepts against  tlic  sources  of  error,  406-10; 
rules  against  errors  from  the  Aflfeclions,  410. 
Weakness  and  Disproportioned  Strength 
of  tlie  Faculties  of  Knowledge,  411-31; 
neglect  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  Human 
Intellect  a  source  of  error,  ill  tt  trq.;  (1) 
rhilosophy  of  the  Absolute,  411-12;  (2)  A 
ouc-fi<l(>d  view  of  the  flnitude  of  the  mind, 
112  ti  fq.;  this  illuh-trated  by  reference  to 
the  two  contradictories,  —  the  abt^olute  com- 
mencement and  the  infinite  nou-com- 
meucemeitt  of  time,  412;  the  paroc  princi- 
ple exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  nccossita- 
rlun  arp^ment  against  the  freedom  of  tlie 
human  will,  413;  and  In  the  ca^e  of  the 
libertarian  argument  in  behalf  of  free-will, 
lA. ,-  weakness  and  disproportioned  strength 
of  the  several  Cognitive  Faculties,  as  a 
•onrce  of  error,  41i  tt  teq.;  these  faculties 
of  two  classes  —  a  Lower  and  a  lilgber,  i6.  ; 
A.  The  Lower  Class,  ib.  et  »eq. ;  The 
I'rewntafive  Faculty,  of  two  kinds,  ib.;  a. 
External  Perception,  as  a  source  of  error, 
ib.eitfq.;  conditions  of  its  adetjuate  activ-  ', 
Ity,  416;  prucautions  with  a  view  to  detect- 
ing iIlu^ions  of  the  Senses,  and  obviating 
the  errors  to  which  they  lead,  415-16;  b. 
Self-Consciousness,  as  a  source  V)f  error, 
iiC  ft  self.;  this  power  varies  in  intensity  ac- 
cording to  time,  state  of  health,  and  object, 
ib. ;  12)  Memory,  as  a  source  of  error,  411 
tt  trq. ;  as  feeble,  417;  as  too  strong,  417-16; 
remedies  for  these  opposite  extremes,  418j 
[3]  The  Reproductive  FocuJty,  of  two  kinds, 
419;  a.  Itemiuiaceuoe,  as  a  source  of  error, 


ib. ;  Its  nndue  activity,  &  ,-  Its  inactivity, 
ib. ;  h.  Suggestion  or  Association,  as  a 
source  of  error,ilS  tt  teq. ;  influence  of  As- 
sociation in  matters  of  Taste,  421;  Stewart 
quoted  on  this  influence,  421-3;  CondJllac 
quoted  on  the  same,  423:  'S  Gravesande, 
Herodotus,  and  Justin,  referred  to  on  the 
same,  428-4 ;  only  remedy  for  the  influence 
of  Association  is  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  424^(4]  Imagination,  as  a 
source  of  error,  4211  tt  $<q  ;  lu  necessity  in 
scientific  parsuits,  426;  defect  in  the  art  of 
modern  times  as  compared  with  that  of 
ancient,  arising  from  imperfect  culture  of 
imsgination,  426-7;  errors  arising  from  the 
disproportion  between  imagination  and 
Judgment,  121  <(  f*q. ;  those  arising  from  the 
weakness  of  imagination,  427;  from  its  dla- 
proportionate  vivacity,  ib.;  remedies  for 
tlwme  defects,  il. B.  Higher  faculties,!:^ 
ristq.;  (£j  Elaborative  Faculty  as  a  sourco 
of  Error,  ib.  tt  seq. ;  error  does  not  lie  In 
the  conditions  of  our  higher  fucuUi*  )),  but 
is  possible  in  the  application  of  ll>c  laws  of 
tlioK  faculties  to  determinate  cases, 
tit  Tiolive  action  of  the  understand  in  c  may 
Z.TUV  from  one  of  three  cau»«s;  a.  Mutural 
feebleness,  b.  Want  of  necessary  experi- 
ence, c.  Incompetency  of  attention,  429; 
(6)  Itegulative  Faculty  not  properly  a 
source  of  error,  490;  remote  sources  of  er- 
ror in  the  diflbrent  habits  dcft-rniitiod  by 
sex,  age,  bodily  eon»titutiou,  cUucutiou, 
etc.,  t6. ,-  selected  examples  of  these,  —  a 
one  sided  cultivation  of  the  inlellectoal 
powerv,  ib. ;  this  excmplifled  in  three  difler- 
eut  ptiases,  —  in  exclusive  cultivation,  L 
Of  the  powers  of  obst  rvation,  2.  Of  meta- 
physics, a.  Of  matht-matlcs,  481;  Stewart 
relerred  to  on  the  two  latter  errors,  f6.; 
III.  Lnnpintr»'  as  a  source  of  error.  433-9; 
its  general  cluiracter  considered  with  a  view 
to  show  how  it  becomes  the  occasion  of 
error,  432-4;  in  what  sense  language  is 
natural  to  man,  482-8;  difllculty  as  to  the 
origin  of  langnage,  483;  language  has  a 
gcnr  ral  and  a  special  cliHracter,i^;  no  lan> 
guagc-  is  a  perfect  instrument  of  thought, 
ib.;  languages,  from  their  multitude,  diffi- 
culty of  tlieir  acquisition.  ii)adet)uacy,  am^ 
biguity  of  words,  are  sources  of  ernir,  it.  ; 
this  Illustrated,  IX  tt  seq.;  signs  neces- 
sary fbr  the  hif»  rnnl  oin  ration  of  thought, 
485;  and  for  ixa  cuiuinuiacution,  ib. ;  intona- 
tions of  the  Toice  the  only  ad)i]uate  pcn- 
stbic  symbols  of  thought  and  its  commu- 
Dicatiun,  ib  ;  these  inarticulate  and  arlie- 
niate,  436;  the  latter  conxtitnte  Ijingusge 
Proper,  ih. ;  how  this  i.«  a  sourct^  of  error. 
<6.  ;  the  ambiguity  of  wurdh^  the  princi<>:ii 
aouroe  of  error  originating  in,  ih. ;  two  cir- 
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comiitaneea  under  thU  head  which  mntnally 
•£R>ct  each  other,  48fcli  the  Tociibulnry  of 
every  language  uecc-warily  fltiile,  uud  the 
cousequeitoes  of  this,  i21 ;  wor(l«  are  merely 
hints  to  the  miiid,  4.'>74?;  remedy  for  error 
arising  fhim  iauguiige,  438-9;  IV.  The  Ob- 
jects of  our  knowledge  a  source  of  error, 
439;  toucbinj;  tht;  caus<>i«  and  reme- 

dies of  gur  falst  jutljjments,  4;;it-4n. 

Emekcb,  Kssentiala,  or  Internal  Denomina- 
tions, what,  158. 

EfiflKR,  quoted  on  the  diotinctlon  of  the  mat- 
ter and  form  of  thought,  U;  on  tlus  latter 
as  the  object  of  Logic  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  fo  (iiHT,  11-12:  on  the  laws  of  thought 
as  thought  as  strictly  the  object  of  Logic. 
12-m :  quoted  on  tliu  distinction  of  logical 
and  metaphysical  truth,  7G-7  j  referred  to 
on  relation  of  concepts  to  their  origin  as 
direct  or  indin<ct,  100-1;  quoted  on  the 
c!*;u  and  oliMCurity  of  concepts,  113-14; 
quoted  on  the  special  conditions  of  the  dis- 

,  tinctnp«<»  of  a  concept,  IIT-IR,  119;  quoted 
ou  t!if  hijghof  ijoiiit  ot  llie  (U.-tiJictiu'ss  of  a  | 
concept,  120;  quoted  on  the  imposfiibility  i 
of  notiouf)  ab!>oluteiy  identical,  151;  quoted 
on  the  agntiiK-ut  and  difll-rence  of  con- 
cepts and  Judgments,  162-3. 174;  quoted  on 
certain  nltra-logical  distinctions  of  propo- 
sitions, 187-8;  quoted  ou  the  act  of  reason- 
ing, lSO-80;  quoted  on  the  general  condi- 
tions of  syllogism,  197;  quoted  on  the  form 
of  syllogism  as  a  ground  of  its  division 
into  species,  203-4:  on  tl»e  laws  regulating 
the  various  kinds  of  syllogisms,  204.  215; 
quoted  on  positive  and  contrary  opposition 
in  a  disjunctive  reasoning,  233;  on  the 
principle  of  the  ditjunctivesylloff  ism.  234-5: 
on  the  several  parts  of  tlte  disjunctive  syl- 
logism, 284-6;  quoted  on  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciple of  the  hypothetical  syllogism,  241-2; 
quoted  on  the  first  rule  of  hypothetical  syl- 
logiKms,  246-6;  on  the  ground  on  which  the 
hypothetical  syllogism  has  been  regarded 
as  having  only  two  lemts  and  two  proposi- 
tions, 216-7;  quoted  on  relation  of  syllo- 
gisms to  each  other,  2.'VS;  quoted  on  Epl- 
clieirema  and  Sorites,  Z'tH  ■•Ki3;  quoted  on 
division  in  general,  850-2:  on  logical  divi- 
sion, 2a4=&;  quoted  on  the  rules  of  division, 
35>-9;  quoted  on  rules  of  division  spring- 
ing from  religions  of  dividing  members  to 
the  divided  wholes,  858:  on  the  relation  of 
the  several  dividing  members  to  each  other, 
8S9;  on  the  rule  of  division,  —  Divisio  n* 
Jiat  ptrsaltum,  859-€0;  quoted  on  the  differ- 
ences of  probations,  964-6;  on  pure  and 
empirical  probationa,  866;  quoted  on  dis- 
tinctions of  probatioiu  from  tttcir  internal 
form,  3fi7-S ;  on  probations,  under  the  in- 
ternal form,  as  synthetic  and  analytic, 


8fl&-70.  380.  886,  il2;  quoted  on  experienoe 
aiul  oV)«ervation,  444-0;  quoted  on  induc- 
tion aud  analogy,  4ol.  462.  468;  quoted  on 
sum  of  doctrine  of  induction,  4£2 ;  quoted 
on  itiiliiiMion  Hnd  analogy  as  not  sfrordlug 
absolute  cvrtainty,  466-6;  quoted  on  testi- 
mony, 468-9.  400;  quoted  on  credibility  of 
tt-stitnony  in  genfral.  4 ''0-4 ;  on  tf^titnony 
in  bl.t'cial,  MLiI;  quoted  on  critici-m  uud 
interpretation,  469-75;  quoted  on  s]>ecula- 
tlon  as  a  means  of  knowJedfrc,  47t>-7. 
Et'DKMi'S,  rcleiTfd  to  ou  use  oi  the  term  rau- 
goricai,  166;  his  nomenclature  of  the  pans 
of  the  hypothHicnl  jiyll(tfrl-«m,  241. 
EcuKMos,  or  Ku^ciiiu*,  8^  lOL  iili  referred 
to  on  the  distinction  of  Potential  and 
Actual  in  relation  to  notions,  lifidl:  quoted 
on  import  of  the  term  <ruWoyiaf*hs,  107. 

EcLKii,  employed  circular  d!a;;rams  as  logi- 
cal notation,  ISQ;  but  not  tlx-  lir^^t,  ib. 
Em-Acuirs,  referred  to  on  Method  in  Logic, 

I  EusTKATins,  ^S. 
I  ExAMPLS,  Aristotle  quoted  on,  SSL 
ExcLVDKn  Middle,  or  Third,  principle  of;  a 
fundamental  law  of  thought,  &7i  whul, 
its  logical  signiflcance,  59-60;  the  principle 
of  diijunetive  judgments,  QQ;  its  history, 
£2  ei  ttq. ;  can  be  traced  back  to  Plato,  fg^ 
66:  explicitly  enounced  by  Aristotle,  ^ 
enounced  by  Cicero,  ib. ;  received  the  ap- 
pellation  by  which  it  is  now  known  at  a 
comparatively  modern  date,  probably  from 
Baumgarten,  65;  regulates  In  conjunction 
with  that  of  Reason  aud  Consequent  liypo- 
thctico-dii^Juuctive  Syllogisms,  204-6;  deter- 
miii(>s  the  form  of  the  Disjunctive  8yllo- 
gi.-m,  'i^jlj  252;  authors  referred  to  on,  COB: 
whether  identical  with  law  of  Contradic- 
tion, ib. ;  whether  a  valid  and  legitimate 
law,  50^0;  i*»  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Thought. 

EIxcLDSiVB  and  Exoeptive  Particles,  what, 
and  their  effect  as  indirectly  predesignaiing 
'   the  predicate,  617;  authorities  referred  to 

on,  618;  ue  Propositiones  Exponibiles. 
ExPKRiKXCK,     Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the 

Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 
Experiential  or  Experimental  Proposi- 
tions, what,  188. 

Facciolati.  1^  189;  quoted  on  the  mean- 
ing and  distinction  of  c«tfgoricum,  vaftim, 
and  iranM$ntteHJi,  140;  referred  4o  on  Cate- 
gories, 142;  referred  to  on  Wiiole  and  Part, 
143i  log,  liiS,  200j  2»U,  208,  aaiJ,  331^  809; 
quoted  on  Induction, 
Fallacies,  what,  821;  of  two  kinds,  —  Pa- 
ralogisms and  Sophisms,  i6.;  this  di»iiue- 
tlou  not  of  strictly  logical  import,  222;  but 
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not  without  logical  raloe,  ib. ;  dirided  into 
Formal,  Matvri&l,  and  those  at  once  Formal 
and  Material,  i6. ;  Material,  lie  beyond  the 
JiiriMlictiuu  of  Lojjic,  16  Auoieut  Greelc 
&oitlil!^tu»,  their  character,  828-4;  coiivid- 
criMl  iu  detail  in  as  far  a«  they  lie  within  a 
»inf;I(>  »y  llogi#m,  823  tt  teq. ;  L  Formal  FaN 
laciM.  Categorical,  825-7;  Amt  subordinate 
ciuxe, — tUom  cuusistiug  In  guaUmiOMe  Ur- 
minoTum,  325;  under  thii  genus  are  com- 
priswl  three  vpecies,  1°,  Fallana  ttnsus 
eoinpn»iii  tt  divUi^  325-^;  modes  of  this 
fallacy,  8:.^;  2*^,  Faliaeto  a  ditto  utuHdum 
•  quid  ad  dictum  ti/nplieiter,  ib.  ;  8^,  Fallaeia 
Jisunr.  ditiioniy,  827;  II.  Material.  827-34 ; 
of  two  kind:t,  —  LJ  Of  an  Unreal  UulverBal- 
Ity.  327-8;  2j  Of  Unreal  Middle  or  Ueason, 
S:A;  liind»  of,  coYucidc,  32»-9;  this 

fallacy  as  dangerous  iu  its  negative  *»  in  its 
positive  torm,  329;  species  of  this  fallacy, — 

,  1^,  Sophnma  cum  hoe,  vtt  post  hoe,  ergo  propter 
hoe,  Fgnara  Ratio,  330-1;  the 

hiotory  of  this  fallacy,  SSlj  its  vice.  881-2; 
8',  Sujthitma  jMlyirteteos,  332;  its  variuus  : 
de>^)^iiutiunA,  16.;  4  ',  Sophistnn  heterotrtf»eos,  , 
f6. iti>  Turiuui)  names,  883;  its  character,  tb.; 
the  Litgioyitf,  ib.;  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Prutugoras  and  Euathlu«.333-4:  and  in  the 
parallel  caM  of  Corax  and  Tisiaa,  834;  net 
I'rohatioii.  Diiclrinc  of. 

Fkah,  see  Lrrur,  Cau«es  of. 

FtUKRLix,  referred  to  on  principle  of  Suffi- 
cient ICvai^uii,  ^ 
■  FtcuTi^  placed  the  law  of  Identity  as  the 
primary  princi|ile  of  all  knowledge,  M. 

FiuuicK,  of  .Syllogism,  constituted  by  the 
place  which  the  middle  term  holds  in  prum- 
ifvs,  285;  the  Four  Figures  arise 

from  tlie  relative  positions  of  the  middle 
term,  282:  formula;  of  tite  Figures  in  Com- 
preta-u*>iun  and  Kx tension,  ib. ;  mnemonic 
vePH«   for  these  in  Comprehension  and 
Kxiuiision,  it.;  the  name  ffxof^t  Jfgy^t, 
givrn  by  Ariftotle,  285:  the  lirst,  on  the  ; 
prevalent  doctrine,  not  properly  a  flgure,  '. 
16. three  (IgiireM  dist In guishe<l  by  Aristotle,  ' 
ib.;  lourth  attributed  to  Oalcu,  but  on  I 
slender  authority,  285.  423;  first  notice  of  1 
Fourth  Fi;{urc  by  Avcrroca.  '£66:  complex 
muiiiiicatioii  of  Figure  by  the  <juautity  and 
Quality  of  the  propoHitions,  or  the  Slood, 
of  u  reasoning,  286.  v<  Mood  of  Syllogism;  | 
d<K-triwu  of  the  Figures  according  to  tl»e 
Iogicfau!>,  and  in  Kxtcnsion  alone.  288-302; 
symbol  bf  letters  of  the  First  Figure.  288; 
mien  of  First   Figure.  28'i-O;  legitimate 
moods  of  First  Figure,  with  circular  dia- 
grams illustraiivo  of.  2tfi»-li0;  .s«cond  Fig- 
ure, its  symbols,  iflll ;  its  roles,  its  | 
legitimate  moods,  with  diagrams,  2^2-3: 
Third  Figure,  —  its  symbol,  2M;  its  rules, 


2M-6;  its  legitimate  moods,  with  diagrtins, 

295-8:  Fonrth  Figure,  — itn  vvmbol,  299; 
ita  rules,  lito  aiX^:  ita  legitimute  moods, 
with  diagrams,  800-2;  whatever  flgure  ia 
'valid  inirl  n'Ruhir  in  Extoii!.ion  h  al^o  valid 
and  rcgulur  iu  CoDipivken.'-tOK,  criU> 
cism  of  the  foregoing  doetriae  of  Figure, 
ib  tt  $fq  :  tlif  Fourth  Fi^rim  ,  —  rt'jiiidSated 
by  the  great  mujurity  ul  tlK:  rigid  Aristotel- 
ians, 802;  logicians  not  in  possession  of  the 
ground*  on  which  this  (l;rurf  mny  be  «et 
a*iide,  3".3 ,  grounds  on  uhicti  tljc  1  ourtit 
Figure  ought  to  be  disallowed,  ib.  tt  teq. ; 
a  cros^  infrreucf  p<>?isil>ie  from  ExtenHou 
to  Conipreliensiou,  und  i->ee  rent,      :  tins 
the  nature  of  the  inference  in  the  Fourth 
Figure,  804;  this  proved  and  illustrated, 
804-5;  this  hybrid  inliepencc  is,  — 1°.  Un- 
natural; 2*',  Useless;  8^,  Logically  invalid, 
grneral  cluiracter  of  the  Second.  Third, 
and  Fourth  Figures,  8t>7;  the  laat  three 
figures  only  the  mutilattd  expressions  of  a 
cotujtlcx  mental  procests.  and  virtually  iden* 
ticnl  with  the  fir^tt,    is-'.>  rt  uq. ,  this  shown 
in  detail,  810-11.  but  *et  Mood  of  Sy  llogism ; 
Figure  in  relation  to  liypulhctical,  Dia- 
Junctive,  and  lly|>uthetico-Di^Juuetivc  Syl- 
logisms, 818-20;  of  no  account  in  varyiug 
thp  SyHrtpi*nn,  (!2<VT :  double  conclusion,  in 
Second  and  I'Mird  I:  ji4urv»,  (ilLzAl ;  grounds 
on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  establish 
the  discriminaiion  of  a  major  and  minor 
term  in  the  .'^toond  and  Third  Figures, 
Q2I  et  itq. ;  Aristotle,  028;  Ammonius  and 
Philoponus,  ib  ;  Uerminus,  ib. ;  Alexander 
AphrodUlonsis,  628-9;  Scotus,  3Ieu- 
doxa,  16. anticipatory  recognitions  of  llie 
truth  that  there  is  no  major  or  minor  ti>rm 
in  tlte  second  and  third  figures,  62&-3I; 
by  certain  early  Oreek  logicians,  629;  by 
Valla,  G2&-30;  by  John  Sirpeaut,  630-31; 
historical  notices  regarding  tigure  of  syllo- 
gism. QSL  Aristotle.  632-8:  Alexander  and 
Ilertninus.  633-0;  Fhiloponus  (or  Ammi»- 
nin.M.  r'.;j7-'J|  Marliauus  Caiicila.  fia&i^  Isi- 
doruB,  (MO;  Averrocs,  &lil=l;  Melanchtbon, 
641:  Aniauld.641-2;  (irosser.  fi42;  Lambert, 
643:  Plainer,  iHitIi  Fries.  <>>7-U;  Kmgand 
Iteneke,  049-52:  Titius,  652-8;  direct  and 
Indirect  moods  in  first  and  fourth  figure, 
668:  but  not  in  second  and  third,  ib. ;  fourth 
figure,  ~  its  character,  6u9;  authors  by 
whom  held  that  fourth  figure  differs  fiom 
first  only  by  transposition  of  premises,  ib.; 
moods  of  fourth  figure  redressed,  fiStMtl ; 
criiickm  of  fourth  figure,  0G2:  authorities 
for  and  against  thht  figure,  W2rA. 

FiRBT  Figure,  $tt  Figure. 

FiecuKa,  186;  referred  to  on  coordination  of 
notions  in  ComprehensiOD, 

FlSC'tlABKO,  48fi^ 
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FoKTAlKK,  Lit,  quoted,  800. 

FoNSKCA,  1*..  aOTj  lyOi  289. 292.  826:  rc- 
ferretl  to  as  n<;itiiist  the  doctrine  of  a  mate- 
rial  quButilicHtion  of  the  predicate  in  reoip- 
rocatiiig  |»ropo*ition«, 

FoitMAL  Induction,  set  Induction. 

FoiuiAL  Trutli,  Mc  Truth 'and  Error,  Doc- 
trine of. 

Formal  and  Materia],  their  distinotion,  639- 
£L 

Fourth  Figiirv,  ue  Figure. 

Fkica,  43;  OH  principle  of  Double  Negation, 
88^  149.  203.  216.  2W.  249.  281.  864.  380.  385. 
42S.  435.  456;  quoted  ou  Cauon«  of  Syllo- 
gism, &IQ=ii;  quoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogism, 
ft47-fl. 

Fuxdakkxtal  Laws  of  Thought,  order  of 
tlieir  coiisideraiion,  67|  theee  lour  in  num- 
ber,—L  Identity,  2.  C'outradlctiuu  or  Non- 
Contradiction,  3.  Excluded  Middle,  ^  Kva- 
aon  and  C'on»equttiit,  or  Sufficient  Ueofion, 
67  tt  ttq.  (hut  stt  61ii  their  history,  62-^, 
thene  Ijiwb  ;  general  obyervationa  in 
relation -to,  IjQ  et  icf.,-  thi'»e  litll  into  two 
olaiwe«,  the  fint  claM  consisting  of  the  tlirw 
principtesi  of  hkiititx ,  (  oiitrutlictiou,  and 
Excludk-d  AUiJtllc,  the  m:couU  of  the  princi- 
ple uf  Keuiion  and  CouMxiuent  aiono.  ib.  ; 
tUiiicIuK<'Ut[>ntion  founded,  V,Ou  thcdiHer- 
ciice  of  cuiHiuctioH  between  the  laws  them- 
Mlvtn,  TOj  2^,  On  the  dllRrrence  of  the  ends 
which  the  two  clawcit  severaltv  ueciimplisli, 
f6. two  counter  opinions  icgutding  tlie 
limits  of  objwtive  possibility,  Hj  the  re- 
spective split  rf«  of  the  two  cJ:i«yt'x  of  the  - 
laws  of  thought  defined  and  illu^l rated,  U 
et  sn/.;  to  deny  the  universal  application 
of  the  fimt  three  laws  ift  to  fiubvert  the 
reality  of  thonglit,  U;  but  this  in  not  in- 
volved in  the  denial  of  the  universal  appll 
cation  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Cons««)ueut, 
T2*t  $r<f. ;  this  law  shown  in  general  not  to 
be  the  measure  of  objective  possibility , 
by  rvf«rence  to  Extension,  P,  Asa  whole, 
72-3;  distlncliou  of  positive  and  negative 
thought,  12^  this  law  not  the  criterion  of 
ottlcctlve  possibility  shown  by  reference  to 
Extension ;  2^,  As  a  part.U ;  3^.  By  reference 
to  the  lawof  iCcason  and  Conwequent  itself, 
74-6;  thi8  law  reducible  to  a  higher  princi- 
ple, 76j  summary  statement  of  the  spheres 
of  these  laws,  75;  the  general  influence 
which  the  fbregoing  laws  exert  on  the 
O|ierntions  of  thinking.  75-7;  the  highest 
criterion  of  non-reality,  but  no  criterion  of 
reality,  ^  erroneously  hold  to  be  the  posi- 
tive standard  of  truth,  ib  ;  the  nbsolutMa 
proceed  on  their  subvenuon,  Hi  the  whole 
of  these  laws  operative  in  each  form  of 
ayllogUm.  although  certain  of  them  more 
prominently  regulate  each  varioua  torm. 


261-2;  their  relations,  MWj  authors  on,  in 
general,  ib. ;  of  two  kinds,  —  the  laws  of  the 
Thinkable,  and  ttie  laws  of  Thinking,  607; 
that  tliey  belong  to  Logic,  i6. on  order  and 
mutual  relation  of,  ib. ;  by  whom  Intro- 
duced into  Logic,  ib. ;  in  jiarticular,  autliors 
on,  607:  see  Identity,  Contradiction,  Ex- 
cluded JkUddle. 

Galb,  Tbeophilas,  22&. 

Gale.k,  the  fourth  iigure  of  syllogism  attrib- 
uted to,  but  ou  slender  authority,  302; 
new  logical  treatise  of,  2216. 

Galilbo,  hia  rebuke  of  the  Froftasor  of 
Tadua, 

Galldppi,  quoted  on  canon  of  syllogism, 
fill, 

Gasskndi,  83(),  8^  referred  to,  on 
Uethod  in  Logic,  ML. 

Gklliur,  see  Aulus  Golliut. 

General  or  Abstract  Logic,  see  Logic. 

Gl£M>RALiZATios,  what,  90;  its  whole  myv 
tery  explained.  91.  set  Concepts.  Doctrine  of. 

Gknkuic  and  Specific  Difference,  ut  Genus 
and  Sil^cies. 

Geskiuficatiom  and  Spcciltcation.  limited 
expremions  for  the  proce:<ses  of  Ab«traction 
and  Di'ter  mi  nation,  considered  in  a  partic- 
ular relation,  136-8;  depend  on  the  two 
laws  of  IIoDiogcucity  and  Ueterogeunity, 
14S;  sre  Genus  and  Species. 

(iKKKTic  Definitioi), «»«  Dffliiition. 

Gknuvksi,  or  Geuueusis,  rt.-t<.'i  ]ed  to  on  one 
science  being  the  iustrument  of  another,  26; 
his  Latin  Logic  noticed,  61.  AIA. 

GKNUES8IA,  ser  Geuovesi. 

Genus  and  Spucies,  or  General  and  Special 
notion,  what  and  how  dcfignnttnl,  1:^5-6; 
the  distinction  of,  mervly  relative,  130-7; 
the  atwtractlon  which  carries  up  si>ecics 
Into  genera,  called  Geucrilicalion  or  Gener- 
alization, 13&-I;  the  determination  which 
divides  a  genus  into  its  species, called  Speci-  ^ 
Hcation,  137-8;  gradtitions  of  genera  and 
species,  aiid  their  dca-i ^nia:  iuns.138 :  Supreme 
or  3Io«t  General  genus,  what,  i6. ;  Subal- 
tern or  lutermprtintpi  genus,  what,  ib.  ; 
Lowest  or  Most  Sjitcial  species,  what.  »A.  ; 
Subaltern  or  Intermediate  s|M!cie»,  what, 
ib. ;  these  distinctions  t«kcn  fr*m  I'urphy- 
ry'8  Itttro'JMftton  to  the  CaUeorirs,  139;  a 
genus  as  containing  under  it  s|>ecies.  or  a 
cpvcieit  as  containing  under  it  individuals. 
Is  called  a  Logical,  Universal,  Sulgect. 
Subjective,  or  rntentiul  whole,*  li2;  an 
individual  as  contaiidng  in  it  species,  or  a 
S])ccics  as  containing  in  it  genera,  is  called 
a  Metaphysical,  Formal,  or  Actual  whole, 
142-3;  these  distinction*  illu8trate<l.  Ii3  et 
seq..  »ft  Whole:  (ienerlc  and  Six*ciHc  Dif- 
iereuce,  lAikl  i  ad  coutradistiugui^hed  from 
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Individual  Diflkron«e,  UI;  Conspeciea, 
wtiat,  148i  the  olMsifleation  of  tliiuga  by 
g«nerm  ond  spt-cfrs  jtovfTin-<l  by  two  lawa 
—  vIj^,  of  IluuiOijcufity  and  ol  lJclcTog«- 
iKflty.  148;  a  third  law  alleged  by  Kant  — 
viz.,  of  Logical  AfTiiiity  or  continuity,  but 
njMted,  I^;  OeiiUii  uud  Difference,  the 
elvDienta  of  l>eflnitiou  Proper,  9Vt-9. 

GEonoK  of  Trfblriond,  or  Georgius  Trape- 
zui>tiu»,  dc«ciit>cd  the  proceu  of  Sorite*, 
but  gave  it  uo  appropriate  name,  2fiL 

Gkulach.  58. 

UiBBOM,  his  praeiioe  in  rending,  4H'.Uii\ 
Glkio,  Dr.,  mistook  Reid's  view  of  Concep- 
tion, SL 

GocLSMiDS,  RodolphnR,  discovered  and  idg- 
nalized  the  Uegreneive  Compreliriuive 
Sorites,  2T3;  but  before  him  tliis  given  by 
I'aciui^,  ;U4. 

Godwin,  quoted  on  componition  as  a  meana 
ot  iiifolk-cfmi!  improvement.  4H2. 

GoBTDK^  lu!i  t'.-limatt!  ol  uuttlti-matiGs,  i2a> 

Great  Britaim,  the  country  in  which  Logic 
lina  bceu  mmt  ^nerally  and  completely 
mi^understotHl,  'M. 

Grekk  Supliism*,  ancient,  their  character, 

Gui>.^f<KR.  or  Grosseras,  Kj  quoted  on  figure 

of  syllogism,  tMX 
Gtrumita,  26. 
GUKXBU,  t6. 

H  ARVET,  Gideon,  liis  nw  of  Conrfpt,  fjf). 
HEtKKBORD,  bis  Pmxii  Logtca  n-lcrrt-d  to, 
4U3. 

lltMKL,  hi«  pmplftvment  nf  the  term  Diahctie, 
6;  rcpudinti-d  tin-  principles  of  Con t radio- 
tion  and  included  Middle  in  relation  to  tlte 
obsolute,  Qi  ;  r«J«cted  tiie  principle  of  Iden- 
tity as  uiip;icHble  only  to  the  finite,  06j  a 
dying  deliverance  of,  'J&L. 

Ueraclitus,  quoted,  tfL 

IIkubart,  referred  to  for  a  cooipltoated  tbe- 
ory  of  Sorites  In  different  figures,  820. 

Hkrdkr,  quoted  on  tendency  of  the  age  to 
over  reading,  ISL 

IlKRUANN,  Gottfried,  280. 

11ermi:«17b,  his  ground  of  the  diecriminatJon 
of  major  and  minor  terms  in  t)i«  second 
and  third  figures,  038;  quoted  on  figure  of 
nyllogiMm,  &33=1. 

Hermoorkxs,  888,  SSL 

IIekodotub,  case  cited  fyom,  illustratiog  the 
power  of  Aivociation,  i2L. 

IJETERooEXEiTr,  Lftw  of,  what,  148-9.  it* 
(jenufl  and  Species. 

HinERXictrfl,  Thomas,  4SL 

JltLAiiiK,  St.,  fiOa 

lliM>8,  Dr.,  his  encomium  of  the  EUmenti  of 

Logic  of  Dr.  Whately,  2L 
UiaPAircs,  Petrus,  Pope  John  xx.,  or  xxi., 


or  xxii.,  187i  antbor  of  the  Latin  mne- 
monic verses  for  Mood  and  Figure  of  Syl- 
logism, 3ij8,  notice  ot,  ih.;  liis  Suintnulm, 
for  many  ctsuturles  the  text-Uxtk  uf  LogSe 
in  the  Mhoolsof  the  Latin  Church,  i6. 

HoBiiKS.  iiiaiiitained  nil  tlioufiht  to  W  at  V»ot- 
tuui  u  otlcultttiuu,  li>7;  quoted  on  the  iufiu- 
ence  of  authority  on  opinion,  4QL 

HSCKKU,  s.'>. 

Hm-fUAL  Kit,  43.  &9i  174^  ^  ^1  quoted  OD 

canons  of  syllogism,  4QH 
llo  L  l  it  A  N  s,  2£5>.       2iM,  IM. 
lltjMcHitstiTY,  Ij»w  of,  w liHt..  148.  ut  Genuc 
IIOFX  and  Fear,  $te  Error,  Causes  of. 
Ho«Pl»lA»,  John,  erroneously  attribiifi-d  the 

invention  of  the  Fourili  Figure  to  Scotna, 

m 

IIUMAiT  Hind,  l{fn}t<>d  nntnre  of,  as  a  soaree 
of  error,  *<«  lirrur,  (  uuk:!*  of. 

HruK,  David,  84;  quoted  on  indistinctnesa 
of  tcrnw,  128-4;  quoted  on  belief  as  the 
root  of  Icnowledge,  884. 

Hi;tcuksox,  Francis,  quoted  on  canona  of 
syllogism.  .V>S^. 

Htpolkmma,  uame  for  minor  premise  or 
eub«umpiion  of  a  syllogism,  ISB. 

Uypothkbis,  what,  188^  44i»-60;  its  place  and 
end  in  science,  4£IL 

Htputbetical  Judgntent,  or  Proposition, 
Judjrment.«,  DfHJtrine  of. 

tlvi'oTtiLTicAi.  Kt'ilf Oiling  or  Syllogism,  tb« 
second  class  of  Conditional  Syllogisms,  and 
third  clami  afforded  by  Internal  Form  of 
.SylloKista,  2.'3D;  its  general  character  — a 
reasoning  whcwe  form  is  determined  by  tb* 
Law  of  Iteason  and  Consi»qiient,  Riid  wfioae 
sumption  is  thus  neo^s'^urily  nn  b\  poti.etical 
proposition,  •J;a>-4<i:  of  two  forms,  Affirm- 
ative or  Constructive  —  msrfws  pffnmj,  and 
Negative  or  Destructive  —  tnodus  loUrns, 
289:  authors  referred  to  on  uw  of  terms 
ponens  and  (oUoiu,  240:  ron«>monic  verses  for 
these  forma,  Hl.;  autlion^  on,  in  general, 
referred  to,  tb. ;  its  general  character  expli- 
cated, 21Q  ft  sff . ;  contains  three  proposi- 
tions, i6. the  modus  ptnuns  and  ntoitmt 
tottens  illustrated,  241;  nomenclature  of 
Tbeophrasttts,  Eudemus,  etc.,  regarding, 
ib. ;  Its  peculiar  principle  —  the  Law  of 
Reason  and  Consequent,  211  fi  stq  :  Ibis 

Iprinciple,  bow  variously  enounced,  212; 
why  we  cannot  conclude  from  the  truth  of 
the  consequent  to  the  truth  of  tlve  antrc*- 
dent.,  and  fVom  tlw  falsehood  of  the  ante- 
cedent to  the  falsehood  of  the  consequent, 
ih. ;  conversion  of  to  categorical  »iyIlo>;i.>'ms 
is,  1°,  Unnecessary,  243i  2*",  Kot  always 
possible,  248-4;  authors  on  ttie  conversioB 
of,  referred  to,  212 ;  those  of  one  form  t-anlly 
convertible  into  another,  244;  specinl  rules 
of,  7^  I  these  explicated  —  first  rule,  2I&  *i 
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atq  ;  r^ipilates  the  general  form  of,  2t&; 
ground  on  which  it  baa  been  regarded  m 
having  only  tiro  teriaa  and  two  propoai- 
tion«,  thia  view  erruneou«,  Hl.  ;  —  we- 
ond  rule,  247;  that  the  anmption  ii*  always 
definite,  to  be  underalood  io  a  qualified 
pen«e,  ib. ;  that  the  ramption  to  alwavi  af- 
firmative, I*.;  the  »ub"umpt}on  of.  248;  — 
third  rule,  »6.,**e  *MtcA;  ttiutigh  proinim  ntly 
reffuloted  by  the  law  of  Reason  and  Conse- 
quent, »till  the  otiier  lof^cal  laws  operative 
in,  K2i  difllculty  In  connection  with,  in 
rcfcanJ  to  the  doctrine  that  all  reasoning  is 
eitlicr  from  whole  to  part  or  fVooi  the  parts 
to  the  whole,  staled  and  obviated,  "h.  ri 
»tq. ;  antecedent  and  consequent  of,  equal 
to  condition  and  conditioned,  253-3;  hence 
the  rra.'^on  or  condition  must  contain  the 
consequent,  253;  whole  and  parts  rc<!|iect- 
ivcly  may  be  viewed  in  thought  either  as 
the  coiidilionlng  or  as  the  conditioned,  26A; 
application  of  this  doctrine  lu  the  solution 
of  the  previous  difliculty,  2&5;  not  liuble 
to  the  aflTeclion  of  figure,  318:  author's  later 
doctrine  of  llypotlielical  (or  Conjunctive 
and  Difjunctive)  Reasonings,  &9S-618:  these 
reducible  to  immediate  infereuces,  6W-9, 
m-OOO.  OQl-2.  003-4,  OK;  referred  to  the 
class  of  Kxplicatives  or  Conditionals,  609- 
COO:  not  comjMMite  by  contrast  to  the  n»gu- 
lar  syilogiym,  but  more  simple,  OOQ;  only  i 
preparations  for  argumentation,  008-t.  GOO-  I 
10;  cauoiis  of  Hypothetical  syllogiom,  602,  | 
£06;  theory  of,  r«*>;!ir(l<-(1  n*  ulii-ruatives,  | 
007-12;  errors  of  logiciati«  rt^^taniing,  612;  j 
historical  notices  of,  612-18:  Aristotle,  ' 
(il2-13  ;  Ammonios  HiTTiii:!-,  fAZ-U  :  Anony- 
mous Scholion,  aud  luuttcr  rdative  to, 
filMS. 

IlYPOTirmcAL  Propo*lfl(in,  ajipMctttinn  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  quaiuiikd  iuodiciitu  to,  j 
and  lu  result,  612^      llypothetieal  Syllo- 
gism. 

llvi'uTHETico-DifurscTiVK  or  Dilemmatlo 
Judgnuiit,  ft  Judgments,  Doctrine  of. 

IlTfuTHt.Tloo-niMfxrTivs  Syllogism,  Di- 
IcmmaUc  or  Dilemma,  third  class  of  Con- 
di! ionul  .Syllogism  and  fourth  claM  nlforded 
b)  Internal  Form  of  Syllogis-m,  ^  24a ; 
regulated  by  tlie  laws  of  Excluded  Uiddle 
and  of  Reason  and  Consetjuent  in  conjunc- 
tion, what,  248-9:  held  by  Wallla  to 
be  a  negative  induction,  249;  its  character 
explicate<l,  ib. ;  det^ignations  of — rrraiiMMH, 
eornutuf,  se.,  si/Uoghfmt.i,  fic.y  24&-60;  rules 
for  sifting  a  proposed  dikmma.  2G0. 

Idea,  the  term,  reason  why  not  regnlarly 
employed,  and  sense  in  which  it  fe  occa-  : 
sionly  uiied  by  the  author,  00. 

li>KinTTY,4)rlnciple  of,  a  Aindamental  law  of 


thoof  ht,  67i  what,  ib. ;  Ttrioasly  enonnoed, 
1^. Its  logical  importance  —  the  principle 
of  all  logical  affirTimtiou  and  definition, 
68;  its  hiatory,  fi2  '<  S'V-  >'  developed  last  in 
tlic  order  of  time,  ^  6&i  first  explicated  as 
a  eoHrdinate  principle,  by  Anionius  An- 
dreas, at  the  end  of  the  18tb  cvutury,  65j 
maintained  by  Andreas  a<;alnst  Aristotle 
to  be  tlie  one  ab^uluIely  iiri<t  principle,  t& 
fl^  controversy  regarding  the  relative  pri- 
ority of  tite  laws  of  Identity  and  Contra- 
diction. €<>i  culled  by  Wolf  prinripium  ctr- 
iitudinif,  ib. ;  by  Oanmgarten  frinfipivtn 
po$itimi»  sire  itltntitatii,  ib. :  placed  bjr 
Fichte  and  SchelUng  as  the  primary  prin- 
ciple  of  all  knowledge,  ib. ;  rejected  by 
Uegel,  ib. ;  along  with  that  of  Contradic- 
tim,  regulates  the  categorical  syllogism, 
2*17,  2.')1 ;  formally  the  same  with  that  of 
Beaton  and  Consequent.  2S1:  authors  ro- 
ftrred  to  on,  fi07-8;  «»  Fundamental  Laws 
of  Thought,  IVoportiou,  law  of. 

IifAoiTiATiOM,  what,  425-6 ;  its  neoewity  in 
scientific  pursuits,  4-'> ;  ixn  a  suiiree  of  error, 
ib.,  M  Krror,  Cauaea  of. 

IiiMKDiATB  Inference,  what,  614;  casee  of, 
recognised  by  logicians.  &14  tl  . ;  L  Con. 
Tendon,  ^.^»tt  Conver»lmi.  MT) .  11  Kijulpol- 
lence,  or,  better,  Double  l*kegation,— merely 
grammatical, 622;  2,  Subalternation,  better 
ReMrictiun,  lA.,-  this  Bilateral  and  Unilat- 
eral, f>23;  not  noticed  by  logicians  that  in 
subalternation  the  iomt  means  »amt  at  hast, 
ib. :  the  two  propoititioiiA  in  subalternation 
should  b«  called  ReUnngenl  or  Hrstnttttrr^ 
the  given  propovition  the  Rntringmd,  and 
the  product  tlie  Rrstritt  or  Rrtuidrd,  Mfl; 
logicians  have  overlooked  tl>e  immediate 
inference  of  8ubcontrarlety,  i>28-4.  KM; 
this  called  by  the  niithor  Inifgraiion,  ri24. 
684;  the  two  propMoiUwns  in  integrufioii 
called  the  Integrator  Inirgrmt,  the  giveu 
proposition  the  htrgton  l,  niiH  the  product 
tite  Jmttg'au,  ib. ;  tabulur  t>«ti«me  of.  bUo: 
EttstaehiuB quoted  on. 601 :  authors  referied 
to  on,  lA.;  kitnU  nT,  tb. ;  author*  by  whom 
adopted,  16^  Iinua-iliata  l'errm|jlory,  and 
Immediate  Alternative  Inlereiice,  tiQL:2 ; 
the  Intter  coiitninK  five  Hfiecies,  embracing 
amoiiji  tluist!  Uie  Di^junciive,  Hypothetical, 
and  Ilypothetieo  Dicjnuctlve  syllogioins  of 
the  logicians,  ii.  ,•  lofjlctaDs  who  reler  Hy- 
pothetical and  DirJuuctivG  b^  Uogi^nu  to, 
aw. 

lurxDiMKKTS  to  thinking,  Doctrine  of,  act 
Logic. 

I>DKPi.\ABLs,  the,  what,  ]^  10"- 
iNnKfiMTK,  tlie,  how  distinguished  from  tha 

Iiititiite.  II.. 
IjrDKFiMTK  I'ropoaitiona,  171.  i**  Judgment^ 

PropoeitioDa. 
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ISDCTERWtintD,  the,  what,  BB. 

IxDiTiDUAL  or  8fi)|n>l»'  Uiflerence,  what, 
14ft-7,  ttt  (jenus  and  Specie*. 

Iki>iviuual   rroposition*,  171.  ut  Judg- 
niciitB,  rropowtlom. 

IxDiviDL'UM  tignatum  and  Indintdttum  ra- 
gum,  R4" 

Inditihiiile,  tb«,  what, 

Inuuctiox,  or  two  kiudfl,  —  Lopcal  or  For- 
inul,  and  I'hiloBophioal,  Real,  or  Material, 
580-80.  697;  tbe  riwa  of  lofflciant  re- 
garding the  nature  of  Logical  Induction 
erroneouit,  225;  the  cbamcterB  of  Logical 
and  uf  Real  Induction,  22ft-7;  cation  of 
Inductive  Syllogism,  227 ;  thi«  equally  for- 
mal with  that  of  Dcduetire  Syllogism,  t6.; 
a  nintvrial  induction,  how  ex]irctsM.iI  a«  a 
formal,  »6. ;  objection  obviated,  228;  for- 
mula* fur  ludaotlve  Sylloginms  in  Compre- 
hension and  Kxtension,  228-9;  Whately 
and  others  erroneoasly  make  the  inductive 
tyllogiitm  deductive.  229;  thl*  done  before 
Whately  by  Schramm  and  Wolf,  ib. doc- 
trine of  the  older  logicians  regarding, 
correct  as  far  as  It  goen.  22^-30 :  doctrine  of 
Imiicrfect  Inductiuu,  2<fcJ;  Bacon  at  fault 
in  his  eritictxm  of  AriAtotlc'a  doctrine  of,  i 
»6.;  aatluirs  rt'ffrrftl  to  on,  in  general,  i6.,- 
Kc*al  oi  ^Uutcriui,  luuuttvd  on  the  principle 
of  Pkilnsopkical  Prenumption^  ^H;  Its  agree- 
ment with  and  distinction  from  Analogy, 
4oO-l ;  of  two  kinds,  —  Individual  and 
Sjieclul,  462:  but  in  the  last  result  all  In- 
duction is  individual.  452:  two  conditions 
of  legitimate,  452-8;  summary  of  the  doc- 
trine of,  4.'<3;  Induction  and  Analogy  com- 
pared together,  455:  these  do  not  afford 
at*solntv  certainty,  455-6;  authors  referred 
to  ou,  4.'»C ;  authors  quote<l  and  referred  to  , 
on,  5ff>-97:  Aristotle,  589-93;  example  of, 
given  in  the  Oryinon  of  Aristotle,  probably 
not  that  pro|>o«ed  by  the  author  liini.«clf, 
COO:  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  correct, 
etr2-3;  I'achymeres,  Ramus,  1M=4;  I>e- 
rodou,  fl94:  the  college  of  Alcala ^ tlivir  | 
error  notiwd.  RIM :  certain  vulgar  errors  ' 
on,  reUTred  to.  CM-6:  Facciolati.  595;  Lnm-  > 
ben,  lb.:  strictures  on  Lambert  s  doctrine, 
595;  his  doctrine  adopted  by  certain  subse- 
quent German  hvicians,  596;  his  doctrine 
old,  and  well  invalidated  by  the  commen- 
tators of  Louvain,  ib. ;  a  similar  doctrine 
to  that  of  Lambert  held  by  Verst>r,  Ar- 
noldus  dc  Titngcrl,  and  l4imbertus  de 
Jlonte,  I'ft.  .•  Cmkanthorpe  held  that  Induc- 
tion can  only  be  recalled  to  a  hypothetical 
syllogism,  690-7;  Material,  its  character, 
SOL  I 

Infbukjicb,  meaning  of  the  term,  IMj  dls-  ! 
tributiou  of,  .'>9S-flnft;  its  two  grand  clnsse*,  ; 
^ Medtato  and  Immediate,  698:  all  infer-  ' 


enco  hypothetic,  authors  hy  whom 

this  maintained,  69S-9;  the  distinction  of 
as  Commutative,  Kxplicalive,  and  Compar- 
ative, 699-600;  Mediate  rereoijttory,  and 
Sfeiliatc  Alternative  Inference,  GQl. 

ISFixiTB,  its  name  and  notion,  78-4;  ex- 
pressed by  negative  terms,  74j  how  diatin- 
guifbed  tVom  the  Indefinite,  i6. 

IxeTRrcTios,  Its  end,  Ij  methods  of  writ- 
ten and  oral  instruction  different,  ib.,  $t* 
Knowledge,  Di>ctrluc  of  the  Acquisition 
and  I'erlectiiig  of. 

IWTKOKiTY,  CiiiicL-m  of,  stt  Testimony. 

Intekpbetatios,  or  E.\egebls,  Art  of,  ue 
Testimony. 

iBmriTioy,  tlie  term,  its  meaning,  fill;  ambig- 
uou«iiy  translates  the  Qennan  AnsfhaHMHg, 
ib. ;  what,  ^5^  w«  Tnith  and  Error,  Doctrine 
of. 

iKTfiTiTK  and  Symbolical  Knowledge,  u« 

Concepts,  (jnality  of. 
IXTUtTivK,  the  term,  sense  in  which  used  by 

Leibnitz  and  tlie  continental  philosophers, 

12L 

IxvoLtTiox  of  Concepts,  »«  Concepts,  Bda- 
tioiis  of. 

IsEKiwoRN.  Gist>crt  ab,  87-8.  220. 
l8ii>uauB,  quoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogbm, 

Jakob,  45(1. 

Jerome,  St.,  quoted  on  the  superior  eflbct  of 
the  living  voice,  484. 

Jri>OMEST«,  Doctrine  of,  IfP-SS;  a  Judg- 
ment. whnt.lMMlO;  how  dl»linguiylied  from 
a  rrop4»»<ition.  ib.;  what  is  implied  in  Judg- 
ment, I'iO;  condition  under  which  uotioua 
are  Judged  congnieut,  l'»-l ;  a  Judgment 
must  contain  three  notions  —  viz  ,  of  Sub- 
ject. Predicate.  Co|)Ula,  161 ;  these  con- 
stituents illustrnted,  \(j2;  |>ropohitions  of 
the  Third  Adj.iceiit.  and  of  the  Second 
Adjacent,  ii>. ;  concepts  uud  Judgments,  how 
far  they  coVncIde  and  dlflur,  162-3:  Juilg- 
nients.  how  divided,  1(B:  L  From  the  rela- 
tion of  snbjf'Ct  and  predicate  as  n-ciprocally 
wIikIouimI  part.  Jurl;;ineiits  are  divided  into 
Comprehensive  and  Extensive,  i6  ;  this  dis- 
tinction founded  on  the  comprehension  and 
extension  of  concepts,  lii3-4;  II.  From  the 
ditrcrence  In  the  relation  of  determination 
between  subject  and  predicate,  divided  into 
Categorirnl,  hikI  Conditional,  including 
Hypotlicticul,  Disjiiitetive,  and  Dilemmatic, 
165;  cafe;jorlcal  Judgment  explained,  ib.  tt 
$tq.:  the  term  catrgorieal  used  by  Aristotle 
in  the  «en^e  of  affirmativt,  ib. ;  iu  Its  second 
siKi'illcntion,  as  opposed  to  conditional, 
probiibly  first  applied  by  Tlieophra>tus,  ib.  ; 
in  this  employment  the  terms  nh%alMU  and 
ptrftct  better  expreasiona,  16G;  nature  of 
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ft  oategorka)  JndKment,  188;  oondMoiial 
Jud^rmentis,  106-71;  them  oompriie  three 
i»peciLS,  lO-j;  1.  Uypothelical,  ift.  tt  teq.  ; 
variatiuua  in  regard  to  the  application  or 
the  tcrmo  emiiium\nl  and  ktjpoth*tk>\i,  ; 
a  hypotiK  tical  judgmtnt,  whiit.  ItiT  ;  nppel- 
latioDv  of  its  oouctitueut  element*,  168;  not 
eompoeite,  ib. ;  not  convertible  into  a  cate* 
gorical,  ib. ;  '2.  Dj>juiiciive,lfi&ftM9. ;  not  in 
reality  compocJte,  and  not  convertible  into 
a  categorical,  16»-70;  8.  Dllemmatic,  or 
ilypothetico-Oii^UQCtive,  HQ  ct  teq. ;  iodi- 
vi«ibl«,  and  not  redooible  to  a  plurality  of 
categorical  Judfrmentu,  170;  tbt!«e  varloiu 
kinda  of  Ju<l^iiu  nt:<  niuy  be  couDidered  in 
reference  to  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Rela- 
tioo,  171;  a.  lu  relation  to  Quantity,  ib.  tt 
uq. ;  ttie  common  doctrine  of  the  division 
of  jndgmenti)  according  to  their  quantity, 
171;  tlie  doctrine  of  the  author  on  this 
point,  171-2;  all  Judgments  are,  according 
to  the  author,  eittier  Definite  or  Indeflnite, 
171;  DeAuite  iuclud««  Universal  and  Indi- 
vidualjudgments,  171-2;  Indefinite  includes 
Particular  Judgments,  172 ;  propositions  are 
either  l'r«de^ignate  or  rrciudt  Mgnnte.  ii.  ,• 
ooinmon  doctrine  em  ty  taking  iuiu  ac- 
count only  the  quantity  of  the  subject, 
ib.;  titew  doctrines  explicated,  118  *t  uq.; 
Universal  JudgmeiitK,  what,  ib  ;  Singular 
or  Individual  jiid^inents,  what,  ib. ;  I'nr- 
tioular  JudgmvuU,  uLat,  ib.;  words  which 
serve  to  marli  out  quantity  in  universal, 
individuHl,  uiid  particular  propositions,  ib. : 
di«liuctiuu  uf  utiivcrsal  and  individual 
ft-om  particular  Judgments,  17a-*  ;  cate- 
gorical Judgments  alone,  accordiiif(  to  tlie 
logicians,  admit  of  all  the  iorua,  uf  quan- 
tity, 174:  this  doctrine  erroneous,  t6. ,-  b. 
In  relation  to  (jtiulitv,  Jud^rmt-nts  are  di- 
vided into  Afllrmutivi;  uud  Nc*;;utive,  176; 
generality  of  the  definition  of  predication 
and  of  affl5)Tnafioit  aiid  iif^jtition.  piven 
by  the  ttutliur,  17'i ;  atlinnttiivc  uud  uvj^utive 
propositions,  176-7:  that  negation  does  not 
belong  to  the  copula  held  by  eonic  logi- 
cians, 177;  tlie  0|>|>o»ite  doctrine  maiiituiued 
by  the  author,  177-8;  origin  of  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  plaet»  of  no^ilon,  178; 
tliv  i>oMibility  of  euttuciutiu^  ut-^tivc  prop- 
oeilloiia  in  an  affinnative,  and  afllrmalive 
propusitiona  in  a  negative,  form,  llic  occa- 
sion of  much  perverM  refinement  among 
logicians,  I'n-Q;  negative  terms,  how  desig- 
nated by  Aristotle,  178;  by  Boelhins,  it>.,- 
by  the  Schoolmen,  ib.;  propotiuim**  injinit^ 
of  the  Schoolmen,  ib.;  Kant's  division  of 
Judgments  into  Affirmative,  Kegativi^,  nod 
Limitative  unfounded,  179:  Juil;;Micuta 
divided  according  to  their  quantity  and 
quality  taken  together,   into  Universal 
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Affirmative,  Universal  Negative,  ParUeolar 

Afltrmstive,  I'artieular  Npjmtive,  i*. th««e, 
how  syiuboliieed,  ib. ;  circular  diugranvi 
illustrative  of,  180;  division  of  propositiona 
into  Pure  and  Modal,  IS^^Sl;  thl*  diftioe- 
tion  Aitile,  Ihl;  division  ut  Modal  propo- 
sitions by  logicians  as  Necessary,  Impossi- 
ble, Contingent,  and  Possible,  extralogieal, 
181-2;  WliKti'ly  cjuoted  on  this  distinction, 
and  criticized,  182-3;  the  terms  Autrtunf, 
Pnbittnatic,  Apodeictie,  or  Dtmonttratit*  in 
relation  to  propositions,  explnint-d,  183; 
0.  By  Kclnlioii  to  each  other.  Judgments 
divided  into  Identical,  Diflbrcnt,  H<>latively 
Identical,  Disparate,  Dii-Junct,  .subulter- 
nant,  Sutwlternute,  183-4;  out  of  Helation 
arises  the  Oppoution  of  Judgments,  184; 
opposition  either  of  contradiction  or  of 
contrariety,  ib.;  Congruent  Judgments, 
t6. 8ub-contrary  opposition,  what,  t6.  ; 
not  a  real  opposition,  ib.,  st*  Opposition; 
oonvenion  of,  f  Con  version;  cer- 

tain distinctions  of,  not  strictly  logical, 
explaUied  —  viz..  Theoretical  and  Praetl- 
cal,  Indemoiiiiiruble  and  IK'tnon-'trable, 
Axioms  and  J'ustulatea,  Thfureios  and 
Problems,  Corollaries,  Experimental  Prop- 
ositions, ll>ptitlii>«es,  Lemmata,  boholia, 
187-8 ;  M«  Propositions. 
JusTiir,  case  cited  ft'om,  Ulustruting  the 
power  of  AsuociBtion, 

KoffoS  KipoKOS  KOichp  u6Pf  the  proverb,  its 

origin,  uLM^ 

Kant,  42j  his  Applied  Logic  identical  with 
tl>e  Author's  Modified  Logic,  48;  his  em- 
ployment of  ttie  phrajif  ct'iisured,  4^^  [^56, 
88.  112.  his  i-mpluyuieut  ol  the  term  caxt- 
gory,  140^  ITOi  his  threefold  division  of 
propofslfion*  as  Affirmative,  Negative,  and 
Liiuiuiive,  groundless,  IZSbffl ;  n^Jcctcd 
Sub-contrariety  as  a  species  of  opposition, 
ISi  2i2 ;  Ids  doctrine  of  Figure  borrow  by 
the  Author,  807:  his  spveiiluiion  fuuuded 
on  the  general  relations  of  distance  between 
the  planfts,  3»II;  his  ar^rtinu'iit  from  the  law 
of  duly  fur  liuuittH  liberty,  n«id  tlw  exwt- 
enoe  of  a  Moral  Governor,  valid,  872.  466; 
quuted  on  CnisiiKi'K  supn>inc  canon  of  Syl- 
logism, 661;  quoted  uu  CttnuiJ!'  of  Syllo- 
glum,  608=0. 

Kkckkrmaxn,  'l\<\'^2i^2IIL?A'l.%'A,fSL 

KiKSKWir.TTi,i;,  174,  -  la,  ■Hj;j ;  quoted  ou  can* 
ons  of  syllugl»m,  &I2 

KinwAK,  Dr.  Richiird.  4.<tS. 

Kkowledob,  Doctrini:  of  the  Acquisition 
and  Perfecting  of,  441^  498;  the  means  of 
perfecting  knowk-rtgf  nn?.  in  pcnrrul,  two, 
—  the  Ai.<iiii>itioii  uimI  tin-  ( "(iinnMiiiii-Mtion 
of  knowledge,  441 :  the  first  mean.  —  the 
Aoquisitk>D  of  knowledge,  — considered, 
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4il  *t  <ef . ;  tbia  miut  be  rlcnrd  In  rpTntfon 
to  the  diflereiit  kiiidd  of  kuuwltstlgtt,  whieh 
•re  two,  M  of  coiitlngeDt  and  of  neoeanry 
niktter,  441-2;  coiii»ict.«  uf  two  parts  —  aoqui- 
■ition  thruugli  Kxp«ri«ucv,  tiiiU  (brougb  lu- 
teUigeiice,  442;  iu  what  ceow  all  knowledge 
nay  Ik;  called  aetfuiretly  ib.;  LTbe  doctriuc 
of  Ex^rieiice,  442  <i  «rf . ;  experk!uc«  uJ 
two  kiDda,  Mi  1-  I'ereoDaJ,  44a-^;  tlUa  in 
j;fiieral,  what,  448  ;  <>\pliciited,  i6.  et  m^.; 
coiuiuun  and  acieutibc,  iU;  Obaervation, 
vbat,  iL ;  of  two  kinda  —  Obaenration 
proper  and  Experiment,  li.;  prii-coxiiita 
oC^  Hii  f(  i"  First,  Th«  obJt.*Ct  ul  obBcrva- 
tloD,  44^7;  thb  fourfold,  44Si  1°,  Wbat 
till'  phaiiouu'iiii  ure  in  ttit^ir  iiitlivichial  pe- 
culiarities «ud  coutnk«ti>,  aiid  a^  uuUer 
determinate  genera  and  species,  ii. ; 
WbRt  tlu'  eoiKliticnis  of  IImmt  reality,  44ii; 
3^,  Wtot  tlmif  cau»v»,  4it>-7;  4',  Whattlie 
order  of  tbeir  consecmion;  Second,  The 
manner  of  ob«siTvatlon,  4 47-8:  P,  Prt^r 
alatc  ol  thu  t>l>!^»!rviii|{  luiud,  447;  2^,  Com-  i 
ditiona  of  ti>e  queotiou  to  be  determined  by 
observation.  447-8;  Tliirtl,  The  mean*  hy 
wliich  the  dutu  of  obscrvutiou  arc  to  be  rv 
duced  to  syetem  —  viz.,  Hypotlieeto,  luduo- 
tion,  and  Annlonry,  449 ^'iC.  if*  those  words; 
2.  i'ordjiu  txperifuce,  lil  ti  utj,;  tiii*  re- 
alized through  tei<timony,  ib.;  teatimony, 
what,  it. ;  oral  a\n\  recorded.  4S7-75,  v  Te»- 
tiuooy ;  II.  fepeculiitiuii  —  the  second  uieuus 
of  aequiring  and  perfecting  knowledge, 
475-C;  priiicipnl  cllsfinctlona  of  empirical 
and  noetic  coi;iii!ioii>i,  476j  III.  Coumuiui- 
cation  —  tlie  last  mean  of  acquiring  and 
jjerfecting  knowledge,  413  OIL  t'»i«  «"  ira- 
portiuit  ineim  of  jwrfectinR  knowkMlge  in 
the  mind  of  tlte  oonimuuicalor,  479;  man 
naturally  determined  to  (ommnuicatioii, 
and  liiH  kiio\vK'd),'e  ol  the  object  of 
thought  is  tliereby  rendered  clearer,  tb.,- 
thiii  facit  noticed  by  Plato,  16. ;  by  Aristotle, 
Themistius,  Lucilius,  Pen$itta,  Cicero,  Sen- 
eca, 479-80;  the  modes  in  which  commuui- 
eation  is  conducive  to  tbe  perfectin^r  of 
knowledge  are  two.  4<jO;  L  By  recipr<jcnlly 
determining  a  higher  energy  of  tbe  fiacul- 
tica,  a.  Tiiroui!h  sympathy,  b.  Through  op- 
position, 4aLi=Sl;  riuiaroh,  and  J.  C.  Scal- 
iger,  quoted  on  tbe  beneitts  of  oi)po^ition 
and  diiipule,4Sl ;  2-  By  imposing  tlie  uoc««- 
aity  of  obtaiuiug  a  fttller  consciousness  of 
knowledge  for  ourselves,  influence  of 
composition  and  instruction  in  perfecting 
oar  knowledge,  481-2;  Godwin  quoted  to 
this  eflbei.iSi;  and  Aristotle,  I'lato,  Sen- 
eca, Clement  of  Alexandria,  Dionyaius, 
Cato,  Scliolastic  Maxims,  Vives,  Sander- 
ftou,  4S'J-.3;  iiifliieuce  of  the  connnuuication 
oiknovilmXge  on  tboae  to  whom  it  in  ad-  | 


drewed,iM«l  teq.;  A.  Unflatcnil  Cotnmu- 
nicaitou  or  Instruction  Urul  and  Written, 
483-aa;  Oral,  ibi  advantages,  484-6;  a. 
klore  natiirut,  tlierefure  mure  inipre>.-ire, 
484;  TbeophLajiliLs  tbe  younger  Pliuy,  Viile- 
riua  Maximus  ( ?i,  St.  Jerome,  cited  to  this 
eflVct,  tft. b.  Less  permaueut,  therefore 
more  attended  to,  16. ;  c.  Hearing  a  aodal 
act,  484-6 ;  testimony  of  Menage  and  Varil- 
las  to  the  advautnfccs  of  Cl>■lvel^ution,  4%; 
reading,  a  substitute  lor  oral  iuftlruction, 
its  advantages,  a.  More  easily  accessible,  b. 
More  coniprelicnbive,  c.  More  iH-rniinu-nt, 
485;  iVi  difeud  v  aulugci>  as  au  exclut4k  e  uieaos 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  486-6;  Written 
Instruction,  and  its  employment  n  means 
of  perfecting  kuovvledgv,  rules  for,  4.'^>;  L 
Quantity  to  be  read  —  rule,  Uead  mncii,  but 
not  many  w  orkji,  4iil ;  tt^ilmoiiii!.  to  this 
rule  by  isoJomou,  yuiutilian,  the  younger 
Pliny,  Seneca,  Luther,  Saiidemon,  Lord 
Btirleiftli,  Herder,  t*.  ,■  end  of  reoding,  4?^; 
2.  liuality  of  w  hat  is  to  be  read  —  iir»t  ruie, 
Read  by  selection,  ih  ;  —  Kcoud  rule.  Begin 
with  tlio  general,  489;  Gibbon  qmrted  to 
etfect  ot eecoud  rule,  16  ,•  —  tliird  niJe,  .'itudjr 
a  science  as  it  is,  before  proceeding  to  its 
clurooolofffeal  rtev  e]o|inierit,  41k ' ;  —  fourth 
rule.  Bead  ditTereat  \voik»  on  Uie  ^aiue  ftub> 
Jeet,  f6  ,-  — filth  rule.  Study  works  which 
cultirnte  tbe  underi^tandiiig,  antl  i»l«>  those 
which  cultivate  the  lii*te,  4it(i;  a.  Manner 
of  reading,  481  tt  Mq. ;  —  first  rule.  Read 
tiiat  yoH  may  remember,  hnt  e!:p«>cinny  that 
you  may  und<  ri»Iuud,  -UHj  — ncond  rule. 
Seek  to  compass  the  general  tenor  of  a 
work,  before  judging  of  it  in  defnil,  — 
third  rule,  Aceoniniodute  the  intensity  of 
tlie  reading  to  tl>e  importance  of  tlie  work, 
t£u  ,■  Ltttio  emrtoria,  and  Ltttio  tuuaria,  j6.  ; 
Bacon  quoted  on  this  di«tiuction,  ih.; 
Joliann  Von  Muller  quoted  on  the  same, 
402:  —  fourth  rule,  Re<pilnte,  on  tbe  same 
principle,  the  extract.<<  from  the  works  you 
read,  ik.;  B.  Mutual  communication,  or 
conference,  492-3;  of  two  kinds  —  Dlalo^e 
and  Formal  Dispute,  492;  (1),  Di.ilogue, 
it- ;  (2)}  Disputatiou  —  oral  and  written, 
492-^;  Academical, 
Kupf^M,  WL 

K^vis  aitd  Kpivtiy,  rarely  used  by  tbe 
Greeks,  and  never  by  Aristotle,  as  technical 
terms  of  Logic  or  of  l*sychoio};y,  1^ 

Kruo,  W.  T.,  referred  to  on  tbe  form  of 
thought  as  tbe  exclusive  object  of  Logic, 
12;  on  tbe  laws  of  thought  as  thoii<;ht,  13; 
referred  to  for  definitions  of  Logic,  ^  re- 
ferred to  and  quoted  as  to  Lu|>ic  being 
merely  a  formal  instrument  of  tiie  sciences, 
2iU;  quoted  as  to  the  sense  in  which 
can  be  styled  tbe  Muiieitu  0/  Uu  Mind,  ^ 
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88-8:  quoted  on  the  utility  of  Loflo  u 
wrvinK  to  guard  ■jrnlm't  error,  2L  ^.  88; 
not  aware  of  the  utiginiil  di^tiiictiou  of 
Login  diK'ns  and  Logira  ut*n*,  42,  48,  86| 
67^  ^  flO.;  quoted  od  tbe  diftinction  of 
Rpa»on  and  Coneequent,  and  Cause  and 
Eflect,  61-2;  referred  to  aa  to  Cooeeption 
and  Reasoning,  involving  Judi^metit,  81, 
88ilOLlfi4.ll2illLm,liaiil^lIiiiaS. 
147:  qnote<l  on  Individual  and  Singular 
Dillbnenee,  14L  Mii  Ifil ;  quoted  on  tbe  Op- 
poaition  of  Conoepta,  l52-.'i,  lil! ;  quoted  on 
the  Copula,  102:  quoted  on  Bypntheti«al 
Judifmenlii,  16M>;  quoted  on  Di^jiiuctire 
Judgmentii,  lflg-70;  quoted  on  quantity  of 
llypothelical  and  fiiijuiictivc  JiKl^'nuutx, 
174,  179,  Wt,  IM,  214.  215;  quoi«;a  on 
tbe  flrtt  rule  of  Dcductiro  Extensive  Cate- 
gorical Sylloffimn.  210;  quoted  on  QtmUrmia 
terminoTum,  216-17. 21U;  quoted  on  third 
rule  of  Deductive  Exten*ive  Categorical 
H-lloyi!.ni»,  219-20, 227;  quoted  on  tlx-  flrat 
nik>  uf  the  Diijunetive  Syllogkin,  'J^  ; 
quoted  on  llypotbetica)  Srllogiam  in  gen- 
eral, 241.  24. ;  fiuotod  on  tlic  appncution  of 
tbe  principle  ui  li«usuu  uud  Cuam|ueut  to 
tbe  Hypothetical  Syllogisini,  242;  quoted  on 
Re<luction  .if  tlv|a»tln-ti(;u!«.243  4  ,  tm  Con- 
teffiuii  uf  llyputhtiticuU  fruui  unu  lurin  to 
another,  244-6;  quoted  on  the  third  rule  of 
Hypothetical  Syllogisms,  218;  nuotwl  on 
the  de»ij^uttliuns  of  tin;  liyputUvUco-dia- 
Jnnelire  HyllogiKin,  24t>-.'iO ;  on  tlie  rules  for 
aifting  a  prniiOKi'd  <lili-inin:i.2.'i":  (|iu>tt^dou 
oianws  and  (k>i<{uuthiu.M  uf  rtluioU  i<)llo- 
gismn,  268,  284,  811.  820.  821;  quoted  on  a 
catc»trorieal  pyltogism  witlj  four  capital  no- 
tloiiK,  '■il "'.  .t-T;  (tuot»-d  on  lallacitti  of  an 
Unreal  Univemality,  827-8;  quoted  on  the 
Ignava  Ratio,  gjit;  quoted  ott  rfcv  of  Ignava 
Ratio,  831;  quott-d  ou  !<t)phuma  polf/zrU»to$, 
882;  quoted  on  character  of  the  Sopkitma 
ktttrot'Uuos,  m,  3^  841;  quoted  ou  tbe 
cottHiitueuts  of  Lu>$iciil  Methodology,  841. 
843:  quoted  on  Nominal,  Keal.  and  (ienetio 
definitions,  2i^nti,846:  quote^  on  tauto- 
logical detiuitlun,  W>-7;  quoted  on  tbe  rule 
of  definition  which  reqnirea  it  to  be  pr«- 
cise,  aiZ;  quotpd  on  the  neoewity  for  a  defi- 
nition beJnj;  |i<'r<<picuous,  847-8;  on  defini- 
tion in  the  looser  sense.  848-9. 851 ;  quoted 
against  complexity  of  division,  fgiT-S.  8M. 
888,  870:  quoted  on  tbecirck-  in  prubation, 
872.  878:  (|U«ited  on  the  Mytatio  BtntM,  874. 
875;  quoted  on  conditions  of  tlie  adequate 
activity  of  External  Perception,  414-1:^;  on 
precautions  against  errors  of  the  Senses, 
416-16.  ilL418;  quoted  on  the  Laws  of  As- 
•oeiation,  ^0,  427,  428:  quoted  on  error  ss 
lying  not  iu  the  condition*  themselves  of 
tbe  higher  tkcultlea,  but  in  their  applica- 


tkmt,  42ft-30.  436;  quoted  on  remedy  for 
error  arihinj;  from  Inn^ngc,  4.'?<-9.  440, 
461j  4i^  4i>4.  (inoti'il  on  liKliiction  and 
Analogy,  4^  4^  m  478^  ^  4y3i  hJ« 
doetrioe  of  SyUogiam,  m=iiL 

LAMnF.uT, 43:  employed  parallel  lines  as  logi- 
cal notation,  2.'»i.  4^1;  his  doetrine  of 
tbe  ultra-total  quautitii-Htion  of  the  middle 
tern,  684-6;  quoted  on  Indaetion,  iji>r> ; 
atrletnrrs  on  his  doetrine  oi,  ifr. ;  quoted  on 
Figure  of  Syllogism,  60=6. 

Lambbrtus  db  Hobtb,  bJa  dootrioe  of  In- 
duction, fififl. 

Lawob.  2&. 

La  notes,  iiL 

Lamucaob,  its  relation  to  thought,  and  tba 
influence  which  it  exerts  on  our  mental 

opointioiis,  i£j  it  $eq.;  unneees^iiry  in  cer- 
tain Dii»ui»l  operations,  ib. ;  ihdi<ipeuftable 
in  certain  other  mental  operations,  and  its 
relation  to  these.  98-» ;  bas  roan  invented 
it  f  —  ambiguity  of  the  qnestioD,  48»;  in 
what  sense  natural  to  man,  482-8;  was  the 
flrot  lunj;u:i;;e  ucluatly  f^pokt-n  the  inven- 
tiuu  of  luau,  or  tbe  iurpiratiuu  uf  tbe 
Deity  ?  4^  the  latter  hypothesis  consid- 
ered, ib.;  difficulty  of  tlie  i|n('!<tion,  St.; 
Rousseau  ciud  uu,  th.;  \au\i\xu^K  has  a  gen- 
eral and  a  special  character,  434;  no  lan- 
guage ia  a  perfect  in^itrnment  of  tfiotightr 
484;  signs  m-ci-ftKary  li>r  iha  inivrnul  uper*- 
tlon  of  thought,  iSL. ;  and  for  its  commn- 
niention,  16.;  intonnt1oD)«  of  the  voice,  tbe 
only  ndeqiiate  fcymbola  uf  liiought  aud  of 
its  commnnication,  ib.;  these  Inartioalat* 
and  orticiilate,  438;  tbe  latter  cnnKtitttte 
Lttuguiijje  Proper,  »6.  ,•  the  vocabulary  of 
any  language  ncccwarily  finite,  487;  words 
arc  merely  hlnff  to  the  mfnd,  4.'?"-9 ,-  Lan- 
guuj^e  us  a  Kuurcu  uf  i:^ror,  43G,  m«  iurmr, 
Causes  of. 

Larboqdb,  quoted  on  eanons  of  syllogiam, 

672^. 

L'Airr  db  PBirSBR  {Port-Kmpd  togic)^  ttj 
its  study  reeomraetided,  fiO^  4«S;  atithori"  of 
very  nearly  took  tl»e  dii^tiHCtioti  betwctn 
notioiu  as  Clcnr  and  Obscure,  Distinct  and 
Indistinct.  114. 

Latin  Schoolmen,  viewed  Logk  as  a  science, 
7i  their  views  as  to  tbe  ol^ect-matter  of 
Lofftfi.  ia=2tL 

La(;kkmbkiu)IV?,  r-,26: 

Laws  of  Thought, ««  FundameDtal  Lawa  of 
Thouglitl 

Lb  Clbrc,  IL 

Lkctio  Corboria  and  Lrttio  Smtaria,  491, 
tt*  Knowledsre,  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition 
and  iVrftctnig  of. 

Lkibnitz,  on  the  prinoiples  of  Identity  and 
Contradiction,      did  not  always  distill* 
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guiib  the  prinoipl«fl  of  Identity  and  Con- 
tradletloD,  66x  called  attention  to  law  of 
Stillici*>ut  Ee«M>n,  67j  founded  bit  phlloeo- 
pby  on  tlic  principlen  of  8uinei«nt  Iteaaon 
and  Cootradictitm  (including  Identity  K  < 
did  not  Buficicutly  discriminate  tlie  law  of 
Cautality  from  tlie  law  of  Suflioieiit  Keatou, 
(6.;  gave  various  names  to  the  principle  of 
Sufficient  Ueason,  ib. ;  controversy  betveeu 
and  Clarke,  on  province  of  Sufficieut  Kea- 
0on,  ib.;  his  distinction  of  Intuitive  and 
Symbolical  Knowledge,  noticed,  to 
tiim  is  owing  the  distinction  of  Concepts 
into  Clear  aud  DiiUnct,  112-14;  the  first  to 
take  the  distinction  of  Intuitive  and  Sym- 
bolical knowledge.  126;  uiiuc'«|iiaii)tuitoe  of 
the  phlloaopbers  of  this  country  with  the 
doctrines  of,  121;  mauu«r  in  which  lie  gave 
bis  writiii;?*  to  the  world,  »6. ;  hi-  \>u\K-r 
D«  QysuUio^,  Veritatf,  et  Lifts,  quoted  trum 
on  Intuitive  and  Symbolical  Knowledge, 
121,  lot.'. ;  quoted  on  canon  of  Syllogism, 
Mirl ;  referred  to  on  simplicity  of  sorites, 

LKii>Kvvi:o<iT.  mafntiiioed  all  tbonghttobe 

at  l»uUum  II  cttlcuiiaion,  197. 
Lemma,  name  for  the  major  Premise  or 

Sumption  of  a  Syllogism,  WSL 
Lkmmata,  what,  IftS. 

I.gT  Contradietoriarum^  priMtipium  Contraditen- 
tium,  its  extension  in  thu  schools,  fi&. 

LoBKowiTZ,  Joannes  Caruinud,  184j  reftrred 
to  on  various  kinds  of  wholes,  asi. 

LocKK,  John,  ttitally  nii^apiinliendiH]  the 
nature  of  Logic,  21i  uu  the  principle  of 
Contradietion,  6ii  his  real  merits  in  rela- 
tion to  the  distinctions  of  Ideas,  the  doc- 
triuti  of  Di'tiuitiuu,  etc.,  116:  anticipated 
llume  in  remarking  the  employment  of 
terms  without  distinct  meaning,  126:  quoted 
on  this  point, 

Logic,  the  first  neven  lectures  of  the  Author's 
Metaphysical  Course  delivered  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  counw  of,  L;  mode  in 
which  its  consideration  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted, ib, ;  system  of,  consists  of  tw  o  jmrtf, 
vijc.:  —  Introduction  ti>  ilu;  .'!»ci<-ncf,  uiid  ' 
Body  of  Doctrine  constituting  tlie  science 
ilsvir,  Si  questions  to  be  answered  in  tite 
Introduction  to  Logic,  &  *t  L  Defini- 
tion of,  ***  also  4W-7;  the  Science  of  | 
the  Laws  of  ThouKlit  as  Thmi^'ht,  ^et  wy. ; 
this  definition  explained  iu  di  tuil,  ib.;  (1) 
The  word  Logie,  a.  Its  history,  a«  f"?. ;  the 
term  (Koyitcii)  m»  raarkitip  a  p«rt5cntflr 
science  not  so  old  as  Hr-  M-ii  iirv  jIh'H,  ib. . 
not  used  in  this  sense  by  Aristotle,  g,  4^  ' 
according  to  Doethius.  first  applied  to  the 
science  by  tlie  ancient  I'Cripatctics.  4;  used 
In  the  wide  senw  by  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias,  1^./  but  previously  to  Alexander  a 


common  designation  of  the  science,  as  ap- 
pears from  Cicero,  4^  b.  Its  derivation 
and  meaning,  from  K^yos,  signifS  iug  both 
thought  and  its  expression,  4j  thb  nrabigu- 
ity  favored  the  rii«e  of  twocuunter-opiniona 
regarding  tlie  object-matter  of.  g,  23;  this 
twofold  meaning,  how  contradistinguished 
in  expression  by  Aristotle,  6;  by  others,  ib. ; 
appellations  of  the  science  afterwards  culled 
Logic,  ib. ;  vacillation  iu  tlie  a|)plication  of 
the  term  by  the  Stoics,  Epicureans. and  other 
ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  11;  (2jThe  Ue- 
nus  of  Logic, —  whether  science  or  art,  I  et 
tttf.,  M  alia  49ft-fiiH  ;  k  sciei.cc  nccorxling  to 
riatoand  the  I'latouiots,  btit  Dialectic  with 
tlif-m  (><|uivu!ent  to  the  Logic  oud  Mctujihr 
ic«  uf  the  I'ciripatetics,  I;  denied  to  b^;  eiltier 
science  or  art  by  the  Greek  Aristoteliana 
and  many  phil(i><o|ih#r8  sliiec  the  revival 
of  letters,  (6.;  a  »:ieuoe  according  to  the 
Stoics,  A. ;  and  according  to  the  Arabian 
ami  Lutin  »'Cli<ii>Iiti(>t),  Vt.;  maintained  to 
be  ou  art  iu  uiun.*  modem  times  by  many 
Aristotelians,  the  Kamlsts,  and  a  majority 
of  flu-  rnrtf^ian*,  ih. ;  both  wienee  and  art, 
accuriiiug  to  others,  ib. ;  in  Germany,  since 
Leibnitx,  regarded  as  a  seienee.  ib. ;  the 
quc'iiiiin  Aitile,  7i  errors  of  Whately  on 
tiik  point,  7,  8^  what  is  Implied  in  defining 
Logic  as  a  science,  8^  9j  held  by  some  to 
be  a  science,  408:  and  either  .<?)>e«ulative 
science,  ib.;  or  Practical,  ib.;  or  both 
S|)eculalive  and  Practical,  ih.;  an  art,  449; 
scit'iict"  and  art,  \h.  ■  npithir  s^ciri  cf  nor 
ai't,  but  iiit-trunR'ut,  or^au,  liubit,  or  iustm- 
meutal  discipline,  Hl.  ;  that,  loosely  taking 
tlx-  tcnns,  is  either  art,  or  science,  or  both, 
&jO;  that  at  once  science  (part  of  pidloso- 
pliy)  and  instrument  of  philosophy,  iA. ; 
that  question,  wlirther  part  of  philosophy 
or  nut,  ail  idle  qiiislion,  ib. ;  tlist  question, 
wliether  art,  science,  etc.,  only  verbal, 
600-1;  EB<r«?inas  quoted  to  this  efl^ect,  A.  ; 
(8)  Its  Obji-ci-muttt  r,  S  #»  nty. ;  a.  Thotight, 
what,  ib.  tt  $Hf.;  in  its  wider  meaning, 
thought  denotes  every  Cognitive  set.  and 
evcu  every  mental  modification  uf  which 
we  are  conscious,  A.  ;  in  the  more  limited 
mr  anjiiw,  Thonglit  (Thought  pmpt-r)  d(<n<itea 
only  the  acts  of  the  understanding,  Faculty 
of  Comparison,  KlalKtrative,  or  Discnrsivo 
Faculty,  9-10:  iu  tlie  more  limited  mean* 
ing.  Thought  is  tl>e  objeot-malter  of  Logic, 
9j  objects  titat  He  lieyond  the  sphere  of 
Lo^,  ib.;  b.  Thought  as  thought,  what, 
111  H  seq. :  Matter  and  Form  of  Tliought, 
distinguished,  Ui  Logie  properly  conver- 
sant nnly  with  the  Form  of  Thought.  11  *t 
$fq. :  tills  shown  by  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  the  thing  itself, 
11-12;  c.  Laws  of  Tboogbt  as  Thought,  12 
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tt  V7. ;  thcM  (he  proper  olject  of  LoKie, 
12-13.  yg  a/io  14-17;  bow  distiumii^bcd  from 
Empirical  or  Uintorical  roycholog) .  ITj  aa 
the  science  of  the  Lawn  of  Thought  um 
TItought,  it  the  Kience  of  the  nece^Ary 
Forms  of  Thought,  17j  182-8;  nocts-ary 
form  of  tbouj^lit  implkM  four  eonditiona— 
L  Determined  by  the  nature  of  the  think* 
lug  subject  iiDelf;  2.  Ori|;inal;  2.  Uuiverwl; 
i.  A  Law,  IT-IS;  hence  the  object-matter  of 
Logic  explicitly  enounced,  in  sayiiif;  that 
Logic  h  the  twieuceof  tlie  Laws  of  Thought 
as  Thought,  or  of  the  Formal  Lawx  of 
Tliunght,  or  of  tlte  Lawa  of  the  Form  of 
Thought,  IS.  u*  alto  ;  hence  analogy 
between  and  Mathematics  aa  both  formal 
ecieiicea.  general  hiatorical  retroRpect 
of  views  in  regard  tu  tlie  ohject  and  domain 
of,  IS  el  irt). ;  merit  of  the  author's  view  of, 
ib.;  Ari>totle's  relation  to  viewa  of  the 
nature  and  domain  of,  19i  views  of  Greek 
Aristolelians  and  Latin  schoolmen  regard- 
ing, in  general  correct,  19-20;  views  of  the 
oh)ect-matter  of,  in  the  Leibultio-Wolf- 
!an  and  Kantian  schools,  2(h  its  nature 
most  completely  and  genenlly  misunder- 
stood in  Great  Britain,  ih.;  In  certain  re- 
spects wholly  miKouceived  by  Bacon, 20-21; 
totally  misapprehended  by  Locke,  21j  gen- 
eral character  of  Whately's  Ettmrntt  of,  ib. ; 
his  view  of  the  object-matter  and  domain 
of,  stated  and  criticized,  21-23.  m€  Whately ; 
II.  Utility  of,  21.  ft  seq  ;  UtilHies  fiilraly 
attributed  to,  ib.  et  Mf .  supposed  to  be  an 
inctrumcnt  of  scientific  discovery.  24;  hence 
callcil  nn  Instrumtnt,  or  I»Urutntntal  PHilos- 
ophy,  elc  ,  24-^;  stippoK'd  to  be  the  inflilUble 
corrector  of  our  iittellcctuui  vices,  25]  its 
designations  on  this  snpposition,  ib^  8tS; 
in  what  respect  an  instrument  of  the  aei- 
ence«,  2r>->;.  82;  not  properly  an  art  of 
discovery,  26].  Si^  in  what  sense  to  be  styled 
the  met/itinf  of  the  mind,  giL  ISj  the  laws  of, 
the  negntive  condition  oC  (luth,  16./  its 
ntilky  that  of  a  formal  instrument,  or  mean 
by  which  kiiowlftt^ri*,  already  acijuircd, 
maybe  melhuclizeil  into  the  tbrm  accum- 
moduted  to  the  cuuiiitions  of  the  under- 
standing, 33i  useAil  frivin?  u<>,  to  n  cer- 
tain extent,  dominion  uver  our  thought*, 
83-4;  a*  iiupplying,  in  part,  the  criterion  of 
Truth  from  iurror,  81j  n.«  iiivi;:ornti»ij;  the 
nnderstanding.  ib.;  asaflurding  a  ircifutitie 
nomenclature  of  the  laws  by  which  think- 
ing is  governed,  and  of  the  vifiliition  of 
these  laws,  SR-fi  —  IIL  Its  Div  i^iuu^,  21 

tte  alto  49<V-7;  division  of  into  Natural 
and  Artificial  inept,  2jL  its  Kinds,  or  8pe- 
cies,  and  Parts,  ib.  ft  xrv. ;  1°,  By  relation 
to  tlie  mind,  is  Ubjoclive  and  8uh|ectivo, 
—  Sytiematica  and  Uatutitaiu,  81;  both  of 


these  to  be  propoeed  aa  the  end  of  Instme- 
tion  in,  ib. :  2",  By  relation  to  objects,  is 
Abstract  or  General,  and  Concrete  or  8pe- 
elal,  ^  frt  also  497j  these  kinds  of,  how 
designated  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians,  and 
by  the  Arabian  and  Latin  schoolmen,  ^ 
this  division  of  remounts  to  Alexander  the 
Aphrodlsian,  ib.;  bis  illustration  of  the  di»- 
tinotion,  ib.;  other  illustrations  of  this 
division  of,  ^  General  Logic  is  alone  one, 
Special  Logic  la  manlfhid,  and  part  of  the 
science  In  which  it  is  applied,  89-40;  the 
distinction  of  Lm(i<n  dorens  and  Logiea 
vtent  mistaken  by  some  modern  authors, 
42;  8^,  By  reference  to  the  circnmotances 
under  which  it  can  come  into  exercise  by 
us,  is  divided  into  Pure  and  Modified,  H 
tt  uq.;  I'ure  Logic,  what,  4^  Modified 
Logic,  what,  16.;  uotxtcnelature  of  Modified 
Logic,  4ft^;  this  idenlioal  with  the  Applied 
Logic  of  Kant  and  others,  48^  not  properly 
an  essential  part  of,  44-6;  Cons|><H;tus  of 
the  present  course  of,  4&;  Formal  and  Ma- 
terial Logic  contrasted,  4U7;  division,  va- 
rieties, and  contents  4>f,  In  detail,  fi01-<t-— 
IV.  History  of,  postponed,  *n  —V  Bibli- 
ography of,  ib. ;  this  shortly  noticed,  ffi=fil; 
first  great  division  of,  —  I'tire  Logic, — 
considered,  63-375;  I'art  I ,  Sloichelology, 
6a-8W;  Section  Lt  Noetic,  or  of  the  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Tlionght.  6'2-H2;  in  what 
aspect  Thought  is  viewed  by.  02-3;  the  true 
relations  of  Logic  overlooked  on  two  sides, 
Ifi  et  srf.  —  L  Erntiieoiisly  held  to  alTord 
the  positive  standard  of  truth,  Ifl — 2.  Re-  < 
pndiated  as  affording  no  criterion  of  truth 
In  relation  to  the  ululate  by  some  philoso- 
pliers,  77j  its  I'oslulate*.  SL  w  «i*<»  012-18; 
of  these  only  one  signalized, —To  be  al- 
lowed to  state  explicitly  in  language  all 
that  is  implicitly  coutaiaed  In  thought,  Sl^ 
str  »L*o  610;  this  cannot  be  refused,  RIj  is 
implied  h\  wlint  Ari>itnf!e  ffatcs  of  the  doc- 
trine of  svllojrisrn,  EL  !Seciion  II.  —  Of  the 
Products  of  Thought,  88-834;  L  Ennoe- 
matic,—  Of  Concepts  or  Notions.  83-1!t8, 
tee  Concepts,  Doctrine  of;  ii.  Apophantie, 
or  the  Doctrine  of  Judgments.  16&-88.  leit 
.ludgmcnts.  Doctrine  of;  on  the  FUpponition 
that  Lujjic  takes  cujjuiicattee  of  the  modality 
of  ob|)ects,  tlie  science  can  have  no  exist- 
ence, 1S2;  lii  Doctrine  of  Ttensnnings.  188- 
834.  Me  Rea«^oiiii)^«-,  Doctriui'  of;  Part  II. 
Methodology,  Section  L  Method  in  general, 
Section  ii.  Logical  Methodnlotrv,  38V-37S; 
Logical  Methodology,  what,  .'iw-fi  840-41; 
consists  of  three  parts,  —  1^,  The  Doctrine 
of  Definition,  2=>,  Of  Division,  8^.  Of  Pro- 
bation, PA  1 ;  historical  notices  of  Logical 
Methodology, '6.,-  Doctrine  of  Definition, 
841-9.  tee  Definition,  Doctrine  of;  2^^  Of 
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Doetrltw  of  Division,  aVI-W,  iff  DEi-Won, 
Doctriue  of;  S^,  Doctriue  of  IVulmtion, 
a8Q-"&,  $t«  TrutMitJou,  Doctrloe  of ;  seeood 
great  division  of,  —  Mixiifktl  Logic,  876- 
483;  iu  object, —the  co»<iitioiu  to  which 
thought  it  mitt^t,  ariitiii^;  irtita  the  enpiri- 
cal  circumstuiicc-i,  c-xtt-rual  and  internal, 
voder  whtcli  mau's  lacultjr  of  thioldng  ia 
manifested,  876;  ita  probleou  three,  1^, 
Wliat  ia  Truth,  and  ilH  contrndictury  oppo- 
aite,  Error?  2^,  What  are  the  oautMS  uf 
Krror  and  the  impedimenta  to  Troth,  and 
wliat  are  tlje  iiituns  of  tlicir  llcnioviil?  3^, 
WtiataretlM>8ube>yiHricH  liy  which  Humaa 
Tliouffbt  may  be  atreti>;tliciieil  and  guided 
in  the  exercise  of  ita  functiiMis  7  ib  ,  tho 
first  two  queationa  belong  to  the  Stoioheiol- 
ogy  of  Modified  Logic,  the  third  to  its 
Molhuflolopy.  3T7j  Turt  L  MmlifiiMl  Sloi- 
clttfioluK.v,  37&-44Ui  Section  L  Doctrine  of 
Trnth  and  Error,  876-06;  Section  iL  Error, 
its  Causes  and  npni<"dif!n,  rc^'-yo,  s't  Tmih 
and  Error,  DootriM  of;  Modiii«d  Method- 
ologr,  Section  L  Of  the  Means  by  which 
otir  Kriowledfre  obtniii!!  the  chnractpr  of 
Perfectiou,  —  tlie  Acquivitiott  and  Cotiimu- 
nlealion  of  Knowledge,  441-98,  tre  Knowl- 
edge, Doctrine  of  the  AoqniaitJon  and  Per- 
fecting of. 

LooiCA  Doetms,  equal  to  Abstract  or  General 
Lofjic,  iff  I^ofjic. 

LooiCA  Ilubiiualia,  st*  Logic. 

LoolOA  Systematica,  set  Logic 

LooiCA  Vunt,  equal  to  Concrete  or  Special 
Logic,  ue  Logic. 

LotiloAL  Division,  see  DivisioD. 

Logical  Induction,  srt  Induction. 

LooicAi.  Laws,  M«  Jf'uudameutal  Lawa  of 
Thoaght. 

LooiOAL  MHhodnlopr,  $*t  Logic. 

LooiCAi.  IVrfectiou  and  Imperfection  of 
Concepts,  «mp  Concepts,  Quality  ot 

Logical  Truth,  s«c  Truth  and  Error,  Doe- 
trine  of. 

Logical  Affinity  or  Continuity,  Law  of, 
alleged  by  Kant,  but  rejected  by  tlie  Author, 
lis. 

Logical  Notation,  that  by  circular  diagrams 

illuMrHtlti;?  proptj!»itfon!>,  180;  th<?  fln-t 
euiplo)  tiK'Ut  uf  thce«  improperly  ascribed 
to  Euler,  tb.;  to  be  fbond  in  Weise.  A. .- 
that  by  pnrnJlel  Hnes  of  diiTbrent  length* 
(Lsinibeif.-),  jmrtiuUy  auticipatud  by  Al- 
•tedius,  i6. circular  diagrams  illnstrative 
of  renwnlnjj,  191 ;  circolar  and  linear,  Ibr 
Syllogisms  in  Kxtenwou  and  Compr«hen- 
•ion,  214-15;  objection  to  notation  by  eir- 
cIps.  214 ;  diajtrnms,  cirenlnr  and  linear,  il- 
fustrulivt'  ol  the  tjoritce, 2S1 ;  the  Author's, 
for  propositions,  628;  circular  for  the  same, 
t6.   Lambert's  linear  scheme  of,  eritiolMd, 


RgT-5;  Maass's  pcheme  of,  «rHklaed,  flO^TO; 
the  Author's  scheme  of,  —  No.  L  Linear, 
670-3;  Aatlior'a  scheme  of, —  No.  II.  Un- 
flgured  and  Figured  syllogism,  678;  No. 
III.  Figured  syllogism,  —  table  of  Syllo- 
gistic Moods,  in  each  Hgnre  Li  affirmative 
and  2k  negative,  in  all  86^  6a&^ 

Logical  (and  Dialectical)  Keasoning,  ita 
meaning  in  Ariatotle,  4. 

Logical  term^i, chiefly  borrowed  from  Hatiie- 
matim,  ^  StMJiL 

Aoyuchs  Kvyutii,  how  employed  by  Aristotle, 
8,  i;  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodiaias,  4j  bj 
the  subsequent  Aristoteliaua,  tb. 

A^yor,  ita  twofold  meaning,  — thoQ;,')it  and 
ita  exprefision,  ifjuivalent  to  the  t.it-n  and 
aratia  of  tlie  I^linti,  4^  &j  the»e  meuuiui^ 
how  contradixtinguihhed  by  Aristotle,  ftj 
by  Ottien»,  t*. ;  KSfOt  ffHX^opinhs,  aud 
\6yo$  Mtd^trotf  probably  origmatvd  with 
the  Stoics,  A. 

Liii:AKiiiNi*Efl,  or  Masters  of  Louvain.  2^9, 
21*1.  2i^4 ;  quoted  on  quautilicatiuu  of  pred- 
iciite,  .y>&;  qnoted  on  error  regarding  In- 
duction, ^tL  filL 

LUCILIUS,  41^ 

LtrriiKii,  tjuoted  on  Knowing*  and  Belief, 

ijM ;  quoted  ou  reudiug,  iS!u 

Maaps,  rrofes.«or,  of  llalle.  M.«  edition  of 
tiie  Prmtfpta  ul  >Vyttt'nbflcb  noticed  and 
censured,  GOj  in  his  edition  of  the  Practpta 
of  Wyttenbach  reversed  the  nuthor'a  mean* 
ing  ou  uunlysiiit  and  styntbesi.x, 

MAOBiTTiNirs,  240^  614;  variation  of  histori- 
anit  m  to  the  a;;e  in  which  he  lived,  fifl(L 

Maojucs,  48^i. 

Maimom.  S.,  referred  to  on  ^cliemes  of  logi- 
cal notation.  667. 

Majou  propusitiun,  see  Promise. 

Mako  dr  Kbkkk-Ukdb,  I'aulns,  43. 

MAi-KniiANrHK,  quoted  on  the  influence  of 
Self- Love,  407-8. 

MAniucra,  qtiotcd,  89»,4g;  qnoted  on  the 
nnture  of  experience,  44f?-4. 

MAnioTTK,  n-ierrcd  to  lor  correct  doctrine  of 
the  Aristotelie  enthymeme,  ZZS. 

Mastkur  of  lyouvaln,  the,  fr  Loraniensea. 

Mamtkrs  Jiegent  in  the  ( OHige  of  St.  Lao- 
rence  in  Cologne,  their  doctriue  of  Induc- 
tion, m 

.  Matkuial  Induction,  see  Induction. 
1  MATHBMATicALTmtbfSM  Troth  and  Error, 
I>octrine  ot 
MAC^iTiire,  refers  to  8t  Angustin  as  author- 
ity for  quotation  as  to  Logic  being  the 
An  artiurn  and  Stitntia  feifnttnrttm, 
Mazi:uk,  quoted  on  the  oOiw  ol  the  ualural 

sciences,  SOIL 
MnKBBS,  tt2. 
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MELAirrnTnoTT,  2fn  ;  h\t  dortHnp  that  fhw 
is  a  gifUttT  force  iu  the  ui-gnlivf  particle 
none,  not  aity,  than  in  the  aflSnnatire  atf, 
B22;  thl<<  tloctriitf  ^how  n  to  he  crronffons, 
ib.,  621;  ([uoted  ou  P'iguru  of  iij  llogi«m,!ilL 

Mbmaor, MtL882.8a8;  qooted  on  tite  benefit  of 
r(ntvcr«<at1(iii  aso  nieau  of  Kiiowk'djje,  4*^. 

MtMH»ZA,  tlurtaUo  de,  ijuuttd  ou  proximate 
and  remote  matter  of  Srlloglani.  2(0,  807; 
bis  ground  of  the  tlijicrimlnatfon  of  mHjor 
and  mhior  tcrmas  iu  the  tic-couU  aud  Tlurd  i 
Flfctireo.  ffiS. 

MerdKif^tSy  of  Aristotle,  Its  probable  mean- 
iijg,  GLl. 

Hktapuvsica,  the  Author's  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on.  the  fir^t  «t'ven  were  dclfvirpd  by 
theautboraau  Ciiui  i-nl  liitroductiou  to  the 
eonrpe  of  Lok^o  proper,  1;  referred  to,  88 
tt  alM. 

Hbtapbtmcal  Tmtb,  jm  Truth  and  Error, 
Doctrine  uC 

Mbthod,  in  general,  what,  835-6 ;  authors  re- 
ferred to  on,  888;  in  reference  to  wienoe, 
what,  83ft-7;  considered  in  Its  integrity  is 
twofold  —  Analytic  and  Syntlietio,  what, 
888-7;  the  Analytic,  what,  887;  tlie  Syn- 
thetic, what,  ib. ;  eonfbsion  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  terms  AiuUyti*  and 
fiyitiA<s/<,  837-8;  authors  referred  to  on  this 
concision,  888 ;  these  counter  proceeses  as 
applied  to  the  counter  wholes  of  compre- 
hension and  extension  correspond  with  each 
other,  SSii;  the.  .Synthetic  mt'thod  hao  bi*ea 
called  the  I'rogr-ei^ive,  and  the  Aualytic 
the  Segressire,  <38 ;  tl»eee  designations 
wholly  arbitrary  aiidof  variuu!*  upplication, 
839-40;  in  general,  Syntheiiis  ban  Uxu  des- 
ignated the  Progressive,  and  Analysis  the 
Regretwlve,  process,  840. 

Mbthudolooy,  $ee  Logic,  Method. 

If  KTZ,  MdL 

3ii Kuu  I'rupueiiion,  m»  rremlse. 

UlRAMDULAMCft,  Jo-  TiCUB,  \i!L 

UlRAMUULAKirS,  J.  F.  IMcii<>,  220. 

Mkkmmmc  Vetaeo,  tho«e  embracing  the  dif- 
ferent kliKU  uf  propositions  In  reference  to 
quantity  and  quality  cotiibitifO,  "ARserit 
A,"  etc.,  179j  !^l7;  authors  Eitglish  tn«tri- 
cal  wrwjon  uf  the!>e,  287;  previous  Engliitb 
metrical  veniuiis  uf  tlie  same,  ib.,  see  also 
689;  for  (.'on version,  186-7;  for  Disjunctive 
Sylloginm/i.  for  Hypothetical  Hyllo- 

pi  m«,  24«L  for  Kf^iiro  of  Syllogism,  SS2. 

JloutMKD  L^gic.  Logic. 

Moi.iiii.£aff.  (jnoted  on  meaning  of  the  Lex 
Conlrnihft,<rinrMm,  65.  iUL  m  335 

UoKBODUo.  Lord,  quotiil  ou  the  tli^iioction 
of  puleutiut  and  actual  in  relation  to  no- 
tions. M.'i  r,;       error  on  \M*  pofnt,  14r>. 

MoKTAlOKif,  quoted  OU  ilittalraliwu  ol  l*re- 


cSplfancr,  102=3;  <niofpd  on  prvdplfate 
dogmutkin  and  skpptici<»ni  as  phuM.-s  of  tbe 
same  disposition, 
Mood  of  S^-no^ntn,  doefrlnp  of.  nccording 
to  logicians,  25il  tt  set/.;  u&ma  fur  th«  ai^ 
rangement  of  the  three  propositions  of  a 
syllof;l!)m.  with  dofiffiiutioii  of  (quantity  and 
quality  of  each,  2)^i;  the  dn  i-k  li';;iciun>, 
looking  merely  to  the  two  premiM*  in  com- 
bination, called  the«e  Syt^it^,  ih.;  in  all 
nixty-four  moods,  ZS7-8 ;  but  only  eleven 
valid,  ^  of  the  six  in  each  figure,  in  all 
twenty-four,  only  nlTicte<'n  uiw^ful,  ii.; 
tbe»e,  according  to  doctriuc  ol  author,  inajr 
beatill  further  simplified,  ib.;  the  doctrine 
of,  explicated,  2SI  tt  *ef/.  ;  fbf  pois>.ibk'  com- 
biiiatioug  of  premiMJs  testis!  as  to  their 
validity  by  the  general  laws  of  the  Cate- 
gorical Syllopism,  2^7 S ;  these  laws  pive 
eight  poitsihle  moods  oi  a  U't;iii>nute  syllo- 
gism, 288;  these  eight  moods  being  further 
tested  by  the  rpecial  rule*  of  the  First  Fig- 
ure, leave  only  four  legitimate  moods  in 
that  figure  —  viz.,  Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii, 
Ferio,  288-8 ;  examples  with  diairram!i  of 
the  legitimate  moodH  of  the  Flr»t  1-  ij^ure, 
2»'-91 ;  in  the  Second  Figure  there  are  four 
legitimate  moods  —  viz.,  CeMtre,  <.'ame«tres, 
Festioo,  Uaroco,  291-8;  examples  of  thew 
with  diagrams,  292 -a;  in  the  Third  Figure 
there  are  six  legitimate  moods — vit.,  ENi- 
rapti,  Felapton,  Dicuinit*,  Dutii>i,  Hucartlo, 
Ferlfou,  '21H-^;  exampleis  of  the>e  w  itlj  dia- 
grams, ^^z^  Home  aucjfut  lo^ficiaiiH  made 
two  moods  of  Dariipti.  lilO-O ;  iu  thf  Fourth 
Figure  there  are  five  k>;iiimule  niuodii  — 
viz.,  Bramautip,  ('amencs,  Dimari«,  Feiapo, 
Freslson,  gii9-<»X);  examples  of  these  with 
diagrams,  8U0-1;  what  Ih  true  of  uioud  in 
Extension  holds  also  of  it  in  Coinpreb«n- 
sioD,  802;  Latin  and  Greek  mnemonie 
verses  for  moods  —  historical  notice  of, 
807-8;  the  Latin  due  to  I'etrus  liispanns, 
806;  the  Greek  less  ingenious  than  the 
Latiu,  and,  according;  to  uutlior's  latest 
view,  probably  copied  from  tb«  latter,  tb.; 
reduction  of  the  moods  of  tlie  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Figures  to  Ibo^e  of  the 
First,  SU^18;  direct  aud  Indirect  tnood*,— 
their  principle,  668-8;  direct  and  indirect 
mood.*  in  Firft  and  Fourth  Figures,  608; 
indirect  moods  of  loglciaus  of  Si-cond  and 
Third  Figures,  668-4;  these  impossible, flfi4 ; 
new  moodfi.  005-7;  Author's  table  of  moods, 
678-a 

HoBB,  mou,  etc.,  the  predcfignatious,  rari- 

oniily  refi'rrod  to  iiniveiftal.  pnrticular,  or 
to  ueitbtir  quaut>t> ,        autbore  leterred 
to  on,  Ul  ;  Corviuus,  i6. 
Mi-LLER,  Johauu  von,  Ids  practice  in  rend- 
iug,  4i«L 
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MDBrmt,  rererrcd  to  on  a  •pari<MM  p«Mag« 

of  Ariiitotle'H  HJietorie,&, 
UuRMKLLius,  miietnouie  veraes  of,  oompriA- 

ing  tiMs  Teo  Ciile;;oH«>«>.  139;  bia  lnD«^monio 

versea,  quot«d  of  obji'Cif<  nut  included  under 

the  Tin  Catcgorio*,  ML 
UuTATiu  Elkncui,  ut  J*rob«tion. 

Kkcemitab  ronttequentia  et  Kecenitas  Qoo- 
itequcntm,  autliora  roU'rred  to  oo  dktinction 
of,  633. 

Kboatiom,  eontrovenif  regarding  the  place 
of,  178;  iieKutive  tenu»,  bow  detignated  by 
ArUtoile,  Itoetbius,  the  School  men,  ib.; 
parlieuJa  inJinitanSy  what,  ib.;  pnpoiitiontt 
infiHiMy  what,  ib. 

New  Aaalgtic  of  Jja^tal  Forms,  proposed  i 
Kmay  by  t)ie  author  on,  £09;  extract  ttom  i 
rro-iiectug  of,  aja=12> 

KoKTio,  ttt  Logic 

NoLDios,  186;  ^referred  to,  on  History  of 
Fourth  Fijnire,  SnSj  bis  reduction  of  lia- 
roco,  211-17;  called  the  mood  Bocardo 
Docntnroc. 

NoMKNCLATCBR,  sctentiflc,  Importance  of, 

Nominal  IK'finition,  •««  rk'nuilinn. 
MoM-L'oxTRADicTioii,  priuctple  of,  M«  Con- 
tradiction. 
NoN  en*  logKumj  what,  fi&. 
KOTION,  ue  Concept 
NuKXEsiua,  336,  iaL 

Objective  Logic,  ate  Logic. 

Obsbrvatiux,  m*  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 
the  Acquioition  and  rcrR-ctiiifr  of. 

Occam,  Willinm,  hid  use  of  Cvncrpiiu,  SSL 

OLBKita,  his  (t|>eculBlion  founded  on  the 
general  relotious  of  distance  between  the 
planets,  307. 

Opisios.  Mr  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of. 

Ofimihitios,  or  IncfTiTiiwif^ilillity,  of  Judg- 
ments or  rropositiuus,  u  Imt,  IM;  either  of 
Contradiction  or  of  Contrariety,  8ub- 
ootitrnry  oppomition,  what,  ih.;  not  a  real 
opjio.-ition,  ib. :  this  dt-.-^cribed  by  Arletotle 
as  an  opponition  in  language,  not  in  real- 
ity, ib. ;  dlMinotion  between  Indcfinitude 
and  Semi-deliHitode  or  lltliuite  ind«-tini- 
tude,  633;  tl>e  author's  doctrine  of,  evolved 
out  of  this  diMhiction,  ib.;  Subnttmmtion 
and  Subcoutmi  k'ty  us  Ibrma  of,  rujt-cfed, 
xL ;  Inconsifttenoy  introduced,  ib. ;  Contra- 
dictory and  (Nintrnry  opposition  nmong 
propokitionoof  diiTt-n-nt  quality  .whnt.JvW^j 
Incoitsti^tency  among  propositions  of  tlie 
mm^  quality.  68:1;  iiubdivisionfl  of  Contra- 
diction, t'ontmriety,  and  Inoonsistenoy, 
633-4;  dlffcrencffi  in  CompoNsibility  of  the 
two  •cttrtnp*  of  Indf'flnitp  and  I >o finite  Par- 
ticularity, Utii;  liibuitir  bcliemu  oi,  [t^ 


'  Oboaiio»,  nante  bestowed  on  the  eollectioii 
we  possess  of  the  logical  trcatiras  of  Aris- 
totle, 24;  but  not  by  Aristotle  himself,  ib.  ; 
as  thus  applied,  contributed  to  the  errone- 
ous »uppui>ition  that  Lo^tc  is  an  instnuncnt 
of  discovery,  ib^ 
Oviu,  quoted,  482. 

Pachymekbs,  or  Pachymerius,  Geori^its, 

276;  quoted  on  Induction,  69S. 
Eacwb,  Julius,  STj  UM^  243^         gave  the 
Kcgrewive  Comprehensive  Soriiesi  before 
Gocleuius,  278;  referred  to,  oo  Figure,  2Si»; 
quoted  on  error  of  phrase  pttitio  prineipii, 

Taralooism.  Me  Fallaeiea. 
i  Tart,  ««/  Whole. 

I  PABTicrLAR  I'ropositions,  Yt\x  see  Judg- 
ments^ Propositions. 
Pabtitios,  m«  Division. 
Pascal,  quoted  on  the  dignity  of  man  as 
consisting  in  thought,  84j  quoted  on  the 
power  of  custom,  2S&.. 
PAmiOM,  as  a  source  of  Error,  see  Error, 

Causes  of. 
Pacl,  St.,  qnoted,  aSfi. 
n<piox^>  "ot  used  by  Ari*totT<>,  hot  the  verb 

ir<p«'x«<*',  in  relation  to  notiun^  IQCL 
Pkbipatetics,  their  nomenclature  of  tlie 

pariM  of  the  llypotlu'tital  Sy!loi;i»Tn.  2iL 
Perbicb,  quoted  on  C  l)ry.-i}4)us,  as  inventor 
of  tlie  Sophism  Sorites,  2<i8;  quoted,  272, 

PBTsneBK,  referred  to  on  history  of  Catego- 
ries In  antiquity,  131.  a 
l*BTiTio  iViaffpii,  what,  808;  error  of  th« 

piimw,  «i> ,  w  Probation. 
PETRi^a  A  CORNiBua,  Satirized  by  Buchanan, 

Beza,  and  Rabelais,  280. 
Pbilo,  &. 

l*uiLOPOifiT8,  or  OrammaticQS,  Joannes,  ^ 

on  the  princfplp  of  Contradictfon,  tvv,  125^ 
207,  240j  24K  27K^  '.W^  ic-lernrd  to  ou 
analynis  of  Geometry,  889;  (or  Ammonlus), 
his  di'flTiition  of  con  version .  HH:  qnoted, 
on  order  of  Premises,  624-^;  nuuiid  on 
Figure  of  Syllogism.  GSZ=a. 
Pbiumopbical  or  Lofricftl  PrpfmmpHon, 
principle  of,  460:  the  lonndatiou  of  Induc- 
tion and  Analogy,  ib. 
PHii-o<ttji»nT  of  Common  Sen»e,  the,  what, 

883;  well  stated  by  Aristoiliv,  i6. 
Phootlides,  Greeic  epigram  by,  S8D.. 
PlCCARTUa,  IfiO. 

Platina,  relerred  toon  death  of  Petms  Bis- 
panus,  aDfit 

I'LATNRH.  Ernst,  rci<frred  to,  on  Logic  being 
a  fbrtnnl  instrument  of  the  science*.  26. 249. 
466:  quoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogism,  (Hft-T. 
Plato.  hl»  u«««»  of  tite  term  DinUrtic,  6.  £i  (and 
the  PliaouieU^  cou£iUur«Hl  Dialectic  (•.  c., 
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Logie  »nd  HeUphysios)  u  a  8cif>nc«,  I; 
ft'equviitJy  employed  the  taws  of  Kxciuded 
Midtiit!  aud  of  Couiiadictiou,  Lis 
Second  Aicibuvits  ppuriolu,  65^  rco- 
ogni/cd  ttic  l«w  of  Il«ii!ion  «Dd  <'i)tii>eqttftit 
or  Sudicteut  Ueaaon,  etujiluyt.'d,  iu  rvf. 
crencc  to  thin  priiioiple.  the  ambiguoiu  term 
airia,  3]0;  guilty  of  the  vice  of  cirtmlut 
«M  dft/ion\tritn>lit,  in  his  proof  of  the  immor- 
tality of  llic  nou),  3^  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  man  in  naturally  determined  to  eum> 
miiiucuiioii,  -tT'J. 

Plato,  IWudo,  quoted  on  teacbtii as  a  incau 
of  ■eir-tmprnvemeiit,  4H2. 

ri.ATi»Mf>rs»,  the,  referred  to  on  knowledge 
and  b«liff.  a&L. 

TIaAtos,  lu  meaning  in  relation  to  eonoepta, 
IIML 

Plautus,  quoted  on  the  superiority  of  im- 
tne<tiute  to  mediate  tettimony,  il^ 

Pliky,  tlM  }ounger,  quoted  on  tlie  greater 
tendency  of  iiearing  to  mase  the  attention, 
*S< :  ItiK  maxim  regarding  quantity  to  be 
rtaU.  iziL 

PuyriMVB.  hi«  employment  of  the  term  tat*- 
gory,  MJj  relcrroii  to  on  Categoriep,  M2; 
referred  to  on  anaJyMs  of  (ieumt'try,  3I£i. 

Ploocqpet,  4jodlrey,i3]  referred  to  on  Pos- 
tulate of  Logie,  612;  quofi»*l  on  Convention, 
f'-*';  i-elerred  to  on  quiiiiiilkntion  of  predi- 
cutc,  568:  bia  general  canou  of  Syllogism, 

Plittarch,  &,  381;  cited  on  the  benefits  of 
opposition,  iBL. 

PoNciUK,  referred  to  for  Mholastic  theories 
of  the  object-matter  of  Lo)(ic,  2IL 

I'ofK,  Alexander,  has  borrowed  from  Ser- 
geant, fiSQ. 

PoKPUVRV,  101. 104;  quoted  oo  the  relation 
between  the  Breadth  and  Depth  of  notions, 
104.  139;  made  two  moods  of  Darapti,  2^6.. 

PoRBn>,  Itieiiard,  his  imitation  of  an  epi- 
gram of  Phocydides  as  applied  to  Uermann, 
2a£L 

YnuTT  Roj/at  Logit,  see  L''Art  dt  Ptmtm, 
I'uffTULATxa  of  Logie,  ut  Logic. 
I'uHTULATKS,  what,  1S8. 

PUvKDlCATDM  pr»difaU  t*t  flinm  ptirditatum 
»mb}*rii.  the  canon  of  Deductive  Categorical 
Sylloguims  In  Comprehension,  214;  bow 
otherwise  expressed,  ib. 

pRKriKiTAKCY,  ut  KrTor,  Causes  of. 

pREi^KataxATK  and  Preindesignate  Proposi- 
tions, what,  17^  »t*  Judgments,  Proposi- 
tions. 

Pt;Et>i  c  ATC,  of  a  Judgment,  what,  Ml;  in  A  ris- 
toilc  tlie  predicate  includes  the  copula,  it  ; 
called  the  I'rm  or  extrtm*  of  a  propositioD, 
ift. ;  (juantilication  uf.  date  of  its  discovery 
by  author,  its  results  spcdfled,  oltA-ll. 
624-7;  considered  In  detail,  616-20;  entab- 
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lishcd,  l^.That  the  predicate  is  as  cxteii!<ive 
a*  \\w  »iil.jfct,  51t;-17;        fhat  ordinary 
iauguage  ijuabtitiea  Ibe  predicate  so  often 
as  tills  determination  is  of  importance,  617; 
this  dutte  either  directly,  or  by  Lftiiiintion 
or  Excipiiou,  617-19;  8°,  Tlie  doct  nue  of 
the  non-quantittoation  of,  only  an  example 
of  the  passive  sn|uui-ity  of  the  liiKicians, 
619;  4^,  Tlie  noii-quautiHeation  ol,  given 
up  by  logicians  themselves,  in  certain  oases, 
510  -0,   logicittiiH  (l<ut    not  Arl^tdtlp)  as- 
eurted  that  iu  allirinative  propodttiunit  in 
which  subject  and  predicate  are  qnsiitiUed 
to  tiieir  full  exlent,  the  jtrtdictitp  \»  diiitrib- 
uied  in  virtue  oJ  iU  matter,  .Vi*) ;  l«;iic»uus 
wrong  in  tlieir  doctrine  that  iu  negative 
propoitions  the  predicate  is  nhvny^t  dis- 
tfibutcd,  ih. ;  oljJectioii«  to  tliw  UuctJiue  of 
the  quautidoation  of,  considered,  SSi  et 
;  L  Ueucral,  —  objections  foiinded  on 
the  distinction  of  Furuial  aud  Material 
eonnidered,  SaMS;  II.  Special,— 1°,  That 
it  is  fal«e.         ;       Useless.  545  6;  histori- 
cal  uuticpH  regarding  quautitlcutiou  of, 
646-669;  Aristotle,  646-9;  Alexander  Aph* 
ro<U«)en<<i«,  .'j-IO ;  Amtnouins  Uermix,  646. 
^A'^-■^. ,  Itot  iiiiuH.  ,V.l-3:  Averroest,  553j  Al- 
bertus  Uagnus,  663-4;  Levi  Den  UersoUi 
654-6:   Msfters  of  Louvain,  656;  Tiliua 
and  Ridiger,      ,■  (JodfVey  Ploucquet,  668; 
Ulrieli,  669:   authors  referred  to  on  tlie 
doctrine  that  the  extension  of  predicate  is 
always  reduced  to  extension  of  subject, 
658;  authors  referred  to  on  tlia  doctrine  that 
predicate  baa  quantity  as  well  as  sut^feot, 
ib.;  references  to  Aristotle  for  use  of  di»- 
tributed  predicate,  i6. 
PRIWUDICB,  authors  referred  to  on,  394.  ut 
PuKLfcCTiOM,  Author's  Method  of,  2i  same 
as  that  prevalent  io  Germany  and  Holland, 
ib. 

PsraiBS,  rremioes,  of  Syllogism,  what,  196, 
tW.  20T ;  U^Jor  and  Minor  Premise  or 
Proposition,  i^. objections  to  these  terms 
as  denominations  of  the  propositions  of  • 
syllogism,  200;  tlieir  desiguations,  i^;  best 
namee  for  are  Suntptio*  and  SHbtumpUo*^ 
199-201;  order  of  ^4i  Philoponua  quoted 
ou,  824-6:  iustano(■^  and  iiulhnritim  for  the 
enouncement  of  syllogism  with  ibe  minor 
premise  stated  first,  tS2&=fi, 

PRKSciaioM,  what,  88- 

PnsaicNTATivs  Faculty,  as  a  source  of  Error, 

M€  Error,  Causes  of. 
Prkto«t,  4M. 

Primary  Laws  of  Thought,  srs  Fundamental 

Laws  of  Thought. 
Pbimum  Cognifm^  controTeray  regarding, 

PRI1ICIPI0M  ContradictnUMm,  see  La  OMtlro- 
dK^eri»nnn. 
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rROBATTow.  nnctrlne  of.  3nO-75;  lt«  chamc- 
ter  and  elemi-iilH,  360;  theee  explicated,  SOl 
ti  »'7  ;  terms  employed  for  rrobaflon.  — 
ArziintrniatioH,  Argumrnl,  Drmonrtrntion, 
Lrailin^  of  Proof,  201 ;  Id  general,  what,  lA. ; 
llow  dMtinpii^hcd  f>om  S.rllo|ri«<n,  ih^; 
tr)K>rcoii  depends  tlie  lojrica)  va^uc  of, 
801-2;  frrniiiid  of  Proof  eitlier  absolute  or 
relalix'e,  ft?2;  diRtlncrions  of  proponitintMi 
in  ro'-poct  of  the  general  form  of  a  syrtem 
of.  80t-5;  diviflionn  of  IVobatUmn,  306 :  the  ' 
difTercticcB  of  probations  depend  partly 
on  their  matter  and  partly  on  tbeir  form, 
ib. ;  In  rcfpcct  of  their  Matter,  they  are 
Pure  and  Hmplrica  1,364-6;  thit  diatinction 
of  l'ri>b»iions  not  taken  into  account  by 
Logic,  3«7i  I2i  In  it^pcct  of  tlieir  Form  this 
is  Internal  and  Kxtornal,aa&^:  Trobatione 
arc,  in  respect  of  Intenial  Form,  a.  Direct  I 
and  Indirect,  ^TA-l;  principle  of  Indirect  j 
proof,  3»}7-8 :  diffemioes  of  Indirect  or  | 
Ai>agugical  Trobalions,  3tW;  b.  OiKliictlve 
and  Inductive.  3n5-8;  c.  Synthetic  and 
Analytic,  385,  809;  in  refjject  of  External 
form,  tliey  ore,  P,  Simple  and  Compwiie, 
2^,  Perlect  nnd  ImiH-jfcci,  8^,  Uegulur  and 
Irregular,  3fi6-6;  (3)  In  respect  of  their 
DepnH?  of  Cogency,  they  are,  1°,  Apodeictic 
or  Demonfstmtlve  and  Probable,  3»i<?;  21 
UnivcMMlIy  and  Particularly  Valid,  i>>. ;  llic 
formal  legitimucy  of,  determined  accord- 
ing to  tliu  logicians  by  five  riilef.  ata>-70: 
thew  nilM  reduced  to  two,  870:  the  five 
nih*«  exjilicutwl.  aiQ  »<  «v.  ,■  HrKt  lule,  Xi»>li- 
ing  is  to  be  begge<l,  borrowed,  or  stolen, 
aig-71:  Its  violation  ofl'ords  the  I'rtiiio  Prin- 
ei/iM,  8!U;  limitation  under  which  this  rule 
Is  to  he  uiidcrxtood,  871 :  second  rule.  That 
n(i  ]>i'0|tosition  b  to  be  employed  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  proof,  the  tnith  of  wIiicL  is  only 
to  be  evinced  as  a  conrnjucnce  of  the  prop- 
osllioQ  wtiicli  it  is  emplOyetl  tn  |>ruve,  l»- 
72:  its  violation  affords  the  vice  of  Ga^tpov  r 
irf)6Tti>oy,  anj:  third  rule.  That  no  circular  [ 
probation  Is  to  be  made,  368-72;  Uk  violation 
affonls  the  vice  of  Cireufus  in  dtmonhlranilo, 
8'>1>:  regrinjilvc  nnd  progressive  proofs  not 
to  be  confounded  with  flic  tuutologleal  cir- 
cli",  373;  fourth  rule.  That  no  leap,  no  hia- 
tus must  l>e  made,  870-78;  its  violation  af- 
tV>r<l>t  llie  vice  of  Satius  in  Jfmonstmnilo, 
?r,(\  373:  fitth  rule.The  t-cojie  of  the  proba- 
tion in  not  to  be  changed,  37(M:  this  rule 
ndmitK  of  three  degree*.  374:  (1)  Mutatio  \ 
H'nrki.  371;  (21  Proving  too  little,  ib. ;  ^  : 
Provin-  too  much.  3It 

Pnont.KM.  the.  what.  19S. 

PuoKLKMS,  what.  ISS, 

pRin't.iTs,  letcrrcd  to  on  KnoM-ledgc  and  Be- 
lief, iil. 

l»ufw;i:KBfVK  Method,  sft  Method. 


Proof,  ProbtHon. 

Proportion,  Analogy  or  Identftjr,  law  of, 
as  a  fnnd.nuu-iiial  rule  of  syllogisms,  fi76; 
made  by  some  logicians  the  one  supreme 
canon  of  syllogism,  ib. ;  logicians  by  whom 
this  law  is  confounded,  or  made  coorUinate 
with  the  Dictum  de  Omni,  ib. ;  uamea 
given  by  logicians  to,  ib. ;  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  em]>loyed  by  Aristotle  ass 
fundamental  rule  of  syllogiMn,  &76;  terma 
under  which  enounced,  575-8 ;  Syrbius 
thought  that  this  law,  unless  limited,  is 
false,  677.  v«  Syllogism. 

PropORITIO  Conditionnli»  nihil  ponit  in  tut., 
the  rule,  its  origin,  IfiS^ 

PRoroHiTtoN,  The,  name  for  major  premise, 
200;  but  ambiguous,  200-1. 

Proposition,  what,  159;  its  synonyms,  15&- 
00:  called  by  Aristotle  an  iutrrml,  SidarvfMt 
VI ;  how  divided  by  the  logiciiins.  in  respect 
of  quantity,  171 :  propositions  liiMiu^uislied 
by  the  author  into  Piedcwi^naie  (Defi- 
nite), and  Preindesignate  (Indefinite),  ac- 
cording as  their  quantity  is  or  is  not  marlced 
out  by  a  verbal  sign,  172, a«  Judgments; 
distinctions  of,  in  respect  of  the  girneral 
form  of  a  system  of  pniof,  ai'i2-a,  ve  also  ISl 
et  stq. ;  terms  of,  only  terms  ss  terms  of  a 
relation,  615;  these  only  ciimpari'd  usquan- 
tittcK,  ib. ;  of  no  consequence  logically 
whether  subject  or  predicate  of  be  placed 
fln^t,  616,  527;  in  common  laii<'iiage  predi- 
cate often  placed  fin-t.  61G:  ^)Ul]>]y  an  equa- 
tion of  two  notions  in  n-fpvot  of  tlieir 
extension,  625.  520=1.  filiS^IL  m-w  proposi- 
tional  forms  resulting  from  the  doctrine  of 
a  quantified  predicate.  rt  ufj  ,  xt  aha 
637 ;  these,  with  the  old.  in  ail  ei^ht,  529- 
aO,  684-6;  their  literal  symbols,  521>-3'); 
their  notation,  ib. ;  quantity  of,  AOQ  f'sr?  ; 
Indefinite  propositions  (of  the  logicians), 
better  In'lntisnau  or  Prnttitnticnitu,  ib.;  va- 
rious opinions  as  to  their  clui^^Iticatton,  ib.; 
authors  referred  to  on  this  stitijfct,^  31j 
prevalent  uncertainty  in  regunl  to  Particu- 
larity and  its  signs,  531 ;  two  meni.ings  of 
itomt,  either  Semi-definite,  nnd  equivalent 
to  tome  only,  or  Indelluilc,  and  njulvaleiit 
to  nomt  fit  Ifost,  ib. ;  how  tln-»e  may  U*  sym- 
bolized, 632;  Aristotle  and  lojjieinns  recog- 
nized only  the  latter  of  thcM-  meanings, 
631-2  ;  rw  wns  of  this.  632-3:  Delinitudt-  or 
Kuu-parlicularity  of  thrtK*  k-iiidf.-  631-2; 
how  these  forms  may  be  svmlji)lizi.<l,  ib.; 
effect  of  the  definite  article  and  iis  :tl«M>nce 
in  dilTerent  languages  in  reduoin.;  t!i<>  defi- 
nite to  the  indefinite,  <%3ii  to  wliut  :he  In- 
deflnitcft  of  Aristotle  corresjH^-.tl.  •>!:;  logi- 
cians who  have  marked  the  qtiai  iitios  by 
definite  and  indefinite,  622  ;  the  three  pos- 
sible rclatioua  of  the  terms  of,  J-  ioto-lotal 
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ecmelnsion,  2.  Toto-tota!  co^xclnslon,  1 
lucumplete  coiiicluttioit,  itivuiviug  iucom* 
plete  cotfXCluMoii.  63t>;  tlio  whole  urd«r  of  | 
best  and  worn  quantification  of  the  terms  | 
of,  t)iroiit(hout  this  two  qualities  of  Affimia- 
tiun  atkd  XcKation,^37-8&,  tet  JudgmeuU, 
Doctriiie  of. 

PR0PO8IT1UNKM  tnlii  adjarrntii,  or  Itrtii  ad- 
J*ci>,  wbut,  liSi;  how  dexiguatMl  by  the 
(iret-ks  alter  Ariatotle,  101-a  ;  steundi  adja- 
eentis,  witat, 

raopo»iTioNEs  ErponiMtt,  the  doctrine  of, 
OB  given  by  lo};icianfi,  {>li^lO,  set  Exclusive 
and  P.xae|rtivc  I'urtlcleB. 

n/xiffAijifriT,  of  Tlieopbr«8tUB,  iia  probable 
meaning,  tUl. 

Tlpdroffii,  its  ufe  by  AriKtotle,  1^ 

rKUTAouuAA  auU  Lutttblua,  tba  caae  of, 
quote<l,  30^. 

ritovKiiiw,  I  he  Book  of,  cited,  480. 

I'SKLLUti,  Michael,  Itie  S^apti*  of  the  Orga- 
non  attributed  to,  iu  all  probability  a  trans- 
lation trum  llii^punuji,  SiMx 

rsYciioixKJV,  Knipirical  or  lliptorioaJ,  how 
dlittin^iii.^lied  fiuiu  Logic,  17.  2SL 

l*CRCiioT,  releiTcd  lo  ou  CutegorieM,  142; 
mnuinouic  VL-me  fur  Disjunctive  U>  llogii>in, 
fVom.  221 ;  his  formula  for  tlie  Figure  of 
bylli>gism  (ill  (Ixleuoion ),  282;  referred  lo 
on  the  pred< -oigiialion  of  the  predicate  by 
aU  collectively,  uGiL 

I'CKK  and  Avpii'il,  aa  usually  employed  iu 
oppo*iltiun  In  German  phihwophy,  not 
prui>erly  relulive  and  correlative  lo  each 
other,  44j  pvrr  and  mirril,  apjtiitd  and  wm- 
applirrl,  pro|)orly  correlative,  tb. 

PCRK  and  Modal  I'ropoaitions,  180-81,  ite 
Jtrdgnionts. 

Pdhk  Logic,  ift  Logio. 

QUALiTiRR,  or  5Io<le8,  wimt^  &6]  tlieir  sjmo- 

nyni^,  ^ 

QiriNTit.iAN.  2fiO:  his  emploj-ment  of  the 
term  I-:»t-'n.»ifiiif,  278,  832;  hi*  maxim  re- 
gtmlhig  qnantity  to  bo  read,  iSL 

RAnKLAT«),  280. 

]{AMivT<^,  maintain  logic  to  be  an  art,  L 
Kami  ?*,  P  lfrrxHl  lo  on  genun  ot  Logic,  7, 142; 
hi:«  iilu>tr)i1ion  ot  the  distinction  between 
Abctinct    or  (K-neral,  and   Concrete  or 
HjK-cial  Lo„'io,  ^  n-litrred  lo  on  Method  in  j 
Lojjic,  311 ;    n- lernnl  to  on  postulate  of  t 
Lo^'ic.  :>-l:  quoted  on  Induction  of  Aria-  ! 

tot  if.  ittt  I. 

Rai'i.v,  n<ieri-«l  to  on  conon  of  nj-llogism, 

Rkadino.  »<■«  Knowledge,  Doctiine  of  the 

ActjuiMiion  and  t'ci  It-cling  of. 
Rkai.  I>i'linition,  .iff  i>elinition. 
RCAL  Induction,  »r«  Induction. 


Real  Troth,  JM  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of. 
Kkasom  and  Conaequeut,  Law  of,  ft  AuBi- 

ciout  Rea»ou. 
Bkasokino,  Me  lieaioniugs,  Doctrine  of, 

Syllogfatm. 

Rkasukikus,  Doctrine  of,  18&-3S*;  the  act  of 
Reasoning,  what,  ISa-MO;  thi»  lilii^trated  by 
an  example,  IBO;  the  example  gi\en  is  a 
reasoning  in  tlie  whole  of  LxteiiKion,  and 
may  be  repreeeutcd  by  three  circles),  191 ; 
the  reasoning  of  Extennion  may  be  exhib- 
ited in  C'ompreheusiou,  191-3;  the  copula 
in  extension  and  compreheiiMou  of  a 
counter  meaning,  1118  ;  definition  of  the 
prooe»  of  Reasoning  with  the  principal 
denominations  of  procow  and  prmluct, 
19a-4;  tlieM!  explicated  and  illuhtrutod,  IM 
rt  uq, ;  L  The  Act  of  Reasoning,  —  a  rea- 
soning is  one  organic  wlioic,  ib. ;  errors  of 
logicians  on  this  point,  ItC;  utility  of  the 
proccas  of  reatiouiug,  ib. ;  2j  Teriiu  by 
which  the  proceos  of  recsoniiig  in  deitom- 
inatvd,  —  Jittisoning,  Itatioeinntion,  Dti' 
touTfir,  Ar^umrntation,  Arsumtnl,  luffrtnee, 
7h  eonfliu/fy  Cvntiuston,  Tu  nyiUtgizf,  CotUc- 
lio,  CoUig'tf,  14>^7;  general  coudiiions  of 
Reattouing  or  Syllogivui,  m7,  st*  i*y]logi!im; 
rea«oning  may  pniceed  in  t Ite  i|unii lily  of 
FLxicuvion,  and  in  that  of  Coinprdieuition, 
201  tt  ;  reationiugs  in  lhi.-t«<-  opposite 
quantities  explicitly  compared  uuti  con- 
trnstt-d,  'Am  et  xeq. ;  logicians  have  over- 
looked  rearaning  in  C'omprehent^ion,  and 
hove  thus  given  narrow  and  erroueou*  ileH- 
nilions  of  the  mojor,  middle,  and  minor 
temi!*,  2ift>-10.  ."et  alfo  UiJ  t(  st^  ;  liiiltcnity 
in  regard  to  tlw  doctrine  that  all  reuHiuiug 
is  either  from  ttie  whole  to  the  part,  or 
from  the  parts  to  the  wholv,  totaled  and  ob- 
viated. 252.  ^rr  Inference,  8yllogiMn. 

Recipeocatixo  Propositions,  common  doc- 
trine of  logicians  lliat  predicate  in  IIioh; 
qitanfifiril  vi  mnttTHt,  biitLMt^hM.;  this  in- 
corrict,  aM;  anlhom  referred  to  who  hold 
that  they  may  be  Kimply  converted,  ; 
Pacius,  Alexander  Aphrodij>ienMy  relerred 
to  on,  ib. ;  Fouseca  cited  aguiitsit  their 
qnaniiKcation  n  mntrtitm, 

Kkui,  his  anecdote*  of  two  Peripstetio',  407. 

Rkdootiux  of  SyllogismA,  the  whole  ol  the 
rales  given  bv  logicians  for.  unphilo»oph- 
ical,  30<;  these  supcrH?detl.  iHtJAK:  trttuttia 
Off  hnpouibilt  applied  to  Uai  oco  anti  Itocar- 
do.  but  awkward  and  penilexing,  312.  314. 

RKORKMtlVE  Method,  **f  Metho«i. 

Reid  quottfl  on  Conception,  7K-S0:  his  mli«- 
takt-s  regarding.  8U.5ii  not.  however,  open 
to  Dr.  (jlel'!'i<  censure  on  this  point,  81 

Kkimauu^.  U.  b.,  anecdotes  etttii  Iroro,  of 
the  influence  of  pa»ion  ou  o|>iniou,  407 ; 
quotod  m.  canons  of  Syllogism,  566. 
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RsniBOLD.  870.  | 

Remimsscenck,  at  ft  «4raree  of  Error.  ««  Er- 
ror, C  siU'tf.''  of. 

BspaBSSMTATiOH  {repremmutth)^  tiM  terra,  I 
•en^  in  which  it  lia«  beeu  o^ed  on  the 
Cuntinent  since  the  lime  of  LA'ibnitz,  90j  ' 
want  iu  Ciif^li»h  of  •  term  to  expreM  wliut  ' 
Is  thus  (impropvrljr)  dtfooterj  bv  T^pm^n-  ' 
tatioM,  lb.;  seOM  io  which  u»«{l  by  the 
ftnthor,  ih 

Rkpuoxaxcr,  ofNotlotiP.  eqti(ral«iit  to  Con- 
tr.ullctor)  <)|ip<M<Hioij.  liilL 

Hkitk  h,  or  K«a>«)iluB.  lOL  243,  2^9,  sry  bia 
reduction  of  Baroco.  aii.  aLL  3IL  aii 
466;  qnoted  on  oanun^  uf  .';>i)ot;i?'iu,  ■''^l. 

Bu LTOBic  to  Altxnndtr,  nutbor  of,  hie empiojr- 
mciit  of  tlie  t<'rtn  'nth*tmtmf,  278. 

RlCHTRK,  lii'iiiricli,  rvterreii  to,  aH  to  l.o;:ic  ^ 
not  being^roperiy  an  nrt  of  Pjacorery.  26:  f 
quotrd  on  the  dooiinion  which  Ix>iric  given  : 
us  orer  our  tliouglilt*.  33-4.  4,').  jS^i,  312,  3iiL 

BiDioBiu  186;  noticed  the  error  of  those  who 
malce  8orlteg  only  <tf  oumprehenrire  wliole, 
270;  erroiieoiuiy  attributed  introduction  of 
Fourth  Fii^re  to  (ia)«n  and  Scutum. 
quoted  and  critictxed  on  quanlilictttion  of 
predicate,  6S&-8;  ajrlkigistle  torm*  pro- 
]>o(iii4l('<i  by,  fiS7-8. 

Rom  A  (..\  OS  I,  &L 

I{{i«LI>U,  f&, 

BoosNKAU,  cited  on  the  dlffienlty  as  to  the 

orif^in  of  Laiignaite,  ^Sl 
Boiz.  LHdacu«.  referred  to,  on  bittorjr  of  dl»- 

tiiictioD  of  finuMJ  Coti^MUi  <(  Diviai^  931k, 

S70,3U. 

8ALTt78  in  demtmitmniln,  whnt.  370-3;  only  a 
ipecial  oaae  ol  the  PtiUto  Prouifm,  Ut3.  m 
l*rol>ation. 

Sanueksox.  P.t>lio|i,  quoted  on  objocis  not 
iucludeU  uuiicr  iIm;  (eu  categorieis  14U;  re* 
ftmd  to  on  iiomes  of  propotitloiM  in  eon- 
tersioii,  TI' ;  quoted  on  irnporlaiico  of  ' 
teacltitig  a^  a  tD4.>au  of  ttelt-improvciDmit, 
4'<8;  hia  practice  iu  reading,  48L 

SAtrrsii,  ^  quoted  on  cauoiM  of  Syltogism, 

8a  voxAROLA,  quoted  on  canon  of  Syllogism, 

r>rA 

ScALiuKR,  J.  C.,  qnoted  on  tUe  benefits  of  | 
dlMSuraiou,  4SL 

ScriRiBLKii,  1^  210,  21g;  quoted  on  wbat 
cuu«titute4  a  Dii^uuctive  Ui-atiODiug,  232, 
a>0;  referred  to  on  Ariatotle  and  Plato'e 
Tiewa  of  Method,  840;  refbrred  to  on 
Method  in  Logic,  841.  312.  4VS:  quoted  on 
Propoeitionea  Exponi biles.  ni8-19;  referred 
to  on  oppri«iiiou  of  .Subalternation  aud  of  ' 
Bubcoutrark'ty, 

8oRKiDt.BR,  ^  m  ISO.  492,  m 

SouKLUiio,  repudiated  tbe  prluclplet  of  Coo* 


tradictloo  and  Excluded  Middle  in  relation 
to  the  Alj«olute,  64j  ^e^plvt  in  which  ht« 
treatnient  of  the  princij'Je  ol  t  ouiniiijclion 
diAsred  ft-om  that  of  Ufgel,  ih. ;  placed  tlM 
law  of  Identity  as  tbe  primary  principla  of 
all  knowledge,  tj6- 

8('Bv6t.DKita,  4fiL  ifil. 

ScnoLtA.  what.  138. 

ScHOLiAi^T  on  Uermo^^enea,  his  doctrine  of 

tlie  Entbymeme,  21^  m 
ScHOTTcrs.  An<trraii,  aai, 
Sc'iiKAM.M,  inilut;  the  Indoethra  SyUogifm 

deductive,  22tL 
Sc'BCtEn.  referred  to  tor  flehota»tic  theiories 

of  the  (jlijt-ct  matter  of  Logic.  2LL 
SciiULZcU.  E..  66,  67,  fig,  eO,  ^  104, 168. 174, 

iTD,  1^  I'jQ,  gitL  m 

fi>CH  '\  KKJU-KLSEis,  2ffl ;  referred  to  on  true 
reading  of  Epiotetos,  3BSL 

SciKKC'K,  deHnition  of,  SS-S-^;  itfi  perfection 
of  two  lliuds  —  Formal  ami  Mat^riul,  i£ll; 
di»tingublie(l  as  Real  and  Fornial.  380; 
under  tlie  KeaJ  Sciences  are  included  tlM 
Meutal  and  31atenal.  SSO-81;  divided  into 
two  great  brandies,  accunling  as  it  is  con- 
versant, 1°,  About  objects  Icuown,  or.  2°, 
About  tlie  manner  of  knowing  them.  i'Xt-C  \ 
tliew  braoctiGS  oalted  respectively  Direct 
8eieuce  or  Science  Simply,  aud  ReHex  Sci- 
ence, tlie  Science  of  Science,  tlie  Method  of 
.Science.  4Lt'j:  the  latter  fklls  iuto  two  great 
bniiichvA  as  it  is  coQveryaDt,  P,  Atwut  tbo 
laws  under  which  the  human  mind  can 
know,  or,  2^,  The  lawii  under  which  what 
la  propOMid  by  the  huinau  mind  to  knuw, 
can  be  known,  496;  tlie  former  is  Logio 
]irnperly»o  called,  the  latter  not  nanieil.  ib.; 
but  in  its  parta,  called  JLarttic,  Architte' 
umie,  ih. ;  tiieee  sciences,  respectively  devel* 
Oj>ed  by  Aristotle,  and  by  Ftacon,  ih  :  not 
iucuukistteut,  butcorrelatit  e  aud  d«:^udeitt, 
ih. 

ScoTca,  John  Dnnn,  referred  to  a.«  to  genus 
of  Lugic,  1i  nlierrcd  to  tor  scholastic  theo- 
ries on  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  ^  (or 
St.  AuguRtln)  quoted  as  to  Lo<;ie  tn'ing  tbe 
Ar»  artium  and  Scitntia  seienlinrutn,  25ij  42. 
827,  alleged  as  defending  the  Fourth 
Figure,  303;  this  erroneous,  tb  .;  Iteid  Ferir 
«ju,  Ducardo,  aud  Felaptou  as  useless,  be- 
caneeeoneludingindireetly,818;  his  ground 
of  the  discrimination  of  major  and  minw 
terms  iu  the  Second  and  Iliird  Figures, 
ffia 

Skcoitd  riirore,  .«r*  Figure. 

Skucv.  quoted  on  canons  of  Syllogism,  {OT. 

Self-Lovb,  see  Error,  Canaes  of. 

Skskca.  example  of  Sorites  from,  272.  327; 
quoted  on  Division,  357;  quoted  on  evil 
influence  of  predpiUnoy,  408j  qnoted  on 
the  hope  of  dying  old,  as  an  Uliutration  of 
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precipitate  Jndf^ment,  402;  quoted  on  aloth 
u  a  MMiree  of  error,  HIL  4 HO;  quoft-d  on 
tenching  «s  a  meau  of  Mlf-iiDproveraent  in 
knowledge,  482;  his  maxim  regarding  tlie 

<juaiitity  to  be  read,  4fiL 
Sbhoeakt,  John,  notice  of,  680;  Ma  dootrlne 
ofttie  Second  and  Third  Figures,  ffll^^ 

SirxTfH  KMPmicL'K,  5,  198,  3>i9. 

'S  OuAVKHAsuK,  cittid  ou  iuflueuce  of  Aato- 

olatlon,  42L 
SIOWABT,  rtferrtNl  to  on  what  trtily  conrti- 

tutes  a  Di»)uucUv«  UeasuuiDg,  23i,  334.  ^44, 

815.  m 

BiMPLicius,  6;  reftrred  to  on  genus  of  Logic, 
7.6&. 

BliOTh,  tf«  Error,  CnutuM  of. 

SMioLKCif  A,  referred  to  on  gennfl  of  Lo^ic. 

7j  relferrpil  to  for  Bchola*tic  theorits  ol  Ihv 

object-matter  of  Logic,  20^  |^ 
Smith,  Adam,  quoted  on  influence  of  Aaso- 

ciatioD.  I2i=a. 
SiTKLi^  4^  lis. 

Soct»rrv,  influence  of  as  a  sonree  of  Error, 

srf  Error,  Causes"  of. 
SocRATBS,  bis  aaying  regarding  the  extwnt  of 

hf«  knowledge,  ^ft:^, 
Solomon,  4><7. 

SOFATKS  APAMBBMaia,  21L 

gopniasr,  $te  Fattacfcs. 

SoKiTKS,  or  Clialn  Syllogism,  267-74;  the 
■econd  rariety  of  Complex  Syllogism,  260] 
what,  ib  ;  itn  formuiix?  in  Com  prehension  and 
Extension,  ib. ;  Frogri-nsive  ami  li^-grt-.-i^lve, 
280-1;  authors  on,  in  general,  referred  to, 
261;  diagrams, circular  and  Iin«tir,  illustra- 
tive of,  ib. ;  concrete  examples  of,  261-3; 
the  formal  inference  equally  necessary  in, 
as  in  simple  syllogism,  2C?;  resolvable  into 
•imple  syllogisms,  ib. 1 li is  i 1 1  u^t  rHtcd , 2fi&^ ; 
equally  natural  sinnile  ityMufjism,  2'U ; 
may  be  either  Categorical  or  Hypotlielical, 
t6. ;  lawsof  tliese  forms  of.  2B4-5;  formula 
of  Uypotlietical  Sorites,  286:  resolution  of 
Ilrpothetical  Sorites,  progressive  and  re- 
greswve.  Into  simple  syllogism*.  2i>5-G:  a  Dl»- 
junotivf  Sorites  poosible  after  a  sort.  2Qft=I; 
but  complex  and  unserviceable,  267:  his- 
torical notice  of  the  logical  doctrine  of,  ib. 
It  teq. ;  neither  name  nor  doctrine  found  in 
Aristotle,  ib. ;  but  the  principle  of  given  in 
Aristotle's  first  antipredieamental  rule,  268; 
the  term  nohtes  never  applied  by  any  an- 
cient writer  to  designate  a  certain  form  of 
reasoning,  ib.;  with  them  denoted  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  floplUsm,  ib. :  first  used  in  Its 
preMsnt  acceptation  by  Laurentlus  Valla, 
269:  the  process  of.  describi'd  in  the  DinUc- 
$ic  of  Gc-orgc  of  Trebfsond,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Valla,  ib. ;  the  doctrine  of  logieians 
regarding,  illustrates  their  one-sided  view 
of  the  nature  of  reasoning  in  general,  ib.; 


the  Sorites  of  extenskm  overlooked,  and 

that  of  coinprelicnnion,  tlie  progrcpsfve, 
alone  oontemplaied  by  logicians,  270;  dif- 
ference between  the  two  forms  of,  ib. ;  prot»- 
able  reason  why  logiclanH  ovfrlookt-d,  in 
the  case  uf  Sorita),  the  reasuuiug  iu  exten- 
sion, iSJl=2;  examples  of,  in  comprehension 
and  extension,  272-3;  the  titwli-nian,  or 
liegressive  Comprel^usive  borites,  278; 
names  given  to,  278-4;  before  Valla,  called 
vngHoly  totnplfx  sytlugiim.,  274 :  as  a  poly- 
s>110i(i«ro,  comparatively  »iiaplc,  ib. ;  nuiy 
b«  drawm  In  any  flgnre,  820;  observations 
on,  G19;  correction  and  amplification  of 
the  common  doctrine  of,  t)lL«-21 ;  diagrams 
illttstrative  of,  Q2Q=2L 
SoniTKfl,  the  sophium,  its  derivation  and 
niciuiiug,  268;  its  nature,  lA^  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Stoic  CbryalppuB,  ib.  ; 
by  EabuIldCT.  th  ;  cattnl  ^aXaxpis,  ralrus^ 
ib  ;  called  actrraim  by  Cicero,  ifc. ;  U$  char- 
acter, 882;  its  TarUms  designations,  ib.; 
well  defined  hf  Ulpian,  ib.;  exemplified, 
3:i2-3. 

Space,  or  Exteosioci,  as  absolutely  bounded, 

ttnthfnkable,  73j  as  nnHmited,  inconcpfva- 
tle,  because  contradictor)*,  iA.  .■  as  an  abso- 
lute miuimum,  or  as  iuflnitely  divided, 
inconceivable. 

Spkcial  Logic,  .u«  Logic. 

Spkcial  or  Concrete  Logic,  see  Logio. 

Shkcie8,m«  Genus. 

Sfkcl'latiow  as  ■  means  of  knowledge,  aw 
Knowledge,  Ooetrina  of  the  Acquisition 
and  Perfecting  of. 

Stattlkr,  jSj  quoted  on  canons  of  syllo- 

fri<in.  5'>'^. 

ST£PHAXt;a,  85i  his  imitation  of  nn  epi- 
gram of  Ptioeylides,  280. 

Stewaut,  Dugnid,  quoted  on  the  tiiibility  of 
notions  to  vagueu^  and  ambiguity,  128-6; 
refers  to  Elnme  and  Campbell,  ib. ;  his  nn- 
fkvorable  strictures  ou  tlie  alleged  modem 
oAgin  of  oeriain  technical  logical  language, 
groundless,  140.  lliL  418;  quoted  on  Influ- 
ence of  assodatioD,  421-3.  4.y).  43L 

Stoiciibiolooy,  or  Doctrine  of  Elements,  sm 
Logic. 

Stoics,  viewed  Logic  as  a  science.  7j  their 
nomenclature  of  the  part*  of  the  Hypothet- 
ical Syllogism,  211;  the  excogitation  of  the 
sophism  Ignnva  Rntio  attributed  to,  830; 
but  this  doubtful,  331. 

Straro,  SaiL 

Stbiobuub,  COS. 

Sqabxz,  on  the  prlneiple  of  Contradiction, 

68. 66;  referred  to  on  classldcatlon  ot  the 

categories,  14L 
Sdbjkct,  of  a  Judgment  or  Troposltion, 

what,  161;  called  term  or  tztnm*.,  ifr.,  •«« 

Judgments,  Proposition. 
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SCBJifcnvK  Logic,  Mw  LOftio. 

Sdosidiauieb  or  Aids  of  tbinking,  Dootriuc 
of.  iri  Loslc 

Sdbokdixation  of  Concepts,  at  Coiice|»ta, 
J:>*Iuriijr>N  of. 

KiciiUtT  Rewon,  or  ReMon  and  Conee- 
queDt,  principle  of,  a  flindameutal  law  of 
tliouglit,  (il^^i  s'''  01);  what  bihI  Imw  cx- 
priKM-d,  (jO;  rvluiiuua  between  Ki-a>uu  uud 
CuuiMMiuent,  flO-1 ;  logical  eigiiillcauoo  of, 
61 :  dificriminnfed  from  the  principle  of 
Cauite  HuU  l.liict,  16. ;  loffuui  and  meiuphy$i- 
tal  rtason  anri  roiutqutnt,  ib.;  tbeee  boih  in- 
cluded under  tlie  tonne  reintiition  aud  amdi- 
tiontd,  16. tlik  ]«\v  -liuuld  be  excluded 
fhnn  L4>gio,  ib. ;  recognized  by  I'lato,  66; 
by  Arifttolle.  ib.;  by  both  under  the  ambig- 
uouj  term  curia,  aSriov  (raiur),  tb. ;  but  the 
principle  of  Knowledge  di»criniiuaied  by 
Ariiitutle  from  the  principle  of  rroductlou, 
66-7;  coniprriwuded  by  Cicero,  and  by  the 
achoolmvn,  under  tlie  formula  nihil  nnt 
tatua,  ill;  but  under  that  diiwriniinated,  ib.  ; 
in  modern  time*  attention  calknl  to  it  by 
X«ibnitz,  lb. ;  but  not  adequately  diacrlm- 
iualed  by  him,  ib. ;  controvcniy  between 
Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  on  this 
Jaw,  among  otlter  points,  16.  /  assumed  by 
Leibuitz  a«  the  foundation  of  Natural 
I'hilusophy,  tb.;  the  form  of  the  llypotbet- 
ical  (jy Holism  determined  by,  236^^  how 
enounced  by  Wolf,  CI^  diwui^ioo  regard- 
ing the  Leibnitian  principle  of,  ^  law  of, 
regulates,  in  conjunction  with  tiiat  of  ex- 
cluded middle,  llypothetioo-di>JuncliveByl- 
logii'mfs  a>t-5;  only  another  exprestJon  of 
Arietoile's  law,  that  the  whole  is  necessarily 
conceived  as  prior  to  tlie  part,  2KM:  au- 
thora  referred  to  on,  60t>;  thut  can  be  de- 
duced from  law  of  Contradiction,  ib. ;  that 
cannot  Lc  so  deduced,  t^.,  m«  Fuudameotal 
Laws  of  Thought. 

8uil>AH,  23A. 

bUMKiio\  and  Submimption,  best  namte  for 
the  pn-niioe^t  of  a  eyIlogiMn,  189:  their  em- 
ploynienl  viudicated,  lL>^'-2iHi:  not  consti- 
tuted by  tlie  mere  order  ut  euunciatloo, 
218;  what  truly  constitutes  thci«e,  213. 

8t;TKa,  quoted  on  canon  of  8yllogi»m,  fifiZ. 

Stllooism,  original  meaning  of  tbe  term, 
193;  bormwui  from  Mathematics,  ib. ;  £u- 
I  genios,  lilemmidajt,  and  Zalxarella  quoted 
^  on  lm))ort  of,  19|I,  198.  ei  sn/. ;  general  oon- 
ditiong  ol,  197;  the  ports  of  wtiich  com- 
posed, and  tlieir  denominations,  197-8: 
these  explicated,  198.  tt  *rq. ;  I'remises,  ma- 
jor and  minor,  lt)9;  Sumption,  8ubsump- 
tion,  (.'oiiclucion,  beet  names  for  the  thivv 
pro|>oiiitions  of,  ib. ;  Lemma,  llypok-muia, 
ib. ;  AM^uniption,  200;  obji-ctious  to  the 
deuoiuiuatious  of  tbe  proposltiuns  of,  in 


I  ordinary  use,  A.  ,*  ttia  nae  of  Stmptim  nd 
SithjutnpiiMt  sanctioned  by  prece<U-iit,  '^H  ; 
Divisions  of,  16.  tt  ff. ;  fir>t  division  of 
Sylloifisms,  comprehending  all  tlie  others, 
into  l%xtrll^iv<f  and  Comprehensivt .  201-2; 
matter  auU  lui  ra  of.  2Ug-3;  proxiiuitu*  aud 
remote  matter  of,  2S2. ;  tlie  form  affords  the 
next  grand  distinction  of,  203;  tlie  form  of, 
twofold  —  Internal  and  External,  16.;  L 
According  to  Internal  or  F>Hrntial  Form, 
Syllogicms  are  divided  into  four  cia»M9»,  as 
regulated  by  tbe  laws  —  1^,  Ol  Ideniitr  and 
Contradiction,  2^,  Of  Kxcluded  Uidtllc,  3^, 
Of  Reatson  and  ronwqueiit,  aud,  4^^,  Of 
£xciu<U-ii  3Iid(lk- Aud  ol  I{eai<oii  aud  Con- 
sequent, viz.,  Categorical,  Ditjuuctive,  Ily- 
pottietical,  and  Hypott»etico-tii  juuclive,  or 
I>ili  iiiuiu(ic,  ^hitiiHtfut  .yf  iiti^LiLiLu and  Infer- 
ence); tliese  four  claseea  comprii>ed  in  two 
genera.  Simple  and  Conditional.  206.  sm 
Categorical,  Uypotbetical,  Diijunctive  and 
Ilyiiotbetico-disjanctive  8>IIogi^m;  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism,  the  one  class  under  tbe 
genus  Simple  Syllogism,  206:  its  general 
nature,  20tt-7;  may  proceed  in  the  quantity 
of  tlxtcnoion,  aud  in  that  of  Comprelien- 
sion.  207-^:  examples  of  the  Extensive.aad 
of  the  Intensive  or  Comprehensive  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism,  208;  these  reasonings  or 
syllogisms  explicitly  compared  aud  con- 
trasted, 2tlfi  tt  **q. ;  logicians  looking  ouljr 
to  the  reasoning  in  iilxtenrlon  have  giren 
narrow  and  erroneous  definitions  of  the 
MiOor,  3liddle,  and  Minor  terms,  209-10; 
Arihtotle's  definition  of  these  will  apply  to 
both  quantities.  210-11.  ut  aUo  IM=&^  t*€ 
Terms  of  Syllogism ;  most  convenient  mode 
of  stating  a  syilogifm  in  an  abstract  form 
by  tlie  letters  S,  P,  H.  211=12  (^f  m«  674, 
c'i*].  'iTX);  divided  into  special  claKseK  accord- 
ing to  the  application  of  the  laws  ot  Iden- 
tity and  Contradiction,  under  the  relation 
of  w  hole  and  part,  212  tt  »t<j  ;  this  rela- 
tion niuy  bo  regarded  in  two  points  of 
view,  and  thus  aiTurda  two  clashes  of  Ilea- 
sonings,  viz.,   Deductive  and  Inductive, 

212-  13;  L  Deductive  Categotical  Syllogism, 
character  of  the  process  in,  2Li  n  vy. its 
canons,  in  Intvnsiou  and  in  Rxtcusion, 

213-  14:  connection  of  the  proiKisitioiis  and 
terms  of,  illustrated  by  eeuKible  fynibols, 

214-  15;  proximate  rules  of,  1  ^lxt«■n^ive  — 
Three  Uuies,  216;  first  rule  of,  illustrated, 
216-17;  second  rule  of,  illusl rated.  217-19; 
miMsunooption  in  regard  to  driiuition  of 
Sumption  in  second  rule  obviated.  Ulh-19; 
third  rule,  219-20;  2.  Intensive,  three  mice, 
222  «<  irq  ;  first  rule  illustrated,  K-cond 
rule  illustrated,  228^;  grounds  ol  the  rules 
refrarding  Sumption  and  Subvumption  In 
£xteusive  aud  Cumprehcutsive  Syllogisms, 
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nix  third  rule  illustrated,  224-5;  II.  lu- 
ductive  Carej^orical  Syllogism,  what,  22r>; 
vicwi!  )>t  loj^iciaiu  regartltu;;  the  nature  ol 
tUi*  rea^iuniiig  erront'OM*, 'JSSi  ti  srg.,  i'«  Iii- 
<luctlT>n :  cnnoiifof  tiM!  DMiuctlrpaud  Induc- 
tive ^i^  lIuKiMiiji  eiiually  lortiial,  '££i  ;  tli««c 
rcoiioniiigit  niiwtrutcil.  227-8:  ubjcctiouobvi- 
a  led.  228;  tormuJie  lor  Inductive  Syllogisms 
ill  (°Dtn|jrehciiJ>ioii  and  tlxteoMon,  St28-P; 
Wliatf  ly  and  othem  erroucouki)-  make  the 
inductive  ny )l<)gi^ln  deductive,  li28;  docthnv 
ol'  tltv  older  logiciant  different,  and  correct 
as  liir  a.s  it  gov*,  229 -31);  though  the  Cute- 
porical  Syllogi^'ni  U  s^'Cially  reflated  by 
tli«  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction, 
Btill  th«  other  logical  taws  al»o  operative  in, 
'SA :  DivisioiMot  according  — II.  ToKxfur- 
nul  Fdnn,  25T-32U ;  A.  Complex,  —  Epi- 
clifirfma,  and  i^uriteH,  257-74 ;  relation  of 
«y]|o;;i>nu  to  each  other.  2'S;  c1a»«es  and 
dcyi^natinna  iff  related  sy  ilu^i.^iuii,  ib  ; 
MiH)u!iyllogi.«in,  what,  >'&.,■  rolvnyllogism, 
wliut,  ib.;  thte  Analytic  and  Synthetic,  i6. ,-  | 
I'roeyllogium,  ib. ;  K|iiKyllugt!>ro,  lb  ,  ue 
Kpiclieiruma,  Sorites;  probable  msou  why 
lo;;iciani',  in  the  cu^u  of  Kimple  Byllogti^mii, 
overlooked  the  reanoning  of  Cumprehen- 
eion,  270-71 ;  diviMonit  of,  according  to 
Kviemal  Form,  B.  Defective,  —  Entity- 
nionnr.  2~o-Sl.  w  Kntiiynieme;  C.  Ke^nlar 
Slid  Irregular,  2»1-A!fl.  sfr  Figure.  MoimI, 
lU'dtictlon  of  Syllogl-m.<;;  irregular  by  re- 
lation, To  the  trnnfpu^e<l  order  of  its  i 
I'r«>pa?*itlonB;  2=",  Of  itii  Icrrn.-;  SP.  Ol  both 
itK  I'ro|>o!titions  and  Tc rum .281-2;  dtictrine 
of  logiciau«  regarding  tlie  regularity  and 
irre;fularity  of,  in  respect  of  the  order  «)f 
it«  propoeitiunii,  281 :  this  one-xided  and 
erroiieouit,  SSL  in  recpect  of  itii  lerma,  a 
8y  llo;ji.Hiii  it(  regular  or  irregular,  according 
to  the  place  which  the  Middle  Term  holds 
In  the  premineH,  ib. ;  regular  and  irregular 
order  of.  in  ('ompreheni<iou  aud  Exteucion, 
282 ;  the  relative  position  of  tite  Middle 
TiTin  in  a  syllogism  couMitmea  it*  Figure, 
ib. ;  the  Four  Fi>!ure«  of,  «o. ;  rouemunie 
Ter^e?  for  Figures,  »*., »«  Figure  of  .Sylhv 
gt.-'Hi;  regularity  and  irregularity  of,  expli- 
ciitifl,  2X3  rt  .%rq  ;  irregularity  hi  extrrnal 
form  of.  arihing  from  transposition  of  the 
)'rn|i(t.<'itionti,  283-^:  can  be  perKpicuo««ly 
expro^i-ed  by  any  of  the  flvo  irregular  eon- 
M^utiiiiM  of  i(t*  i>ro)K>!<itioiiii,  283-4;  true 
ductrlite  of  coiiFocution  of  Hyllogi!>m,  M'hich 
U  vitlit;r  8ynlheiic.  tli«  premi^KHi  being 
placed  firot.  the  ro;>clu»ion  la»t.  or  Ana- 
lytic, the  cnnclufiiti)  preceding,  the  prein- 
Iswi  lotiowiug,  2S 1-5:  aecond  ground  of 
regularity  and  irn-gularity  of,  —  the  natu- 
ral and  tran.«|NiM-d  order  of  the  SyllogiMic 
Teim<s  itL  ti  uq.y  m«  F'igure  of  Sjrllogim; 


all  the  vaHetie«  of,  divided  into  claases,  ac- 
cording to  their  Validity,  via.,  into  Correct 
or  True,  and  Incorrect  or  Falw,  321;  the 
meaning  of  IIivm:  terms  as  applied  to  syllo- 
gi^ni>  di  ti-riiiincd,  32i;  inoorrect,  divided 
into  I'aralo^i^me  and  Sophii«u)f,  ^L^;  thin 
diHtiuctlou  not  of  directly  logical  import, 
823;  but  not  altogether  witliout  logical 
value,  incorrect,  vicious,  cither  in  re- 
Ffiect  of  their  form,  or  of  titeir  matter,  or 
in  ref pect  of  botii  form  and  matter,  ^2-3; 
cy  Ilogi«m0  incorrect  in  resiicct  uf  tlieir  mat- 
ter lie  beyond  tlic  juritdtctiou  of  Logic, 
823;  (^yllogi^ms  formally  uicorrect,  to  be 
Judged  by  an  applicntiou  of  the  rul«»  of 
ayllogUm,  ib^  .^e  F'allacii-it;  how  distio- 
guiclied  from  rrubaiion,  ;  on  tIte  mu- 
tual relation*  of  the  terms  of,  in  c|uantlty 
and  quality,  through  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  quantified  pre«licalc.  6aS-9; 
general  canon  of,  S3fi;  the  tliree  possible 
rclulioos  of  term«,  —  L  Tuto-tutal  Colucln- 
I  Bion;  2.  Toto-tutuI  Cuixcliii^ion ;  2,  Incom- 
plete CuYnclu»ion,  involving  lucomplele 
Coc'xcluKion,  lb.  I  the  firot  Lt  the  best,  the 
second  the  wuret,  tlie  third  intermediate, 
•6.;  the  whole  order  of  best  and  wontt 
quantilicaiion  throughout  the  twoquallliea, 
637;  ap|dication  of  Ihix  doctrine  hi  special 
CBxeH  of  the  general  canon  ot,  in  the  12  af- 
Iffmii^ve  and  2i  negative  moods,  M7-9 ; 
Canons  of,  general  his^torical  notices  rc- 
1  garding,  6rA»-7>»;  quotations  from  various 
log{ci:in8  on,  f».^»-75:  Derodon  referred  to 
in,  6f>»-fl0;  Kapin,  MO;  ixibnitr.  600-^1; 
ReuMh,  561;  Cnisius,  561-3;  Hutchcson, 
&i8-4  i  Savonarola,  6»t4;  Alex.  U.  Uaum- 
garton,  f^^^ ;  Reimaras,  fiGTi;  Waldin, 
0*^.5-6;  Stattler,  S6rt;  tiauter,  16. ;  ;>uter,  5C7; 
Scguy,  567 ;  HolTbHuer.  567-8;  Kant.  568-9; 
Chrb^tian  WA^t,  5Qd;  Friest.  67f>-2;  Kiew- 
wetter,  672;  Larrotiue,  5?2-4:  dalluppi,  674; 
Butlier,  ib. ;  Vicforiu.  67o;  references  to  au- 
thors on  fundami'ntal  lawtt  of.  575-6:  enun- 
ciations of,  676-^:  Dictum  de  omni  et  nullo, 
criticized,  678;  general  lpw»  of.  in  verce, 
678-9 :  critioi^m  by  tlie  author  of  the  spe- 
cial laws  ot,  679-^;  the  author's  supreme 
canons  of,  688-4;  doctrine  of,  attacked,  aa 
involving  a  pttilio  jtrincipii,  <S1;  how  this 
objection  is  to  be  met,  iiiL  iL^  this  objec- 
tion made  by  Stewart  and  reluted  by  Gal- 
lut>pi,  023;  it#  enounoeracnt—  Analytic  and 
Syutliiiic,  621-2;  theoe  met  hod*  of  enounces 
ment  compared,  622.  623;  Untigurvd  and 
Figured,  626:  dlflbreuoe  of  yigure  of,  of  uo 
account,  fiHfi-7. 
Symrolical.  and  Intuitive  Koowledge,  U4 

Concepts,  Quality  of. 
Syxtuksib,  838,  ut  Method. 
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Tacttos,  quoted, 

TAnTAiiKTPS,  Petras,  commentator  on  HJ»- 

TKMimMAIlN,  lis. 

TEftMS  ol  a  I'ropofitfon.  xft  I*ropo«dtion. 

TKitM8  uf  byllOKiwm,  Major,  Minor,  and 
Middle,  whftt,  907i  borrowed  from  ll«the- 
inatic3,  210;  tlidr  synonyms,  i*. ;  in  Exten- 
•ion  lUe  pHHlicute  of  the  coiicluriow  the 
greatett  whole,  and,  tberefore,  tbe  major 
term,  the  subject  the  (fmallest  part,  itnd, 
Ihcreiorc,  tlie  niiiiur  turm,  2ul;  in  t'ompn;- 
heiwloQ,  the  aubjeet  of  tl>o  eouolnfion  in 
the  greatest  whole,  and,  therefore,  the  ma- 
jor term,  the  prc<lic«te  tbe  «malleat  part, 
and,  tberefore,  tbe  mtnor  term,  16. narrow 
aw!  er«>neoa«  definition*  by  logicians  of, 
2W-1U;  AriPtofles  ilifinition  of,  llOi  bis 
definition  of  tbe  middle  term  as  middle 
br  po'fltion  not  applicable  to  the  mode  in 
wiiich  riib»w»iupnt  lopcians  enonnoe  tbe 
•ylloglim,  *.  ,•  but  api»licabla  to  the  rea- 
soning in  CompreheiKiiiiii,  211;  powible  to 
state  a  reasoning  in  K\ten«'i(in  in  which  the 
m*ioT  term  aliall  stand  first,  the  middle 
second,  and  the  minor  last,  ib. ;  what  is 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  term  of  syllo- 
gism, 21fi.. 

TwTiMosT,  what,  457i  explicated,  M&  '*  ; 
Its  proper  obJwit,4li»-9;  the  object  of.  called 
the  Fart,  tlie  validity  of,  called  Hit- 
torinl  CndAiUty^  ib. ;  either  immediate  or 
mediate,  ib. ;  an  Immediate  wltncs*  styled 
an  eyt'witneu,  tb  ;  a  mediate  an  w-witMf**, 
ib. ;  the  guamitt*,  what,  ib. ;  testimony  may 
be  Partial,  Complete,  ConsiKtont,  Contra- 
dictor)-, ib.;  divinion  of  the  i«ubject:  — I. 
Credibility  of  Testimony  In  general,  16  rt 
teq  :  V,  The  o^ect  of  tlie  Iwtimony  — lt« 
absolute  pojinibility,  ;  pl»yi«ical  and  met- 
aplivi-ical  possibility,  4(y)-iU:  its  relative 
p<».Mliitity,  4flLl  ""bjcct  of,  or  per- 

sonal tnii^twoithincM  of  the  witnew,  ib.; 
this  con^ts  o(  t  wo  elements,  a.  Honesty  or 
Teraeity,  461-8;  the  presumption  of  the 
bonej»ty  of  a  wftness  enhanced  by  certain 
circumstance,  4^  b-  Conipvtcncy  of  a 
witneMi,  ib.;  circumstances  by  which  the 
presumption  of  compcteticy  is  eiiliam  t^d. 
16  ;  the  credibility  of  Testimony  not  invuli- 
daled  bccani«  the  Act  testified  is  one  out 
of  the  ordinary  counw  of  exi>crience,  4^; 
summary  regarding  the  credibility  of  testi- 
mony In  general,  4fi3-t;  11.  Tertimony  In 
spetriat,  as  immediate  and  mediate,  4Si  eL 
Mq.;  l".  Immediate,  16.;  conditions  of  its 
cre<libility,  ib. ;  whetlvcr  all  th«<e  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled  in  the  ca)«  of  any  imme- 
diate ti-stimony,  cannot  Iks  directly  awer- 
talned,  4(>4-5;  w  hen  testimony  attains  the 
biglicst  degree  of  probability,  465;  negative 


and  positire  difcrepancr,  48V6;  ff^,  ^Ml- 
ate,  430  »' f'V- /  mediate  wiiBe-«se«  are  citl>er 
proximate  or  remote,  and  cither  indepen- 
dent or  (loiiendent,  ¥V>-~i',  Kamor,  I'radl- 
tion.  ib  ;  Uecorded  Ti-stimotty.  4^  ri  ae^. ; 
Criticit-m  and  Interprvtalion,  what.  4*38-9; 
these  explicated,  ^  et  »tg.;  tite  exaralnft- 
tion  of  a  t«itiinony  twotold  — of  its  An- 
tltenticity  and  lute|;rity,  und  of  its  Meaning, 
ib. ;  tbe  former  tbe  probU^m  of  Criticfaim 
(CViU'ca),  tbe  latter  of  Interpretation  or 
exposition  {HtmuMmticit,  Bietittica),  470; 
L  Criticism  considered  in  detail.  470-74;  Its 
problems,  ITO^  UnivtTaal  and  Special  Criti- 
eism,  ib. ;  Universal  Criticism  alone  within 
tlK>  sphere  of  Logic,  ib  ;  this  divided  Into 
Higher  and  Lower  Crltieism,  or  the  Criti- 
cism of  Authenticity  and  the  Criticism  of 
Integrity,  it.;  QiCriticiiim  of  Authenticity, 
470-71 ;  a.  Internal  Gronnds.  these  of  them- 
Belveti  not  sufficient  to  establish  ttie  autlieu- 
tlcity  of  a  writing.  471 ;  but  omnipotent  to 
disprove  an  alleged  autimiticiiy,  tb.;  b. 
External  Grounds,  ib. ;  m.  Criticism  of  In- 
t*grlty,  4?2-4 :  frnendalion  of  iIh"  text  of 
two  kinds— vix.,  Hij^torical  and  (JOitj««tu- 
ral,  47Si  historical,  of  two  kinds,  Kxtemsd 
and  Internal,  412:  ronjtfinnil,  f'>. ,  11.  In- 
terpretation,  474-5;  General  and  bpvcial, 
474;  sources  of  interpretation.  475. 
Tkxt-Book,  ItH  use  in  a  systematic  course  of 
Lfcture*,  2- 

TuEaiisTics,  referred  to  on  genus  of  Logic, 

TBEOPBRAeTUs,  referred  to  on  use  of  the 
term  eategoritaL,  166,  YHi  his  nomenclature 

of  the  parts  of  the  Hypothetical  Syllogism, 
241;  quoted  on  hearing,  4i»t:  made  two 
moods  of  Darapti,  flfifl;  this  o|>lnioii  adopted 
by  rori)hyry,  ib. .  and  by  Boethitus  »*• ;  bat 
oppo>*d  by  the  nut  hor,  ib. 

Thkorvms,  what,  181- 

Thiiid  Fignre,  n^r  Fipir*. 

TuoM ASICs,  Jacobus,  holds  that  simple  ap- 
prcbcnsion  is  impoMiible  without  Judgment, 

Thought,  tlie  Products  of,  Concepts, 
Judgments,  Reasouiug. 

THOtroiiT,  what,  2*1  trq.;  in  its  wider  mean- 
ing, equivalent  to  every  cognitive  act,  or 
even  to  every  conscious  mental  modifica- 
tion,9;  in  its  narrower  meaning  as  thought 
proper,  denotes  the  acts  of  the  Undcrrtund- 
ing  proper,  9-10;  in  the  latter  sen*,  tlie 
objeet-matter  of  l/<gle,  9:  Matter  and  Form 
of,  diHinKul.-htHl,  11^  phenomena  of  fo^ 
mal,  of  two  kinds,  contingent  and  ncooi- 
sary,  17^  necessary  form  of,  implies  four 
conditions,  — {I )  Determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  thinking  sul^ect  iti-e'.f.  {21  Original, 
I3J  Universal,  ID  A  Law,  17j  Wi  its  subject, 
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form,  nd  mstter  dtecrlinlnattd,  M;  as  the 
object  rftpMtively  of  l'sycluiU>gy  and  Df 
hxifiie,  ih.  :  •  medftt«  and  complex  cojrnf- 
fioii,  frj-sj;  tlie  vuriouB  tertrm  by  wliicli  tin; 
mnde*  of  thoujtlit,  or  co);itiible  exfetenoe, 
arc  fifnifrtiated,  ix>-*i;  what  i*  involved  io 
tbitikiiig  an  ul)jt^t.  56;  th(>  attribution  im- 
plied in,  reiralstcd  by  iawt,  fiL  f*  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  ThoQgbt;  dintlnetfon  of 
ro^itive  and  Negative,  78|  itn  pnxluctH  ure 
of  throe  kinda.  —  Concept!),  J  udgmeiitfi,  nnd 
B«ai>oiiln)!fs  ffl  n  atHii  thene  nr«  all  prod- 
acta  of  comparison  and  all  mudiHcatlons  of 
.ludgtaeut.  ba-4.  m  Cuiiceptf),  Judtftncnts, 
Acawnin^.'  ila  formal  or  logical  p«rf«c- 
tlon  eooMi^ts  of  three  rirtuce,  ^  Cleameia, 
Diofinctneo^  and  iInrmoii.v.33&,  3441 

TiMf  LKR.  87.  13<«:  n  ferred  to  on  wtjole  aud 
part,        IA±     •>.  m 

TlTlOf,  Oottlieb  derbard,  refi-rrcd  to  oii  Rp- 
plicatiuii  of  (|uaiititica(iou  of  predicute  to 
the  ll)-|xithetieal  I'ropoeitlon,  M2j  bis  doc- 
trinc  of  Convemon  proci.fds  on  the  d<>c 
trine  of  a  quantified  predlcHtu,  627;  quoted 
on  quantifieatlon  of  predicate.  666;  his 
doctrine  of  Flypotbetical  Svllopiiini  us  pn>- 
OtX'dtiig  on  tiui  appliCHltuii  of  the  principle 
of  a  quantifled  predicate,  608;  bis  doctrine 
of  Di'^jtincth-e  Syllo^'itim.  ib.;  held  both 
fornix  merely  to  b«  the  matter  of  rej^ular 
syllogism,  ih. ;  hh  doctrine  of  the  Figure 
at^d  Mood  of  Syllogism,  flfi2=fi. 

TiTTKL.,  iSL. 

Topic,  trmployed  by  Aristotle  to  denote  a 

particular  part  of  Logic,  (L 
TUITISPAINT.  4.H5. 

TRANacEKDBHT  and    ThtnscfndenUil,  their 

oriffhi«l  application,  and  uiif  by  Kant,  140. 

Tuii..M>tl.K.NHUUU,  h'.  A.,  rv'ftrritl  to  ou  the 
title  Ornauam  for  the  logical  treatises  of 
Aristotle.  24j  refem>d  to  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  f'latuni't>  and  Stoic«  uu  tlui  Catcgo- 
Tii-*.  142,  IM.  m 

TROSLEa.33,2iiLm 

Truth,  its  divicivu  into  Logical  and  Meta- 
physical,  criticized,  76^  what,  i6. ;  logical 
dincriroiiiated  from  abeolute,  &22,  u*  Truth 
and  Error.  Doctrine  of. 

Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of,  876-80;  Truth 
and  rertnlntr.  what,  377;  Truth  is  deflucd 
the  corre-'pondence  or  a>;reement  of  a  cog- 
nition with  its  otject.  aiL  378^  tills  dellni- 
tiuu  due  to  the  schoolmen,  378:  Aquinas 
quoted  to  this  elltet,  ib  ;  philurapliers 
agreed  as  to  the  definition  of  truth,  ib  : 
questions  in  debate  regarding,  — whether 
truth  be  attainable,  and  witellwrwe  poMess 
any  criterion  by  which  we  can  be  awured 
ot  its  attainment,  ib  ;  for  man  only  two 
kind*  of.  —  Formal  and  lieal,  8T0:  L  For- 
mal Truth,  the  harmony  of  Thought  with  , 

9U 


the  form  of  Tltoaght,  ib. ;  Formal  Truth  of 
two  kinds,  —  Lngleal  and  Mathematical, 

37{t-80;  II.  Real  Truth,  —  the  harmony  be- 
tweeu  a  thoujcbt  nud  its  matter,  880:  Real 
and  Foraal  Sciences,  88a=&l ;  How  can  we 
know  that  there  l*  a  eorrejipoiidi-noe  be- 
tween our  tlioniflit  and  iln  i>l  j«  ct?  ;yi ;  rnb- 
diviaioniii  of  lieal  Truth,  —  Metaphysical, 
Psyeholiigical,  Thysieal,  881-2;  various  ap- 
plie«titiu»  of  tlie  term  irirtA,  883;  tlic  crite- 
rion of,  —  the  neecmity  determined  by  the 
laws  which  govern  our  Acuities  of  knowl- 
edge, 877-82;  Certainty,  the  eoh^ciouMieas 
of  tliis  necfsnity,  itfi;  truth  ooiiKidered  in 
relaiiun  to  the  dej^ree  and  kind  of  certainty 
ia  diatingui>beil  ok  Knowledge,  Belief,  aud 
Opinion,  377-83;  Know-le«lgi'  and  Itelief, — 
tJieir  difl«»renc«,  383:  that  the  oertaiuty  of 
all  knowledge  is  ultimately  resolvable  into 
a  certainty  of  belief  mnintaini'd  by  Lutlier, 
ib, ;  by  Aiii>totie,  3(^4;  by  tliu  I'lalouij^ts, 
884;  by  David  Hume,  ib. ;  tlic  manifn>taliou 
of  Belief  involves  knowli-ilfie,  i^;  Intui- 
tion, what,  ib.;  tlie  quefttiou  m  to  the  rela- 
tion of  belief  aud  knowledge  properly  ni«(- 
Hph' (^ical.  tb.;  Pure  and  Enipiricnl  Tnith, 
d)»tiiigui»lied.  88&-6;  Error,  its  eburuc.er 
and  sources,  887;  this  explicated,  ib.  rt  ttg.  ; 
as  the  np)iirsite  of  truth,  consists  in  a  want 
of  agrttnieut  between  a  thonKht  and  its 
ohieot,  887;  distinguished  a«  Material.  SSH; 
as  Foimal,  ib. :  when  closely  scriitini/t  d  Is 
found  to  ai'i.'>e  fioin  tlie  want  of  udiquule 
activity  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  ib. :  dis- 
criminated from  Ignorance,  881*;  from 
rion,  tbu$rt  Error,  Cau»es  of 

I'aCHIRMtAUOKM.  'iA. 

TwEJiTEK.  I^I^  377.  3S7:  quoted  on  the  nafnre 
of  Error.  35L:y_;  liuottd  ou  Iguoruuct  ,  lilu- 
siou,  etc.,  8&*-00. 

Ulpias,  his  doctrine  of  the  Enthymeme,  279; 

bin  definition  of  tlie  Sorites,  882. 
L'lricu,  184  g^9;  quoted  ou  qnautlAcation  of 

pre<iicate, 

Ultra  tuta  l  QuantiUcation  of  Middle  Term, 
Lambert's  doctrine  of,  8Hi-fl;  this  doctrine 
oriticixed,  fiB4-6;  author's  doctrine  ol, 
680:8. 

Umvkbral  Propositions,  UL  te«  Judgments. 
"^artpop  •Kp6T*ff0y,  tee  Probation. 

Valla,  Lanrentios,  142. 261 ;  first  to  use  the 
term  Sonus  in  its  present  application,  'id); 
quoted  on  I'onverbion.  f)27;  his  doctrine  of 
tlie  Second  and  Third  Figures,  1S2SL:8Q. 

Valkrics  Mazimch  (?).  quoteil.  4H. 

VALLiua,l'aulus,  quoted  on  Com  er»ion,  028, 
6f>8 

VAIULLAa.  486. 

Vxusou,  his  doctrine  of  Induction, 
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TuTmasv.  hbdoctrlMorE»tliriiiaBM^S«9k 

Vniu.M        /jf<;«-j.  «  littt.  1-7 
ViVKS.  Lu«juvicu»,  lH6i  liiit  upitiioii  rcipird' 
Jits  ^iHit  niffdliarlon  aii  wnw  of  Inlvl- 

l;i:tu;<i  iui|ti(iveinciit  coiubatr<l  h'.'  Sr-n!- 
i^M  , -i'l:  i,uo;t'il  oil  iinpurluiice  oi  leaciiitig 
«'>  •  mniu  of  M'.Hinpruvrmeiit,  4B&. 

Vii;  t  ni  ^'lH•tiu«,  (>i.-bfrt.  In*  cftitrttict 

Us  fill  ilistAlK'e  i>r  the  ililluuucu  ut  |>lt8rJUU 

on  ofdulim, 

Tu>-si i*s.  (..fiani  John,  rcft-ried  loon  ((vnas 
ul  Lk^u',  «i  i«;tL-irL'U  tu  lur  MiboljLRtic  thvo- 
riM  of  Um  ol4eet*iBottar  of  Loglo,  S0»  82. 

Waitz.  ijiiof(Hi  re^nnUuj;  KayM^  anopla,  4, 

H'aloin,  ijtioted  on  canoiu  of  Syllogitm, 

yfAU.t*,  On  Joiia»  itutUutio  X^nr.Sl; 
ivtoni'd  to  on  nooMt  of  proputflloiM  in 
(.  ..iiv»'i>iini,  IK,'.;  rclcrrwl  to  on  character 
of  ii«  |>otlKti«o>Ut»inwcnre  {»]rUoe:i»im  Wii 
Idi  Kiitrlfeh  v«i>Joii  of  tlM  JUitfn  idimojob- 
lOi  l>>>  :iio  loor  kiwiiof  propoallUini, 07. 

Watt».  Dr.  TmiMs.  26;  hit  LBfit,  60, 

^Vl  (iKLIN.  '<I4.  '>47. 

■  \Vi;i»K,  (.  hriMimt,  emploj'ed  (before  Ealer) 
elrctil«r  dlogmiu  m  logiinl  aoutloii,  180. 
AVi  iSH,  <  hiiNnno.lO^^  ^tt«t«t  OB  OMlOMof 

byiioitu>in. 

TfMXiaufXWV*,  bis  Jh  LugmmckiiB  Endiu- 

ruin  ri-liTunl  t»i,  43i 
IVu ATKCV.  l>r..  hi*  <!e&nitioo  of  LokIo quoted 
obd  €iit:ciy««It  7-9;  fOMfil  olmootor  of 

hist  FJ'ititnt^  of  l-v^ir,  21;  hilt  view  of  iho 
objtx'l-uuilU'i'  MttU  douiaiu  of  i<UKki,  stated 
uid  erittaiRd,  Sim;   propont  to  hogki 

diflV:i«-i:t  and  coiilrodictnr\  ol.ji  rt-maHer, 

i'     f  rroiitou'<l>  Mi.il  roi/f rnd ietiirily  makes  ; 
Lati;;uu^e  tltc  utUect-maller  of  Logic,  22-^; 
f  Iw  trstt  miufo  Of  Loiite  aion  oortoetly  nil*  1 

ilcr>t<)Oi|  b\  tlu- ^rhoIal>t^c  Io}^ciaii!i  thnn  by, 
U'j,  hi^  l^iMMi*  iij  L<«^<c,       owit»  (lie  doc-  i 
Iriiie  of  Cuiu!e|its  (Vom  lito  SUnttnU  af  I 
i.-^i'if.  84;  abusively  eniiilo>»«  thf  fertiiK  Kx-  ■ 
ti.')i^iMl  111x1  (  t>iu}irt$livi>*iuu  aa  couvertible, 
fa,  IM:  foUowa  Aldrlob  in  bfvabaaive  «in- 

]      iiieiit  of  (he  pliraH'  proifisUio  fjpo»ita,  j 

his  nbii>ive  eiiiploytnciit  ol' lite  lenns 
kuftoHrl  'il  fliid  conilitiimal,  IQT;  quoted  on 
tl.e  iDOitaUiy  of  |irn[>o»itionii.  182;  lii«  doc-  ' 
tril-o  Gihirl^cd,  <<>. ,-  Lis  mluctioB  of  Ihi.'  | 
ralva  of  CaU'Surieol  SyUoftam  to  alx,  Slfi, 
4'it.  I 
Wuouc  Bod  I'art,  wUat,  MS;  wholo  ^  a*,  j 


and  w'lftlp  p/r  nfrHfn%.  iS.  ,■  xrhole  p**  »* 
di«id«!d  iulo,  1^,  i^gkftl  or  ruteutial,  2^, 
Mftapbjrafaol  or  Actaol,  IP,  Phyrtear,  4% 
Mathematical,  f.'^,  roljictiv..  U?5-4;  the 
UTUUM^Vfl  aud  %>tbjtctiK*  w  applied  to  IIjo 
Lofieal  Wbolo  and  Parte  IM;  tha  tans 

pn;,-nt!.t'.  n>  n]ip!icd  lo  deiioff  tlip  Ln^rira I 
Wlioic,  14(>;  i^>id  3Iw4K4ldo  qiiotvd  uu 
f«tMtnii;MS4l  tttovwt'k  lUietaffaaoB  ibo 
pa-'iiM  trom  M<Mib<Hldo  reUutfrd.  146; 
ili>i«iKMldo  wrong  in  arcribiug  the  aoilutr- 
•hip  and  appltaallMi  of  Iha  tara  pt$'$nM 
to  Eugeiiius  Xid;  both  term  and  applica- 
tiuu  to  be  liuivid,  with  few  ej(,ce|jtioni>.  lu 
all  tho  oldor  agratMW  of  Lofia,  th. ;  Bur/- 
crr'dyk  quoted  aa  uii  examjile,  the  uii^ 
Icreiicc  of  the  Fotetitial  aud  Actual  Whole 
noticed  by  ArJftotie,  ih. ;  all  reaM>niajt 
under  the  relation  ot,  101.212;  tM»  relatioo 
ma}'  be  regarded  in  iwo  {loint*  of  view,  and 
thus  affords  two  cln«IlIe^  <ir  i:<  itt-oninga, — 
IX-ductive  and  Inductive,  212-13;  diffieolty 
in  connection  with  ilyiH^betieal  Srilo- 
f:ij<ni»  in  reganl  to  the  docfrine  that  all  rea- 
•oaiaK  ia  either  fkon  tba  wbote  to  part  or 
ttom  the  part*  to  tbo  whoia,  <->  oonaMand 
and  obviaied.252  tt  s-q.;  Aiiteo-dent  and 
Cosacqoast  in  U/poibttieaUrqaal  toCon- 
diiloB  and  Coaditionad,  SB»;  heooa  tbo 
reaxon  or  condition  miiat  contain  the  o  ii- 
•cqtaeut,  tbo  law  ot  Beaaoo  and  Con- 
Mqorat  onljr  aootbor  exprea^Ioa  of  Arta> 

for]f*-i  Ijiw,  Tlcit  ihi'  1-  tuTi-snriiy 

couceired  as  prior  to  the  part,  253-4;  Ari^ 
tot1o%  law  er1tiobad,SE4;  Wbolo  and  Paita 

rr-|,i  ctivc'y  ruay  be  viewed  in  thought 
either  aa  the  coitdiiiotMWf  or  as  the  euudi- 
tiMMd,  »t ;  applieatfon  of  tltla  doctrine  to 
the  KolutioB  of  tbo  dUBoalfjr  pravioMlf 
atated,  2^ 

Wiuioii«  hia  KoRfMi  aaatrleal  vanion  of  tho 

I.attn   mneiDunica  fuT  IbO  §BHU  kblda  of 
rropofiiioiia,  2S«. 
Woi.F,C1triMbiD«  mipaiiplM  Iho  tonaa  t/tttm 

ilurin*  /."•."'^t  r  '-.is  {"  ;  hi-  iiiviyioii  of 
Logio  into  Tlirori'l Kill  uiul  I'lucticail,  >6 
Uaed  tlw  pbraat  rstluMo  muhi  tat>r  toutra^i^ 
toria,  65 :  caHetl  the  priiiciplf*  of  Identity 
primeipium  €tr$iuttiitti*,  C3;  did  not  HiSSt- 
oiontlydiaorioynatotboprindpleaof  Idaut- 
ity  niid  f "PTitrnf!1ctinii.  rt  ,•  hts  f<innn!H  lor 
the  inw  ot  Suli.cieut  IU■a^Oll,  «>T ;  biameti  the 
aehoolmen  fiDV  uOt  dlatiaffoipUBf  rmjmt 
{ratio)  and  ciiuu  {(nuui),  :  attempted  to 
demonrtnitc  the  law  of  Sufticient  lieusoii 
by  ihat  of  Contrudictiou,  08;  <)iiuiiil  on 
Intuitive  and  .Symbolioal  KBOVledge,  121^ 
81,17^.227;  made  tlie  indtratiro  igrllofiaia 
deductive,  229.  I  >.  J}  :.  21.1;  bl*  rcdlMtloO 
of  Raroco.  341.  Sii  4il,  4M. 
Wouri       kuui«,  di^tiuguuhed  JudgiBoata  aa 
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dUtinctitHi  gruuutllen,  119l> 

WYvmmAOH,  Oaatol,  6|  hli  laglc  ivoob- 

mriided,  60,  3^;  nteNd  tO  «■  Amljr* 
and  S/ittiMni>  486^ 

ZATi.MliJi,!  A,  .Tficiiliii';,  ixTt-rrf-i!  fn  <in  pi  ihin 
or  Logic.  7;  rf  ferred  to  for  BCbolutic  tlieo- 

«r  tte  ol4Nt4Mttar  «r  I<ofki  ID; 


<iaofMl  OB  tefMntof  (iMtBftt  nMtrjft9pi%% 

197,  230,296;  held  Cenare  and  roinr>ti  .  ■<  (o 
be  tbe  mow  ijlJogteiit  810,  m<  oiw  2iKi,  238, 
118,451. 

Zkno.  the  Stoic,  HUd  by  Laertiufi  to  liav* 
purchawd  the  knowMg*  of  MT«n  i>pMiai 

of  till-  urpiimciit  KSynhtfi^  Ibr  two 
hundred  mtnjf,  831. 
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GOULD    AND  LINCOLN 
PUBLISHBHS  ANI>  BOOKS£LiJu.£IlS, 


IK  MOLD. 


Ji9*  O.  At  I*  woold  mH  aMtntioB  to  tlMir  •ztandv*  Bit  ofpablleatioiM,  cmbmcloc  valnaU*  works  in  TiTT:m  nnr,  So* 
■ni,  Lmouitnu,  axd  ajit.Tkxt  Boon  khi  Scooou  Am  Ooujnn,and  liMauji)nnoi,ete.,in  larp*  variety,  Ui«  pra^ 
ducUon'<  of  HOiiM  of  the  ablisat  writora  and  moat  aetentiae  men  uf  the  ag*.  MBaagwhieh  wfSk  to  ftHind  tboa*  of  Utombm, 
Hugh  Hlll«r,  A«aMia,  Uoald,  tiujot,  lUroou,  Iir.  Harria,  Dr.  Warfawl  Dr.  WniHW,  Dr.  BtBlar,  Dr.  KItto,  Dr.  Krm- 
'  r, BVM,  Dr. imim, Dr.  ChMlH,  Dra.  Hpra^e,  NewwM^liMMd, «  W«te HmnU,"  BunRener. Mail, 
iM  l&M  snl  elim  of  1ft*  abaAng  and  twpulaHty,  «Bf  w  llta  IIk  Ihty  ■!« 
I  pabUcations  nrv  the  following,  riz  , — 


Modflrn  Atheism  ;  Th'It  lt»  form*  of  Panthpism,  Ma- 
tt-riJili- 111 ,  .'■■I  I ;  1.1  n- IT  I,  I  fvt'lopmt'ut,  and  Xiitunil  Lawa. 
Bj  jAJiKri  t(i  oiANAN,  D.l)  ,  LL.O.  l'2ino,  cloth,  91  25. 

TIm  author  of  thii  work  ia  the  anoeaaaor  of  Dr.  Qial- 
MolaUMClMir  of  OiTtoitf  in  tt«  N«w  OoUm.  Edia- 


''TIm  wofit  b  oMoT  Am  moat  readaUa  and  nHl  vfakh 

yrc  h.ivi'  fvi-r  [htu-*-*!." — liugk  Miltrr. 

The  Mission  of  the  Comforter  ;  "  Uii  eopiooa  Notaa. 

liy  .ItiJt.'t  t'ii\KiKS  H  KK.    Nnt<-(  tnodilgi  te  tiM 

Amoni-^u  txluiua.    l^tno,  cli^th,  $l.:ii&. 

VootBteM  of  oar  Fore&then;  What  th«r  mifervd 

and  wuitt  tln-y  SdurIiI.  l>>-.cribin)f  IxcalitiiD,  and 
Portrayitiff  IVrsiruwi-H  »n<i  Kveutx  cnHpicunus  in  th^ 
Strup;lf'4  for  K<-Wgt»u4  Ijbcrly.    By  <j.  MlALX. 

With  llluTttraliuiui.    12im>,  cloth,  tl. 

Kamorlals  of  Early  Chriitiaaity :  Pre<miUni;  in  & 

grapli.c  compact ,  aud  ptmobix  form,  MonorabU;  Kvriits 
of  UOg  EoeMMtleJ  HMoit,  •«•.       9m.  i.  0. 

fltmunUk       FiiAXTH  Watuucd,  D.D.  ,  12mo ,  do. ,  f  1 . 

flaorod  Hhetoric ;  <"■,  Compoirftlon  and  rviivi-ry  <if 
hermon^.  liy  11.  .1.  ItlPLKV,  l».l».,  Pri>f.  in  S.-a'.hi 
Theo.  liutt.  WiLb  Ih-.  Wakk'm  Ilivni  o.v  i-lxii:Mi>uiijLM(' 
Om  PuuCHtNO.    I'ixoo,  cluth,  75  eta. 

Ih*  Preacher  and  the  King;     n-»urdaioue  in  th*- 

Court  t>l  1,  ■hhXA".  lleiiiif  ail  aronint  of  tlie  I'ulji.t 
Eloqufnci' of  thnt  dj«Jn(flli^^^•l  ('r;i.  Krfim  the  Fr»'nch 
of  LI  F.  UiMJEXKR,  IVn*.  lntr<.hieti..ii  liy  the  Rev. 
Gburuk  Wrm,  I>.1>.  A  nao  Mwnmrf  attfiton,  vith  a 
floe  LikPm-M  and  a  IMll  a  jMiriltO  rftta  Ari^. 
l^,ekiUi,9l.2ft. 

the  AgoZf  I/iuiit  XV.    Krum  itu>  Kronen  of  L.  K.  HfJKi- 
.    Two  voln. ,  l'.*mo,  cUith J  $'i.25. 
Ibia  ia  a  voik  of  thriliuif  intaraat  ■  no  flottoo 


^  Jjam  IhuuM  Kanm 
God  Bevwied  in  Natar«  and  bi Christ:  inciad 

ing  a  lUffutatkm  of  tiie  Itwelupment  Tbeorr  contained 
ia  the  "  Veatigea  of  the  Natural  HMdct  «  Ovatloa." 
Bf  Rrr.  Jaxih  R  WAMcm,  Author  oT"  Tta 


flo'Ii,  $1. 

TlihTAh  Christ;  t,  Memorial  N'an»e.  By  Alkx- 
ionaa  M.i(.:U  n  >ktkk.  Witli  an  Introduetorjr  Lrttor  liv 
Nin*!.  W.  T  vYuiB^It  I»  ,  Ihvij{ht  Profrnwor  of  IH.ljictic 
Theniou  In  Ytlii  Till       m    IQmo,  cluth,  60  ctit. 

•  The  anfumont  i*  alto^''  '.Ii't  now  and  orijfinal  If  thp 
Tiew  hfn-  t.ik*  ri  in  iTPin.-ou-i,  it  in  t"o  pl.iusiblc  ti»  bo 


•t\  over  ■With  imlilTi  T' 


liv  th(>  friiTiil*  of  truth  :  If 


paKiet 

tme,  it  unin<'ru(uri"1  uniHirfaii'-t'  t<i  the  Oiofdl  Mid 
tatbe  World." — Or.  TuyU>r  t  Introductory  LeUer. 

BifcflMnff  SaTionr ;  "f,  Medltatloaa  oo  tba  liMt 
Difaof  <."hri»t    Hv  1-UKii.  W.  KauiniArsKn.D.n.,  Aa- 
oT  Elijah  Ok  Ti-hJMe,  etc    Traudated  uwUt 


FhiloMphy  of  the  Plan  of  Saivation :  By  aa 

AM»JU(.:;k.\  CrniKx.  Introductory  K'«»»y  by  I'alvix  E. 
S'tuwk,  I i.D.  49"  New  unprovedand  nalaqpid  aditioa. 
12mo,  doth,  7&  ctt 

A  Wreath  arouid  the  C^revjJerlBtaMTMhi 

iiiujtrakod.  by  the  u«t.  A.  liNmi  Beoinr,  DA 
WtthltooanMatela    -  -     -  - 
Al 


BwiatiTe  ia  _ 
fatlMia,  aad  b«uttjr.»-^«M  ^  At 


B  Batter  Lead :  or,  the  Beliaf«r'c  Joomer  mad 
utuia  UoBM.  Mr  tbeitanr.  A.  &  Aonna. .  Iteoh 


The  School  of  Ghriet;  or.ChrfatianHTTIewadlalli 
Le«<Iin«  Aiipeeta.  Bf  tto  Rair.  A.  L.  R.  roan. 
of  /nrvieiKt  i»  AaXf^  ^  0m  JMser,  ele. 

cloth,  50  eta. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ;  By  Thoma-  A  KrMm. 

With  an  intnxluciory  Ijk-mv,  by  TwoM.k.s  Ciiaducki, 
D.Ii.  Edil»M  by  HowxRi)  Ualci>i<,  I».I).  A  now  t>d|. 
tion  with  the  Ijfi)  of  TBOMaa  A'Kduv.  By  Dr.  G. 
l'UJiA.vv,  .\uihor  of  M^hfWtm  t^^Stt M^ttMllKtf 

12nio,  rlotli,  h'i  ctJI. 

llii^  niiiy  ^.'ifrly  Iw  ]>ri>ri'iiirio«><l  the  host  rri>tealRafe 
Mition  oxiant,  ol  thi.»  nticit-iit  liii'l  r«-U-bni!i~l  Mork. 

The  Christian's  Daily  Troastiry:  «  f  i  t- 

frci»'  I'T  evpry  I'uy  in  the  \<-Ar.  i  y  il-  >-  1  .  InMi'La. 
A  now  iHlition.     I'. mo,  cloth,  $1. 

Tho  Ih  .t  Volume  Of  "  Snunox  Skuio»  '  •  extaat. 
I'  II  in'lo.~l  a  "  TUMMUJ  **  «rgeol  tkta«S|»1 

(•  ^ly  Ckrittian. 

The  Batter  Lead; 

Futuff  ■■  

cloUhl 

The  CfafadM  "WgMVwmulM.  ^  Jtm^ 

Kama   wiUi  a  Ufeof  tiia  Aotbor,  by  Tmum  OnnuB, 

D.l)  ,  FjliaburKh.    1'  m    cloth,  50  c'im. 

Ko&ers  of  the  Wise  and  Good.  i<v  Jai!»3  nrmm, 

H.  |i.    If  mo,  cUtth,  '..i  rt  <. 

MjIT  a  nkotch  of  tho  mother*  of  many  of  the  mo!»t  emi- 
nent tuen  of  the  world,  and  Rhowini;  how  miirh  tlii'V  nor* 

la  li-ht«l  to  maternal  Influence  for  tbelr  gn-atno^n  aaJ  cx- 

i    :'ri..  .>  of  charartiT. 

My  Mother;       no<-i>IV(-tir>n«  of  Ifatemal  Influenotk 

uy  a  .Ni',r  Lj>;;l;«tpl  t  |i'r>;\ man. 
Frontinpiece.    l'.;mu,  rioUi,  76  eta. 
fhi<-  of  thi-  mo«it  rliAnningl 
the  prvj<*  for  a  long  poriod. 

The  Beligions  of  the  World,  i^nd  their  ReUtkiaele 
ChrUUaat*.  Br  rtiat.  It.  UMsnat,  A.JL,  ItoT 
Ki^aCbltaiie,La«ka.  lflBM,aisa^O»eli. 

or  Gtai  J 
of  thai 

0.tlsauPCK,Dt.n.  Ikaaahttad  fkoa 
the  Om— a,  hf  Jmuaua  BwrAsea  Rfuum.  WHhaa 
IntmdasHpa  Iqr  Joaa  Pn  fltan,  DJX  Iteo,  eloth, 

CO  eta. 

The  Eviiweee  of  Christianity,  asexhiiiitcdiatlw 
wriunipi  of  lu  A|iolo(iala.  davB  vt  AasesHnt,  W.  J, 
BotTO!),  of  Gon-  ilia  ead  OUaa  OnBifa,  Ouniidiei 

12mo,  cloth,  i^>)  ct». 
nets. 

4^TUs  Mb       k  a  i4NM  bm  if  i 
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GOULD  AND  LINCOLN'S  WOBKS. 


of  Umu, and urittiD  Utnnrjr 
Imuwuwi  •dltkm.  By  I'xrvi  Hark  Booar.  Rrrfawd 

uaA  F/lit(Hl,  wtib  a  IM  of  Forakn  vords  defliMd  io 
EngUfth,  ami  olber  additions,  tnr  B.  Aum,  IXIX,  Pres. 
sfBtvwD  UnirenUr.  UOM,  ilglh, 
A  work  which  rnaUca  •  wdlKt  to 

the  rifhl  word  for  Li-  purji 


Yiiiti  to  Eoropean  CeleMtlML   Bjr  Wolum  b. 

HnUOTB,  1j.U.    l.mu,  cloili,  »1. 

-  A  Striea  of  gniphie  and  lire-like  PerMmal  fli^ch<>>i  nf 
BMmr  of  tbo  BMwt  distinguiiib«d  men  and  wouu-n  <>f  Ku- 


The  Plurality  of  Worlda.  A  N'ew  Ei)rn  >>.  Wmi .» 

."•M'l'lj-Mt.si.w.v  1  lAiK.i  1.  in  wliicli  tin-  Aulhur's  i-U.-- 

Tliii  ni.'i-lt  rlv  ppxliii-ticin  will  now  havo  an  incmuMnl 
httnirtiM!!  ill  tljc  n.l  Uti.iri  of  (li<-  Mi|.|  li  ment,  in  wliich 
thi-  M'-'U.  r  >  n'\ ii'wi  ri  iiri-  triuiupluiuti)'  reriewed. 

Macaulay  on  Scotland.  A  Critiqii**  from  the  "  Wit- 

uei>8,    «ilit<-<l  )>v  Uluu  tlUXKR.    I'^o.  'J&  Ota. 


Oyunben'  GyolopMdi*  . 

The  cboietut  produetkHw  of 


Uiili  Autbon,  flram  the 
•arllert  to  Uw  promt  time.    ('onn«vtod  by  a  Critical 
■  Biofnwphical  HijitorT.    Two  octavo  tci1«.  of  700 
•Mh,wtthapwac4araoO  tiamat  mmhatfaM, 

   I^MBOlMlto 

tifl  aattrr  far  prott  aoAMMtt.  Th* 

genur-inflnito  iMlM  to  a  llltfe  MM  t  ia  tbt 

of  anothor,  "A 
Cktvp  />''^  " 

Ohasibers'  Home  Book;  or,  Voeket  Mi^ceiUny.  Cod 

teining  a  ('htHci'  S-U-ction  of  InterwUog  and  liuitnict 
Irt  R*«<1intr,  for  the  Old  and  Young.    Six  Tolunn-s, 
16mo,  cluili,  >3. 

Tlii*  it  fully  (-(I'ml.  ;in'l  in  pome  reapecto  ■upcrior,  to 
dtliiT  i>f  ihi-  i  li.iiiii»T>  cither  works. 


faffSno 


ine- 


i'  Miaoeilany  of  Usefol  i 
nowled^e.  with  Ueimnt  r 

IVu  volume*.    Cloth,  $7.50. 


dia  oi  Aneodotea  of  litarature  and  the 
AOniM twiMtiOB  of  ABMdotiM  of  the 


DttTfenne  oritl«at«n,«f«N  Arti,«r  in 
,  Engravintt,  Mario,  JPMallaift  aai 
,  and  of  thoBMlMraUd  UtontrOia 


tore 

tow.  .   

aad  Aithft  of  dMhreut  OboaMia  sad  AfOj 
KisurrAxTont  Kamiroai  Miietialtoae.  78l>p«g«a, 

octaro,  clnth,  $3. 

Tlie  choic^rt  collection  of  aneedotc*  orer  pnbliibed. 
It  contains  8010  aoMdottv,  360  fine  illiMtrntinim,  mi  l 
•tiich  in  the  wnnderftil  rariMr,  aji  to  afford  an  inexhaut-t 
;l     fi.iiii  it(  inli'ie-t  for  every  claiw  of  n-ndfrs. 

The  Hallig  ;  «"■.  tho  S1i.^jifol<l  in  Iho  \Vat<T<<.    a  Tnl.> 

of  Huiiibli'  Ijf>'  iitv  till'  (  <M-'.  (pf  S:lilr~iwiu.  Kr'im  ttu- 
fi'-rman  of  lti'"rniilz.«ki,  by  Mm.  UnoluiK  I'.  XLuooi. 
I  -'-     .  cloth,  $1. 

The  Excellnit  Woman.  dencribed  in  the  Book  of 
l*rmertH.  With  an  intmductioQ  by  Rer.W^H.  t^nuocii, 
n  il.,  oontaintnc  twMitr-foar  mlMdl' 

i2.no,  MTiii  «io«h.  ■nt.  Mi 


_    A  VInr  ot  flie 
docMy,  aad  Um  BmoH*  «r  ; 
Capital,  aai  8kUL  Bj  dun.  KMtmL  Mwrnmam 

InsumtiiNM.  Aamtoaa  (iUtioB.  RmM,  wtth  AM- 
tiotis.  12iiio,«liitt,9LS6. 

'  This  is  co^iatiealhr  a  bonk  for  the  people.  It 
il  iiBiiMlarf 


Mi*  nnrarAt,  tl  tf. 
PimuacaT  t  oa,  nt  Fi 

Fkkmiws  o.v  Sn>iAL  (MX 


>  WorkB  of  Hugh  Miller. 

l>u.>  lini  .Sa.xwto.vk,  $1 . 
K<i<rrrRi.vra  of  tuk  (."RtuTtvR,  $1. 

Vxiorr  lMrRR*<«OVS  rp  KncIjIM'.  $1. 
T>ynM<  NY  i  nilE  lii  K  K-    $!  .  .. 

Worki  of  William E.  WilliarnhDJlL 

Bkucikt'h  I  RrM.uu*4,  bd  Cts. 
MjM  i.i  M.vr»,  $1.25. 

Works  of  Peter  Bayne. 

iaaun  n  fikwaAm  A>0  Ckoxaoi,  In  SBtniL  fLM. 

M  M  U       ~      ~   -  "~ 


Works  of  W.  K.  TmiMt.  BJI. 

(jU*1>  fllUMr^,  CkS  cU. 

A  Lamptotiik  I'.^tii  f;3  ct-. 
t^mi)  Tuui  A.-«o  UAKVBta,  iiii  cts. 

Worki  of  John  Angal  Jaam 

'illK  M.\KMlA<if:  lilAkJ,  76  CtM. 

Tub  Cir'Kcu  Manaa'a  Grina,  88  4 
Ite  i^raca  n  EABRara,  40  «u. 

aVia. 


Philip  Doddridge ;  his  Life  and  Labors.  ^  J<wx 

."-Tumimi.N,  P.M.,  ttutlior  >A  Si'ut.  iuii  lUi^-rs.  etc.,  and 
an  lvTH<)i>rfTt)HY  Cii.»I't»:k  by  H.  v  ,l»vv.-  i;  Muu., 
author  of  »«Mrnt     omt  fbrefaUkeni,  etc.    With  brau- 

tifui  Illumined  fUSm  Hg»t  ftwUeiptwfc  oto.  Man, 

cloth,  60  cU. 

Life  and  Character  of  Jameo  Montgomery. 

Ahri'igtd  from  lh«*  nvnl  I.<>ii>loii  F.<liIi<iU.  Hv  Mtn. 
H.  C.  KxtURT,  author  of  J^uly  Uuntinfilon  and  hT 
fyirmU.     Fine  Iikrn<>*n  mi  l  In-.tutifuUy  illustrated 

title  paef.     Vjmo.  clolli.  $1  'J.'i. 

Tlii.'<  i-<  nil  (TiKMiml  bioeTApliy  }in<|«rad  tram  the  abon- 
dnnt,  Init  iK  •!iL->'-'t<'-l  niiitoriiiN     i  I  liaill  la  !!■  — a  if 

f<iw  nAtima  of  the  I^iU'loii  e<iili.jn.  * 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  and  Correspondenee  of 
the  late  Amo«  Lawrenee.  F>iite.i  h>  i.i-  ^.n  Wa. 

11.  HK\. >.,  M.ll.  With  eletriint  jKirti  -ii-  •(  Amoa 
nn  l  .\l>l">t  Ijiwn-nee,  an  cnBTti  vintr  I  it  1b<-ir  Ilirth[>Uce, 
nii'l  Jill  Auti>irnitjh  \min'  of  H;t(iil« ritirii:.  Om-larija 
<KMa  vo  Tolume,  cloth,  $1.5<)  ;  nJso,  royal  l:iixio  editkoi, 

cloth,  $1. 

Dr.  Grant  and  the  Mountain  Neataritai.  Bjr 

Iti'v.  TiioKA.1  l..ArKiK.  liH  Kurviving  axaoeiata  ia  thaik 
Miwion.  With  a  Ukeneii*.  Map  of  the  OnMkytaad 
numeruu!!  Illii<itnitioni>.  Third edltkaiaffiiad aaltaB- 
13B)o.eloth.tl.2S. 

*  ef  ai 


fW  In  a'Mition  to  work*  publishcl  hy  thmMalTCii,  thf-y  keep  an  extensiTe  aasortmpnt  of  works  In  all  departmenla 
of  trade,  which  Utcjr  supplj  at  PabUshaia'  jrtoea.  They  pArticnlArly  iarHe  the  attention  of  BoakMUan,  Ttak 
veHag  Ag«Bt8,1lMelMni,  Beliool  GaaariMssa,  Ilbiar<an.i<,  Cler^mcn  .and  pralMoaal  nen  gmorallr,  1o  «1h«b  a 

eral  ditu-ount  ii  uniformly  m.ido,  to  their  ext(<nN)To  xtock.    jOC^To  ]Hir-iiii«  winhing  copies  of  Tert  books  for  f\am- 

laatk»,thc7wUIbeCorwatded,fMrmaft«reOienriM>oBthei«eeplaoaof  eaa  half  tlie  pdoe  «C  the  work  dMin/ 


i^^iyiii^co  Uy  Google  . 


IMI^OHT^ISTT  WORKS 


ANALYTICAL  OOMOORDANCE  OF  TUE  HOLY  SCRTPTTTIES  ;  nr.  Thp  Biblo  prownted 
uiukT  JiUUuct  ttod  GhMlAed  UeuiU  ur  Ti<|iir<i.  Hv  Juux  IiUimk,  D.I).,  1J-I>.,  author  of  liUJinil  Ci/rl.ifMtilia ; 
Oittkman  t/tl»  BibU,  etc ,  ele.   Om  VoUuno,  royal'otlftfOyMe  pp.  Ctoth.W;  8iM«p,93.60.    Jutt  I^uUM>iL 


1.  It  U  a  concordAnce  nf  ni^'«o(<,noiof«ewA.  In  flili  It  itWkn  frnwi  fW  W—W  WMwfll 
It  d<H>!t  Dot  suiM>rm-ile.    Both  ur*  necMMUT  to  the  BHiBoal  atndaBt. 

2.  It  embrawrt  all  tb«>  topicM.  both  muW  and  nilifioaii,  vhich  are  natarallj  atuRMted  by  tha«alin  floutcntii  of 
tb*  Bible.  In  this  it  diffen  from  the  Scripture  Mannile  and  Topical  Text-boolu,  which  are  eooAaed  lo  srilgiooi  or 
doctrinal  topica. 

5.  It  otalaiiM  flW  teMe  «)f  Ihi  BOle  laPut  ^M^pwwtf,  dUfering  in  no  naptet  ftom  the  Bble  in  wmiutuu  ni*, 
•BOlBk  III  liw  dueiaeation  of  it  <  cnntMti. 

4i  It  wiihui  a  ajrnopM^,  M-imrat*  fkn  Hkb  mmmImm^  fUtrnMagf  irfttla  Hm  mqaa  of  n  few  p«gM|  ft 
MriV^  vto«r  of  ttM  wtaola  oontMiti. 
i.  It«amilM »1iUa  of  «oiitaiilR, «aAiMbi(BHf|]r  two  ( 

6.  It ia Binelimperior to th* ootr  <  " 
to  tlie  public  ftt  noA  teat  ooat 

7.  The  purrlia«or  p'ls  not  onU'  a  f^imrnrthin'r,  h'li  .tUo  n  TiUJf.  in  tliis  voliim<'  T.n'  -m|..  tinr  cnnviTiiciiri"  niT*tn( 
out  of  t!K-if.ic(, —  <n  iti^,  m  it  fliK'^.  Iho  n«'cf.s.-,l;_v  of  lui\iii>;  two  book*  iit  hau  l .  iiti  i  nl  nuking  twu  rfrcn''ne*e, 
ill)tt<-:k(l  of  uuf,— u  ill  be  ifu  liiy  ii]i|i.iri'iit. 

Tho  (?i?npral  mibjfcfs  (unriiT  «:i''U  i  l  n hirh  tlmro  nrf  a  va«t  THimhfr  of        <li\. i-iotw)  an»  arningi'i!       r  Uow". 

vi/..  ;  —  .\;^rii"i!Uiir»> — .\iiinvii>^ — .'iirhit.  rMu' — Ai  im  — Arm  l!<»iy — I  iiniian — '  'nr.Vfii! — I  jot   uivl   I  n  1  m^i  .i«c 

and  l><'atli — I-jir'.li — Family-— <  .<  iir.ili  .^'v  — ><ii\ — I  l>';in'ii — iiioUil  rv — !■!  il  .Ii-.tuH  Chri>l — ,\rfys- — I.nwv — Macistni'ce 

— M.iti — Mrtrriap- — Mctnl^  .'in  1  M.ii'-^ai  —  :    of  Heliirioii  —  M  i:i.  l.  < — Occupation-' — <  >rljnatic<'-i — !'nrah!os  nnd 

EntblL-in^ — reoecutioD — i'nuK)  ami  t^abbatha  aod  ^'''jjj^^^^^ 


Pacrifice — -ScHj 
IV^ar— Water. 

mSMTAL  mtiOSOrar;  tnelodinfir  fhe  InMleet,  SetMiUntlfls,  waA  WOL    Bf  Jmm 

HwKX,  Profcufor  of  Intel Icctual  and  Moral  Philonophy,  Amhemt  Colli^,    Rojal  I'Jmo..  rlnth  $1.f>f». 

rruf.  I'rirl;,  of  An<)«r<T,  Imrinf;  csamiiMd  a  lat|;e  portion  of  the  work  in  manuxcript,  Kttyit,  "  It  in  i>i-ti.mu  coied 
tar  it-  c'rMnK'^s  of  Fityli',  |i'>r<pi<-uity  of  Mthod,  OHHOrOf  OfMt, MOBn, MHI  OOMpMMMiW—  «f  tiMMIgllt.  I 
knve  U*u  heartily  int<'n>t»-il  in  it." 

*'  At  %  text  book,  it  in  powwww^l  of  rare  nM»rit." — iV.  T.  Ettmgdid. 

4ar  Inmcdinte^  OB  Itt  nabUeatkm,  tbia  mck  wn*  ndoptod  m  •  toxt  book  in  A«im  PMwuto.JB.  fMpalw 

THE  r;nrV>ON  LETTER.=^;  rorrcspoii.lcnc-  of  R.  K  H.  GSSTBOM,  Bmi    Edited  bj 

IlnLXKY  Hm;KK.-<,  author  of  Eciipte  of  fhiih,  ptc.    liJtno.,  cloth,  $1.C5. 

Mr.  "  Gmn-sriN''  and  Mr.  Rockim  are  od»>  and  tliP  (wmo  iwpum  ••  Tlip  lA'/nn  are  inteU«ctaal  Rrait,  radiant 

with  b«iuly  Hnd  the  Ii;;htj»  of  RnniiiH.*' — I'hiln.  Chrii.  t^-t.  "A  1»ki1;,  not  for  one  hour  hut  for  all  hr>tir- — to 
th^nk  owr,  to  ilrc-jui  ovor,  to  lau;!h  over." — lUwIirn  Jni.r.  '■  Contain  ii:;  n  K"'nl  ituinr  wixe,  true,  an  1  ori:riial 
relleotion*,  and  written  in  an  attraclivo  tty\».'"—'lioiUm  Qmriar.  "  Full  o(  eotertMiBMBt,  nod  XuU  of  food  te 
tbouj;lit.'' — I'hila.  Prabylenan. 

HISTORY  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC  IN  A^fERICA.  Ti«ating  of  its  pecnliariticf^  at  dUhnnt 

forioda ;  ita  lointimate  um  and  ita  abuM ;  wtBi  Critici'^iux,  Cunory  Remarkii,  and  Motion  reiatiiiK  to  OiNnpoa«n| 
Taaehen,  School*.  Cho'm,  .'^ietiea,  Cmmntiom,  Bookn,  etc  Dy  KAmAMK  IX  Gacas  Autbor  of  Sadu 
Harmmy ,  Ckttr^  t^arnumy ;  Sacreil  MintM,  ete.    1:^mn.,  cloth,  75  centic 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN  FOi^TER.  Author  of  Dmnon  ^ 
Ctoracfar,  Kwwy,  etc-  (jlitcd  by  J.  IL  KruiSD,  with  notioea  of  Ur.  FonxR,  a«  •  Ilnarlwa  and  Conpnaloii. 
Or  JOBI  antrAKi).    A  new  eilition,  two  nAumt*  m  OM,  700  pogBO.   l£Bao,  dou,  n<SSi. 

MALCOM'S  (NE^  BIBLE  DICTIONARY  of  tbc  most  important  Name,  Ohiocts,  and 

Tl>nn.<i,  found  in  Iho  Holy  !*erip«unn  ;  intomUMl  principiiHy  for  Sabbath  ^cWd  Tt-.^cher*  and  Biblo  Cla-**-'!  V.f 
I^f  V.  H'lW  AKii  M  IK .  ,  |'i-i-.iil(>iit  of  Lewixbur^  folU-.c''-  I';'-    l<'nno,  ciolli,  00  cIs. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

Bf  Roraho  B.  HMunr,  D.D. ,  ProC  of  BfUtnl  Utwatni*  and  Interpretation,  In  the  Xewtnn  Theo.  Institution. 

Bitjr  Till*  most  importatit  iimi  vrry  popular  work.  Im-i  l>ofn  thorcutrlily  revtjwd  (w>nic>  part*  \«\o^  entirely 
iTwi i!ti>n  >,  .'ind  oon-idTiMy  ftilap.,'<-<l  by  the  mtn»hir;iiiti  i.f  irnitfirt.uit  tn  w  m-attor,  the  rcMult  of  the  Author't 
eontinunl  l.-ilHtriou*  invp.j1l::;itii>i)'<,  >iu<-f'  tli*-  pubiicatixii  of  tin'  1  t  I't" i  n ,  iiiili  i|  bf  thO  WOHI  fOWllt  pilMilhtll 
eritin^ni!*  Iiy  otli'T  ili-.tiiii;ut.«hc4l  liiblical  .S-liolar!*,  in  tliis  country  and  in  Europe. 

CRUDEN  S  CONDENSED  CONCORDANCE ;  a  Now  and  Complete  Concordance  to  Hm 
|k|^rS«rjptaraa.  Bjf AuEunai Qhunm    BoTiaedaiidII»«dtodlrtlMB»-u^mKiiia,ULa  Oc«»TO.eloth 

no  prindpal  Tnrfaitloa  fkom  tlie  larp^  book,  eofiaiata  In  the  exduaion  of  the  TCble  Pictioaary  (which  hut  ahmy* 
been  an  Incumbrance),  the  eonden«atinn  rJt  the  quot«t5<in(<  of  Scripture,  armnspM  undi'r  (heir  most  ohviou.i  honii-s, 
which,  wliilc  it  dimini-.hc^  thi>  bulk      fhe  work,  (/nw//jf/ri'-i7i"ViV.<  lli''  fitidinir  "f  any  mjuire*!  pajn-igr. 

Wo  have,  in  Ihi*  ixlition  of  ("rud<  n,  tb»>  ItrM.  made  better  ;  that  in.  tlie  pn-M^nt  in  better  adnptr-.!  'n  the  piirpo«e^ 
of  ii  (  .  ncMri'.riiH  I  .  In  tlio  i  ra^uri'  of  Ku|ierfluouK  refi"rpnce«,  the  omix.si'in  'if  unncc«>s>iarv  ciiilatiat  "ii^,  ui'fl  li  e 
OunLractioa  of  qnoution*,  etc.  It  i«  bettcv  aa    manual,  and  better  adapted  by  ita  price^Jio  the  meani  of  raaojr  wh«^ 
^  to  poMHB  41Mb  a  voik|  r 


GOU£D  k  imoSMf  Pobllali6n»  BottaB. 

(8) 


1 


UrrO'S  POPULAR  CTCLOP^I  A  of  imtUlkh  UXKBATUBB.  Condenwd  tcom 
111*  iMifr  voffc.  BjyUwAnthot.JaaKimi,  l>.I>.,Mrth»     JMw«alJlli|  Hwy^. 
iW^llMiWiy,  ate.    Ammu^I  by  Jaim  Xmus,  IXIK,  «r  <HM«Mr.  VIA  ' 
OMvataMtflfltefo,  812  pp.,  ciotb,  iS. 

lUt  CrauiP JDU  Is  dwigiHHl  to  furnish  a  Dhtiowart  of  TitK  HtBut,  while  at  th«»  name  t'lm-  i!  ikn«vvcn»  thi'  place  of 
a  OOKinnrARY,  fftnbo<1yini?  the  pnKliicts  of  the  txwt  ari'l  um><i  rwnl  i^iw rch<*»t  in  lulilicail  lUi'rMun  ,  .n  w  iurh  the 
■chiilHnt  of  Europ<> ami  Auii  rira  luive  bwn  rtiftajri^.  Tin-  w i  t k,  tin-  n'^ult  i.f  immcii^<'  Inhur  mi'l  r>  -'  1 1 rh .  i- ,  l>y 
unireraai  oopten*,  pronounceU  Ibo  bent  work  uf  it*  cIasn  i-xtant.   It  i!t  not  only  intetHled  for  mututrrt  antl  UieuUigu^ 


I.  %UBAi  f^iiii'Mll    rmhnrfrM;'  Um  Qitotx  of  Am  Blblt  LMigaagM ;  Qmn  of  I 
•odPaeaiiMUiMor  IteaMNdDoolw;  Foniutkn  sad  0*1017  orSniftoraTuti. 
%  HbwiT    htfW  lf»—  of  Praam:  Bio^phical  aililiM  of  j      -  - 

<.€»OMUwnr.  Wtiwof^lmw:  PwlnUna  «C  Shbkt  ;  BdobUm  JodMrtMl  lililliiM 
■HolloBad  Ib  Seriptnra,  w  «ir  M  aoQHHv  CfflMtnrt*  tlw  W«i 

4k  jUMWBii)UT.--4IaiinorK  aad  Cootora  «f  tbo  JbM  Hi  othori  „  ^ 

bitltiitioM,  Military  Polittad  AiiM^—BUtl,  Utmiy,  and  Sdentiae  PMimita. 

6.  Pmrstr^L  firiKsn. — ^Scnptur!?  r<>»rir>jfony  and  Astronomy,  Znolopy,  Miwralr^cT ,  IV>tany,  Mpt««oro1otry . 

In  a<Mili<m  U>  iiatu'  mus  lUtU'riiiff  •jotitt-M  ami  revifwn,  pornoiial  lettrm  from  rii'irr  Oian  fifty  of  Ike  nmst  lU^tin- 
guuked  Mini<crt  antl  Jxii/mrn  if  tiilfrrmi  r-Hyiout  <V-ruminft'iritu  in  Ikf  enunlr}/  hnvp  hf-vn  rfo«'iMil,  h  .-lilr 
•Pnunomlin^;  thin  work  a»  a"lmir«bly  adapt' d  to  njinistom,  Sabbath-tichool  trachent,  htwdn  of  familit'*,  uii  l  all 
Bilil''  stiiiU'tiu. 

The  folkiwing  extrsit  of  a  letter  in  a  fal"  Rpeciiuim  of  individual  lett^  no«iT«d  from  each  of  the  gmUeiaea 

I  bno  «auni»e<i  it  witlt  aprcial  and  unaUoyod  ntiafiurtioo.   It  haji  th«  rmi*  meHt  of  Mng  all  that  it  profn 
to  ba ;  and  tvrj  few,  I  ani  Hun,  who  mar  ooanalt  it,  will  denj  that,  in  richnt^  and  fulness  of  detail,  it  furpaj 
thalr  axpoetatioo.   lUuy  mlnUtan  will  and  it  a  raluablc  auxtUary  ;  but  it«  ch:cr  exwUtnea  ii,  tliat  it  fondibM 
Jaat  tba  Ikdiltiea  wbk-h  ar«  needed  by  the  tbmuaadM  in  &milie«  and  irabbath-wdioob  who  u*  MMfoA  IB 
perlMtbiuiMHofbibUoaladacatlm.  tt^iDttNU;»Ubf»l7ornUaM•illfenurtlo•.'' 

W. B.  Sprague,  D J).,  Paator  of  BmhI  PrtebftoriMi  Onnft,  ^U^Mr*  H. T—J.  J.  ttwttww,  D.D.,  FurtaraT 
flMoaa  Build  UMMNfatioBal  Otanli, Ptailaad, Me.— Joel Ibirn.  aa.nukr  of  Hat  Ctaagnptltoaal  Churah. 
Biulftrt,Cl.--lMi«&up,l)J>.,lKl»  Plutor  of  Ihlid  D^jtist  Chardi,  Bootea^. L. ItalSdi^^am, D.D.,  k8 
Pntor  of  lint  OongramtiaMl  Church  (Unitarian),  Boaton.— rphraim  P«abody,  P.P. ,  PMtor  of  btooe  Ctaapa  Oi»> 
fTPgational  Chareh  (UaltaHMi),  Bcwton.— A.  L.  ntoae,  {"aator  of  Parit  StT««t  Conirre«at]oBal  Chnrdi,  Bmtwi.— 
John  &  Stonp,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church  (Hptwopal),  Brooklyn.  N.  Y — J.  K  Wafrrhury,  raetor  oC 

I  BowdoincUn'^t  Church  (Con)nv^tional),I>Ht(m. — UanmStow,  D.D.,  IVstorof  Pxiwo  Strr^  t  ]lii.ti>t  (  burch,  Dootoo. 

'  — Thomnfi  H.  S^kinnor,  I>.D.,Pa»lorof  Carmine'  tnwtlYeabjrteiian Church,  N.  Y. — Samuel  M.  Worcostor,  li.li.,Pa«tbr 
of  the  Tabernacle  Church  (CongT«Tp»tionaI),Sak'tn.— Ilotace  Boahnell,  I ).!).,  Hartor  of  Third  Conpmrnt.iinal  Church, 

'  HrirtforU,  Ct.— Uidit  Reverend  J.  M.  Wa:airri  -ht,  \  )  U  .  Trinity  Church  (tlplHcopalJ,  X.  Y.— (  ardaer  hpiing,  D.D., 

1  I'.i-tor  of  tlio  Prick  (linrchChai*!,  rrpKbytoriun  i  ir  jn  i,  N.  Y.— W.  T.  PwS^jht,  P.D..  Pantor  of  Tliird  Con?regatiaoal 

Church,  Portland,  Me. — H  X.  Kirli,  I"n'»"<ir  of  Mount  Vernon  ConjyrcRatloruil  f'hurcn,  Doston. — lYof.  Ce<ir|;:«  Bualu 
author  of  A'ofc*  on  tXr  Scrijtfur'^,  N".  Y. — Howard  Maloom,  l».l».,  au'hor  of  BiUe  Dictionary,  and  PreAtdent  oi 
Lewisburjt  Unirersitv. — Henry  J.  Ripley,  11.1).,  author  of  iV(j<e»  on  the  Scriphirrt,  and  I'rcr  in  Xewton  TbeOk 
ln?t. — N.  Porter,  Vni.  iu  Yalo  College,  NewIIaren,Ct. — Jared  Sriark<i,  Edward  Ererett,  Theodoro  Frelingharaen, 
BobortC  Wiathrap.JohnUeLMBiiainooGnMiilea/.Thoiiiaia  WlHieiM,  and  a  kiga  BnalMKof  othew  oC  tti 


HISTOBT  OF  PALESTINE,  from  the  Patriarchal  Age  to  fhe  Pnmt  Time :  with  Intro- 
daetotT  Chaptece  oo  the  Cognaphr  aod  Katoral  Illrtocy  cf  tbo  Cbwtnr,  and  oa  tha  Otitoi—  and  laatiliitinM  of 
thaHebcm.  Br  J(»iilin».IXD.  Witfa  mmA  titmktmdni  .Bhtfi Mum    12mou  oloth.  tl-O. 


tf3emmm»,OJk  Witfa aywid of ino hwdwdl Mmm ■ifiiiii   12aoi oloili, tl Ji. 
A  rmj  full  eoaapeateim  of  ttie  geogimphr  and  hlitocy  of  Maetlne,  fWm  the  eaitteet  era  nootloaed  in 


the  BraeeDt  dto  i  not  aaereljr  a  dry  toww  of  howadoriee, and  the  aiiBeoeeioH  of  ralew,  hot  aa  inteiiMMe  i 
of  tiw  yioato, WMto  of  m,  liSmtaia.  wkawi  aai  art,  with  the  grftgiow,  aoBtieal,  and  JaMahd  iwrtttnttoM 

of  the  hmaMtanta  of  tbo  Boly  Land  tn  an  asoa.  ttedtecriptive  portieuoof  uoireritaroln  " 


BolyLand  tn  ahasoi.  thedtecriptive  portfauo  of  iao  irerit  are  taoTOOeoi  fa  T^na  ly 

Buwniu'*  w<Kxl  cut*.    A  mnrv  useful  and  !nKtriict|va  tOOk  ha*  rnn-ir  b»>en  published. — .V.  F.  CnmtMrrial. 

WlKicvi-r  wi!l  rood  thl<  ixioV.  till  hf  Imt  )»fw»e»?<ed  MlHiliTf  thnniinlilj  of  its  content'^,  will,  we  wnturc  to  iMiy,read 
tb<>  Pible  with  far  more  intptli);ence  and  mtisiaction  during  all  the  re.<t  of  bis  life.— iSiriton  lUcimV-r. 


I  Beyood  all  diaputo,  thia  is  the  best  historical  oompendlom  of  tha  Half  Land,  Ikon  tho  don  of  Abfaliam  t« 

of  the  bte  FMba  of         MAeiBOt  AU.— £Ujiitaiy*  JMon. 


In  tbo  Bumimai  m6mb  aaA  io*iotw 
adiplod  ta  tlM/lBn<4r,  tat  alM  ao  a  t«ct  Mk 


A  TOBATISE  ON  BIBUCAL  CBITICISM:  ExhibiUDg  a  Systematio  Yinr  of 
Ry  aunia  lUrnm,  DJii,  «r  te  IWMnMy  of  BaliOi   Biihot  aa*  miMwH  aaM— ,  <wa 

voltunaa,  doth,  t6. 


Hioi*  vc^niM  contain  a  atatement  of  the  sowrwt  of  critidim .  mch  as  the  MSS.  of  fhe  Bebrew  BMe  and  Groik 
Itetament,  the  principal  rerKions  both,  qnotatlona  ttata  Wwm  in  narlr  writers,  patmlleb,— erery  tUaa,  ia  obotli 
k  diseiuMOf  wlueh  pigwI^ir^beloB^^  ^ict^^inprellieodiQf  aU  that  ooomo  aate  oia  tMa  ff 

CKIUUD  k  UMWiM,  PnbUahinm  Boitak 
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